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GEOGEAPHY: 
HISTOEICAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


L  DfTRODUCTOEY  CHAPTER 
DIRECTION  AND  DISTANCE. 

1.  Thb  first  and  most  important  question  that  Geography^  has  to 
answer  is  where  ?  In  order  to  answer  this — to  describe  where  any 
place  or  object  is — it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
dir€etum  and  dutanee. 

If  we  go  out  into  the  open  fields,  the  sky  above  appears  like  a 
yast  dome  that  reaches  dofm  to  the  earth  on  all  sides,  forming  a 
great  circle  in  the  centre  of  which  we  are  standing.  This  circle^ 
where  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  being  the  limit  or  boundary  of 
what  we  can  see,  is  called  the  horizon.^ 

Every  morning  the  sun  seems  to  rise  near  the  same  part  of  the 
horizon  cirde,  and  to  climb  slowly  up  into  the  arch  of  the  sky 
duiing  the  day,  descending  again  gradually  till  it  disappears  in  the 
evening  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  was  first  seen. 

If  we  watch  this  apparent  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky 
from  day  to  day,  we  shall  soon  notice  that  the  sun  appears  in  the 
same  direction  from  us,  or  over  the  same  house,  or  hill,  or  church, 
or  wood,  every  day  at  noon,  or  when  it  is  highest  The  best  way 
to  convince  ourselves  of  this  will  be  to  mark  out  on  the  ground,  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  line  of  shadow  thrown  by  any  upright 
object — a  post  or  a  straight  tree  trunk,  the  comer  of  the  house  mU 

1  Itom  Greek  gk  tbe  earth,  and  grapho  to  write  or  describe, 
t  From  Greek  oriao  to  bound  or  limit 
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or  the  side  of  the  window — when  the  enn  Ib  highest,  or  when  the 
shadow  is  shortest,  and  to  watch  the  retum  of  tiie  shadow  to  this 
line  at  each  midday. 

2.  That  end  of  this  midday  or  meridian^  line  that  we  have 
drawn,  which  points  towards  the  sun  at  noon,'  marks  the  direction 
called  south;  and  the  opposite  end,  towards  which  the  shadow 
points  at  noon,  shows  the  direction  named  the  north,*  That  side 
of  the  house,  or  other  object,  which  faces  the  sun  and  is  lighted  up 
by  it  at  noon,  is  thus  called  the  south  side ;  the  opposite  one,  which 
is  in  shade  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  is  the  north  side.  Notice 
some  prominent  object,  a  tree,  or  spire,  or  hill,  that  lies  north  or 
south  from  where  you  are. 

3.  The  point  on  the  horizon  circle  near  which  the  sun  rises  in 
the  morning,  midway  between  north  and  south  on  that  side,  is 
named  the  east;  the  opposite  direction,  that  near  which  the  sun 
sets  in  the  evening,  is  called  the  wett;  the  side  of  the  house  which 
faces  the  morning  sun  is  thus  the  east  side;  that  which  looks  towards 

_,__     the  sun  setting  the 

igBT  I    fioest  side.     We  may 

mark  out  these  di- 
rections by  drawing 
a  line  at  right  angles 
across  our  north  and 
south  line. 

4.  The  four  direc- 
tions thus  laid  down 
— north,  south,  east, 
and  west — are  named 
the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compoM,  and 
give  the  foundation 
of  all  geographical 
descriptions. 
Midway  between  these  cardinal  points,  secondary 
direction  points  are  drawn,  and  are  named  from  those 
between  which  they  lie — north-east,  between  north  and 
east ;  south-east,  between  south  and  east ;  sotUh-xcest,  be- 
tween south  and  west ;  and  north-^est,  between  north  and 


Fig.  I. 


•JM.  I    ■.(. 

Fig.  2. 


1  From  Lat  meridUi,  iniddAy.  >  In  the  northern  hemUphera 

S  To  mark  the  meridian  line  with  greater  accuracy,  aet  np  a  straight  stick  on  a  lerel 
piece  of  groand.  Three  or  four  hours  before  noon  measure  the  length  of  its  shadow  on 
the  ground  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  post  as  a  centre  describe 
a  circle  with  this  distance  as  radius.  Observe  where  the  end  of  the  shadow  touches 
this  circle  again  in  the  afternoon ;  then  the  line  joining  the  middle  point  between 
these  two  on  the  circle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  post,  gives  the  line  of  the  meridian. 
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westy  as  in  this  diagiam  ;  and  these  should  be  marked  between 
the  cardinal  points  you  have  drawn  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  spaces  between  these  secondary  points  are  farther  dirided 
and  subdivided.  The  direction  midway  between  north  and  north- 
east takes  the  names  of  these  two  directions,  and  becomes  north- 
north-ead;  between  north  and  north-nordi-east  comes  the  point 
called  north  by  east,  and  between  north-north-east  and  north-east 
that  named  norih-mat  by  norihy  and  so  on.  There  are  thus  eight 
recognised  foivJU  in  each  quarter  of  the  circle,  or  thirty-two  points 
in  alL  One  of  the  first  duties  that  a  young  sailor  has  to  leam  is 
that  of  "boxing  the  compass,"  or  telling  off  these  thirty-two  points 
in  order  thus: — 

North.  South. 

North  by  east.  South  by  west. 

North-north-east.  South-south-west. 

North-east  by  north.  South-west  by  south. 

Northretut,  Sauth-weat 

North-east  by  east  South-west  by  west. 

East-north-east.  West-south-west 

East  by  north.  West  by  south. 

East.  West. 

East  by  south.  West  by  north. 

East-south-east  West-north-west 

South-egst  by  east  North-west  by  west 

South-east,  North-west, 

South-east  by  south.  North-west  by  north. 

South-south-east  North-north-west 

South  by  east.  North  by  west 

North. 

And  backward  from  north  round  by  west  to  south  and  east 

6.  As  the  whole  circle  is  divided  into  360  degrees,^  each  qtiadrcmt 
of  the  circle,  or  the  arc  between  the  cardinal  points,  between  north 
and  east  for  instance,  comprises  90  degrees  of  the  circle,  and  90 
degrees  thus  represents  a  right  angle,  i^h  degree  is  also  subdivided 
into  60  minutes;  and  as  there  are  eight  minor  spaces  in  each 
quadrant,  the  angle  between  two  points  is  equal  to  11^  degrees  or 
eleven  degrees  fifteen  minutes  ;  marked  thus,  11"  15'. 

7.  The  compass  that  we  have  been  drawing  upon  the  ground 
from  observation  of  the  sun's  position  at  noon  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  instrument  called  the  mariner's  compass,  which  is  a  divided 
card  borne  upon  a  magnetised  needle  that  points  towards  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth.  This  magnetic  pole  does  not  correspond 
to  tiie  true  north  of  the  earth,  and  is  ever  gradually  changing  its 
position,  so  that  the  mariner's  compass  is  subject  to  an  error  called 

1  In  the  division  most  conunonly  employed,  caUed  the  sezagesifflal  scale. 
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the  variaHon,  To  find  out  the  amount  of  this  variation  in  the 
instroment,  it  would  be  neceaaaiy  to  mark  out  a  trae  compass  from 
observation  of  the  son,  as  we  have  been  doing.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass is  thus  an  untrue  guide  unless  its  error  is  exactly  known  and 
allowed  for,  but  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it,  or,  indeed,  any 
instrument  or  appliance  other  than  we  can  readily  make  for  oui^ 
selvea 

8.  If  you  have  been  watching  the  return  of  the  shadow  of  the 
poet  or  comer-wall  from  which  you  first  got  the  direction  of  south 
to  the  same  position  every  day  at  noon,  you  will  have  begun  to 
notice  that  the  length  of  the  shadow  has  been  gradually  changing 
from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week.  If  you  began  to  observe 
it  in  winter  or  spring,  it  will  have  become  perceptibly  shorter  as 
summer  came  on;  or  if  in  summer,  longer  and  longer  through 
autumn  towards  winter.  In  other  words,  the  sun's  path  across  the 
sky  will  seem  to  have  risen  to  form  a  higher  arch  towards  summer, 
and  to  have  sunk  gradually  to  a  lower  and  flatter  one  as  winter 
approached* 

You  will  have  observed  also,  in  watching  the  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, that  the  places  where  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morning  and 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon-circle  in  the  evening,  do  not  correspond^ 
with  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  compass  that  we  have  drawn 
on  the  ground^  except  towards  the  end  of  March  and  September. 
They  are  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  these  points  in 
summer,  when  the  arch  of  the  sun's  path  is  highest  and  longest, 
and  a  corresponding  distance  to  the  south  of  them  in  winter,  when 
its  path  is  lowest  and  shortest  As  the  changes  of  the  seasonM  of 
the  year,  the  causes  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  under- 
stand, depend  upon  these  changes  in  the  height  of  the  apparent 
path  of  the  sun,  it  is  very  important  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  for  ourselves  by  actual  observation. 

9.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  way  to  do  this  will  be  to  make 
an  outline  sketch  of  that  part  of  the  horizon -circle  which  lies 
towards  the  snnrising  or  sunsetting,  or  both,  from  where  you  are 
living,  and  to  mark  upon  this,  eadi  time  that  a  clear  sunrise  or 
sunset  is  noticed,  the  position  where  the  sun  appears  or  disappears. 

The  accompanyiDg  sketch,  upon  which  the  positions  of  the  sun 
at  setting,  from  winter  on  towards  summer,  have  been  marked  at 
various  dates,  will  show  what  is  meant 

10.  If  we  go  out  and  observe  the  heavens  from  night  to  night, 
we  shall  soon  notice  that  though  the  dififerent  groups  of  stars  (or 

1  Here  in  the  British  lelea.  To  in  Inhabitant  of  London  the  mm  rises  and  seta  dne 
west  and  esst  on  the  20th  of  ICsioh  and  again  on  the  S8d  of  September,  when  day  and 
nli^t  are  of  eqnal  length. 
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ooBstellations  as  they  are 
called)  exhibit  always  the 
same  form  and  appearance, 
they  change  position  from 
honr  to  hour,  moving  across 
the  sky  just  as  the  sun  does, 
but  with  this  difference, 
that  some  of  them  are  visi- 
ble at  all  hours  of  every  clear 
night,  or  do  not  set  beneath 
the  horizon,  while  others 
rise  and  set  like  the  sun.  If, 
for  example,  we  watch  the 
well-known  group  of  stars 
commonly  called  from  its 
shape  the  ''  Plough "  or 
**  CSiarles's  wain"  or  "  wag- 
gon,'' which  the  Bomans 
called  ''Septem  Triones,'' 
the  seven  ploughing  oxen, 
we  may  see  it  in  such  a 
position  as  that  marked  (a) 
in  the  diagram  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  ;  and  if  we  look 
again  some  hours  later  it 
will  have  moved  round  to 
some  position  such  as  (h)  or 
(c),  or  an  intermediate  one.^ 
This  constellation  never  sets 
beneath  the  horizon  here  in 
Britain,  but,  in  the  south  of 
England,  you  will  notice  it 
just  touching  on  the  north- 
em  horizon,  when  it  is  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  circle 
through  which  it  seems  to 
pess  in  the  sky.  Others, 
such  as  the  three  bright 
stars  of  "Orion's  belt,"  or 
the  cluster  of  the  ''Pleiades," 
if  you  watch  them,  rise  in 
the  east  and  set  on  the 
western  horizon  like  the  sun. 
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bat  the  hfiiglit  of  the  axch  they  fonn  in  parsing  acroeB  the  sky, 
unlike  that  of  the  sun,  lemains  always  the  same. 

11.  Nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  dide  which  the  Plough  and  the 
other  stars  seem  to  form  in  their  course  in  the  northern  sky,  is  a  star 
which  remains  always  dose  to  the  same  poeitLon,  or  immediately 
beside  the  centre  or  pole  round  which  all  the  other  stars  seem  to 
revolye.  This  is  hence  called  the  Pole  Star,  or  the  ''North  Star." 
Two  of  the  brightest  of  the  stars  of  the  "Plough*'  or  the  "Wain"— 
the  two  which  form  the  back  of  the  imagined  waggon  or  the  face 
of  the  plough — are  very  nearly  in  line  with  this  central  star,  and 
are  called  the  pointers,  because  they  point  to  it  If  an  imaginary 
line  be  drawn  through  these  two  stars,  and  produced  onward  till 
the  extended  part  is  nearly  five  times  the  length  of  the  apparent 
distance  between  the  pointers,  as  in  the  diagram,  its  extremity  will 
fell  dose  to  the  Pole  star.  There  is  no  other  star  equally  bright  in 
its  -vicinity,  so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  mistaken. 

12.  Being  thus  able  to  find  the  position  of  the  Pole  star,  we  are 
in  pooeoosion  of  another  means  of  determining  the  cardiTiftl  points  of 
the  compass  at  any  place.^  If  overnight,  out  in  the  field  or  the 
garden,  we  set  up  two  sticks  so  that  a  line  joining  them  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pole  star,  we  shall  find  that  they  also  point  by 
day,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  sun  at  noon,  or  that  they  stand 
in  the  meridiiai  line,  north  and  soutL 

13.  I^  besides  the  direction  of  one  point  from  another,  we 
know  the  distance  between  the  two,  it  becomes  possible  to  define 
their  relatiye  position,  and  to  represent  this  accurately  on  paper 
on  a  reduced  scale.  The  most  convenient  measure  of  distance 
that  we  have  is  that  of  the  pace  ^  in  walking,  the  distance  between 
the  heel  of  one  foot  and  that  of  the  other.  In  the  army  and  among 
disciplined  men  the  pace  becomes  of  constant  length,  and  is  2^  feet 
(30  inches)  for  ordinary  marching,  or  about  2100  paces  go  to  an 
F.Tigliah  statute  mile  of  1760  yards.  (Find  out  for  yourself  what  is 
the  average  length  of  your  pace  in  ordinary  walking.) 

14.  Suppose  now,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  flagstaff  in  front 
of  the  doorway,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  post  points  directly  to 
the  door  at  noon,  and  that  we  find  the  distance  from  door  to  flag- 
staff to  be  20  paces,  we  can  say  then  that  the  staff  is  20  paces  south 
of  the  doorway,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  objects  are  at 
once  defined.  In  representing  these  relative  positions  on  paper  it  is 
usual  to  assume  that  the  top  side  of  the  paper  is  the  northern,  the 
bottom  the  southern,  as  the  compass  has  been  drawn  (p.  2),  the 

1  In  tba  northern  heminphere. 
*  Lil  pttjum*.    Tbo  Soman  pace,  however,  waa  tne  internd  between  one  heel-mark 
and  the  next  maik  of  the  aosM  heel,  and  waa  equivalent  to  4*8  Bngllah  feet 
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right  being  the  eastern  and  the  left  the  western  side.    Then,  taking 
any  eonvenient  distance  to  repxesent  20  paces,  say  20 
!liDoorwa»   tenths  of  an  inch,  the  places  of  the  staff  and  the  doorway 
would  be  laid  down  as  in  Fig.  6. 

Or  suppose  that,  from  the  place  where  we  hare  drawn 
the  compass  on  the  ground,  a  tree,  the  coiner  of  a  wall, 
or  any  noticeable  object, 

lies  in  the  direction  mid-  j^ 
way  between  the    north                                        .'* 
and  east  points,  and  that 
it   requires  15    paces   to 
reach  it,  we   would  say                          y' 
that    it   stood   15    paces                        / 
narihreadf  and  its  relatiye 
position  would  be  repre- 
sented on  paper,  to  the   

same  scale  we  used  before, 
;;*^       as  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  6.  15.  The   reduced  9caU  *  j-    ^ 

referred  to  above  is  a 
smaller  distance  chosen  at  will  to  represent  the  true  or  natural 
distance  in  plotting  or  laying  down  a  representation  of  the  relative 
position  of  two  objects  on  paper.  The  true  scale  in  the  first  of  the 
above  examples  is  one  of  paces,  but  to  represent  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  truly  on  paper  would  require  an  enormous  sheet,  and 
accordingly  we  have  diosen  a  reduced  scale,  making  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  represent  a  pace.  This  reduced  scale  is  said  to  be  one 
three-hundredth  (viv)  of  the  natural  scale ;  or  any  distance  repre- 
sented by  it  on  paper  must  be  multiplied  by  300  to  give  the  true 
length  it  represents,  for  we  have  found  the  pace  to  be  30  inches 
long,  and  have  taken  iS  of  an  inch  to  represent  a  pace. 

MAFPINa. 

16.  We  can  now  find  roughly  the  direction  and  distance  of  any 
object,  hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  begin  to  make  a  ground-plan  or 
map,  which  is  just  a  representation  in  miniature  of  a  part  of  the 
earth's  surface.^  We  can  find,  for  instance,  from  the  points  of  the 
compass  that  we  have  drawn,  or  by  making  another,  what  are  the 
directions  of  the  walls  of  the  room  or  of  the  fences  of  the  garden  or 
field,  and  by  pacing  along  these  we  can  get  a  sufficiently  accurate 
measurement  of  their  length. 

1  The  Aftrlcan  explorer  Schweiufhrth,  after  his  inetnunenti  had  been  lost  In  the 
Imnilng  of  his  hut,  made  a  sorrsT  of  a  large  district  of  the  Upper  NUe  bj  coonting  hU 
paces  and  observing  by  the  son  the  directum  of  his  marches. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  schoolroom  the  line  of  shado't? 

thrown  bj  the  upright  sash  of  the  window  at  noon  £el11s  across  the 

floor  in  the  direction  from  the  left  comer  of  the  window  side  of  the 

room  to  the  opposite  comer,  and  we 

find  on  pacing  it  that  the  room  is  10 

paces  square.     We  can  tell  then  that 

its  walls  lie  parallel  to  or  in  the  same 

direction  as  the  seoondaiy  points  of 

the  compass  ;  that   one  with   the 

window  in  it  and  the  back  wall  ran 

from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 

the  two  side  walls  from  north-east 

to  south-west     The  plan  of  the 

room,  drawn  to  the  scale  that  we 

have  used  before,  would  then  be  as 

we  haTe  shown  here,  the  dotted  line 

representing  the  direction  of  the  line 

of  shadow  at  noon,  and  the  stronger  lines  the  walls. 

17.  Or  we  may  go  out  into  the  garden  or  the  field,  and  make  a 

plan  of  its  outline  in  the  same  way.    Suppose  that,  after  marking 

out  the  compass  in  the  middle  of  the  field  by  means  of  the  shadow 

at  noon,  or  by  the  Pole  star  at  night,  we  find  that  the  fence  which 

contains    the    en- 
^  trance   gate    mea- 

sures 50  paces,  and 
that  it  Hes  in  the 
direction  north  - 
east  to  south-west, 
we  may  draw  it 
on  paper,  using  a 
scale  of  an  inch 
to  represent  100 
paces,!  as  shown 
by  the  line  (a)  Fig. 
8.  Next,  pacing 
along  the  north 
^  wall,  we  find  it  to 
3f»  be  180  paces  long, 
and  that  it  lies  as 
nearly  as  possible 

east  and  west ;  its  plan  is  then  shown  by  the  line  (6).    The  third 

1  A  laigeracaleihould  be  used  In  practice.  Thli  reduced  scale  would  be  repiesented 
\ff  the  ftaetlon  yg^f  for  In  this  case  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  represents  a  pace 
or  80  inches  long. 
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or  0onth-«a0t  hedge  proves,  let  us  Btappoee,  to  have  the  same  direction 
as  the  fence  whidi  has  the  gate  in  it,  and  is  170  paces  long ;  its  plan 
will  be  the  line  (e) ;  the  fourth  side  lies  south-east  to  north-west,  and 
measures  130  paces,  and  is  thus  shown  by  the  line  {d)  on  the  sketch. 

18.  Heie  then  we  haye  made  a  plan  or  map  of  the  field,  and 
have  drawn  it  la  its  true  geographical  directions.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  paces  round  its  sides  is  530,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe,  on 
the  supposition  that  each  pace  represents  about  8^  feet  If  now 
you  note  carefully  what  time  it  takes  you  to  walk  round  its 
boundaries,  you  wOl  gain  another  means  of  estimating  any  longer 
distance  ;  that  is,  by  observing  the  time  required  to  walk  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  or  better,  a  whole  mile,  or  four  times  round  the  field. 

19.  Knowing  how  to  find  for  yourself  the  caiTdiual  points  of  the 
compass  on  any  dear  day  or  night,  and  being  in  possession  of  two 
measures  of  distance  (your  pace,  and  the.  time  it  takes  you  to  walk 
a  mUe),  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  b^gin  to  learn  the  geography 
of  your  own  neighbourhood.  What  directions  do  the  roads  take 
from  your  house,  and  what  villages  or  towns  do  yoti  come  to  in 
following  them?  What  streams  or  rivers  are  there  near  you,  in 
what  directions  do  they  flow,  and  where  do  they  go  to  ?  What  lakes 
or  canals  f  What  kind  of  country  is  it  ?  Axe  there  any  hills  or 
mountains  ?  Is  it  wooded,  or  grassy,  or  under  com  ?  Are  there 
any  histoiical  monuments  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  what  events 
do  they  recall  ? 

80.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle  in 
Sussex,  where,  on  the  14th  of  October  1066,  the  Noimans  under 
William  the  Conqueror  finally  overthrew  the  Saxon  dynasty  in 
England,  and  where  William,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  founded 
a  splendiid  abbey,  the  high  altar  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  the  standard  of  Harold  felL 

From  the  grammar  school  above  the  town,  beside  the  cross-roads, 
or  better,  from  the  height  called  Caldbec^  Hill  immediately  behind 
it,  where  the  windmill  stands,  and  where  the  Watoh  Oak^  stood, 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  all  the  country  round,  and  away  south  over 
the  undulating  ridges  and  hollows,  fields,  meadows,  and  woods  to  the 
south,  towards  Eastbourne  and  tiie  heights  which  run  out  to  the 
white  chalk  clifiis  of  Beachy  Head,  enclosing  Pevensey  Bay,  where 
the  Noimans  landed  and  burnt  their  ships  to  prevent  retreat 
Watohing  the  sun  at  noon  from  this  height,  it  is  seen  nearly  over 
Oatsfield  windmill,  which  stands  prominently  on  one  of  the  nearer 

1  Fopnlarly  '*  CallbAck  HUL"  a  coiraptlon  of  Caldbeo,  or  Cold  Bzook,  the  name  of 
a  stnam  whlcn  flowi  fhnn  its  iiope. 

>  The  name  Watoh  Oak  la  probably  dezlyed  from  the  times  when  beaooni  ware  erected 
apon  emlnenoes  commending  Tlewi  of  the  ooaat,  In  order  to  raise  the  eonntry  In  caie  of 
InTaakm.— IFoleott. 
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ridges  between  us  and  the  sea.  The  south  line  then  runs  from 
Galdbec  Hill  a  little  to  the  left  of  Catsfield  Mill,  or,  in  technical 
language,  the  hearing  of  the  mill  from  where  we  stand  is  south  b j 
west.  BLaving  fixed  t.hi«  TnaiTi  ftftWiiTiftl  point,  and  having  marked 
the  compass  out  on  the  ground,  we  find  that  Black  Horse  Mill, 
which  rises  high  and  dear  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond  the 
town  and  the  abbej,  is  almost  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east point  Here  then  we  have  three  prominent  objects,  the 
directions  of  which  from  one  another  we  know,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  our  map.  Before  leaving  the  lull  we  maj  notice  that  the  main 
street  of  the  town  descending  the  ridge  into  the  valley,  and  the  road 
towards  Hastings  continuing  it  up  the  opposite  ascent,  have  nearly, 
the  same  general  direction  as  the  line  joining  this  point  with  Black 
Horse  Mill,  or  that  they  ran  from  north-west  to  south-east  This 
may  serve  for  one  day's  work. 

21.  Another  day,  starting  from  the  cross  roads  immediately 
under  Caldbec  Hill,  we  know  that  the  south  line  runs  dose  by 
Catsfield  Mill,  which  we  can  see  from  this,  and  we  can  thus  mark 
out  a  compass  at  once.  Facing  round  with  our  backs  to  the  south, 
we  now  note  that  the  London  road  runs  straight  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  if  we  follow  it  a  short  way  over  the  ridge 
we  find  it  descending  into  the  valley  beyond,  and  climbing  a  fiirther 
ridge  beyond,  always  in  the  same  due  north  line. 

Coming  back  to  the  cross  roads  it  may  be  next  observed  that 
the  Lewes  road  past  the  Drill  Hall  and 
on  towards  the  ''  Union,"  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  neither  due  west  nor 
south-west,  but  between  these  two  direc- 
tions, or  wesfrsouth-west ;  and  that  the 
road  down  into  the  main  street  of  Battle 
follows  exactly  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east point  On  coming  home  we  may 
begin  our  map  by  marking  down  these 
roads  in  their  proper  directions,  as  in 
Fig.  9. 

S2.  On  another  occasion,  coming 
back  to  the  cross  roads,  the  measuxement  of  the  high  road 
through  Battle  may  be  made.  Starting  with  our  backs  to  the 
finger-post  pointing  to  the  London  and  Lewes  roads,  and  walk- 
ing down  &e  TTigh  Street,  we  note  that  500  paces  bring  us  to 
whero  Mount  Street  rnns  off  to  the  left ;  from  that,  350  paces 
more  down  through  the  main  street,  past  the  ''Qeorge"  in  the 
same  south-east  direction,  bring  us  to  the  open  space  called  the 
Bull  Ring,  opposite  the  great  towered  gateway  of  the  abbey.     From 


Fig.  ». 
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this  point  the  road  bencLs  a  little  more  to  the  east  between  the 
high  wall  of  the  abbey  endosoie  and  St  Mary's  chnxchyaidy  for 
a  distance  also  of  350  paces ;  then  it  toins  a  little  more  to  the 
zighty  or  to  the  south-south-east,  for  310  paces,  down  the  hill  to  the 
toU-gate,  where  the  road  to  the  powder-mills  runs  off  to  the  right ; 
200  paces  more,  south-east  again,  passing  the  road  on  the  left  which 
leads  to  the  railway  station,  bring  us  to  the  bridge  over  the  railway  ; 
and  for  400  paces  more  we  ascend  the  ridge  in  the  same  direction. 
Next  there  is  a  bend  more  to  the  east  for  250  paces,  then  an  east- 
south-east  stretch  of  750  paces  up  the  hill,  and  300  paces  more, 
south-east  again,  bring  us  opposite  the  Black  Horse  Mill  on  the  left 
of  the  road  From  this  height  we  can  look  back  to  Caldbec  Hill 
and  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  stands,  down  which  we  have  come, 
remarking  also  the  steep  descent  on  each  side  of  where  we  are  now 
standing,  down  through  Bodehurst^  wood  to  the  vaUey  in  which 
Sedlescomb  lies  on  the  right,  and  to  the  hollow  between  us  and 


Fig.  10. 

Telham^  Hill  on  the  left.  We  may  also  note  that  from  this  point 
Catsfield  Mill  is  to  our  left;,  and  that  a  line  pointing  towaids  it 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  direction  of  Caldbec  HiL    Catsfield 

1  Popularly  Batlnirrt ;  Boiekunt  a  "  the  hoiue  in  the  thicker  part  of  the  wood." 
>  TeU  B a  ronnd  hill,  and  kam^ti  home. 
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Mill  thus  bears  south-west  from  Black  Hone  Mill.  This  bearing, 
with  that  from  the  cross  roads,  will  enable  us  to  fix  its  position. 
Having  noted  down  all  the  changes  of  direction,  and  the  distances 
from  point  to  point  along  the  road  (reckoned  in  paces),  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  make  a  map  of  the  road  on  paper  at  home,  as 
shown  (Fig.  10).  Here,  for  convenience,  a  scale  of  about  1000  paces 
to  an  inch  (rsivv)  ^  ^>een  adopted,  but  a  much  laiger  scale  should 
be  used  in  practice. 

23.  We  have  now  made  sure  of  the  central  line  of  our  map,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  extend  it  in  anj  direction.  Suppose  we  next 
follow  the  side  road  which  we  noticed  branching  off  from  the  turn- 
pike gate,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  highway,  or  south-west 
from  it  (see  Fig.  11).  We  find  that  it  goes  stndght  in  this  direction 
for  about  1600  paces  along  the  slope  of  the  Abbey  Park,  which 
rises  up  to  the  old  dormitory  buildings  on  the  right,  and  we  note 
the  little  stream  which  runs  (also  to  south-west)  nearly  parallel  with 
it  in  the  hollow  on  the  left  At  the  end  of  the  long  straight  piece 
the  road  turns  to  the  left  or  south  for  another  400  paces,  to  where 
it  crosses  the  road  which  runs  east  and  west  up  Telham  HiU  on  the 
left,  and  up  Camp  Hill,  through  the  hop-field  on  its  steep  slope,  on 
the  right  towards  Ninfield.  At  these  cross  roads  we  may  notice  that 
Caldbec  Hill  and  the  Catsfield  windnull  stand  in  almost  exactly 
opposite  directions  from  one  another,  and  we  know  already  that 
these  two  points  are  nearly  north  and  south  of  one  another,  so  that 
these  cross  roads  are  very  nearly  due  south  of  Caldbec  Hill  or  of  the 
cross  roads  on  the  ridge  near  ^e  Grammar  SchooL  This  will  test 
the  accuracy  of  our  measurements  when  we  come  to  mark  the  road 
on  our  map ;  as  it  is  a  smaller  road  than  the  main  highway,  it 
should  be  shown  by  a  narrower  double  line. 

24.  Another  day  we  may  add  the  pathway  which  leaves  the 
main  road  at  the  wicket  beside  the  Abbey  gateway,  leading  south- 
west, south-south-west,  and  then  south-south-east,  round  the  height 
of  the  Abbey  Park,  to  join  the  road  to  the  powder-mills.  In  this 
walk  the  stream  in  the  deep  hollow  on  the  right,  formed  between 
the  height  of  the  Abbey  Park  and  the  high  ridge  along  the  top  of 
which-  the  Lewes  road  extends,  will  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  lake 
which  receives  it  at  the  base  of  Camp  HiU  We  may  afterwards  go 
along  the  powder-mills  road  to  mark  the  place  where  the  stream 
from  this  lake,  passing  beneath  the  bridge  on  the  Ninfield  road, 
joins  the  other  little  south-west  flowing  stream  that  we  formerly 
noted  running  alongside  the  road  from  the  turnpike.  This  is  called 
in  geographical  language  the  ccT^uenee  of  the  streams.  Their  right 
and  left  banks  are  those  which  rise  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  as  we  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  is  flowing. 
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After  the  confluence  the  united  streams  form  another  lake,  and 
thence,  by  the  old  powder-millB  (now  made  into  hop-kilns)  on  the 
left  bank,  ran  away  south  and  south-east 

25.  For  another  walk  we  may  take  the  east  road  up  Telham 
Hill,  and  add  this  to  our  map.  On  the  way  up  the  slope,  at  about 
1000  paces  from  the  cross  roads,  we  come  to  the  bridge  over  the 
very  deep  cutting  which  has  been  made  to  let  the  railway  pass,  and 
notice  that  the  line  at  this  point  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  road.  Elnowing  the  position  of  this  bridge,  we 
shall  be  able  to  draw  on  our  map  the  line  of  railway  between  it  and 
the  bridge  on  the  main  highway,  using  a  sign  that  wOl  distinguish 
the  railway  from  an  ordinary  road.  As  we  dimb  higher  up  the  ridge 
we  have  a  distinct  view  across  the  hollow  which  separates  us  from 
the  opposite  height  on  which  the  Abbey  stands,  and  of  the  ridges  on 
each  side  of  it  From  this  point  also  we  can  form  the  best  idea  of 
the  battle-field.  It  was  on  the  rounded  slope  now  crowned  by  the 
Abbey,  and  on  the  ridge  beneath  Caldbec  Hill,  that  Harold's  Saxon 
Camp  was  pitched,  guarding  the  only  road  to  London.^  On  reaching 
the  end  of  the  road  up  Telham  Hill  we  find  ourselves  on  the  main 
road  to  Hastings,  and  returning  by  this  way  towards  Battle  we  may 
note  that  the  Telham  Hill  or  Ninfield  road  branches  off  just  900 
paces  above,  or  south-east  o^  the  Black  Horse  Mill. 

26.  Another  day  we  may  add  Mount'  Street  to  the  map,  noting 
how  it  runs  north  fdong  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  then  bends  north- 
east away  to  WhatHngton.  Gbing  up  again  from  this  to  the  wind- 
mill on  Caldbec  Hill,  let  us  look  this  time  more  particularly  at  the 

1  The  Nonnaiu  (about  80,000  men)  oomlng  up  ttom  the  coast  at  PeveoBer,  are  be- 
liered  to  have  flnt  tmforled  their  flag  at  Standard  Hill,  near  Ninfield,  a  few  mileB  to  the 
Bonth-west  of  ns,  and  to  have  marched  thence,  perhaps  along  the  very  line  of  the  road 
on  which  we  are  standing,  to  take  np  their  positions  here  on  Camp  Hill  and  along  the 
slope  of  Telham  Hill,  or  Heohelande,  opposite  the  Saxon  camp.  Their  ships  had  oeen 
bnmed  behind  them,  so  "  that  their  only  hope  mi^t  lie  in  their  ooorsge  ana  resolution, 
their  only  safety  in  Tlctory."  ..."  When  the  Normans  had  given  the  signal  of  battle 
the  first  encounter  began  with  a  flight  of  arrows  from  both  armies  for  some  time ;  then, 
setting  foot  to  foot,  they  foo^t  man  to  man,  and  maintained  the  battie  a  long  while. 
Bat  when  the  English,  with  admirable  courage  and  bravery,  had  received  their  fiercest 
onset,  tJie  Norman  horse  furiously  charged  tbem  with  roU  career.  When  neither  of 
these  could  break  the  army,  they  (the  NormansX  as  they  had  before  sgreed,  retreated, 
but  kept  their  ranks  in  good  order.  The  l&iglish,  thinking  they  fled,  broke  their  ranks, 
and  without  keeping  any  order,  pressed  hard  apon  the  enemy ;  bat  they,  rallying  their 
forces,  chaieed  afresh  on  every  aide  with  the  thickest  of  them,  and,  encompassing  them 
round,  repulsed  them  with  a  mighty  slaughter.  Yet  the  English,  having  gotten  the 
higher  ground,  stood  out  for  a  long  time,  tul  Harold  himself  was  shot  through  with  sn 
arrow,  and  fell  down  dead.  Then  they  presently  turned  their  backs  and  betook  them- 
selves  every  man  to  flight" 

"  The  Norman,  proud  and  haughty  with  this  victory,  iu  memory  of  the  battle  erected 
an  abbey  ...  in  that  place  where  Harold,  after  many  wounds,  died  amongst  the 
thickest  of  his  enemies,  that  it  might  be,  as  it  were,  the  eternal  monument  of  the 
Norman  victory.  About  l^iis  abbey  tiiere  grew  up  afterwards  a  town  of  the  same 
name."— (Camden*s  Britannia.) 

s  Originally  Montjoye,  probably  a  memorial  of  the  spot  whither  William  rode  in 
triumph  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  and  of  a  mound  of  stones  raised  to  com- 
memorate it—WalooU. 
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tdi^  or  rise  and  fall  of  the  groimd  with  which  we  have  now  become 
familiar.  Evidentlj  this,  and  the  top  of  the  ridge  along  which  the 
Hastings  road  passes  beyond  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  are  the  highest 
parts  of  the  ground  Between  these  heights,  the  ridge  on  which  the 
town  stands  rons  down  to  meet  that  up  which  the  Hastings  road 
ascends  beyond  the  railway.  To  right  and  left  of  the  town  ridge 
are  deep  rounded  hollows.  That  on  the  right  we  have  already  re- 
marked from  the  Lewes  road,  and  from  l£e  pathway  round  the 
Abbey  Park  ;  the  other  descends  immediately  from  Mount  Street, 
and  if  we  go  down  to  the  churchyard  we  can  have  a  full  view  of  it 
from  behind  the  church.  From  this  hollow  the  stream  named  the 
Caldbec  runs  away  to  the  north-east,  and  we  know  that  the  stream 
passing  the  powder-mills  flows  south  from  the  opposite  hollow. 
The  main  street  of  Battle  thus  forms  the  voaUfr-^riing  of  the  streams 
of  the  district  When  rain  falls  over  it  the  rills  which  run  down  on 
one  side  of  the  highway  go  to  join  the  powder-mills  stream,  and  if 
we  followed  this  down  we  should  find  it  reaching  the  sea  close  to  St 
Leonard's.  The  rain  which  fiEdls  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is 
drained  off  into  the  hollow  from  which  the  Caldbec  flows  to  join 
other  streamlets  in  forming  the  river  that  reaches  the  Channel  near 
Winchelsea. 

27.  Having  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground 
in  repeated  walks,  we  may  now  begin  to  mark  out  the  relief  of 
the  district  on  our  map,  using  what  are  termed  hackurea,  or  short 
lines  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  and  made  stronger  and 
placed  closer  together  where  the  slope  is  steeper  and  higher,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  This  done,  the  map  may  be  completed  by 
marking  in  the  blocks  of  houses  along  the  roads,  and  by  writing  the 
names  of  the  more  prominent  objects  opposite  to  each. 

28.  If  we  wished  to  represent  the  rise  and  foil  of  the  ground 
along  any  particular  line  in  a  more  distinct  way  than  can  be  done 
by  mapping,  we  should  have  recourse  to  what  is  called  a  section  on 
that  line.  Take  the  line  of  road  between  the  Grammar  School  and 
Black  Horse  Mill  for  example.  We  have  noticed  in  going  over  it 
that  the  road  descends  evenly  down  the  High  Street  to  the  space 
in  front  of  the  Abbey  gate,  that  from  the  BuU  Ring  on  past  St 
Mary's  Church  it  is  nearly  level,  and  that  it  descends  from  there 
more  rapidly  to  the  toU-gate.  Here  again  there  is  a  more  level 
piece,  after  which  the  road  begins  to  ascend  again  over  the  railway 
bridge,  and  up  the  undulating  ridge  towards  the  Black  Horse  Mill 
Looking  back  frx>m  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  on  which  the  Grammar  School  stands.  Without 
careful  measurements  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  level  or 
levelling  telescope,  we  cannot  find  out  veiy  accurately  the  differences 
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of  height  of  each  point  along  the  road ;  but  we  can  get  a  very 
good  general  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground  without  this.  The 
part  of  the  road  before  the  railway  bridge  was  reached  was  evidently 
the  lowed  ground  that  we  passed  over,  for  the  road  ascended  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  we  may  assume  that  tiie  cross  roads  near  the  Oram- 
mar  School  are  about  150  feet,  and  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse 
Mill  about  200  feet  above  this  point  To  represent  a  section  of  the 
road  between  these  points,  then,  we  may  draw  a  horizontal  line  of 
the  same  length  as  their  distance  on  our  map  (3400  paces  of  the 
scale),  and  suppose  this  line  to  represent  the  lowest  level,  or  the  level 
of  the  road  at  the  toll-gate  (upper  section,  Fig.  1 2).  The  left  and  right 
ends  of  this  line  will  then  represent  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  croas  roads  and  the  base  of  Black  Horse  Mill ;  and  distances  along 
it  of  850,  350,  310,  and  200  paces,  measured  from  the  left  end,  will 
thow  the  horizontal  distancM  ^  of  the  Bull  Ring,  the  level  past  the 
church,  the  toU-gate,  and  the  railway  bridge.  We  then  measure  off  a 
distance  of  150  feet  (or  60  paces  of  the  scale),  and  mark  this  distance 
upward  vertically  from  the  left  end  of  the  hue  we  have  drawn,  to  re- 
present the  level  of  the  cross  roads.  Next  a  distance  of  200  feet  (or 
80  paces  of  the  scale),  marked  up  from  the  right  end  of  the  line,  will  . 
show  the  height  of  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse  Mill  above  the 
lowest  part  Between  these  highest  levels  and  the  lowest  midway 
we  can  now  draw  an  evenlyrsloping  line  to  above  that  point  on 
the  horizontal  line  which  indicates  the  distance  of  the  Bull  Ring,  to 
represent  the  imiform  descent  of  the  High  Street ;  then  a  level  part 
to  show  the  flat  road  past  St.  Mary's  chiuxsh  ;  and  then  a  slope  again 
down  to  touch  the  horizontal  line  at  the  lowest  level  near  the 
railway  ;  and  from  that  an  undulating  line  sloping  upward  to 
represent  the  rise^of  the  Hastings  road  to  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  as 
shown  below.     Here  then  we  have  an  imaginary  view  of  the  profile 
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of  the  load  as  it  would  appear  if  we  had  cut  down  the  ground  all 

i  The  boriaontol  distanoea  are  strictly  aoinewhat  Itu  then  those  meesnred  slong  the 
iloping  ground ;  bat  for  cor  present  purpose  this  difTerence  may  be  disregarded. 
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along  it  on  one  side  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  it  This  is 
called  a  teetim  to  a  true  acaU,  for  we  have  used  the  same  scale  in  repre- 
senting the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  heights.  In  most  cases  where 
sections  are  drawn,  however,  a  laiger  scale  is  used  to  represent  the 
vertical  heights  than  is  employed  to  show  the  horizontal  distance, 
for  hj  so  doing  each  smaller  rise  and  £bl11  of  the  ground  is  brought 
out  more  distinctly.  The  lower  section,  Fig.  12,  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  have  been  exaggerated  four  times,  the  horizontal 
scale  remaining  the  same,  will  make  this  evident  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind  in  looking  at  any  section  that  one  may  meet 
with  in  books  or  maps,  and  to  inquire  first  of  all  what  relation  the 
vertical  scale  bears  to  the  horizontal  one :  if  these  are  the  same,  we 
have  a  true  profile  ;  if  they  are  different,  then  this  difference  must 
be  clearly  understood  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions. 

29.  For  practice  in  mapping,  the  following  examples  may  be 
worked  out  on  the  slate  or  on  paper,  using  a  scale  of  about  four 
inches  to  represent  1000  paces  ;  but  the  practical  mapping  of  a  part 
of  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  manner  above  diown,  should 
in  no  case  be  neglected. 

1.  At  a  point  which  we  shall  call  (a)  on  a  road  which  runs  due  east  and 
west,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun  at  noon,  a  church  spire  i» 
noticed  bearing  due  north  from  na,  and  a  hill  top  sonth-east  Walking  east- 
ward along  the  road  for  1000  paces,  it  is  noticed  that  the  church  spire  now 
bean  north-west,  and  going  on  another  600  paces,  the  direction  of  liie  hill  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  or  due  south.  What  are  the  distances  of  the  chuch 
and  of  the  hill  from  the  point  (a)  ? 

2.  Draw  a  rough  map  from  tha  following  notes : — ^ 

Ship  anchored  opposite  a  small  bay.  Rowed  on  shore  to  west  point  of 
bay,  and  ascended  knoll  at  end  of  low  line  of  hiUs  which  extends  along  th<» 
coast  towards  north-west  Call  the  knoll  (a).  From  it  ship  distant  6000 
yards  bearing  south-east  The  opposite  headland  of  bay  (call  it  e)  bears 
exactly  east  From  knoll  look  to  north  and  east  across  a  yalley  with  small 
stream,  and  hills  beyond,  on  which  note  two  peaks ;  one  (call  it  c)  bears  due 
north,  other  (call  it  d)  bears  north-north-east  Head  of  bay  bears  north-east 
Walked  along  hills  from  (a),  moving  north-west,  and  at  8000  yards  observed 
peak  {d)  bearing  north-east  On  the  left  the  coast  was  distant  1000  yards. 
Went  on  in  same  direction  (north-west),  8000  yards  more,  and  came  to  point 
<6)  on  the  line  of  hills  extending  frt>m  (a) ;  (5)  is  top  of  diflT  rising  abruptly 
ftx)msea.  Beyond  it  ooast-line  goes  of^  bearing  west-north-west  At  (6)  obeenred 
bearing  to  peak  (c)  north-east  From  (6)  turned  to  right,  and  talked  due 
east  4260  yards,  when  I  found  myself  with  knoll  (a)  bearing  due  south,  and 
peax  (e)  due  north.  Going  on  1000  yards  more,  crossed  the  stream,  which 
came  down  from  the  north-west,  and  flowed  off  into  the  sea  on  the  bearing  of 
the  ship,  which  we  saw  about  five  miles  off  (8800  yards).  Going  on  in  the  same 
direction  2000  yards  more,  peak  (d)  was  seen  to  bear  due  north.    Another 

1  From  one  of  the  examination  papers  for  the  prise  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 
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1250  jBidM  brought  UB  to  he»d  of  bay ;  the  ship  now  bearing  nearly  due  sonth, 
and  the  east  headland  of  the  bay  {e)  bearing  south-east  The  whole  distance 
from  (6)  to  the  head  of  the  bay  had  been  8500  yards.  The  bay  from  this 
IK>int  carved  slightly  ronnd  on  either  side  to  the  headlands  (a)  and  {e).  This 
line  of  hills  on  which  were  peaks  (c)  and  {d)  ran  ronnd  and  ended  in  the 
headland  («). 

3.  Draw  a  section  of  the  ground  from  the  following  data,  to  a 
tme  and  an  exaggerated  vertical  scale  : — 

Leaying  the  house,  walked  np  a  path  which  leads  up  by  a  steep  slope  to 
the  top  of  a  hill ;  descended  the  opposite  undulating  slope  to  a  bridge  oyer 
a  stream  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide  valley ;  ascended  an  opposite  gentle  and 
uniform  slope  to  the  top  of  a  rertical  cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
distance  from  the  house  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  750  paces,  from  the  hill- 
top to  the  bridge  1400  paces,  and  from  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  1800 
paces.  The  house  is  200  feet,  the  hill  480,  the  bridge  over  stream  50,  and  the 
diff  250  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 


n.  SKETCH  OF  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

.1.  1000-450  BJO. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  have  been  gatheiing  informa- 
tion about  your  own  home  country,  all  the  knowledge  that  we  yet 
poeseas  about  the  mnface  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  been  gradually 
gained.  The  geographers  of  ancient  times,  beginning  with  the 
disbict  in  which  they  lived,  little  by  little  extended  the  circle  of 
their  knowledge  both  by  theii«own  journeys  and  by  studying  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers  and  voyagers  outward  £rom  that  known 
centre,  learning  firom  them  what  directions  they  had  taken,  whether 
towards  the  sunrising  or  sunsetting,  the  north  or  the  south ;  and 
the  times  and  distances  between  one  point  and  another  of  the  route  ; 
and  by  laying  down  these  itineraries  on  their  maps. 

Little  by  little  the  clouds  of  ignorance  were  thus  rolled  back- 
wards, till  knowledge  spreading  westward  joined  that  which  had 
grown  out  eastward  round  the  globe.  Though  in  our  own  day  the 
unknown  has  been  chased  into  tbe  most  inaccessible  comers  of  the 
earth,  the  same  process  of  extending  knowledge  is  in  progress,  and 
gei^xapbers  of  the  present  day  are  ever  gathering  accounts  of  new 
journeys  past  the  borders  of  the  unknown  regions,  each  of  which 
contributes  a  little  towards  the  removal  of  the  darkness  which  still 
hangs  over  these  ''  ends  of  the  earth." 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  the  best  idea  of  the  gradual  expansion  of 
knowledge  if  we  go  back  nearly  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  historical  accounts,  and  from  that  as  a  starting- 
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pointy  picture  to  oxmelves  the  world  aa  known  to  the  more  dvilifled 
nations,  at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  little  maps  which  have  heen  designed  to  accompany  these 
chapters  exhibit  the  known  world  at  twelve  such  periods ;  an 
appearance  of  cloud  covers  the  skirts  of  each,  leaving  unveiled  only 
those  lands  and  seas  which  were  the  scene  of  the  recorded  events  of 
history,  and  this  lifts  or  roUs  back  aa  the  limits  of  knowledge  gradu- 
ally extend.  Each  is  on  the  same  scale,  and  on  each  the  different 
States  and  Empires  of  the  period  are  marked  out  as  far  as  the  scale 
will  admit,  so  that  they  combine  at  a  glance  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  ages  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  one  to  another  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  be  traced. 

1.  About  1000-450  ac. 

1.  In  the  earliest  times  of  which  ve  have  any  records,  the  moie  civilised 
nations  of  the  world  were  those  inhabiting  the  diores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  there  accordingly  the  great  events  of  ancient  history  have  their 
scenes.  The  commerce,  and  along  with  that  the  geographical  knowledge,  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Phopnidans  and  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
all  centred  and  spread  ontward  from  the  deep  bays  and  harbours  of  that 
inland  sea. 

The  Phcsnicians  especially,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  country  which 
slopes  down  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  great  seaports,  were  the  sailors  and  traders 
of  early  times.  Within  the  space  of  three  centuries  (from  about  B.C.  1300 
to  1000)  they  explored  all  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
covered  these  wltii  their  forts,  factories,  and  cities,  while  their  ships  ploughed 
the  sea  in  all  directions.  They  colonised  Cyprus,  and,  after  mastering 
the  rich  islands  of  the  .£gean,  sailed  farther  west  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
founding  also  tbb  city  of  Carthage,  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  an  opulent 
and  powerful  state  on  the  North  African  coast,  which  grew  in  greatness  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  mother  country  of  Fhconicia  began  to  wane.  From 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  these  Indefatigable  explorers  pushed  farther 
on  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  tiie  wide  Atlantic,  building  the 
town  of  Oaddvr  (the  present  Cadiz)  on  the  south-west  of  Spain  in  a  country 
which  gave  them  fabulous  wealth  of  silver,  iron,  and  lead ;  boldly  venturing 
northward  across  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  reached  the  tin-yielding  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  and  loaded  their  ships  with  cargoes  of  that  metal  at  the  Scilly 
Isles.  Sailing  southward  also  fix>m  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  dis- 
covered the  idands  we  now  know  as  the  Canaries,  obtaining  from  their  shores 
the  shell-fish  which  yielded  the  costly  Tyrian  purple.  It  was  in  this  direction 
also  that  Hanno^  the  Carthaginian,  led  a  famous  expedition,  consisting,  it  is 
said,  of  60  ships,  with  30,000  men  and  women  on  board  of  them,  to  extend 
discovery  along  the  African  coasts  and  to  found  Phoenician  towns  and 
colonies.  In  this  vojrage  Hanno  went  south  perhaps  as  far  as  onr  present 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Himilco,  commanding  another  fleet,  starting  from 
GaiUlir,  coasted  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  reached  Great  Bi-itain,  which  he  calls 
Alfioiin  (Albion),  and  leme,  a  sacred  island  of  the  west,  the  modem  Ireland. 

Wliile  some  of  their  navigators  were  thus  ex])Ioring  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  others  seem  to  have  found  their  way  out  by 
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the  narrow  Red  Sea  to  the  Indies,  and  the  overland  caravans  carrying  their 
mannfactnres  appear  to  have  made  them  acquainted  with  all  the  lands 
eastward  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

2.  One  of  the  oldest  descriptions  of  the  world  that  has  been  preserved  to 
onr  times  is  that  of  the  Greek  historian,  traveller,  and  geographer,  Herodotus, 
who  lived  about  450  (484<408)  years  before  Christ,  at  the  time  when  Greek 
art  was  at  its  zenith.  With  Athens  and  Greece  for  a  centre,  he  describes 
the  countries  immediately  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  shows  that 
knowledge  had  then  sprmd  out  north  and  eastward  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  to  Persia  and  the  confines  of  India  and  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Tet,  strange  to  say,  the  name  of  Bome,  which  at  that  time  was 
a  flourishing  dty,  is  not  mentioned  once,  and  of  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian 
discoveries  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  he  had  but  an  imperfect  idea.  He 
was  minutely  acquainted,  however,  with  Greece,  the  JEgean  islands,  and  Asia 
Minor ;  he  travelled  also  to  Phoenicia,  through  ISgypt  as  far  as  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  to  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  saw  Uie  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Edbaiana,  Africa  is  described  by  him  as  being 
surrounded  by  the  sea. 

8.  In  the  century  previous  to  that  in  which  he  lived,  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  had  established  a  mighty  empire  which  extended  beyond  the  present 
area  of  Persia  to  the  Indies  on  the  east,  and  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  The  ancient  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  also  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Cyrus,  and  his  successors  extended  the  Pe^ian  Empire  to 
PhcBnida,  Cyprus,  and  Ilgypt  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  also  added  to 
tiie  empire,  but  the  attempts  to  subdue  Greece,  made  only  a  year  or  two 
before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  were  completely  foiled.  Three  successive 
invasions  of  Greece  ended  disastrously  for  Persia :  in  the  first  the  invading 
fleet  was  shipwrecked  off  Mtmnt  Athas;  the  second  was  pushed  back  at  Mara- 
thon ;  and  the  third,  under  Xerxes,  was  repulsed  at  the  pass  of  Thermqpykc, 
at  Salamit,  and  at  PUUasa, 

4.  At  the  period  of  our  first  little  chart,  then,  the  decadence  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire  had  already  begun.  Greece  was  becoming  a  strong  power, 
and  had  flourishing  colonies  all  round  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  at 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Italy,  at  MtusUia  (the  present 
Marseilles),  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  Oyrene  in  North  Africa,  at  Cyprus,  at 
ByzanHum  (Constantinople),  on  the  Thradan  coasts,  at  Theodosia  (Kaffa) 
near  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  at 
many  points  between  these. 

Carthage  had  already  risen  fh>m  its  condition  of  a  colony  to  that  of  a 
great  independent  state,  which  held  all  the  North  African  coast  west  of 
Cyrenaica,  the  rich  country  of  Tartessus  (Tarshish,  Andaluoia),  and  the  gates 
of  the  Mediterranean  between.  The  Carthaginians  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  first  trial  of  strength  the  Carthaginian  army 
under  Trft^mnftaT  hsd  been  defeated.  Home  had  been  founded  for  perhaps 
800  years.  Already  the  Romans  had  taken  the  lead  in  Latium,  and  the  Re- 
public was  in  constant  warfare  vrith  its  neighbours  on  all  sides — ^the  southern 
Etruscans,  the  Volscians,  and  the  ^ui. 

Thus  tiie  great  events  of  this  period  were  clustered  round  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  As  yet  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  west  and  north  beyond  these 
were  vaguely  called  the  Hyperboreans  by  the  Greeks,  "  the  dwellers  behind 
the  north  wind;"  and  eastward  beyond  Persia  and  the  Indies  Herodotus 
could  only  mark  "unknown  deserts"  on  his  map. 
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2.  460-825  B.a 

1.  With  the  defeats  that  resiilted  in  the  attempts  to  subdue  Greece,  the 
decadence  of  the  great  Persian  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  and  it  now 
became  a  prey  to  internal  conflicts.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  was 
the  reyolt  and  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  sgainst  his  brother  the  emperor 
Artaxerxes,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Cwmom  (401  Bia),  near  Babylon,  in 
which  Cyrus  was  slain,  and  fh>m  which  Xenophon  made  his  adventurous 
retreat  at  the  head  of  the  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  Ciril  wars  had  also  broken  out  between  the  States  of 
Greece,  and  soon  after  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  the  Spartans  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  State,  which  had  been  the  ru&ng  one  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasions.  These  troubles  gave  occasion  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  Macedonia,  a  State  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Greek  nations,  and  which  had  recovered  its  independence  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

2.  Under  Philip  II.  Macedonia  grew  in  prosperity  and  power ;  he  subdued 
the  southern  Greek  States,  was  appointed  general  of  all  the  Greek  forces 
against  Persia,  and  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  that  country  when  he 
was  assassinated  (b.c.  886).  His  son,  Alexander,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  sge^ 
then  ascended  the  throne,  and  took  up  the  command  of  the  forces  levied 
against  Persia.  After  putting  doim  sevenl  revolts  at  home  with  a  strong  hand, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont  l  (834  B.a)  with  80,000  foot  and  6000  horse, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus  {Koja  Chai).  To 
this  succeeded  a  victorious  march  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  defiles  of  the 
Cilician  mountains,  in  which  Darius  IIL  had  stationed  his  army.  At  IsBUi,  a 
seaport  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  (from  Iskender  =  Alexander), 
the  famous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  treasures  as  well  as  the  family  of 
Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  the-  king  himself  fleeing  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  whole  country  eastward  now  lay  open  before  him,  and  he 
turned  south  towards  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  occupying  Damascus,  and  conquering 
Tyre.  Advancing  to  Egypt,  he  was  welcomed  there  as  a  deliverer  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  founded  Alemndria  in  the  Nile  Delta  (881  Bia),  which 
became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  times. 

8.  In  Africa  Alexander  advanced  as  fiur  through  the  Libyan  desert  as  the 
oasis  in  which  dwelt  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Siwah),  and  returning 
thence  eastward,  went  against  Darius,  who  had  collected  a  new  army  in  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia.  The  decisive  battle  near  ArbeUi^  a  small  town  east  of 
Mosul,  opened  the  way  to  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  to  Ptraepolis,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  which  was  ent^ed  in  triumph.  Thence  Alexander  pursued  Bessus,  a 
satrap  of  Bactriana  (the  modem  Bidkh),  through  Iran  or  Persia  proper,  across 
the  Oxus  to  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  and  penetrated  to  the  farthest  known  limits 
of  Asia,  defeating  the  Scythian  barbarians  (probably  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Twrka)  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Jaxartes. 

4.  Two  years  later,  Alexander  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  India,  then 
known  only  by  name  to  Europeans.  He  crossed  the  river  Indus  near  the 
modem  AUock,  and  marched  through  the  land  now  known  as  the  Pa^jab, 
Turning  at  the  Hyphasis  (the  modem  Satlej),  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built,  in 
which  he  sent  one  division  of  his  army  down  the  stream,  another  section  fol- 
lowing the  banks  of  the  river,  and  fighting  its  way  through  successive  Indian 
hosts.  Having  at  length  reached  the  ocean,  he  ordered  one  division  to  sail 
to  tiie  Persian  Gulf,  while  he  led  another  back  through  the  fearful  deserts  of 
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GedrodA  (the  modem  Balacliistan),  where  a  great  part  of  his  force  perished 
for  want  of  food  and  water,  and  was  buried  i^  the  sands.  A  third  division 
came  hack  through  Arachoda  and  Drangiana  (the  modem  Afghanistan),  but 
only  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  that  had  set  out  with  him  arrived  again  in 
Perda. 

5.  The  second  of  our  little  maps  represents  the  short-lived  Macedonian 
empire  of  Alexander,  at  the  date  of  his  return  to  Persia,  when  his  power  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world — 
from  Libya,  Italy,  Carthage,  and  Scythia,  from  the  Celts  (of  Oanl  or  France), 
and  the  Iberians  of  the  Spanish  peninsula— came  to  his  court  to  secure  his 
favour.  To  his  victorious  career  tiie  world  owed  a  vast  increase  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge ;  all  eastern  Asia  had  been  unveiled,  and  the  road  to  India, 
with  its  magnificent  wealth,  was  disclosed  to  Europeans. 

Westward  also^  about  Alexander's  time,  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  was 
greatly  extended  by  Pytheas,  a  bold  navigator  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia 
(Marseilles),  who,  from  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  coasted  Iberia  and  the  country  of  the 
Celts  (France),  and  reached  Britain.  He  followed  the  southern  and  eastem 
shores  of  the  islands,  and,  after  six  days'  sail  from  the  Orcades  (Orkney 
Islands),  discovered  Thule,  a  land  of  fogs  in  the  north,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Norwegian  coast,  or  even  Iceland. 
Pytheas  also  appears  to  have  sailed  round  Jutland  into  the  Baltic,  proving  the 
existence  of  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  Herodotus  doubted. 

In  Italy  the  Romans  were  continuing  their  struggles  wi&  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  whole  of  southem  Etruria  had  yielded  to  their  supremacy, 
and  was  kept  in  check  by  Roman  garrisons ;  while  towards  the  south,  at  this 
time,  a  terrible  conflict  was  in  progress  with  the  heroic  Samnite  highlanders. 
Of  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  held  the  western,  the  Greek  colonists  the  eastem 
half,  a  brief  lull  havhig  taken  place  in  the  fierce  wars  which  had  been  waging 
between  these  powers  for  the  possession  of  the  island,  during  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Syracuse  was  rapidly  reviving. 

ft.  825  Bia-dOO  A.]). 

1.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  vast  Macedonian  Em^pire 
that  he  had  raised  was  divided  among  those  of  the  generals  of  his  armies  who 
had  been  most  eminent  under  his  rule ;  but  for  twenty  years  afterwards  in- 
cessant wars  prevailed,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (B.a 
301).  Four  of  these  generals  became  pre-eminent,  and  each  formed  for  himself 
an  independent  kingdom.  Ptolemy  held  Sgypt,  Libya,  and  northern  Syria, 
and  soon  after  added  Judiea  to  his  possessions ;  Cassander  ruled  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia  proper;  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace  and  westem  Asia  Minor;  and 
Seleucus  brought  under  his  power  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  former 
Macedonian  Empire,  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Indus.  The  last-named  ruler 
even  extended  his  expeditions  beyond  the  limit  reached  by  Alexander,  and 
advanced  into  India  as  far  as  the  Ghmges  (301  B.a) 

2.  While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Romans  in  Italy  had  been  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  war  with  the  Samnite 
highlanders.  The  heroism  of  these  mountaineers  was  unavailing  against  the 
military  genius  of  the  Romans,  who,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  first  partition 
of  Alexander's  empire,  were  extending  their  x>ower  over  the  whole  southem 
peninsula  of  Italy.  Here  the  Romans  next  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek 
colonists,  and  ^e  Tarentines,^  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in 

1  Tarentum  (TanmtoX  see  map  of  Italy. 
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Bonth  Italy,  inyited  PyirhaB,  king  of  Epirafl,  the  country  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  command  their  troops  against  the  enemy.  The  strange 
appearance  and  gigantic  size  of  the  elephants  brought  by  Pyrrhns,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indian  kings  in  battle,  gained  a  temporary  success  for  him  against  the 
Romans ;  but  soon  after  he  gave  up  the  contest  and  passed  over  into  Sicily,  to 
aid  the  Greeks  there  against  the  Carthaginians  (B.a  278).  All  southern  Italy 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  distant  nations  began  to  learn  that 
a  new  power  had  risen  in  the  world,  Ptolemy  of  IBgypi  sending  an  embassy 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Republic. 

8.  Now  followed  the  terrible  contests  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  which, 
in  the  three  Punic  ^  wars,  lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first  of  these 
(264-241  B.C.)  was  waged  merely  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and  during  it 
the  Roman  navy  was  created,  which,  notwitiistanding  terrible  disasters,  finally 
wrested  from  Carthage  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  At  the  end  of  this  first 
Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  had  lost  their  hold  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
were  transformed  into  Roman  provinces. 

4.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Carthaginian  influence  was 
much  extended  in  Iberia  (Spain),  and  a  large  extent  of  territory  was  brought 
under  subjection.  Hamilcar  founded  the  city  of  BaroeUma,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Hasdrubal  that  of  New  Carthage  (Cartagena),  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  advance  beyond  the 
Iberus  (Ebro).  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  succeeded  him  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  by  attacking  and  destroying  SaguiUum  (Murviedro),  a  city  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  had  become  celebrated  for  its 
commerce  and  wealth,  violated  the  treaty  and  gave  cause  for  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Romans  (218  B.C.) 

6.  A  series  of  wars  vrith  the  Gauls  now  extended  Roman  power  over 
northern  Italy,  and  its  influence  began  to  be  felt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatia  The  second  Punic  war  (218-201  B.O.),  the  great  events  of  which 
were  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  (most  probably  by  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  Little  St  Bernard),  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Lake  Trasi- 
mene,  and  at  CanncR,  resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
leader  at  Zama,*  when  terms  of  peace  were  imposed  by  the  conqueror  which 
redTioed  Carthage  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  state.  The  Spanish 
possessions  of  Carthage,  like  the  Sicilian,  now  passed  to  the  Romans,  who 
formed  out  of  them  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior,  the  north  and  eastern, 
and  Ulterior,  the  south  and  western,  or  most  distant  from  Rome. 

6.  An  alliance  formed  by  the  Macedonians  with  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannn  gave  cause  for  the  hostile  advance  of  the  Romans  in  their  direction 
also,  and  the  three  Macedonian  and  Greek  wars  which  succeeded  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

7.  Although  the  Carthaginians  had  been  compelled  to  accept  abject  terms 
of  peace,  their  resources  had  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  Carthage  again 
became  sufficiently  powerful  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  and  to  draw 
their  armies  towards  it  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Carthage  was  stormed, 
burned,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  once  mighty  Carthsginian  empiro 
vanished  for  ever  from  the  earth  (b.c.  146). 

8.  Under  the  six  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  to  Alexander's  great  general  of 
that  name  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  up  to  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
Alexandria  had  become  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  that  had  resided 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce.    It  was  in  the  famous 

1  Or  Phoenician,  in  allusion  to  the  descent  of  the  Cazthaginiaas 
s  800  milas  south-west  of  Carthage. 
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school  of  Alexandria  that  Euclid  taught  mathematics,  ahout  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ  Hither  also  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  most* 
eminent  of  ancient  astronomers,  was  called  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  to  superin- 
tend the  great  royal  library.  The  name  of  3ratotthenea  (276-194  B.O.)  wiU 
ever  be  remembered  in  geography,  as  it  was  he  who  first  attempted  to  discover 
the  magnitude  of  the  e»rth  by  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the 
same  process  that  is  employed  at  the  present  day. 

9.  The  next  great  extension  of  Roman  power  was  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
Attains,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander's  general  Lysimachus,  be- 
queathed to  Rome  the  protectorate  of  Pergamus,  which  was  formed  into  the 
province  of  Asia.  Then  followed  the  conquest  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  named 
the  Province  ("  Provence ")  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  rest  of  the  country. 
North  of  the  mountains  the  Romans  first  came  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  in  the  valleys  of  Koricum  (Tyrol)  and  at  Aqiut- 
SeatiiB  (Aix,  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny).  In  Africa  the  overthrow  of  King 
Jugurtiia  of  Numidia  (Algeria)  and  of  King  Juba  in  Mauritania  (Marocco) 
added  these  regions  also  to  the  list  of  Roman  provinces. 

10.  Now  the  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  was  turned  towards  Asia,  in 
the  three  fierce  wars  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  his  ally  Tigranes  of 
Armenia,  against  whom  they  were  finally  successful,  establishing  Roman 
authority  over  all  Asia  Minor.  The  last  defeat  of  Mithridates  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  66  Bia,  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  career  of  success.  Syria, 
Pbcenicia,  and  Palestine  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  to  the 
horror  of  the  Jews  the  holy  city  of  JeruMlem  was  token  by  storm  and  ite 
waUs  razed  to  the  ground  (63  B.a) 

11.  Not  long  after  this,  Julius  Caesar  b^gan  his  splendid  campaigns  in 
Gaul,  conquering  the  whole  of  that  r^on  for  Rome,  driving  the  German 
tribes  towards  the  Rhine,  and  invading  Albion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Britaxmia  (56  B.a)  In  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  assassination  of 
CaBsar,  Marcos  Antonins,  the  ruler  of  the  Eastern  Roman  world,  was  aided 
Against  his  rival  Octevianus  (afterwards  Emperor  Augustus)  by  Queen  Cleo- 
patra of  l^gypt,  but  was  defeated  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,^  and  his  death 
and  that  of  Cleopatra  soon  following,  E^^t  became  henceforth  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Augustas  gathered  up  into  his  own  hands  all  civil  and  military  power, 
tnd  the  Roman  Empire  began  (29  B.C.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Roman  Empire  had  spread  out  nearly  to  ite  greatest  Umite.  In  Europe 
the  lines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  marked  ite  northern  boundary ;  all 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  had  been  subjected,  and  the  whole  of  North  Africa, 
from  ISgypt  to  the  Atlantic,  acknowledged  Roman  authority. 

12.  From  this  time  onward  to  the  date  of  our  third  little  map  (represent- 
ing the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constentine)  the  chief  militery  events  were 
the  final  conquest  of  Britain  as  for  north  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  by 
Agricola,  and  ite  formation  into  a  prefecture  of  Gaul,  governed  by  a  vice- 
regent  resident  at  JBboracvm  (York);  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  the  country 
north  of  the  lower  Danube ;  the  victorious  invasion  of  Armenia  and  Parthia ; 
end  the  subjugation  of  all  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Nubia  by  Trajan. 

Under  Constantine  the  Great  two  great  changes  took  place — ^the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Stete,  and  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  government  l^m  Rome  to  Byzantium  (a.d.  880),  which  was  re-named 
after  the  Emperor,  Constentinople. 

13.  Persia  at  this  time,  under  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  atteined  a  height  of 
proeperity  and  power  such  as  it  had  never  before  reached,  and  agaiost  it  even 
the  veteran  Roman  legions  could  gain  no  lasting  laurels. 

1  At  the  entrance  to  tiie  Gulf  of  Arte. 
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14.  It  U  not  till  after  B.a  260  that  the  history  of  China  begins  to  be 
definitely  recorded.  At  this  time  the  chief  or  king  Tsin  (whence  China) 
gained  the  ascendency  and  nnited  the  various  tribes  of  that  rsgion  into  one 
empire.  Now  also  the  great  wall  was  completed  as  a  protection  against  the 
more  barbarous  Hiong-non  (Hnns)  or  Tatars  of  the  north.  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  b^gon  intercourse 
with  the  Parthians  and  to  have  known  the  Roman  Empire  as  Ta-tsin ;  and 
about  the  time  of  Constantino's  establishment  of  his  new  capital  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  court  was  fixed  at  Nan-King,  the  southern  capitaL 

15.  The  increase  of  geographical  knowledge  during  the  period  in  which 
Rome  wa^  spreading  out  its  power  in  all  directions  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
considerable.  Already  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  B.O.  a  general 
survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  becoi  begun  by  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  iHnermriea  of  the  roads  to  places  in  the  empire.  One  of  these 
(called  the  Peutingeiian  table  after  the  antiquary  who  found  a  copy  of  it  in  a 
monastery  in  Bavaria  in  the  fifteenth  century)  traces  the  main  roads  of  all 
the  region  stretching  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  in  India. 
Strdbo  of  Pontus  was  one  of  the  great  geographers  of  this  period,  and  he 
wrote  an  account  of  Europe  and  AMca,  and  of  Asia,  in  which  his  knowledge 
extended  as  far  as  China.  But  it  was  fh>m  Claudius  Ptolemy^  the  celebrateid 
astronomer  and  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  learned  city  of  Alexandria  about 
150  A.D.,  that  geography  received  the  greatest  advancement  in  ancient  times 
— one  which  made  itsdif  felt  even  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  He  con- 
structed a  series  of  twenty-six  maps,  with  a  general  map  of  the  world,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  eight  books  of  universal  geography.  His  information  extended 
firom  Thule  (Shetland)  in  the  north  to  &e  Niger  and  the  Nile  lakes  in  Africa, 
and  eastward  to  the  obscurely  known  rsgion  of  China  and  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon). 

4.  800-500  A.D. 

1.  Fully  half  a  century  before  the  civil  discords  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
been  temporarily  abated  by  the  genius  of  Constantine,  the  whole  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  the  almost  unknown  north,  had  began  to  ferment 
and  to  pour  forth  wave  after  wave  of  barbarian  hordes.  Agdnst  these  the 
Roman  Empire,  distracted  by  discords,  could  not  prevaiL 

2.  The  Ooths^  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  had  already  once  broken 
through  the  Roman  province  of  Dacio,^  crossing  the  Black  Sea  had  ravaged 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Greece, 
pillaging  and  burning  the  famous  cities  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  The 
VandaUt  ^^o  ^^  fint  known  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bohemian  mountains, 
hence  called  Vandalici  Montes,  burst  like  a  flood  into  Gaul,  and  after  ravag- 
ing that  region,  swept  south  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
and  finally  setUed  in  the  south  of  that  country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Vandalitia,  the  modem  Andalucia.  The  FravJcs^  or  freemen,  a  confederation 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  lower  Rhine,  made  incessant  incur- 
sions through  the  low  countries  into  Gaul,  where  they  finally  overthrew  the 
Roman  dominion. 

8.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Goths  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace 
with  the  Romans,  but  not  long  after  his  death  they  once  more  engaged  the 
legions  in  a  three  years'  war.  The  Goths  now  began  to  be  distingnlahed  as 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  east,  the  branch  which  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Visigoths,  or  Goths  of  the  west,  extending  along 
the  Danube. 

1  Transylvania  snd  Walachla. 
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4.  Tlie  ffunSf  a  people  of  Aaiatic  origiii,  probftbly  identical  with  the 
Seythiaiu  (Turks),  now  appear  on  the  scene.  They  invaded  Europe  through 
the  country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  living  on  the  great  steppes  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don ;  having  conquered  them  and  incorporated  the  sur- 
vivors, tibey  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Visigoths  and  drove  these  people 
across  the  Danube  into  Moesia  (modem  Bulgaria),  occupying  the  country 
they  had  abandoned ;  afterwards  they  also  crossed  the  Danube,  as  t^e  allies  of 
the  Gothfl  against  the  Romans. 

6.  Under  Alaric,  the  Visigoths  invaded  Italy,  sacked  Borne,  and  ravaged 
the  peninsula.  Subsequently,  under  the  successors  of  Alaric,  they  withdrew 
into  southern  Gaul  and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Spain,  beginning  a  series 
of  stmgglee  there  with  the  Vandals  and  the  Romans.  The  fatal  rivalries  of 
the  Roman  governors  of  Spain  and  Africa  now  led  to  the  passage  of  a  resist- 
less horde  of  the  Vandals  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  devastation 
and  ruin  of  all  the  region  between  the  shbres  of  the  Atlantic  and  CJyrene, 
to  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Africa. 
Hence  the  Vandals  spread  over  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily ;  they  invaded 
Italy  also,  and  plundwed  Rome  for  fourteen  days,  mutilating  and  defacing  the 
works  of  art  in  the  dty. 

0.  After  his  conquests  in  the  region  of  the  Danube,  Attila,  king  of  the 
Hnns,  turned  his  course  of  invasion  westward,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, penetrated  into  Ghiul,  and  was  defeated  there  by  the  united  Romans 
and  Visigoths  in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  Of 
Chakna'tur-Mamen  A  year  later,  however,  he  recovered  strength,  and  in- 
vaded ItaJy,  devastating  its  northern  plains  and  driving  their  iidiabitants  to 
seek  refuge  in  those  marshy  lagoon  islands  on  which  Venezia,  afterwards  the 
great  city  of  Venice,  was  founded.  Rome  itself  was  saved  by  the  mediation 
of  Pope  Leo,  only  to  be  plundered  three  years  later  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
progress  we  have  already  traced.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  Cdoaoer,  who 
had  been  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  barbarians  who  had  flocked  into  Italy,  and  finally  crushed 
the  Roman  x>ower  throughout  the  peninsula.  He  in  turn,  however,  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  now  became  master  of 
Italy. 

7.  The  contests  with  the  northern  invaders  in  Gaul  had  withdrawn  thither 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing were  taken  across  to  the  Continent  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Britons,  left  defenceless,  and  harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  invited 
the  Jutes,  the  Germanic  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
to  their  aid,  and  they,  having  repeUed  the  invaders,  began  the  conquest  of  the 
island  for  themselves,  and  established  their  kingdom  in  Kent  They  were 
toon  followed  by  the  Sasons,  who  took  up  the  southern  and  central  x>ortions 
of  the  country,  where  the  names  Essex  (East  Saxons),  Middlesex,  Sussex, 
itill  in  use,  and  Wessex,  extending  from  Surrey  to  the  peninsula  of  0)mwall, 
recall  their  divisions  of  the  land.  Cornwall  itself  remained  in  the  hands  of 
its  Celtic  inhabitants. 

8.  Thus,  at  the  period  represented  in  the  fourth  map»  the  great  Roman 
Eknpire  had  shrunk  down  to  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Roman  (also  called  the 
Byuntine  or  Greek)  Empire,  and  was  restricted  to  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Vandals  had  established 
their  mle  along  north  AfHca ;  the  Visigoths  ruled  in  Spain ;  the  Ostrogothic 
monarchy  of  Theodoric  the  Great  extended  over  Italy,  France,  and  all  the 
countries  round  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  middle  Danube ;  the  Franks,  under 
Clovis,  had  possession  of  tiie  whole  of  Gaul  between  the  Loire  and  Somme ; 
Persia,  still  under  the  energetic  Sassanian  dynasty,  not  only  maintained  its 
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integrity  u  an  empire,  but  bad  began  to  repel  tbe  Boman  power  in  Asia  and 
bad  added  part  of  Armenia. 

6.  600-800  A.D. 

1.  At  tbe  period  represented  in  tbe  last  map  we  bave  seen  tbat  tbe  Persians 
in  tbe  east  were  snccessfnlly  opposing  tbe  Byzantine  Empire,  and  extending  tbeir 
dominion  in  Asia.  Westward,  bowever,  tbe  anns  of  tbe  Byzantine  ^pire 
were  trinmpbant,  tbe  roign  of  tbe  Emperor  Justinian  being  rendered  funous 
by  tbe  expedition  of  bis  great  general  Belisarius  to  AiHca,  wbere,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  two  years,  be  completely  overtbrew  tbe  Vandals  and  led  tbeir  king 
captive  to  Constantinople.  In  a  second  war,  Belisarins  wrested  all  sontbem 
Italy  from  tbe  Ostrogotbs,  pursuing  tbem  northward  to  Borne  and  Ravenna, 
beginning  tbe  re-conqnest  of  tbe  peninsula,  wbicb  was  completed  by  bis  suc- 
cessor tbe  imperial  general  Narsea,  after  wbicb  tbe  Ostrogotbs  disappear  as  a 
distinct  nation. 

2.  At  tbia  time,  under  Ebosm,  tbe  greatest  of  tbe  great  monarebs  of 
tbe  Saasanian  dynasty,  tbe  Persian  Empire  stretcbed  from  tbe  Bed  Sea  to  tbe 
Indus,  and  from  Arabia  far  into  Central  Asia.  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  one  after  anotber  wrested  frx>m  tbe  Byzantine 
Ebipire:  Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  plundered,  and  a  similar  fate  befell 
Alexandria.  Tbe  victorious.  Persians  bad  even  reacbed  to  Cbalcedon,  opposite 
Constantinople,  wben  tbe  fortune  of  war  turned,- and  tbe  Byzantine  E&peror 
Heradius  b^^  a  magnificent  revenge. 

8.  Having  organised  a  Greek  and  barbarian  army,  Heradius  landed  and 
encamped  on  tbe  famous  plain  of  Issus  in  Cilicia,  and  having  completely 
routed  tbe  Persian  army  sent  against  him,  forced  bis  way  through  the  Taurus 
into  Pontus,  crossed  Armenia,  made  allies  of  tbe  barbarians  north  of  tbe 
Caucasus,  and  with  tbeir  aid  attacked  Media,  and  penetrated  to  Ispahan,  in- 
flicting repeated  defeats  on  tbe  Persians  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  and 
giving  tbe  death-blow  to  tbe  Sassanian  dynasty. 

4.  At  tbe  height  of  tbe  fame  of  Heradius,  bowever,  a  new  and  terrible 
]K>wer  arose  in  tbe  south.  During  all  tbe  changes  of  empire  in  tbe  countries 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  tbe  tribes  of  Arabia  bftd  maintained  a  brave  inde- 
pendence ;  neither  tbe  Babylonian  nor  Assyrian  kings,  neither  Egyptians  nor  Per- 
sians, could  reduce  them  to  subjection ;  and  even  though  theBomans  under  TVajan 
bod  penetrated  far  into  tbe  country,  only  tbe  northern  chieftains  were  made 
tributary  to  tbe  empire.  •  Tbe  Himyarides  of  Yemen,  tbe  district  bordering  on 
tbe  Bed  Sea,  bad  stoutly  repelled  an  expedition  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They 
carried  on  commerce  across  the  Indian  Ocean  with  Persia  4ind  Syria,  and  bad 
planted  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  African  coasts.  The  tribes  of  Yemen 
dwelt  in  towns,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  but  tbe  most  of  tbe  Arabs  were 
nomadic  as  now,  and  they  retained  tbeir  ancient  pagan  fetish  worship.  About 
600  A.D.  Christianity  penetrated  into  the  peninsula,  where  Judaism  bad  been 
introduced  by  emigrants  after  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  religious 
ferment  began  to  move  the  minds  of  tbe  tbougbtftd.  It  was  soon  after  tbia 
time  that  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at  Mecca  in  670,  received  bis  first 
divine  conmiunication  in  tbe  solitudes  of  Mount  HirA,  near  Mecca,  and 
began  to  inveigh  against  tbe  superstition  of  bis  time.  Persecuted,  and  unable 
to  find  a  bearing  in  bis  own  city,  be  took  refuge  in  Medina,^  and  at  once 
assumed  tbe  position  of  judge  and  ruler  of  tbe  most  powerful  of  tbe  Arab 
tribes.     He  now  went  to  war  in  tbe  name  of  God  against  the  enemies  of  Ishun, 

1  The  H$dljTuk,  or  emigration  of  Mobaramed  to  Medina,  gives  the  starting-point  of  the 
Moslem  calendar. 
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and  gained  a  Tictory  over  the  Meccans  at  Bedr,  after  which  they  concluded  a 
peace  with  him.  He  now  sent  hia  miaaionaries  abroad  over  Arabia,  and  they 
carried  his  doctrine  into  Persia,  to  the  court  of  HeracliuB,  to  Abjrssinia,  and 
to  %ypt.  The  ELing  of  Persia  received  his  messenger  with  scorn,  and  had  him 
executed ;  this  led  to  the  first  war  with  the  Moslems,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

5.  The  power  of  the  new  religion  was,  however,  secured  in  Arabia,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  Mohammed  had  made  extensive  preparations  for 
expeditions  against  Syria  and  the  Byzantines.  Abu-Bekr,  the  first  "  Calif" 
or  "Suocesaor"  of  Mohammed,  earned  war  into  Babylonia,  and  .after  sevraal 
rictories  over  the  troops  of  Heraclius  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Omar, 
the  second  Calif,  pushed  the  war  of  conquest  with  increased  vigour;  Jerusalem 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  caused  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  to  be  built 
over  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  He  next  invaded  Persia,  and  subdued 
the  whole  of  that  r^on.  Amru,  one  of  his  generals,  such  was  the  prestige 
of  the  Arabs,  took  possession  of  Egypt  for  the  Calif  without  opposition,  and 
Barca  and  Tripoli  were  also  subdued. 

6.  At  the  time  of  Omar's  death  (644)  the  Saracens  ^  had  overrun  in  the  short 
apace  of  ten  years  all  the  lands  between  Armenia  and  Khiva  in  Asia,  and  the 
Syrtes  in  North  AMca.  In  the  time  of  Othman,  the  Mohammedan  power  was 
extended  westward  over  Mauretania  or  Morocco,  and  the  Byzantine  posses- 
sions were  restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.  The  seat  of  the 
Califate  was  now  removed  from  Medina  to  Damtueua  in  Syria ;  Asia  Minor 
was  ravaged,  and  ineffectual  si^ge  was  laid  to  Constantinople.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Carthage  had  been  taken,  and  the  Byzantine 
dominion  in  Africa  annihilated.  The  Califate  now  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  the  conquest  of  Turkistan  in  central  Asia  was  rapidly  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Spain  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Arab  Empire.  The 
Moors,*  as  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  are  called  in  Spanish  history,  unde^  Tarik, 
crossed  the  straits  from  Ceuta,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Algedrtu,  near 
Gibraltar.  Roderick,  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths,  met  the  invader  at 
Xerez  de  la  Frcntera  (711).  Nine  days  of  battle  ensued,  and  in  a  single 
combat  with  Tarik,  the  Gothic  king  was  slain ;  the  victory  was  decisive  for  the 
Moslems,  and  it  gave  them  the  mastery  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  (except 
the  mountainous  country  of  Asturias  in  the  north),  as  well  as  the  outlying 
province  of  Septimania  (Languedoc,  in  southern  France). 

7.  We  may  now  turn  to  glance  at  the  movements  which  were  taking  place 
in  northern  Europe  during  this  rapid  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in 
the  south.  Events  in  Italy  have  been  already  traced  up  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Vtsigotha,  after  which  the  country  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  an  Exarch  or 
delegate  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  who  had  his  capital  at  RavennoL  The  first 
of  these  delegates  had  only  held  the  country  for  fifteen  years  when  the  Lom- 
bards,' a  Germanic  people  originally  from  the  lower  Elbe,  poured  over  the 
Alps  from  Pannonia  (Lower  Austria),  bringing  with  them  numbers  of  other 
Gtsman  tribes,  and  conquered  all  north  and  central  Italy.  Here  in  the 
course  of  time  these  barbarians  became  assimilated  with  the  peoples  they  had 
fubjected,  exchanged  their  rudeness  for  refinement,  and  their  German  for  the 
Latin  tongue. 

8.  The  first  or  Merovingian  (from  Merwig,  a  chief  of  the  fifth  century) 

1  Probably  from  £>AarJkey»,_" eastern  people."  as  opposed  to  Maghribi,  "western 


iProDably  from  Sharkeyn^  "eastern  people 
pcoplfl,"  sa  the  Inhabitants  of  Marocco  are  caue< 
>  Lai  Mamri,  dark ;  Span.  Aforos. 
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dynasty  of  the  Frankish  kings,  to  which  Clovis  belonged,  gave  place  to  the 
Garloyingian,  in  which  Charles,  snrnamed  Martel,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent rulers.  His  reign  was  marked  by  wars  witii  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
the  Saxons  and  Alemanni,  bat  especially  by  the  stop  which  he  put  to  the 
victorious  advance  of  the  Saracens  northward  from  Spain,  whose  power  had 
filled  all  Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  fought 
between  PoUien  and  T(mr»  in  782. 

His  son  Pepin  le  Bref,  taking  advantage  of  the  disputes  which  arose 
about  the  succession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  invaded  Itidy.  It  was  left  to 
his  son  Charlemagne,  however,  who  crossed  tiie  Alps  fit>m  Geneva  with  two 
armies,  by  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis  passes,  to  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  had  lasted  for  two  centuriea. 
This  monarch  also  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons  in  the  northern 
border  of  his  kingdom,  driving  them  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Moors  in  the 
south  he  wrested  and  added  to  his  dominion  all  the  country  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro,  his  empire  extending  also  on  the  side  of  Germany  as 
far  as  Pannonia,  where  he  had  subdued  the  Avari. 

9.  We  left  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  last  period  when  the  Jutes  and 
Saxons  had  established  tiiemselves  in  the  south  and  centre  of  the  present 
England.  Soon  after  this  the  Angles,  a  third  Germanic  tribe  fivm  the 
country  east  of  the  Elbe,  made  a  succession  of  descents  on  the  coasts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  between  the  Tweed  and  Forth. 
Eventually  these  last  comers  obtained  possession  of  all  the  portions  of  eastern 
England  that  had  not  fallen  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  union  of  their  different 
bands  with  the  conquered  native  Celts  took  the  form  of  seven  kingdoms,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  a  group  of  states  which  rose  and  fell  as  one  or  other 
of  them  became  more  powerfuL  These  were  Kent,  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  already  referred  to ;  besides  NorUiumbria,  including  the 
present  Northumberland  and  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth ;  East  AngllA 
(Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge),  and  Mercia,  which  embraced  the  central 
portions  of  England. 

10.  To  sum  up  the  leading  features  of  the  period  of  the  world's  history 
sketched  in  the  fifth  of  the  little  maps : — The  Arabian  Empire  had  spread 
itself  out  to  Central  Asia  and  to  Spain,  and  had  already  passed  the  wnith  of 
its  greatness.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  of  Damascus  had  given  place 
to  that  of  the  Abassides  in  the  east,  though  a  branch  from  it  had  set  up  an 
independent  Oalifate  at  Cordovct^  in  Spain.  The  Abbaside  Harun-al-Rashid, 
whose  praises  are  sung  by  eastern  poets,  had  his  capital  at  Bagdad,  on  the 
Tigris,  a  city  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predecessor  in  762.  Charle- 
magne had  consolidated  and  extended  the  Frank  Empire,  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  fit>m  the  court  of  Bagdad  to  salute  him,  and  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Irene,  the  barbarous  mother  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Constantine  VL,  had  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  uniting  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe  in  one  great  empire,  by  marrying  the  Frank  finperor,  a 
scheme  which  was  fhistrated  by  her  overthrow  and  her  banishment  to  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos  in  the  iSgean  Sea  (802). 

6.  800-1000  A.D. 

1.  Alter  the  accession  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty  in  the  Arabian  Empire^ 
Bagdad,  as  we  have  noticed,  became  the  capital  of  the  Califate,  and  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia,  began  to  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  the 
empire.  Though  Islanusm  continued  to  spread,  the  rule  of  the  Califs  began 
to  be  merely  nominal  Already  during  Harun-al-Rashid's  reign,  independent 
kingdoms  had  been  formed  in  Fez  (the  city  of  Fez  was  founded  808)  and 
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Tunis,  and  8oon  all  tho  western  AiVican  territories  were  lost  to  the  Oalifate. 
Lazge  nmnbers  of  Turks  from  the  region  between  the  Caspian  and  the  central 
mountains  of  Asia  were  called  in  to  be  employed  in  military  sendee. 
Acquiring  power,  the  Turks  rose  against  their  masters,  and  for  a  time 
Turkish  kings  reigned  in  Elhorassan.  Several  transitory  dynasties  succeeded, 
pre-eminent  among  which  was  that  of  the  Ghimevides,  who  at  the  height  of 
their  power  ruled  an  empire  extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  and 
from  the  Jazartes  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  central  seat  of 
power  being  the  natural  fortress  of  0?uueni. 

2.  A  Turkish  governor  of  ISgypt  declared  himself  independent  in  868.  A 
century  later  the  Fatimides,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  whose  leader  claimed 
descent  frt>m  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  after  overthrowing  the 
rulers  of  Tunis,  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  founding  Cairo  (970),  set  up 
a  new  Caliiate  there;  so  that  at  this  time  there  were  three — one  in  Bagdad,  an- 
other in  Cairo,  and  a  third  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  Algiers  (Al-Jeziieh,  *'  the 
island*') had  been  founded  by  an  Arabian  prince  twenty-five  years  previously. 

3.  In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  northern  mountain 
country  had  not  been  entirely  subdued  in  the  Moorish  conquest  of  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula.  Asturias  and  Galicia  formed  an  independent  Christian 
kingdom,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  brave  and  hardy 
Vaacones  or  Basques  of  Navarre  also  regained  their  independence,  and  aided 
in  the  constant  warfare  that  was  maintained  against  the  Moors  along  the 
north  of  the  peninsula.  Though  the  "Spanish  March,"  as  the  coun^ 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  was  named,  had  been  retaken  from  the 
anooessors  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Moon^  the  Christian  mountaineers 
recovered  a  large  portion  of  this  district  Latterly  another  Christian 
kingdom  added  its  strength  to  Asturias  and  Navarre ;  it  was  that  of  Castile, 
which,  from  its  central  position  in  the  peninsula,  was  destined  to  play  a  most 
prominent  part  in  the  future  history  of  Spain. 

4.  With  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  great  fabric  of  the  Frankish  Empire 
thst  he  had  reared  crumbled  rapidly  into  firagments.  Repeated  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  empire  among  his  suocessois  weakened  and  distracted  it, 
and  brought  on  internal  wars,  while  foreign  assailants  threatened  it  on  every 
side.  The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  fit>m  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  poured 
in  and  infested  the  country  as  £Ar  as  Tans,  and  permanently  held  the  territory 
known  afterwards  as  Normandy ;  the  Spanish  March  was  lost  again  to  the 
Moors  on  the  south ;  on  the  east  the  Qennan  princes  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  sovereigns ;  and  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  oenttfTy,  Conrad  L,  a  duke  or  count  of  Franconia,  reigned  as  king  of 
Germany.  The  conquests  of  his  successor  Otho  over  the  Danes,  the  Slavs, 
and  Hungarians,  extended  the  boundary  of  the  German  Empire  north  to  the 
Elbe  and  south  into  Lombardy,  where  he  was  soon  after  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome. 

5.  The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  as  they  call  themselves,  with  whom  the 
first  emperors  of  Germany  had  to  contend,  were  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  who, 
in  the  year  889,  forming  a  body  of  ftOly  40,000  families,  left  their  homes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  made  a  great  exodus  to  the  west- 
ward, fighting  their  way  to  the  central  basin  ci  the  Danube,  and  the 
countries  which  bordered  Pannonia  on  the  north-east  Spreading  out  in  all 
directions,  they  extended  their  conquests  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  down 
to  Scrvia,  and  fit>m  the  Transylvanian  Alps  to  the  Alps  of  Styria  on  the  west, 
founding  that  realm  on  the  great  central  plain  of  the  Danube  basin  which  has 
outlived  the  storms  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Bj^tine  or  Greek  Empire,  as  it  was  now  called,  was 
chiefly  characterised  by  wars  with  the  Arabian  powers  in  the  south,  to  whom 
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Crete  and  Sicily  were  lost,  and  by  the  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of 
Finnish  origin,  who  having  conquered  the  Moesians,  established  tiiemselves  in 
the  country  south  of  the  lower  Danube. 

7.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Rugaiana  begin  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  Among  the  enemies  of  the  Greek  Empire  were  the  eastern 
Slavs  or  Slavonians  (the  ancestral  Russians),  part  of  a  group  of  nations  living 
in  eastern  Europe,  about  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  rivers,  known  to 
fhe  ancient  writers  as  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  their  chief  settlements  at  Aicw- 
gorod  and  Kitf,  Harassed  by  warlike  neighbours,  they  sent  ambassadors,  about 
862,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Varangians,  or  Northmen,  beyond  the  seas,  inviting 
them  to  their  aid.  In  response  came  the  Scandinavian  chief  Rurick,  at  the 
head  of  hi^  armed  bands,  who,  from  Novgorod  first,  and  then  from  Kief  as 
capital,  extended  the  embryo  empire,  till  it  came  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
Greek  kingdom  on  the  south. 

8.  Another  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family  also  begins  to  take  its  place  as  a 
political  power  in  Europe  about  iMs  time.  The  tribes  of  the  Polani  dwelt  be- 
tween the  rivers  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  gradually  acquired  the  ascendency  over 
their  kindred  neighbouring  tribes.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
their  ruler  became  a  convoi  to  Christianity,  and  under  his  son  Boleslas  I., 
sumamed  "the  Great,*'  gave  unity  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  sustained  a 
sucoeesM  war  with  the  Germans  on  the  west  Oraeow,  afterwards  the  capital, 
was  founded  by  a  Polish  prince,  Krak,  in  700. 

9.  In  Britain,  soon  after  the  period  represented  in  the  last  sketch,  the 
independent  states  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  by  ^bert,  king 
of  Wessex  (827)  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England.  To  the  dynasty  thus  founded 
belonged  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  exertions  in  repeUing  the  incessant  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  his  defeat  of  their  anny  at  Edrington  in  Wiltshire,  his 
victories  at  sea  witii  England's  first  fleet,  and  the  wise  and  energetic  rule 
which  make  his  memory  dear  to  all  generations  of  Englishmen,  scarcely  need 
be  here  recalled. 

10.  During  this  time  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  were  known  only  by  the 
hordes  of  freebooters  who  sallied  out  thence,  making  raids  on  England,  the 
Prankish  Empire,  and  Germany,  and  taking  the  lesid  even  in  Russia.  The 
result  of  these  expeditions  was  the  introduction,  towards  the  doee  of  the  tenth 
century,  of  Christianity  into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  fit>m  this  time 
their  mythical  stories,  contained  in  the  heroic  "sagas"  or  "eddas,"  give  place 
to  real  history. 

11.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  onward  till  this  period,  geographical  know- 
ledge  had  rested  at  nearly  the  same  limits,  but  now  the  maritime  expedi- 
tions of  these  hardy  Nortiimen  were  destined  to  give  it  a  far  wider  range. 
Already  two  northern  seamen,  named  Wolfstan  and  Othere^  had  excited 
interest  at  King  Alfred's  court  by  the  story  of  their  voyages  through  the 
Baltic  to  l^tland  (Prussia)  and  Estland  (Esthonia),  and  round  the  North 
Cape  of  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  the  Hval-ros  (walrus  or  whale-horse),  to  the 
White  Sea.  But  their  discoveries  did  not  end  here.  The  Faroe  islands  (Faar- 
oer=:  sheep  islands),  with  their  convenient  harbours,  became  one  of  their 
strongholcU ;  about  867  one  of  these  chieftains,  Naddodr  by  name,  driven 
westward  by  storms,  sighted  the  mountains  of  an  unknown  shore,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Snowland,  the  island  afterwards  known  as  Iceland.  But 
long  before  this,  in  795,  Irish  monks  had  discovered  Iceland,  and  spent  a 
summer  there.  Some  seven  years  later  the  Norwegians  took  permanent  pos- 
session of  Iceland,  settling  alwut  Reykiavik,  the  present  capital  of  the  island. 
The  Icelanders  kept  up  their  character  of  enterpristng  sailors,  snd  already, 
about  876,  one  of  them  named  Gunbiom  came  upon  an  extensive  country,  to 
which,  from  its  great  cloak  of  ice  reaching  down  between  the  black  head- 
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lamb  fo  white  glacier  anna  to  the  sea,  he  gave  the  very  apt  name  of  Uvidscark 
("  wLite  shirt "),  a  name  which  was  nnfortiinately  changed  to  the  inappropriate 
one  of  Greenland  by  Erik  the  Red,  another  Icelander  who  fonnded  (985)  the 
two  oolonies  of  the  Ostre  and  Westre  Bygd  (east  and  west  bays)  on  its  shores. 

12.  The  great  achievement  of  the  Greenland  colonists,  however,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continent  nearly  five  centuries  before  Columbus. 
In  986  Bjame  sailed  for  Greenland,  and,  being  driven  out  of  his  course  by 
northerly  winds,  discovered  an  island,  which  he  circumnavigated.  About  the 
yosr  994  an  expedition  under  Leif,  son  of  Edk  the  Red,  set  sail  for  this  new 
eotmtry.  The  regions  discovered  were  named  Helluland  (Slateland),  supposed 
to  be  Labrador ;  Markland,  or  Woodland,  probably  Southern  Labrador ;  and 
^^nland,  a  country  named  from  the  wild  vine  growing  there,  which  some 
identify  with  Newfoundland,  whilst  others  transfer  it  to  the  coast,  opposite 
an  islimd  to  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  gave  the  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

18.  Thus,  at  the  period  shown  in  the  sixth  map,  the  great  Arabian  Emphre 
had  broken  up  into  a  number  of  sei>arate  Mohammedan  states,  extending 
from  Persia  to  Spain,  and  already  the  central  Asiatic  Turks  had  begun  to 
OTonle  the  power  of  the  Califs  in  the  east ;  the  Greek  Empure  had  lost  still 
more  of  its  reduced  territory,  and  was  harassed  on  the  south  by  the  Saracens, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  central  Europe,  now  forming 
themselves  into  separate  kingdoms,  such  as  Russia  and  Poland.  Germany  had 
also  risen  to  an  independent  place,  while  Charlemagne's  great  Frank  Empire 
had  shnmk  to  a  far  smaller  area,  and  was  overrun  by  the  Northmen.  In 
Spain,  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  northern  mountaineers  held  their  own, 
and  were  extending  their  power  gradually  southward  against  the  Moors ;  Eng- 
land was  now  one  kingdom,  and  the  hardy  Scandinavian  seamen  had  pushed 
back  the  clouds  of  ignorance  over  the  vast  r^on  of  the  north  Atlantic,  and 
had  reached  the  shores  of  the  great  western  continent 


7.  About  1000-1800  a.d. 

1.  We  have  now  reached  the  central  stage  of  the  period  known  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  separate  the  ancient  or  classic  times  from  the  modem. 
Europe^  as  we  have  seen,  was  fast  emerging  from  the  state  of  barbarism,  and 
the  nations  of  modem  times  were  gradually  forming  and  developing  themselves. 
He  Christiaii  Church  was  striving  to  extend  its  bounds  in  northern  Europe^ 
and  the  Papacy  had  been  rising  to  great  temporal  power  and  influence.  Super- 
stition and  religious  enthusiasm  prevailed  very  extensively,  and  were  manifested 
ta  magnificent  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  pilgrimages.  This  zeal  rose  to  its 
height  in  Europe  when  the  barbarous  Se^juk  Turks  overran  Palestine  and 
destroyed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  and  brought  about  the  great  reli- 
gious  wan  between  the  Christian  nations  of  the  west  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  East,  known  as  the  Crusades  (1096-1270). 

Before  touching  upon  the  chief  events  of  these  wars  and  their  effects  on 
the  civilisation  of  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  movements  which 
vera  taking  place  in  each  State  of  the  known  world  at  this  time. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  last  period  we  left  Persia  under  the  rule  of  the  Ghiz- 
nevides.  This  dynasty  had  reigned  for  little  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  Se^uk  Twrkt  began  to  migrate  into  the  fertile  province  of  Khorassan. 
These  were  an  offshoot  of  a  number  of  Asiatio  tribes  who  in  744  had  over- 
whelmed the  "empire  of  Kiptchak,"  as  the  r^on  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
vas  caUed.  Their  name  they  took  from  their  leader,  who  had  held  the 
coontry  about  Bokhara.  After  some  conflicts  with  the  Ghiznevides  they 
oecupied   northern  Khorassan  ;    then   Balkh  and   Kharesm    (Khiva)  fell 
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before  them,  and  advuiciiig  sonthwtrd  through  Penia  they  took  Karmem 
and  Fars,  ArriTed  at  Bagdad,  the  Calif  there  (whose  temporal  power  was 
now  all  but  gone,  though  he  was  still  recognised  as  the  spiritoal  chief  of  the 
Moslems)  acknowledged  the  Turkish  leader,  and  in  1060  the  conquest  of  Persia 
was  complete.  Later,  Melek  Shah,  the  most  powerftil  of  the  succeeding  Seljuk 
rulers,  added  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  besides  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  Ozus,  to  the  Se^uk  Empire,  which  at  the  hei^t  of 
its  greatness  stretched  ttom  the  JBjgean  Sea  to  India  and  Tartary. 

3.  Egypt  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  now  effeminate  Fati- 
ndde  dynasty,  and  so  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  £unous  Salah-ed-din,  or  Salad  in,  son  of  the  Se^'uk  governor  of  Tek- 
rit,  on  the  Tigris,  established  himself  as  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt 

4.  Algeria  was  governed  by  Arabian  princes  np  to  the  middle  of  the  tweUth 
century ;  Marocco  had  been  formed  into  a  separate  state  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  city  of  that  name  was  founded  in 
1072.  Both  of  these  states  were,  however,  destined  to  &11  before  the  Moham- 
medan sect  named  the  Alnujhadea  or  Unitarians,  founded  by  a  native  of  the 
Atlas  r^on,  to  whom  Arabs  and  Berbers  flocked.  From  being  a  religions 
body  the  Almohades  became  a  political  power,  which  mastered  all  north  AMca 
firom  Marocco  to  Tunis,  and  also  extended  conquest  into  Mohammedan  Spain 
as  fur  as  the  Ebro  and  Tagns. 

6.  In  the  north  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  another  Christian  state,  tiiat  of  Aragon,  was  formed  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro.  These  now,  with  Navarre,  waged  war  with  the  common 
enemy,  the  Moors. 

6.  Portugal,  the  ancient  Lusitania,  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus,  had  iiEdlen 
under  the  sway  of  Castile,  and  in  1096  Henry  of  Burgundy  governed  it  as  a 
dependent  fief  of  that  kingdom ;  but  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at 
Ouriquej  in  Alemtejo,  his  son  Alfonso  I.  was  proclaimed  Idng  of  Portugal  by 
his  soldiers. 

In  1212  a  great  and  decisive  battie  was  fought  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Castile,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  against  the  Moors,  on  the  plains 
of  Toloaa,  which  effectually  broke  the  Almohade  power  in  Spain.  The 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Granada,  founded  shortiy  after  this,  was  speedily 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Castile,  and  henceforward  all 
danger  from  the  Moslems  was  at  an  end. 

7.  When  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  Frankish  throne  towards  the  dose  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  first  made  Paris  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  held  by  independent  lords,  and  the  autiiority  of  the  kings  extended 
littie  beyond  Paris  and  Orleans.  Louis  VI.,  sumiimed  the  Gkx>d  (1108- 
1187),  re-extended  the  royal  power  over  the  kingdom,  and  carried  on  war  with 
England  and  Germany.  In  tiie  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Navarre 
was  added  to  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

8.  We  have  noticed  in  a  former  paragraph  that  in  the  ruinous  time 
which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  Northmen 
had  invaded  northern  France,  and  had  subsequentiy  planted  themselves  firmly 
in  the  country  which  ih)m  them  took  the  name  of  Normandy.  Rolf,  or  Rollo, 
the  leader  of  this  northern  expedition,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  English  history. 

9.  The  successors  of  Alfred  the  Great  on  the  Engli^  throne  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  Danes  and  the  Welsh  mountaineers,  till  a  more  formid- 
able inva9ion  by  the  former  drove  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  Normandy,  and 
England  passed  for  twenty-eight  years  under  the  rule  of  the  Danish  kings 
Sweyn  and  Canute.  With  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  the  Saxon 
power  was  again  restored  in  England  (1042),  notable  events  in  his  reign  being 
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the  saeoeaiftil  wan  with  the  Welsh  and  Northunbriaas,  the  advance  of  an 
English  anny  into  Scotland  against  Macbeth,  and  the  building  of  Westminater 
Abbey. 

10.  Harold,  the  son  of  the  poweiftil  Earl  Goodwin  of  Kent,  was  laised  to 
the  throne  on  Edward's  death,  bnt  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom 
Edward  had  made  a  promise  of  the  English  crown,  asserted  his  right  by  an 
invasion  of  Engluid  (1066).  Landing  at  Pevenaey,  on  the  Snssez  coast,  with 
60,000  men,  he  aaTaneed  as  far  as  ffauUngs.  Huold  met  the  invader  on  the 
heath,  where  the  Tillage  of  Battle  now  stands ;  in  the  fight  Harold  was  slain  and 
William  "the  Conqneror"  became  king,  transferring  the  crown  of  England 
from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman  line,  tihongh  twenty  years  were  reqnired  to 
complete  the  conqnest,  for  the  Saxons  maintained  an  nneqnal  resistance, 
retiriDg  to  the  forests,  and  as  outlaws  became  the  heroes  of  popular 
legends  like  that  of  Robin  Hood.  The  Normans  in  turn  became  absorbed 
is  the  stronger  Saxon  element ;  even  their  language  disappeared,  leaving  only 
its  traces. 

11.  The  Scots  and  Picts  had  gradually  coalesced*  into  one  people  under 
King  Kenneth  (848),  who  established  his  capital  at  ForUviot,  in  Stratheam, 
formerly  the  c»ntre  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  Under  Malcolm  Canmore,  who 
ruled  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  his  successors,  the  coun^ 
enjoyed  comparative  quiet ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteentii  century  the 
great  struggle  with  England  began  in  which  the  heroic  names  of  Wallace  and 
Brace  are  prominent — a  contest  which  terminated  in  securing  the  independence 
of  Scotland  on  the  field  of  Bannoekbum. 

12.  Norway  was  brought  for  a  short  time  under  the  sway  of  the  Danish 
conqueror  Knut,  or  Canute  the  Qreat,  but  thenceforward  continued  to  be 
governed  by  native  kings.  Sweden  first  emerges  as  an  independent  kingdom 
in  the  beginiiing  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Gothland  was  united  with  it, 
sod  soon  after  we  find  its  Christian  kings  subjugating  and  converting  the  pagan 
Rons  and  adding  their  land  to  the  kingdom. 

18.  Germany  during  this  period  was  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
two  great  rival  parties  in  the  empire,  who  are  best  known,  in  the  Italian  form 
of  their  names,  as  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines — ^the  one  formed  of  the  sup- 
porters of  imperial  authority,  the  other  opposed  to  it,  and  representing  the 
church  and  municipal  rights.  These  parties  took  their  names  from  the  rival 
dukes  of  Franconia  and  Saxony,  whose  war-cries  were  the  family  names  of 
Waiblingen  and  Welf,  corrupted  into  the  forms  above  given  by  the  Italians,  in 
iriiose  country  their  conflicts  found  their  chief  scene. 

14.  Poland  at  this  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  wars  with  the  pagan  Prus- 
sians, who,  for  fear  of  losing  their  freedom,  resisted  every  effort  at  conversion ; 
tod  it  was  not  until  the  Teutonic  knights  had  been  invited  by  Poland  to  aid 
in  their  subjugation  that  the  Christian  faith  was  established  in  Prussia.  The 
knights  in  turn,  however,  became  formidable  enemies  of  Poland,  and  gained 
for  themselves  the  countries  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 

16.  Russia  had  meanwhile  fallen  ih)m  its  condition  as  a  united  realm,  and 
was  held  by  a  number  of  petty  princes,  whose  quarrels  kept  it  in  a  state  of 
tnarchy  and  weakness. 

16.  The  Greek  Empire  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  was  harassed  on 
sH  sides — by  the  Arabs,  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  northern  barbarians ;  and 
in  Italy  the  Normans  had  reduced  Byzantine  territory  to  the  possession  of 
Otianto.  The  twelve  sons  of  a  knight  of  Normandy  named  Tancx^  de  Haute- 
viUe,  whose  estates  were  insufficient  to  support  such  a  numerous  famUy,  sailed 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Italian  wars.  One  of  them,  with  a  small  band  of 
followera,  gained  possession  of  Apulia ;  another  brother,  named  Roger,  con- 
quered the  island  of  Sicily.    The  son  of  this  knight,  Roger  II.,  ultimately 
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obtained  poflaeBdon  of  all  his  uncle's  territories  on  the  mainland,  and  thus 
was  fonned  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

17.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  lagoon  islands  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
which  gave  a  refuge  to  the  eastern  inhabitants  from  the  devastating  wars  of 
the  norUi  Italian  plains,  and  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  settlement  of  Venezia  or 
Venice,  The  first  form  of  government  of  the  island  state  was  republican ;  which, 
by  and  by,  gave  way  to  a  magistracy  in  which  a  duke  or  **  doge  "  was  invested 
with  undivided  authority  (697).  Keeping  up  a  close  allia£e  with  Constan- 
tinople^ the  naval  importance  and  commerce  of  the  little  state  incawased  year 
by  3rear.  It  was  after  the  eleventh  century  had  b«gun,  however,  that  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Venice  gradually  extended  east  and  west,  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  all  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  territorial  possessions  of  Venice 
also  increased,  and  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Croatia  were  first 'ceded  to  them. 

In  central  Italy  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  of  the  Pope  of  Bome  had 
been  spreading  till  they  reached  thence  to  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  Ancona. 

18.  In  1078  the  great  Pope  Gregory  had  received  a  supplication  for  aid 
firom  the  Greek  Emperor  against  the  Turks,  to  which  he  cordially  responded, 
and  thus  the  grand  idea  of  a  Christian  expedition  against  the  Saracens  was 
first  entertained.  His  successor  Urban  rerived  the  design,  and  after  a  council 
held  at  Clermont  in  Fhmce  in  1095,  the  expedition  was  resolved  upon.  Thou> 
sands  upon  thousands,  firom  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  hurried  to  engage 
in  the  holy  war,  and,  each  wearing  as  a  badge  the  sign  of  the  cross,  gave  the 
name  "crusade**  to  the  movement.  First  one,  then  a  second  great  aimy, 
led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  set  out  across  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  for  Constanti- 
nople  ;  a  third  and  fourth  horde  followed,  though  it  was  not  till  later  that 
the  real  Crusaders,  the  nobility  and  yeomanry  of  Europe,  set  forth.  In  thia 
way  not  fewer  than  600,000  men  gathered  at  Constantinople,  whence  they 
crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  into  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  besieging  and  taking 
AnUoch;  two  years  afterwards,  the  remnant  of  this  great  army  delivered 
Jeruaalemjtrom  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  Gkxlfrey  de  Bouillon  was  elected 
king  of  Palestine  (1099). 

19.  Forty  years  later,  a  second  crusade,  consisting  of  two  vast  armies  from 
France  asA  Gormany,  proved  a  total  failure.  Now  Saladin,  the  Seljuk  sultan 
of  Egypt,  invaded  Pidestine,  and,  compelling  Jerusalem  to  capitrdate,  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  Christian  kingdonL  This  led  to  a  third  cruttde, 
uniting  the  strength  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  which  the  import- 
Ant  city  of  Acre  was  besieged  and  taken  (1191),  though  no  further  coneluaion 
was  reached  than  that  of  a  treaty  granthig  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  west 
to  make  free  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

20.  The  Crusaders  had  now  changed  their  object  ftY>m  a  religions  to  a  secular 
•one ;  the  fourth  expedition  (1202-1204),  in  which  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians 
joined,  advancing  on  Constantinople,  took  that  dty,  and  having  mastered  the 
provinces,  divided  the  whole  into  four  parts — Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders^ 
being  made  emperor,  and  the  Venetians  receiving  the  coast-lands  of  the  Adriatic 
and  .^gean.  A  fifth  crusade,  led  by  Frederick  of  Germany  (1228),  terminated 
in  the  cession  of  Palestine  to  that  emperor ;  a  sixth  was  called  forth  by  the 
irruption  of  a  new  race  of  Turks  into  Syria,  but  Louis  of  France  (IX.),  who 
led  it,  was  utterly  defeated ;  he  himself  was  captured,  and  only  obtained  his 
release  on  paying  a  heavy  ransom  to  the  Sultan  of  IJgypt  Still  a  seventh 
«rusade  was  b^gun  by  Loms  (1270),  and  carried  on  after  his  death  by  Prince 
Edward  ol  England,  but  nothing  of  importance  resulted,  save  that  the  Templars 
and  other  military  knights  retained,  for  a  few  years  longer,  possession  of  Acre 
and  some  other  towns. 

21.  By  bringing  the  civilisation  of  the  east  and  west  into  contact,  and  remoT- 
ing  the  prejudices  of  ignorance^  relations  of  advantage,  if  not  of  sympathy,  were 
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opened  up  between  thoee  different  regions ;  commerce  between  east  and  west 
receifed  a  great  impnlsei  and  other  great  social  changes  were  brought  about 

22.  While  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  were  occupying  all  minds  in  Europe, 
TBst  changes  of  dominion  were  brewing  in  Asia.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  Mongol  chief  named  Tesukai  Bahftdur  ruled  OYer  some  thirty 
or  forty  dans  who  dwelt  between  the  river  Amur  and  the  great  wall  of  China, 
Dv  (m  the  eaat  of  Asia.  On  his  death,  his  son  Temiyin,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age^  assumed  his  plaoe^  but  the  dans,  revising  to  acknowledge  him,  chose 
anoOur  chief;  and  compelled  the  rightfkd  heir  to  retire  to  Kofukorum,  and 
place  himself  there  under  the  protection  of  the  monarch  of  Keraeit  In  the 
servioe  of  this  king,  Temi^in  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  conflicts  with 
netghbouring  tribes,  and  obtained  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king 
of  Karakorum,  becoming  jealous  of  his  growing  influence,  ordered  Tem^jin  to 
be  aiwaiwinated,  but  he  escaped  to  his  own  country  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able foUowing.  Raising  an  army  there,  he  marched  against  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  vanquished  (1208),  seized  upon  the  dominions  of  Karakorom,  and 
after  a  short  time  made  himself  master  of  all  Mongolia.  Assuming  now  the 
name  of  Genghis  Khan  (=s  Khan  of  Khans),  he  turned  his  forces  sou&  towards 
China,  conquered  the  northern  Chinese  region  of  Khatai,  scaled  the  great  wall, 
and  after  a  long  series  of  campaigns  captured  Pekin  in  1216.  The  victorious 
Mongols  now  pressed  westward  into  Turkistan,  the  vast  region  stretching 
between  Lake  Lob  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  reached  the  Jihoon  on  the  borders 
of  Kharesm  or  Khiva.  Seven  hundred  thousand  of  his  cavalry  burst  into 
Khiva  in  1219 ;  Samarhcmdj  Bokhara^  and  all  the  chief  dties  of  the  land,  were 
taken ;  next  his  hordes  overran  Persia,  driving  out  the  last  of  the  Se^juk 
kings ;  they  crossed  the  Caucasus  into  Russia  and  routed  the  Russians  in  a 
great  battle  near  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  after  destroying  Biagan^  Mosoow,  and 
the  other  settlements,  they  canied  victory  into  Poluid  and  Hungary.  Nor 
were  these  Mongols  less  successful  in  the  east,  for  the  whole  of  southern 
Asia,  and  India  as  far  as  the  Satlej,  was  laid  waste  before  thenu 

28w  The  eons  and  grandsons  of  Genghiz  Khan  still  ftirther  extended  the  huge 
empire.  One  of  the  latter,  named  Kublai  Khan,  availing  himself  of  an  invita- 
tion from  a  king  of  the  Song  dynasty  in  China  to  aid  him  against  the  Manchu 
TnUn,  entered  China  (1280)  with  a  great  army  and  drove  out  the  Mandius ; 
but  afterwaids  overthrew  the  Song  dynasty  and  conquered  all  southern  China, 
extending  bis  dominion  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  The  court  of  Kublai 
Khan,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  described  by  Marco  Polo,  was  attended 
by  learned  men  from  India,  Persia,  and  even  firom  Europe;  and  his  rule 
was  a  most  beneficent  one.  During  it  the  noble  work  of  the  Grand  Canal 
of  China  was  completed,  connecting  TienUin,  the  port  of  Pekin,  with  ffang- 
€kau  on  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  Yangtze,  a  distance  as  great  as 
firom  Land's  End  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  Until  lately,  a  grain  fleet,  with  its 
400,000  tons  of  rice  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  passed  every  year  from  the 
acmth  by  this  route^  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates  of  the  coast 

%L  Thus  before  the  midcUe  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  vast  Mongol  Empire 
had  stretched  out  from  China  to  Poland  and  Hungary,  over  all  Asia  except 
India  and  Asia  Minor — an  empire  which  far  surpassed  in  extent  any  that  had 
yet  been  known  on  the  surfBce  of  the  globe ;  and  yet  one  which  was  so 
thoroughly  oi^ganised  under  strict  laws,  that  it  was  said  one  might  travd  from 
snd  to  end  of  it  without  danger. 

26.  Among  the  great  changes  of  power  brought  about  by  the  Mongol 
invasion  was  that  of  the  removal  of  the'Oguzian  Tuks,  who  retreated  before  it 
from  the  steppes  east  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Othman 
or  Osman,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Seljuk  power,  obtained 
poaseeaion  of  Bithynia,  and  grew  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the  Asiatic 
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portion  of^tbe  liiiking  Byiantine  empin  with  lUoceM,  founding  there  (1299) 
the  lahseqaently  great  empire  of  the  Ott<»nan  or  Omianli  Tnrlu^  at  they 
are  named  from  him. 

26.  In  the  oonne  of  his  oonqnest  Genghiz  Khan  had  canied  off  mnltitndei 
of  western  Asiatics  as  slaves.  Twelve  thousand  of  these,  most  of  them  Tnrks, 
were  bought  frDm  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (a  successor  of  Saladin),  who 
formed  £em  into  a  body  of  troops.  From  being  servants  these  well-anned 
slaves  rose  to  be  masters  in  Egypt,  and  placed  one  of  their  own  number  in 
the  sultanate  (1254),  thus  founding  the  Mameluke  (or  slave)  dynasty  in  Egypti 
which  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  bringing  the  country  again  into  great 
prosperity  and  power. 

27.  Thus  about  the  year  1300,  at  the  period  represented  in  the  seventh 
little  chart,  the  relic  of  the  once  great  Arabian  Empire  had  been  restricted  to 
its  original  seat,  and  to  the  western  region  of  North  Africa,  all  else  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  Calif  of  Bsgdad  had  taken  reftige 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  retaining  his  spiritual 
power  only;  the  Omndade  califate  in  Spain  had  long  £illen;  the  Moham- 
medan prinoes  now  held  the  kingdom  of  Granada  only,  as  vassals  to  the 
Christian  court  of  Castile ;  Navarre,  on  the  north,  had  become  an  appanage 
of  the  crown  of  France,  and  Normsndy  and  Poitou  had  been  annexed  to  it. 

The  English  under  Edward  I.  had  incorporated  Wales  after  ten  years' 
contest,  and  Scotland  was  fighting  for  independence,  led  by  Wallace  and  Bruce ; 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers  (Fitzgeralds,  Butlers,  and  Burkes)  had  established 
themselves  among  the  native  clans  of  Irdand.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were  separate  states,  and  the  Norte  colonies  across  the  Atlantic  had  reached 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  commerce,  the  old  literature  of  histori- 
cal aagoB  or  tales  and  poems  being  lealously  cultivated.  In  central  Europe, 
Poland  and  Hungary  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  Mongol 
invasions,  which  had  swept  away  for  the  time  the  divided  principalities  of 
Russia.  In  the  south,  the  old  Qreek  Smpirt  was  fiut  sinking,  and  assaults  on 
it  by  the  Turks  had  begun. 

28.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  that  we  have  been  considering 
there  lived  and  travelled  a  man  who  may  be  called  the  great  geographer  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  Ptolemy  was  of  ancient  times.  This  was  the  Arabian 
Edrisi,  a  man  of  noble  birtii,  bom  at  CeuiOf  in  north  Africa,  in  1099.  He 
studied  at  Cordova,  then  the  great  centre  of  commerce  and  the  seat  of  learning 
of  the  western  califate,  and  afterwards  he  travelled  to  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  B^ypt  and  Marooco,  through  Spain,  and  to  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  finally  settling  with  Eling  Roger  of  Sicily,  there  to  put  into  shape 
the  materials  which  this  enlightened  ruler  had  been  gathering  for  fifteen 
years  frx)m  travellers  to  all  parte  of  the  known  world — itinerariea,  measure- 
ments, and  observations  of  all  kinds.  Here  Edrisi  drew  on  a  great  globe  of 
silver,  and  described  in  a  book,  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  earth,  from  the 
'*Sea  of  Darkness*'  west  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  the  "Sea  of  Pitchy 
Darkness,"  which  was  bdieved  to  lie  east  of  Asia.  He  divided  the  known 
world,  like  Ptolemy,  into  seven  belts  of  climate^  from  the  hottest  in  the 
south  to  the  coldest  in  the  fur  north. 

29.  Later,  as  we  have  seen,  the  crusades  brought  the  western  and  easteni 
nations  into  close  contact,  and  could  not  fail  to  extend  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  civilised  world.  Then  the  terrible  march  of 
the  Mongols  over  Asia  and  eastern  Europe  drew  all  eyes  in  that  direction, 
and  ambassadors  and  conciliatory  embassies  were  sent  from  all  the  western 
powers  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan.  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  Naples,  was  the  Pope's  envoy  to  the  new  potentate,  and  brought 
back  from  the  Mongol  court  a  striking  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  the 
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rigcntnis  cUmAte  of  central  Abia,  describing  also  the  great  plains  east  of  the 
Oispian  strewn  with  the  bones  and  sknlls  of  the  victims  of  the  devastating 
waiikn  th*t  had  Jnst  passed  over  them,  and  giving  for  the  first  time  to 
Eoropeans  a  trae  account  of  the  Tatars  and  their  manner  of  living.  William 
de  Rnbmqnii,  also  a  Minorite  fHar,  was  sent  into  Asia  by  Louis  of  France 
(1258-64),  and  he  too  reached  the  conrt  of  the  Khan  at  Earakorom  after 
crossing  the  great  deserts,  which  he  compared  to  an  ocean  for  extent. 

30.  Among  thoee  who  were  at  this  time  attracted  towards  the  newly-known 
lands  of  Asia  were  two  merchants  of  far-reaching  Venice,  Nicolo  and  Matteo 
Polo^  who  carried  their  trading  venture  past  the  Enxine  and  the  Volga,  round 
the  Caspian  to  Bokhara,  where,  meeting  with  some  ambassadors  going  south- 
wards to  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  they  accompanied  them  to  KoMnJu^  the 
smnmer  residenoe  of  the  ruler.  They  were  well  received,  and  returned  to 
Europe  as  envoys  to  the  Pope^  bearing  a  request  for  100  Europeans  well 
rened  in  arts  and  sciences  to  instruct  the  Mongols.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
falfil  their  mission,  they  returned  in  1271,  taking  with  them  Marco,  the  son  of 
Niodo  Polo^  -who  conmiended  himself  to  the  Kban  by  his  skill  and  learning, 
sad  was  made  his  envoy  to  several  of  the  other  Asiatic  rulers,  to  China, 
Assam,  Tibet,  Bengal,  and  P^gu.  In  this  service  Marco  Polo  gained  the 
material  for  \A&  book,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  information  regarding  the 
state  of  Asia  at  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  thus  passed  seventeen 
years  in  travelling  through  kingdoms  which  no  European  had  ever  before  seen, 
from  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia  to  the  great  rivers  and  teeming 
population  of  the  lowlands  of  China,  he  obtained  permission  to  join  the  escort 
of  a  Mongol  princess  travelling  to  the  west  of  Persia.  He  accordingly  set  out 
from  China  (1291),  and  was  the  first  European  to  saU  on  the  China  sea,  and  to 
pass  through  what  we  now  know  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
He  came  to  Teheran  in  Persia ;  hearing,  on  arrival  there,  that  Kublai  Khan  was 
dead,  he  returned  to  Venice  (1296),  bringing  mudi  wealth  and  many  strange 
objects  fh>m  the  unknown  regions  he  had  visited.  To  Marco  Polo  is  due  not 
only  the  opening  up  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vast  region  of  the  central 
Asiatle  continent,  but  also  the  disdosure  of  ^e  chief  of  the  great  islands 
wiiich  lie  beyond  it  Before  his  journey  the  existence  of  Japan,  which  he 
called  Zipasgu,  had  not  even  been  suspected,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
archipelago  to  tiie  south-east  of  Asia.  His  book,  as  might  be  expected,  created 
•a  immenae  interest  in  the  learned  world  of  the  west,  and  was  of  inestimable 
value  in  stimulating  geographical  research,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

81.  Bat  whilst  Venice  opened  up  new  paths  to  commerce  towards  the 
cast,  Qenoa,  which  found  herself  excluded  from  these  profitable  pastures 
through  the  jealousy  of  her  countrymen,  lodked  westward,  and  sougfatt  to  open 
up  a  new  road  to  India  by  sailing  through  the  Strait  of  Qibraltar  and  round 
the  soathem  extremity  of  Africa.  It  was  Genoese  who  first,  in  modem  times, 
ventured  upon  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  they  who  discovered  the  Canaries,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Azores,  and  who  first  felt  their  way  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Tedisio  Dorta  and  the  brothers  Vivaldi,  who  left  Genoa  in  three 
small  vessels,  in  1291,  had  no  other  object  than  the  discovery  of  an  ocean 
highway  to  India,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  one  of 
tbdr  veods  saUed  to  the  Senegal,  if  not  beyond  it 

8.  1800-1500. 

L  The  death  of  the  emperor  Kublai  Khan  was  the  signal  for  great  changes 
of  empire  in  Asia.  In  ChLia  the  power  of  the  Tatar  ruler,  who  had  grown 
effeminate  xmder  the  unaccustomed  luxuries  of  a  more  dvilised  stete,  was 
overthrown  by  a  revolt  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ming  or  bright  dynasty  arose. 
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Cbioa  mB  igtin  united  under  its  own  sovereign  at  the  oonrt  of  Nanking^  and 
Chinese  supremacy  was  reoogniaed  in  the  snnonndlng  oonntries  of  Corea, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia  on  tiie  north,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Orand  Lama 
of  Tibet 

2.  A  second  great  oonqneror-hero  now  appeared  in  western  Asia.  This 
was  Timor  or  Timnr-leng,  ftom  his  lameness  (yulg.  Tamerlane),  a  descendant  of 
the  fkmily  of  Genghis  Uan,  and  a  chief  of  the  division  of  his  great  empire, 
known  as  JagcUai,  or  Torkistan  north  of  the  Amu  river,  who  had  reunited 
some  of  its  independent  sections  under  his  sway.  Ambitious  of  restoring  this 
kingdom  to  its  former  power  and  extent,  he  fiiit  reduced  the  rebellions  prince 
of  Herat,  and  afterwards  invading  Seistan  and  Massnderan,  in  Persia,  subdued 
all  the  districts  east  of  the  Euphrates  fh>m  T\/lit  to  Shiraz, 

8.  While  engsged  in  this  southern  campaign  his  unprotected  northern 
territories  were  invaded  by  the  Khan  of  E^iptchak.  Hastening  home,  Timur 
speedily  drove  out  the  invaders,  and  pursued  them  westward,  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Kiptchak  army  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Bielaya  (a  tributary  of  the 
Kama)  in  1891.  StiU  advancing  westward,  he  now  passed  through  the  gates 
of  Derbend,  and  thence  northward  by  the  Volga  as  fur  as  Moscow,  leaving 
death  and  desolation  in  his  track.  A  few  years  later  he  turned  his  con* 
quering  army  towards  India,  and  going  by  the  pass  of  Kabul  descended  into 
the  plains,  fought  a  great  battle  before  Ddhi  and  took  that  dty,  advancing 
afterwards  beyond  it  to  the  Ganges.  Returning  with  Immense  spoils,  he  ex- 
pended these  in  adorning  his  capital  of  Samarkand. 

4.  A  year  later  Timur  made  a  new  expedition  to  the  south-west,  attadc- 
ing  and  overthrowing  the  SJgyptian  Empire  in  Syria,  capturing  the  towns  of 
Al^tpo,  Baalbek,  and  Damaacus.  He  next  attacked  the  Turkish  possessions  in 
Asia  Ifinor,  and  completely  routed  the  Sultan  Bayax6t  near  Angora,  and 
captured  his  person.  On  his  return  homeward  Timur  conquered  Georgia,  and 
by  way  of  Merv  and  BaUth  again  reached  Samarkand.  A  great  invasion  of 
Oliina  was  next  projected  by  £e  conqueror,  and  had  actively  begun,  when  he 
died  of  a  fever  caught  on  the  banks  of  the  Jihiin  (1405). 

6.  While  Timur  was  beginning  his  conquests  in  Ada,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
had  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  by  taking  OaUipoU,  and  the  Greek  Empire 
was  reduced  to  the  districts  round  Constantinople.  The  power  of  Servia  was 
annihilated  on  the  bloody  field  of  Kosovo-polye  ("plain  of  blackbirds"),  to 
the  west  of  Prishtina  (1389),  and  the  decisive  victory  over  the  Hungariuis, 
won  seven  years  later  at  Nicopoli,  opened  Central  Europe  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks.  The  great  defeat  of  the  Sultan  by  Timur  in  Aria  gave  Constan- 
tinople a  respite  for  fifty  years.  Becovering  from  this  defeat,  the  Turks 
now  mastered  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Constantinople  was  stormed  in  1458, 
and  with  it  fell  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  had  been  extended 
over  all  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  included,  besides  this,  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  with  Dalmatia,  andOtranto  in  Italy. 

6.  During  tMs  period  Hungary  recovered  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
Mongol  invaders,  and  became  a  firmly  established  State :  at  the  head  of  it  was 
Matthias  Oorvinus,  the  greatest  of  Hungarian  kings,  who  raised  the  cavslry 
foToe  known  as  the  Hussars  (Hussar  meaning  the  ''price  of  twenty,"  since  one 
man  was  enrolled  out  of  every  twenty),  and  with  their  aid  the  independence  of 
Hungary  was  maintained  sgalnst  the  advancing  Turks. 

7.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  Mongols  was  declining,  the  principalities  of  Russia  began  to  diake  off  the 
yoke  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  to  strive  among  themselves  for  the 
supremacy ;  the  princes  of  Moscow  and  Tver  were  the  strongest,  the  former 
ultimately  becoming  the  chiet    The  first  great  step  towards  liberation  was 
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gKbkod  in  ft  Tictoiy  over  the  Mongol  Klian  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  (1880), 
before  Timings  invadon.  It  is,  however,  to  Ivan  in.  (1462-1606),  sunamed  tiie 
Great,  that  the  Bnssian  Empire  owes  its  true  fonndation ;  under  his  sldlfal 
gnidanoe  the  petty  principiditles  were  nnited  into  one^  and  their  strength 
toned  against  the  Mongol  khanates  of  the  sonth  and  west  (Kazan,  Astrakhan, 
Kzim  Tartary,  and  dismembered  ELiptchak),  and  against  the  Lithnanians 
of  the  north-west  He  married  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European  civilisation.  He 
also  introduced  the  two-headed  Byzantine  eagle  as  the  Bussian  arms,  an 
emblem  in  connection  with  which  certain  pretensions  are  still  remembered. 

8.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  Poland  was  engaged  in  repelling  the 
attack  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  crusade  for  enforcing 
Chzistianity  on  the  people  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  had  thereby 
acquired  possession  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  but  who  were  finally 
overthrown.  Subsequently  the  Polish  crown  passed  to  Jagello^  a  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons,  and  for  the 
first  time  Lithuania  was  united  to  Poland. 

9.  In  Germany  the  house  of  Hapsbuig  had  been  rising  into  power,  and 
afterwards  held  the  throne  of  the  German  Empire  almost  uninterruptedly. 

The  period  is  marked  chiefiy  by  the  intrigues  of  the  popes,  the  Boman 
Church  having  gradually  metged  its  spiritual  aspect  into  a  widespread 
machinery  of  external  government  This  spiritual  decay  was  naturally  followed 
by  those  ooiruptions  and  abuses  which  b^n  to  be  denounced  by  such  men  as 
the  Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr  John  Hues,  whose  followers  subsequently 
took  such  terrible  revenge  in  the  insurrections  known  as  the  Hussite  wars. 

10.  This  time  is  also  memorable  as  that  of  the  contest  for  independence 
carried  on  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers  against  the  Austrian  power,  and  the 
fonnation  of  ihe  Confederation  of  the  Cantons,  which  successfully  established  its 
independence  in  many  battles,  from  that  of  MorgarUn  (1316)  to  that  of 
Morat  (1476). 

IL  In  France  a  great  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  disturbed  by  the 
constant  wars  with  Edwud  HI.  of  England,  who  laid  claim  to  the  French 
throne  in  right  of  his  mother ;  in  this  was  fought  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1846), 
where  the  Black  Prince  gained  his  crest,  and  that  of  Poietiers  (1866),  in 
which  King  Jean  was  taken  prisoner — ^victories  which  cut  down  the  flower  of 
the  F^rench  nobility.  After  a  pause  during  the  minority  of  Bichard  II.  the  war 
was  renewed ;  Henry  V.  won  the  great  victory  of  Agineourt  (1416) ;  but 
fourteen  years  later,  when  the  English  had  advanced  to  Orleans^  a  reaction 
came ;  Joan  of  Arc  inspired  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  besieged,  and 
became  the  dread  of  the  previously  triumphant  English.  Not  many  years 
later  the  English  lost  aU  their  aoqukitions  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of 
OalaiSj  for  tiie  disastrous  civil  contests,  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Boses, 
had  broken  out  in  England  and  divided  its  strength. 

12.  In  the  northern  countries,  after  many  feuds  and  changes  of  territory, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  first  united  as  one  by  the  treaty  of  C<Umar 
(1897),  under  Margaret  of  Denmark.  Iceland  passed  with  Norway  under  the 
new  sovereign ;  but  all  communication  with  the  Greenland  colonies  appears  to 
have  ceased  soon  after  this  date^  and  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten for  more  than  three  centmies ;  the  fearfkil  pestilence  which  had  ravaged 
Barthflm  Europe  reached  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
sweeping  off  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists,  and  leaving  the  rest  a  prey  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Eskimos,  or  Skrellings  as  they  were  named  by  the  Nor- 
wegians.    The  very  site  of  the  colonies  was  lost  till  quite  recently. 

18.  We  come  now  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  where  great  events  were  in 
progress,  and  where  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  was  being  fostered 
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wUeh  iriB  to  «dd  a  new  hemupbere  to  the  known  world.  When  we  lut 
glanced  at  the  changee  of  power  in  Spain,  the  Mohammedan  Moors  had  been 
restricted  to  the  Taainl  kingdom  of  Qranada,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsnla, 
whence  they  were  carrying  on  a  chivalrons  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Castile. 
The  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  rapidly  spreading  outward ;  the  Balearic  Islee, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  were  added  to  it  before  tibe  beginning  of  the  fonrteenth 
century,  and  soon  afterwards  all  Naples  and  southern  Italy  were  brought 
under  its  dominion,  ^th  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  with 
Isabella  queen  of  Castile  (1469)  began  the  consolidation  of  Spain  into  one 
great  empire.  Granada  was  conquered,  and  aU  those  of  the  Moors  who  refused 
to  adopt  Christianity  were  expelled  from  the  Peninsula  (1492).  Twenty  years 
later  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the  north,  was  seized  upon  by  Ferdinand,  so 
that  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Spain  was  one  united  kingdom 
firom  the  Pjrrenees  to  Gibraltar. 

14.  Portugal  meanwhile  had  maintained  its  independence,  and  was  steadily 
rising  to  the  highest  place  as  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Europe.  Already 
in  1415  the  Portuguese,  taking  the  aggressiye  against  the  Moors,  captured  from 
them  the  town  of  CeiUa,  on  the  African  coast,  and  estabUshed  themselTes 
there.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  King  John  L,  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
this  conquesti  and  on  his  return  took  up  his  residence  at  Sagrea,  close  to  Cape 
St  Vincent  His  mariners,  in  their  sea-fights  with  the  Moors,  had  sailed  into 
parts  of  the  ocean  long  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  Prince  Henry's  ambi- 
tion for  discovery  had  been  awakened.  Forming  an  observatory  at  Sagres,  he 
gathered  there  the  sons  of  the  nobility  of  Portugal,  and  had  them  trained  in 
the  sciences  necessary  for  navigation.  Rumours  of  the  gold-yielding  coasts  of 
Guinea  had  been  gathered  frt>m  the  Moors,  and  the  thoughts  of  adventurers 
were  turned  tldther. 

15.  The  voyagers  sent  out  southward  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  on  ttub 
African  coast,  in  1488 ;  and  in  1441  Cape  Blanco  was  reached.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Nuno  TristaS  sighted  Cape  Yerd,  whose  luxuriant  vegetation  for 
ever  fenced  those  who  looked  upon  the  equatorial  regions  as  an  uninhabit- 
able waste  scorched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  1455  the  Venetian  Ca  da 
Mosto,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  discovered  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  which  were  immediately  tsken  possession  of  by  the  Portu- 
guese. The  last  expedition  which  sailed  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Henry 
was  commanded  by  Pedro  de  Cintra,  1462,  who  discovo^d  Sierra  Leone. 

Thus  before  Prinoe  Henry's  death  the  coast  was  known  as  far  as  Biem 
Leone,  and  the  work  he  had  set  on  foot  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  others.  The 
coast,  which  was  named  from  the  grain  of  the  Meleguetta  pepper,  was  next 
explored,  and  Fernando  Po  reached  the  island  which  now  bears  his  name, 
though  he  called  it  Ilha  Formosa,  the  beautiful  isle.  Each  new  voyager 
surpassed  his  predecessor.  JoAo  de  Santaram  and  Pedro  d'Esoobar  were  Uie 
first  to  cross  the  equator,  in  1471.  Diego  Cam,  in  1484,  found  the  mouth  of  the 
huge  river  we  now  know  as  the  Congo,  and  there  set  up  the  pillar  to  mark  his 
discovery,  frt>m  which  the  river  itse^T  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  the  Rio  do 
PadrSo ;  sailing  still  farther  south,  he  explored  the  coast  nearly  to  the  southern 
tropic  Following  him  two  years  later  came  Bartholomew  Dias,  who  passed 
on  beyond  this  limit  to  the  cape  named  Das  Voltas,  near  the  Orange  River ; 
whence  driven  out  to  sea  by  storms,  he  regained  the  coast  at  Algoa  Bay,  and 
planted  a  cross  on  the  islet  there,  still  known  as  St  Croix.  He  had  thna 
roxmded  the  south-western  promontory  of  Africa,  and  from  th6  violent  weather 
he  had  experienced  it  was  named  Cabo  Tormentoso  (the  Cape  of  Storms),  a 
name  afterwards  changed  by  King  John  of  Portugal  to  the  more  auspicious  one 
of  Cabo  de  bona  Bq)erafua,  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It   One  of  the  vague  legends  of  medisBval  times  was  that  of  a  rich  and 
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mBgnifioent  kingdom  the  sovereign  and  priest  qf  wbicli  came  to  be  knoim  in 
the  west  as  **  Pmester  John ;"  bat  the  locality  of  this  kingdom  -vna  nndefined, 
and  it  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  In  Asia,  sometimes  in  AMca.  The  reports 
concerning  it  had,  however,  made  a  profound  impression  in  Burope,  and  led 
the  adTentorotu  Portuguese  to  search  for  it  in  Africa.  In  this  quest  Abffmiiia 
was  nsited  by  Pedro  de  Covilham,  an  emissary  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  a 
few  years  after  the  southern  cape  of  Aflrica  was  discoTered,  and  thus  dose 
relations  were  begun  with  this  part  of  AAica  which  lasted  for  several  centuries. 
But,  before  entering  Abyssinia,  the  Portuguese  emissary  had  visited  Ormnz, 
Goa,  and  Malabar,  and,  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  had  landed  on  the 
Sofala  ooasty  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  identified  by  some  as  the  land 
of  Ophir  to  which  Solomon  sent  his  ships.  It  was  then  Europeans  first  heard 
of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Monamotapa,  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

17.  Lisbon  at  this  time  had  become  the  centre  of  all  ihMi  was  speculative 
and  adventurous  in  maritime  discovery.  Here  there  lived  an  Italian  of  Genoa, 
named  Colon  (Columbus),  who  while  employed  in  the  construction  of  charts 
and  maps,  conceived  the  idea  of  sailing  westward  to  the  Indies  of  Marco 
Polo.  Toecanelli,  the  great  Florentine  astronomer,  had  sanctioned  such  a 
project  in  a  letter  written  in  1474  ;  and  Columbus  was  confirmed  in  his  views 
by  the  discovery,  on  the  Azores,  of  pieces  of  carved  wood,  and  even  of  a  boat 
containing  the  bodies  of  men  whose  features  differed  from  those  of  AfHcans 
or  Buropeans,  and  who  had  evidently  been  drifted  ashore  ih)m  some  distant 
country  in  the  west  He  ultimately  found  the  means  of  laying  his  scheme 
before  King  John.  The  Portuguese  sovereign  having  decided  against  the 
venture,  Columbus,  disappointed  but  not  despairing,  turned  to  Spain,  and 
after  eight  years  of  hoping  and  waiting  at  length  was  put  in  command  of 
three  small  vessels,  only  one  of  which  was  decked.  With  these  he  set  sail 
from  the  bar  of  SalteSt  near  PaloB  on  the  Rio  Tinto,  in  August  1492.  After 
a  month  spent  in  refitting  at  the  Canaries  he  ventund  out  into  the  unknown 
sea«,  and,  disregarding  the  fears  and  disaffection  of  his  crew,  bore  steadily 
westward. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  says  Columbus  in  his  diary,  "the  sailors  of  the 
csmvel  Pinia  saw  a  reed  and  a  stick ;  and  they  picked  up  another  small  bit 
of  carved  wood,  and  also  a  piece  of  cane,  some  other  fragments  of  land  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  small  board.  At  these  indications  they  drew  in  their  breath  and 
were  aU  friU  of  gladness.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  admiral,  while  standing 
on  tiie  quarter  deck,  saw  a  light,  although  it  was  so  indistinct  tliat  he  could 
not  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  land ;  but  he  celled  to  Pero  Gutierrez,  the 
king's  groom  of  the  chambers,  and  told  him  there  was  land  in  sight,  and 
desired  him  to  look  out,  and  so  he  did,  and  saw  it"  At  two  o'clock  after 
midni^t,  the  land  appeared  at  two  leagues'  distance.  They  struck  all  sail 
and  lay  to  until  Friday  the  12th  of  October,  when  they  went  on  shore  in  an 
armed  barge  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain ; 
the  island  was  called  Owmahani  in  the  Indian  language,  but  Columbus  gave 
it  the  name  San  Salvador.  This  islet  is  identified  with  WatUng  Island  in  the 
Lueayo  or  Bahama  group.  Continuing  westward,  Columbus  discovered  Cuba 
sad  HayH  or  San  Domingo,  and  on  the  latter,  which  he  called  Hispaniola, 
he  left  a  small  colony  and  set  sail  again  for  Spain,  where  he  was  now  received 
irlth  joy  and  admiration. 

18.  In  the  belief  that  the  western  side  of  Asia  had  been  reached,  the  new 
Isnds  were  collectively  named  the  West  Indies.  In  September  of  next  year 
Columbus  set  sail  again  for  the  west  from  Cadiz  with  seventeen  ships  and  a  strong 
force,  and  on  this  voyage  added  the  Ckmbee  Idanda  and  Jamaica  to  his  dis- 
coveries. In  a  third  voyage,  in  1498,  he  steered  more  to  the  south,  and  found  the 
idaad  of  Trinddadf  and  the  mouth  of  the'  Orinoco  river,  landing  in  the  Gulf 
ofParia. 
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The  SQCoeas  of  Colnmbiu  had  natQially  inflamed  many  with  the  puaioii 
for  dJaooTery;  among  those  who  fiirt  set  out  on  the  path  he  had  opened 
up  to  the  westi  was  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  naval  astronomer  of  FlorenoSi 
who  sailed  with  Admiral  Ojeda  from  Cadiz  in  1499,  and  with  him  explored 
the  coast  fhmi  Mnidad  westward,  discovering  the  lake  of  liaracaybo ;  they 
gave  the  name  Venemtela  (little  Venice)  to  a  villsge  bnilt  on  piles  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  which  reminded  them  of  Venice^  a  name  which  afterwards 
spread  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  Amerigo  who  first  proclaimed  the  fact 
^t  the  newly-discoyered  countries  had  no  connection  with  Asia,  but  formed 
a  *'  New  World,"  which  geographers,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  naira- 
tive,  named  "  America. "  Next  year,  Pinxon,  a  companion  of  Ck>lumbus,  sailed 
south,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  doubling  the  promontory 
called  Cape  San  Boque. 

19.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  had  been  vigorously  following  up  their 
African  expeditions,  and  had  made  a  discovery  oidy  second  to  that  of  tiie  new 
continent  in  the  west  Op  the  return  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  from  the  Cape  of 
Storms,  King  John  chose  Vasoo  da  Gama,  an  intrepid  mariner  of  hi^  birtii,  to 
search  for  a  southern  passage  to  India.  With  four  vessels,  and  provided  with 
letters  to  all  potentates  that  might  be  met  with,  among  others  to  the  mythical 
-Fnstar  John,"  the  UtUe  fleet  left  Lisbon  in  July  1497,  and  reached  the 
inlet  we  now  know  as  Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  in  November 
of  that  year.  A  mutiny  of  his  crew  had  to  be  suppressed  before  he  could  sail 
round  ^e  south  of  Africa.  On  Christmas  day  the  land  which  was  thenoe 
named  "  NcUai "  was  seen,  and  presently  the  known  coasts  of  Mozambique 
came  in  view.  Beaching  the  Arab  port  of  MeUnddf  north  of  Zanzibar,  an 
Indian  pilot  was  taken  on  board,  under  whose  guidance  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
safely  crossed  to  the  port  of  OaUeut  in  India.  The  Arab  merchants  here, 
fearing  interference  with  their  commerce,  incited  the  Hindus  against  the 
Portuguese^  and  Qama  had  to  fi^t  his  way  out  of  the  port 

20.  Soon  after  he  had  again  cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus  the  Portuguese  king 
resolved  to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  by  sending  out  a  strong 
force  to  establish  settlements  in  India ;  and  afleet  of  thirteen  vessels  under  Pedro 
Cabrsl  set  sail  in  march  1600.  To  avoid  the  calms  of  the  equatorial  latitudes 
in  the  Atlantic,  Cabral  took  a  course  too  fStr  to  the  west,  and  fklling  into  the 
southerly  current  was  borne  to  the  shores  of  South  America  near  the  harbour 
now  known  as  Porto  Segwro,  TAwi^ing  here,  he  took  possession  of  the  new 
land  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  sent  back  two  of  his  vessels  to 
announce  his  discovery  of  the  ^  Terra  da  Santa  Onu,**  the  country  now 
called  BraziL  Afterwards  passing  round  the  Cape  to  Mozambique  and  India, 
and  making  the  force  of  the  Portuguese  arms  felt  at  Calicut  he  was  permitted 
to  found  a  factory  there,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  native  ruler. 

21.  The  ardour  of  the  English  also  had  been  roused  by  Columbus'  great 
discovery,  and  Henry  VII.  gave  to  Qiovanni  Cabot  a  Venetian  sailor  resident 
in  Bristol,  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
across  the  Atlantic  Cabot  the  elder  was  accompanied  in  this  voyage  by  his 
sons  Ludovico  and  Sebastian  (bom  at  Bristol),  and  in  June  1497  they  sighted 
the  coast  of  America,  at  the  Helluland  of  the  old  Norwegian  voyagers,  giving 
the  re-discovered  country  the  name  of  Newfoundland.  Three  years  later  these 
shores  were  visited  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Cortereal,  who  found  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  wild  and  precipitotis  shores  to  the  north 
of  it,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  name  Terra  Labarador  =s "  cultivable  land,"  a 
name  quite  as  inapt  as  that  of  Qreenland. 

22.  The  immediate  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Maroo  Polo  was  the  establish- 
ment of  more  intimate  relations  with  eastern  Asia.  The  Mongol  sovereigna 
of  China  encouraged  Christian  missionaries,  foremost  amongst  whom  ware  Joan 
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de  Montaoorvino,  Friar  Odorico  of  Pordenone,  and  Marignola.  Italian  mer- 
chants, including  Pogoletti  of  Florence  and  Nicolo  Conti,  the  first  European  to 
cross  the  Dekkan  (1424),  penetrated  to  India  and  into  Turkestan ;  and  Clav^o, 
the  ambassador  of  King  Henry  of  Castile,  partook  of  the  rude  hospitality  of 
Timor  Leng  at  Samarkand.  Nor  must  we  omit  here  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
vonderful  account  of  travels,  which  enjoyed  a  popularity  quite  unprecedented. 

23.  To  recapitulate  the  diief  features  and  conditions  of  the  known  world, 
at  the  time  represented  in  the  eighth  little  chart : — ^In  the  far  east  China  had 
recovered  its  independence  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  its  supremacy  was 
acknowledged  over  Mongolia  and  eastern  Turkistan,  though  tiie  states  of 
Tbnquin  and  Cochin  China,  in  the  southern  peninsula  beyond  India,  had 
soiimed  a  political  independence.  Western  Ada,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
reconquered  by  Timur  of  the  country  of  Jagatai,  or  western  Turkistan,  whose 
successors  maintained  his  empire  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  again  subdivided,  all  eastern  Persia  falling  to  the  Usbegs  of  Kiptchak, 
who  had  raiaed  the  Ehanate  of  Ehiva  to  power ;  while  a  new  dynasty,  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  tribes,  had  sprung  up  in  western  Persia,  making 
Amrbijan  its  chief  seat.  The  Ottoman  Turks  had  extended  their  European 
tenitory  to  its  widest  limit  over  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  their 
farther  advance  had  been  sternly  checked  by  the  Hussars  of  Hungary.  Russia 
had  become  a  united  kingdom  under  Ivan  the  Great,  and  had  acquired  from 
its  union  the  power  to  throw  off  the  Tatar  yoke. 

24.  In  western  Europe^  the  Swiss  mountaineers  had  secured  their  inde- 
pendence. France  was  recovering  from  the  calamities  inflicted  on  it  by  the 
Enc^iah,  who  had  all  but  lost  their  hold  on  the  land.  In  the  south  the 
reaction  of  Christendom  against  Mohammedanism  had  begun.  The  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  driven  back  the  Moors  across  the  Straits 
into  Africa,  and  had  consolidated  their  strength  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  The 
Hoars  in  torn  had  settled  themselves  along  the  north  African  coast,  and  had 
begun  that  course  of  piracy  which  was  first  instituted  as  a  retaliation  against 
the  Christian  persecution,  but  which  afterwards  sank  to  a  barbarous  profession. 

25.  Marocco  at  this  time  had  been  formed  into  a  monarchy,  and  enjoyed 
l^eat  prosperity.  In  the  south  it  touched  upon  a  great  empire  which  had 
riaen  ^  Negroland.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  the  rulers  of  which' 
had  embraced  Mohammedanism  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which,  under 
Hi^  Mohammed  A'Skia,  who  came  into  power  in  the  end  of  4he  fifteenth 
century,  extended  its  dominion  across  the  whole  region  about  the  great  bend 
tf  the  Niger,  to  the  confines  of  Marocco  on  the  nor^  and  on  the  west  almost 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  More  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  round 
the  basin  we  now  know  as  that  of  Lake  Chad,  another  great  Mohammedan 
empire^  that  of  Bom^  had  also  arisen,  and  reached  its  height  of  greatness 
shout  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

28.  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given  birth  to  the  boldest 
BSTigatom  the  world  had  ever  known ;  the  terrors  of  tihe  unknown  **  Sea  of  Dark- 
neas  "  in  the  west  had  been  overcome.  The  wealth  of  a  new  hemisphere  had 
been  laid  open  to  adventure  and  conquest  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated, 
and  the  way  to  the  wealth  of  India  had  been  found.  Spain  had  already  laid 
hold  of  the  isUnds  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  Portugal  had  established  the  first 
Bnopean  settlements  on  the  shores  of  India. 

9.  1500-1600. 

Within  the  last  eight  yeais  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy,  as  we  have 
Been,  the  circle  of  darkness  which  had  so  long  hong  round  the  Old 
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World  was  driven  back  on  all  sides,  and  geograpliical  knowledge 
expanded  from  its  former  contracted  limits  with  a  great  leap,  suck 
as  it  can  never  again  take  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  Heniy  the  navigator  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  all  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  the  race  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
new  worlds  had  b^;nn,  and  every  year,  almost  every  day,  brought 
tidings  to  the  Old  World  of  fresh  wonders  from  the  New. 

1.  Before  taming  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  beyond  the  seas,  It  may 
be  well  to  gUmoe,  as  fonnerly,  at  the  leading  events  and  changes  <^  power 
which  were  progressing  meantime  in  the  old  world. 

In  China — still  nnder  the  Ming  dynasty — ^there  is  no  great  change  to 
notice,  bnt  in  the  western  half  of  the  Asiatic  continent  power  was  rapidly 
changing  hands. 

The  Mohammedan  djrnasty  of  Ismail,  leading  the  sect  called  Shias  or 
Shiites,  followers  of  Ali,  had  acquired  command,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  in 
western  Persia,  and  soon  the  central  prorinoes  of  Khorassan  and  Balkh  were 
taken  from  the  Usbegs.  On  the  western  frontier  their  territories  were  now 
attacked  by  the  mighty  Snltan  Selim  of  Turkey,  whose  troops,  inilamed  by 
religions  animosity,  massacred  the  Sectaries  at  Oalderoon,  but  i^r  their  retire- 
ment, Ismail  pressed  westward  and  conquered  Georgia.  To  this  ruler  is 
ascribed  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  state  to  its  prosperity,  but 
the  establishment  of  the  particular  form  of  the  Mohammedan  &ith  which  the 
migority  of  Persians  still  hold. 

2.  About  this  time  another  Asiatic  conqueror,  a  great-grandson  of  Timur, 
appeared  in  the  country  east  of  Persia.  This  was  Baber,  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  or  Mongol  Empire,  which  had  its  centre  at  Delhi  in  northern  India. 
Haying  mastered  the  provinces  of  Kashgar,  Kunduz,  Kandahar,  and  Kabul, 
he  crossed  the  Indus  into  Hindustan,  and  after  defeating  the  native  princes  in 
a  great  battie  at  Panipuif  near  Delhi  (1626),  he  captured  that  city  and  Agnu 
Afterwards  he  established  the  poweifal  empire  which  lasted  till  the  beginning 
fit  the  present  century. 

8.  North  of  Persia,  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  borders  of 
Mongolia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  Uzbeg  Turks  in  the  states  of 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokan. 

In  the  south-west  of  Asia,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  being  raised 
to  its  extreme  height  of  power.  Sultan  Selim  ascended  the  throne  in 
1612.  Urged  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  conquest,  he  declared  war  against 
the  Sectaries  in  Persia,  and  marching  eastward  at  the  head  of  260,000  men, 
overran  Diarbekr,  Kurdistan,  and  Armenia ;  then,  turning  southwards 
through  Syria,  he  defeated  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  entered  Cairo 
unopposed.  Here  the  last  descendant  of  the  Abbaside  Calif  invested  him  as 
the  chief  of  all  Islam  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed.  Now  the  chief 
Arabian  tribes,  and  the  holy  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  also  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  ruler.  The  reign  of  Selim  was  marked  by  the 
construction  of  the  arsenal  at  Pera  beside  Constantinople,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Turkish  navy,  which  was  soon  to  command  the  Mediterranean.  His 
successor,  Solyman  "The  Magnificent,"  carried  on  the  course  of  conquest ;  he 
exterminated  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  and  concluded  treaties  with  Persia.  In 
Europe  his  arms  were  turned  against  Hungary ;  Belgrad  was  captured,  and  his 
resistiess  march  was  continued  to  Buda  and  Pest,  in  the  heart  of  the  country; 
some  years  later  even  Vienna  (1529)  was  besieged  by  his  invading  hosts. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  in  this  direction  was  checked  by  the  Imperial 
army  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  but  ultimately  they  gained  complete  posses- 
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Am  of  Hnngfiiy.  An  ftUianoe  between  the  Torka  and  the  fVench,  by  vhich 
tike  oommerce  of  the  Levant  was  opened  to  the  flag  of  the  latter  nation  only, 
bora  fruit  in  the  ravages  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  by  the  united  fleets.  The  Turks 
became  supreme  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Tripoli  fell  into  their 

6.  During  the  reign  of  Selim  IL  (1670),  the  first  collision  of  the  Turks 
with  the  Russians  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  project 
of  ositing  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  by  a  canal  between  the  Don  and  tiie 
Volga  had  been  conceived,  but  the  programme  required  the  possession  of 
Aitrekhan.  The  attack  made  on  the  dty  by  the  Turks  brou^t  down  the 
interferenoe  of  the  Russians,  and  the  projected  canal  scheme  was  blighted.  At 
this  tiDM  Ivan  IV.,  '*  The  Tenible,"  reigned  in  Russia,  and  his  anns  were  every- 
where sucoessftil,  against  the  Lithuanians  in  the  north-west  and  the  Tatar 
Khanates  of  the  south-east  He  captured  the  strong  city  of  Kazan  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  annexing  the  state  of  which  it  was  capital  to  his  empire, 
and  Astrakhan  soon  afterwards  followed  the  same  fate. 

6.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Cossack  Vassili  Yermak,  an  absconded 
criminal,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  wild  followers,  forced  his  way  eastward 
into  Aslk,  and  extended,  his  conquests  as  fu  as  the  river  Irtish,  taking  the 
town  of  Sibir  (the  site  of  which  was  near  the  present  town  of  Tobolsk)  from 
which  the  whole  land  of  Siberia  was  to  receive  its  name.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  Russian  dominion  had  here  been  consolidated. 

7.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Sweden  emancipated  itself  from  union 
with  Denmark,  and  Gustavus  Ericson,  afterwards  known  as  Vasa  of  romantic 
story,  during  forty  years  of  noble  effort,  raised  the  country  frx)m  its  turbulence 
and  barbarism  to  the  condition  of  a  prosperous  and  civilised  realm ;  a  condition 
destined,  however,  only  to  fall  again  in  the  stormy  reigns  of  his  immediate 
nicoeasors,  which  wen  marked  by  internal  disorders  and  disastrous  wars  with 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia.  When  Sweden  elected  a  king  of  its  own,  the 
oown  qt  Denmark  and  Norway  passed  to  Frederick,  Duke  (tf  Schleswig  and 
HoUtein,  and  these  duchies  were  united  to  the  State. 

S.  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation  concerning  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Luther,  and  the  great  move-^ 
ment  of  the  Reformation  had  begun,  by  which  the  church  of  the  greater  part' 
of  north-western  Europe  became  separated  frx)m  that  of  Rome.  OhD  the  death 
cf  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  his  grandson  Charles  rose  to  the  throne  of  that  country, 
taking  with  him  to  the  Peninsula  many  followers  from  Flanders,  where  he  had 
been  bom  and  educated.  Three  years  later  he  was  also  elected  German 
Emperor.  As  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an  endeavour 
to  TBstore  tranquillity  by  summoning  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  the  land  to 
the  town  of  JVorms,  where  Luther  confronted  the  assembly,  and  made  the 
&mous  declaration  of  his  principles  (1621). 

9.  We  have  already  referred  to  Charles's  successful  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  Austria.  Between  France  and  Germany  a  long  struggle  was 
in  pnigress  during  his  reign,  in  which  his  armies  eventudly  drove  the  French 
from  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests  in  Italy,  defeating  them  at  Pavia 
(1526),  and  taking  the  French  king  prisoner.*  Another  great  act  of  his  reign 
was  an  expedition  undertaken  against  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  estab- 
liihed  hiinself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  ships  did  great  ii^ury  to  the  commerce  of 
Spain.  After  Charles's  abdication  (1666),  during  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tory,  Germany  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  of  opposite  religious  factions, 
whidh  each  in  turn  invited  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  to  contribute  to  the 
growing  anarchy. 

10.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Pavia,  and  the  capture  of  King  Francis, 
threw  that  nation  into  great  disorder,  upon  which  followed  the  persecutions  of 
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the  Hogaenots,!  as  the  PtotesUnts  or  foUoiran  of  the  Reformatioii  in  Fimnoe 
were  cidled,  culminating  in  the  frightful  maeaacre  of  St  Bartholomew'a  Day 
(1572)  in  Paiia,  and  leading  the  oonntrj  into  the  suooesdve  leligioua  wtm 
which  continued  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  funons  Edict 
of  yanies  established  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  (1698). 

11.  In  England  the  straggle  of  the  court  with  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the 
adTanoe  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  marked  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  then,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  (166S-68X  the  reaction  brought  back  Papal 
supremacy,  till  the  atrocities  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  cruel 
martyrdoms  of  Smithfield,  once  and  for  ever  turned  the  popular  mind  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Then  followed'  the  long  and  happy  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
towards  the  end  of  which  patriotism  overcame  r^igions  differences,  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  fought  to  repel  the  great  Armada.  This  was 
a  huge  fleet,  with  the  aid  of  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  resolved  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  Protestant  interest  by  conquering  England,  which  Pope 
Siztus  had  made  over  to  him.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  for  the  first  time  united  (1603). 

12.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  As  head  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  he  also  inherited  and  united  the 
Netherlands  under  his  sceptre ;  and,  through  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  that  country  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and 
Amsterdam  rose  to  be  its  great  port  In  Spain  itself  the  very  events  which 
had  raised  the  empire  to  magnificence  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  seeds  of 
its  decline ;  for  all  its  most  active  spirits  had  set  out  in  search  of  the  Bl 
J>orado  of  the  New  World,  where  gold  was  believed  to  be  more  plentif&l  than 
in  the  old  country,  the  culture  of  which  was  in  consequence  neglected. 

13.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  trom  Spain,  as  we  have  formerly  noticed, 
had  driven  them  to  the  opposite  Africsn  coasts  and  made  them  pirates.  Their 
outrages  drew  down  an  attack  from  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1509,  in  which  he 
captured  the  town  of  Algiers.  Later,  one  of  the  Algerian  princes  invited  the  aid 
of  the  Greek  renegade  ^vbaroasa,  who  had  made  himself  famous  as  a  Turkish 
naval  chief ;  but  when  he  arrived  he  treacherously  turned  his  Corsairs  against 
the  Algerians,  and  made  himself  Sultan  of  their  country  and  of  Tunis.  The 
Spaniards  marched  against  him  frt>m  Oran;  and  Barbarossa,  after  many 
encounters,  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  brother  was  then  chosen  Sultan,  and 
placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  Turkey,  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  country.  In  1535  Charles  of  Spain  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Corsairs,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  20,000  Christians  who  had  been  held  as 
slaves  ;  but  a  subsequent  great  armada  of  870  ships  intended  to  crush  their 
power  proved  a  complete  foilure.  Emboldened  by  this,  the  Algerians  pushed 
their  excursions  even  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  till  the  maritime  states 
of  Europe  were  obliged  to  recognise  and  pay  annual  quit  money  to  the  pirates 
of  the  mountainous  Riif  coast,  between  TUigiers  and  Algeria,  and  the  SaUee 
rovers  were  the  dread  of  the  peaceM  mariners  of  the  Atlantic. 

14.  Philip  IL,  the  successor  of  Charles  in  Spain,  was  on  his  accession 
(1555)  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  having  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Milan,  and  the  Netherlands,  under  his  sway,  but  his  mal-administration  and 
enormous  war  expenditure  overtaxed  the  resources  of  the  empire.  His  fSana- 
tical  enthusiasm  for  Catholicism,  and  his  persecution  of  the  reformers  in  the 
Netherlands,  excited  a  rebellion  there,  and  brought  about  the  eighty  years' 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  repuUic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  direct  line  of  succession  in  Portiigal  having  become 
extinct  in  1580,  Philip  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  and,  occupy- 

1  Probably  a  oonraption  of  the  Gcnnsn  word  Eidgenossen  =  oonfedeiates. 
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ing  it  with  an  aimy,  was  xecognifled  aa  Bovereign  by  the  Portngaeae.  Hia 
labaeqnent  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  England  by  his  ''inyindble  Armada  "  has 
besD  pieTioTuly  rafened  to. 

1^  While  Spain  was  thns  passing  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  ICarocco,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  spreading  ont  its  limits ;  the 
sniiies  sent  sonthwaid  by  its  emperor,  with  the  sid  of  the  mnskets  with  which 
hiB  loldien  weore  anned,  had  all  but  overthrown  the  great  Songhay  Empire, 
oocnpyjng  all  the  towns  and  routes  aa  Ikr  aa  the  line  ci  the  liyers  Niger  and 
SenegaL 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Old  World  of  history  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  now 
torn  to  sketch  out  for  ourselves  the  rapid  progress  of  discovery 
beyond  the  old  limits. 

16.  On  Ascension  day  of  1501  the  Portuguese  navigator  Juan  de  Nova  fell 
in  with  the  aolitary  volcanic  idet  of  the  Atlantic,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  day  of  ita  diaoovery.  Tristan  da  Ounha^  another  Portuguese^  found  the 
idet  whidi  beara  his  name ;  and  next  year,  on  SL  Helena,* s  day  (22d  May), 
another  of  the  solitary  islets  of  the  South  Atlantic  came  to  light  In  1502 
Oolombus  set  out  for  his  last  voyage,  to  follow  up  his  discovwies  along  the 
eoasti  of  Central  America ;  but  his  venture  was  a  disastrous  one,  and  on  his 
retam  home  the  Spanish  king  proved  basely  ungrateful,  and  the  ablest  of 
navigatOTB  was  allowed  to  die  in  poverty  at  VaUadolid. 

17.  The  Portuguese,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  discovered  and  formed 
BstUementa  along  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  West  AMca,  and  were  beginning 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  Indian  seaa— the  great  Albuquerque,  of  the 
&mily  of  the  blood  royal  of  Portugal,  having  been  appointed  viceroy  of  the 
Indiea.  During  the  first  years  of  the  century  tiiey  began  to  supplant  the  Arabs 
on  the  south-east  African  shores,  taking  possession  of  the  port  of  Sofala, 
niending  their  conquests  inland  over  the  gold  region  of  Maniect^  and  soon 
ifter  estabUshing  themselves  at  Mozambique.  Across  the  Indian  Ocean  Albu- 
iIDerque  followed  up  the  beginning  made  by  Cabral  on  the  Malabar  coast,  con- 
quering Ooot  which  he  made  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  government  and  the 
chief  place  of  its  Asiatic  trade^  extending  commerce  and  settlements  thence  to 
the  whole  west  coast  of  India,  to  Ceylon,  Malacca,  the  Sunda  islands,  and  the 
eotsts  of  China,  and  gathering  knowledge  of  the  Archipelago  as  far  as  the 
thoras  of  New  Guinea.  The  Arab  state  of  Muscat  fell  into  their  power  in 
1507 ;  the  islet  of  Ormut,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  ^so  taken 
and  Boade  into  a  great  entrep6t  fat  the  goods  brought  horn  tiie  Indies ;  and 
vben  the  king  of  Persia  sent  to  collect  the  tribute  formerly  paid  him  by  the 
prinoea  of  the  island,  Albuquerque  pointed  to  cannon  balls  and  swords  as  the 
only  coin  that  Portugal  would  render. 

18.  Meanwhile  tiie  Spaniards  were  year  by  year  adding  new  dlKioveriea 
•oosB  the  Atlantic.  Their  first  settlement  on  the  island  of  Cvba  was  made  in 
1511 ;  two  years  after  that  the  peninsula  called  Florida,  on  accoxmt  of  its 
lich  vegetation,  was  made  known,  and  St,  Augustine,  the  first  European  settle- 
DflDt  on  the  mainland  of  America,  was  founded  on  its  Atlantic  shores.  A  small 
tettlement  was  next  made  on  the  inward  ride  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
fbe  ahore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  where  the  settlers  soon  gathered  rumours  from 
tbe  nativea  of  rich  lands  to  the  south,  and  of  a  new  sea  which  might  be  seen 
6om  the  nei^bouring  mountains.  Yasco  Nufiez  Balbao  was  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  forests  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  its  central  range ; 
ksring  hia  followers  beneath,  he  ascended  the  highest  ridge,  and  there,  beyond 
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the  inteirening  forests  and  valleys,  the  imwmwwn  ezpaiiM  of  iha  "Sosfli  Sea" 
lay  befora  him  (1518). 

19.  No  sooner  had  the  news  of  Balhao's  discorery  reached  Spain  than 
Joan  Diaz  de  8oli8»  who  with  Tafiex  Pinzon  had  been  engaged  for  some  yean 
preyionsly  in  exploring  the  eastern  coast  of  Sonth  America  as  far  as  the  La 
Plata,  was  sent  out  again  with  three  well-appointed  ships  to  "  sail  to  the  other 
side  of  CasHlUa  dd  Oro,"  the  name  then  given  to  the  lands  of  supposed  fabulous 
wealth  which  lay  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Sailing  south  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  he  came  once  more  to  the  great  opening  of  the  La  Plata,  which  he 
hoped  to  find  a  strait  leading  to  the  South  Sea.  Finding  the  navigation  intri- 
cate, he  left  his  vessels  and  ranged  the  shores  as  high  as  the  islet  of  Martin 
Gaida,  where,  deceived  by  the  submissive  movements  of  some  natives,  he  ven- 
tured to  land.  The  treacherous  savages,  however,  set  upon  him  and  killed 
him  with  all  his  attendants,  and,  says  Charleroiz,  "  roasted  and  eat  them  in 
sight  of  those  who  remained  in  the  boat,  and  who  had  now  no  other  course  to 
take  but  to  return  to  Spain."  The  inlet  thus  discovered  is  now  known  as  the 
Jtio  de  la  Plata  (the  river  of  silver),  but  at  first  It  received  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  Rio  de  Solis. 

20.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  lonely  coral  group  of  the  Bermudas 
isles  was  discovered  in  the  North  Atlantic :  they  take  their  name  from  that  of 
the  Spanish  voyager  Bermudez,  who  first  sighted  them.  Discovery  was  also 
progressing  to  the  north-west  King  Henry  YIII.  of  England  had  sent  out 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Labrador,  in  which  he  sailed 
north  across  the  Arctic  Circle  and  found  the  wide  strait  which  leads  into 
Hudson's  Bay  (1517). 

21.  We  left  the  Portuguese  extending  the  conquests  and  discoveries  they 
had  begun  in  India  even  farther  to  the  east  After  the  conquest  of  Malacfai 
by  Albuquerque,  they  had  heard  of  the  funed  Spice  leLande,  and  several  ships — 
one  commanded  by  Francisco  Senrio  (or  Serrano,  as  the  Spaniards  called  him), 
and  another  by  his  friend  Femfto  de  Magalhlens  (whom  we  know  as  Msgellan) 
— were  sent  out  in  quest  4>f  them.  The  Portuguese  Serrito  was  fortunate  in 
reaching  the  Spice  Islands  or  Moluccas  on  the  western  borders  of  the  great 
ocean  almost  at  the  same  time  thkt  Balbao  and  his  Spaniards  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  South  Sea  from  the  east  So  little  was  then  known  or 
conceived  of  the  huge  width  of  this  ocean,  that  SerrSo  believed,  on  reaching 
the  Spice  Islands,  that  he  must  be  close  to  America,  and  laid  plans  with  his 
friend  Magellan  for  reaching  them  by  a  nearer  route.  The  latter  returned  to 
the  Portuguese  court  with  great  hopes  of  reward  for  his  services  in  the  Indies, 
«nd  with  schemes  for  future  discovery,  but  on  being  coldly  received  and 
denied  his  well-merited  honours,  he  renoxmced  his  allegiance  and  took  service 
imder  the  king  of  Spain. 

22.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  saOors  of  Spain 
jmd  Portugal  were  extending  their  discoveries  ever  farther  west  and  east 
Pope  Alexander  had  divided  the  world  between  these  nations,  giving  the 
western  hemisphere  to  Spain,  and  the  eastern  to  the  Portuguese.  .  Ae  line  of 
demaication  was  drawn  indefinitely  through  the  unknown  region  of  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Portuguese  had  reached  the  Spice  Islands 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  they  had  not  passed  the  limit  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Pope  and  trespassed  on  the  Spanish  hemisphere.  Acting  upon 
these  doubts,  Magellan,  in  concert  with  the  astronomer  Buy  Faleiro,  who  had 
likewise  expatriated  himself  from  Portugal,  prepared  a  globe  on  which  they 
showed  the  Spice  Islands  in  such  a  position  that  they  lay  within  the  Spanish 
hemisphere,  and  Magellan  utged  upon  the  Spanish  court  that  these  rich  pos- 
sessions could  be  reached  more  readily  by  the  "  Spanish  route" — ^that  is,  by  the 
western  voyage,  than  by  the  *'  Portuguese"  or  eastern  route  round  the  south  cape 
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of  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  comparing  South  America  with  South  AMca,  he 
ahoired  the  piohalnlity  Gt  the  ezisteiioe  of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  round  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  warmly  adyised  a  renewal  of  the  search,  which  had 
Iwen  abandoned  in  the  belief  that  tiie  land  stretched  continuously  to  the  south. 
2S.  Thus  it  came  about  that  fire  Spanish  ships  were  fitted  and  manned 
with  2S6  seamen,  under  Magellan,  who  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  from  San 
Zucar  in  September  1519.  Talting  the  ordinary  track  by  the  Canaries,  the 
fleet  reached  the  shores  of  the  Tieira  da  Santa  Cna  (Brazil),  and  in  January 
cf  the  next  year  lay  off  the  "  Rio  de  Soils."  After  exploring  this  inlet  and  becom- 
ing convinced  that  it  was  no  strait,  but  the  mouth  of  great  rivers,  and  giving 
the  name  Monie  Vidi  (Monte  Video)  to  a  height  on  its  nortiiem  shore, 
Magellan  steered  soutii  along  the  coast,  examining  each  of  its  many  inlets  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  westward,  till  the  barren  coasts  in  the 
south  were  reached,  and  the  cold  storms  of  this  region  and  the  diminution 
of  provisions  ndsed  murmurs  and  discontent  in  his  ^ps,  testing  the  energy  of 
the  leader  to  the  utmost  Later  the  discontent  broke  out  into  an  open 
mutiny,  only  subdued  by  the  masteifal  tact  of  Magellan.  One  of  its  ring- 
leaders was  executed,  and  two  others — ^the  general  controller,  Jnan  de  Carta- 
genas,  and  the  priest^  Pedro  Sanchez — ^were  condemned  to  banishment,  and 
set  a^ore  on  the  desert  coast  The  harbour  of  San  JitUan,  where  Magellan's 
expedition  wintered  (1520),  is  memorable  also  as  the  place  at  which  the  name 
PeUagonea  (big  feet)  was  given  to  the  natives  from  the  apparent  size  of  their 
extremities  when  covered  up  in  skins ;  a  name  which  has  extended,  in  the  form 
of  Patagonia,  to  aU  the  south  land  of  America.  In  August  1520,  with  the  return 
of  the  warmth  of  springy  the  expedition  again  set  out,  and  in  October  a  deep 
strait  was  reached  in  which  the  strong  tides  and  currents  gave  Magellan  the 
hope  that  he  had  at  length  attained  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  which  proved 
indeed  to  be  the  long-sought  passage  to  the  South  Sea.  The  land  to  the  left 
in  passing  through  it  was  called  Tierra  del  Fuego,  since  every  night  the  dis- 
coverers saw  many  fires  in  the  woods,  no  doubt  lighted  by  the  natives.  New 
fyan  and  difficulties  now  arose  among  his  command  before  venturing  out  into 
the  unknown  seas  to  reach  the  Moluccas,  and  many  were  in  favour  of  return- 
ing for  new  outfit  To  them,  however,  Magellan  replied  that  **  if  he  knew  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  to  have  to  eat  the  leather  work  of  the 
riggings  still  he  would  go  on  through  the  strait,  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  given 
to  the  king,  and  he  h(^>ed  that  God  would  help  him  therein."  One  ship,  miss- 
ing the  otiiers  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  strait,  returned  to  Europe,  bringing 
thither  the  first  news  of  the  great  discovery,  but  with  the  rest  Magellan  b^an 
his  long  voyage  across  the  vast  South  Sea.  Soon  under  the  fair  trade  wind 
its  warm  latitudes  were  reached,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  Oeeano  Pac\fico  from 
the  fine  weather  he  experienced  in  sailhig  through  its  vast  breadth.  Strange 
to  relate,  Magellan's  ships  threaded  the  multitude  of  the  islands  of  Oceania, 
sighting  but  two  barren  islets  before  the  discovery  of  Guahan  (6th  March 
1521),  one  of  the  group  to  which  Magellan  gave  the  name  Ladronest  or 
lUeves'  Islands,  now  known  as  the  Marianaa,  Next  he  came  upon  one  of  the 
group  afterwards  named  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there,  on  the  island  of 
Zebu,  met  his  death  In  a  foolish  conflict  provoked  with  the  i^anders,  in  April 
1521.  The  rest  of  his  command,  choosing  a  new  leader,  reached  the  long- 
sought  Moluccas,  but  only  eighteen  of  the  seamen  who  had  set  out  horn  Spain 
under  Sebastian  del  Cano  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  again,  and 
only  one  ship,  the  famed  "  Victoria,"  with  tattered  sails  and  planks  as  full  of 
holes  as  a  sieve,  again  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  (September 
1522),  a  glorious  ruin  and  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  Europe.  Thus  the  world 
was  first  encompassed,  and  its  roxmdness  was  first  demonstrated  to  the 
popular  mind. 
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24.  The  ohiTalxoiiB  IVandB  I.  of  IVanoe  now  joined  in  the  work  of  dfs- 
coveiy,  and  the  royager  Yenzzano,  sent  out  nnder  his  anspioes,  explored  the 
Atlantio  coast  of  North  America,  joining  the  Spanish  discoTeiieB  in  Florida 
with  those  of  the  Cahots  about  Newfoundland  (1524).  Ten  yean  later. 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  service  of  the  same  prince^  explored  the  gulf  and  xiTer 
St,  Laufrmce  (giving  them  the  name  from  having  first  sailed  into  the  gulf 
on  that  saint's  day),  and  penetrated  as  &r  as  the  rajyids,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  dty  of  MotUrealf  in  Canada.^ 

25.  The  Spaniards  were  meanwhile  rapidly  extending  their  excursions  and 
conquests  from  the  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the 
AntiUes,  began  to  be  colonised  permanently  in  1511,  and  soon  became  the  base 
of  farther  operations.  As  the  Spaniards  increased  in  numbers  and  employed 
the  conquered  aborigines,  or  Oaribs,  in  working  at  the  mines,  these  native  West 
Indians  died  out  witii  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  philanthropic  Las  Cases, 
Bishop  of  Cuba,  proposed  the  introduction  of  stronger  African  negro  slaves 
to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations  and  mines.  Charles  of  Spain  accordingly 
authorised  in  1577  the  importation  of  negroes  ttom  the  Portuguese  African 
settlements  in  Guinea,  and  thus  began  the  American  slave  trade,  which  after- 
wards grew  to  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  so  mudi  future 
trouble  for  the  land. 

26.  Only  three  years  after  Cuba  had  been  conquered,  its  Spanish  governor, 
Diego  Velasquez,  entrusted  his  lieutenant,  Heman  Cortes,  with  the  leadership  of 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico^  on  the  western  mainland.  The 
continent  was  peopled  by  a  race  which  was  Tery  different  from  that  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  islands.  As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  barbarian  hordes  from  the  north  were  beginning  to  descend  in  bands  upon 
the  nations  of  western  Europe,  a  people  named  the  ToUeca  had  come  ffom 
some  primitive  seat  in  the  north  to  occupy  the  Mexican  plateau,  bringing  to  it 
the  elements  of  civilisation,  introducing  agriculture  and  metal- working  mak- 
ing roads,  and  raising  great  cities  and  temples  of  colossal  dimensions,  the  ruins 
of  which  remain  to  tibis  day.  To  this  people,  about  the  twelfth  century,  had 
succeeded  another  family,  named  the  AssUa,  also  from  the  north,  who  engrafted 
upon  the  civilisation  bequeathed  them  by  the  Toltecs  many  fierce  and  san- 
guinary religious  observances,  in  which  human  sacrifices  to  the  patron  god 
were  carried  out  in  splendid  temples.  Their  city  of  TmoehiUlan^  or  Mexico, 
had  been  foxmded  about  1825.  Their  form  of  government  was  that  of  an 
elective  empire,  and  the  land  was  ruled  by  soTere  laws,  though  justice  was 
administered  in  open  courts. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  reached  America  the  Aztec  Empire 
stretched  across  Mexico  from  sea  to  sea.  When  Cortes  set  out  from  the 
Havana  or  Haven  of  Cuba  for  the  conquest  of  this  remarkable  country  in 
1519,  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Montezuma,  who  had  at  first  been  an  ener- 
getic prince,  extending  his  dominion  to  the  south,  but  who  had  later  grown 
hidolent  and  estranged  from  his  people.  The  oracles  which  he  consulted  fre- 
quently portended  the  speedy  fall  of  his  empire^  and  thus  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniaixis  on  the  coast,  near  where  the  town  ot  Vera  Onu  now  stands,  terrified 
him  and  his  priestly  councillors,  who  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  strangers 
by  sending  costly  gifts.  The  road  to  success  was  thus  strangely  opened  to 
Cortes,  who  had  with  him  but  a  handful  of  men  to  attack  this  great  empire. 
Besolved  to  advance,  Cortes  burned  his  ships  to  prevent  retreat,  and  after 
founding  the  settlement  of  the  Yen  Cruz  ("true  cross"),  set  out  for  the  capital, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  the  Spaniards  being  regarded  as 

1  Canada  has  its  name  from  Kawita,  an  Iroquois  word  sigDUying  a  colleotton  of 
outs,  which  the  disooveieia  mistook  for  the  name  of  the  country. 
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the  desoendants  of  the  imi,  wlio»  accordiiig  to  ptopliecy,  were  to  oome  from 
the  east  to  snooeed  to  the  Aztec  Empire.  It  was  soon  discovered,  howerer^ 
that  the  Spaniards  were  bnt  mortal,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  rose  against  them, 
bat  after  a  siege  of  four  months  in  1521,  during  which  a  famine  aided  the 
Spanish  anns,  the  dty  was  taken,  and  soon  the  whole  empire  was  subjugated. 
Gortes  subsequently  fitted  out  seTeral  expeditions,  one  of  which,  exploring  the 
wsstem  shores  of  the  newly-conquered  land,  discovered  the  peninsula  which 
was  named  Oalifomia  (1534). 

27.  Hie  fame  of  the  splendid  achievement  of  Cortes  gave  fresh  impulse  to 
adventure,  and  led  others  to  imitate  his  exploits.  Among  the  adventurers  who 
hsd  been  with  Balbao  when  he  discovered  the  South  Sea  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  heard  of  the  golden  country  to  the  south,  was  a  Spanish 
soldier  named  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  Cortes'  success  rekindled  his  ambition  to 
reach  this  unknown  country.  Forming  a  copartnery  with  another  adventurer 
named  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  a  priest  named  Hernando  Luque^  the  three 
Mends  made  up  a  small  expedition  which  set  out  ttom  Pafiama  to  the  south  in 
November  1524,  but  they  did  not  i>a8s  beyond  a  cape  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Qulf  of  Panama,  which  they  called  Punta  Quemada  (Burnt  Point).  Two 
years  later,  however,  they  set  sail  again  in  two  ships,  and  tUs  time  reached 
the  port  now  called  SatUa,  in  about  9"  S.  lat,  thus  discovering  the  cosst-Une  of 
Peru  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  giant  Andes  ;  they  returned  to  Panama 
with  many  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  woollen  cloths  of  brilliant  dyes,  and 
some  of  the  great  camel-like  sheep  called  llamas  or  alpacas.  With  these  proofs 
Pizarro  now  repaired  to  Spain  to  seek  the  aid  of  King  Charles,  and  he  obtained 
from  him  the  righta  of  discovery  and  conquest  He  was  named  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  Pern,  agreeing  to  send  to  Spain  a  fifth  of  aU  treasures  he 
should  gain,  and,  returning  to  Panama,  set  sidl  for  the  south  again  with  a 
amall  force  of  180  men. 

28.  The  new  lands  thus  approached  by  the  Spaniards  were  by  no  means 
savage  countries,  but  had,  like  Mexico,  a  civilisation  and  history  of  their  own, 
leading  back  into  mysterious  centuries  of  the  past.  We  now  know  that 
before  the  tenth  century  a.d.  a  people  or  nation  of  Peruvians  lived  during  a 
period  of  unknown  duration  on  liie  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  and  built  them- 
selves large  cities  and  temples,  attested  by  the  great  ruins  still  found  every- 
where throughout  the  land.  This  ancient  race  was  supplanted,  perhaps  about 
the  year  1000,  by  another  people  named  the  Ineas,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
first  appeared  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  prodaiming  themselves  children 
of  Inti  (the  Sun).  Manco  Ccapac  (or  Manco  the  Ruler),  the  first  Inca  sovereign, 
who  founded  the  city  of  Cuxco,  introduced  law  and  organisation  into  his 
small  territory  round  the  new  city.  From  this  nucleus  the  Empire  spread 
out,  till,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Inca  armies  had  crossed  over  the  tenible 
desert  ot  Atacama  into  Chile,  fixed  the  southern  boxmdary  of  Peru  at  the  river 
Maule  (in  86*  S.),  and  brought  all  the  vast  territory  extending  from  the  forests 
of  the  Amanmas  plain  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  under  the  sway  of 
the  central  power  at  Cnzco.  From  the  capital,  great  roads  had  been  made, 
radiating  out  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Inca  monarch,  as  the  repre- 
aentative  of  the  sun,  was  also  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the 
great  religious  festivals.  The  four  great  provinces  of  the  empire  were  each 
ruled  by  a  Governor  or  Viceroy,  and  the  nation,  which  numbered  not  fewer 
than  thirty  millions  of  people,  was  further  subdivided  into  departments  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants  each.  The  arts  of  architecture  and  agriculture  had 
been  brought  to  high  excellence^  and  peace  and  security  smUed  upon  the 
land. 

29.  Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro,  however,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  Inca,  a  strife  arose  between  his  sons  Atahualpa  and  Huascar  for  the 
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inheritaaoe.  Atahnalpa,  to  whom  the  recently  conquered  kingdom  of  Quito 
in  the  ncnih  had  been  apportioned,  had  adTaaoed  with  an  anny  against  his 
brother  at  Ciuoo^  had  defeated  and  taken  him  priaoner  there,  and  had  retired 
with  his  anny  to  Oajamarea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  At  this  crisiB 
Piano  disembarked  his  Spaniards  at  TumbeM,  and  boldly  adTanced  to  Ata- 
hnalpa's  camp.  Here,  at  Oigamarca,  while  Fizarro's  priest  was  telling  tiie 
indi^iant  Inca  how  the  Pope  of  Borne  had  presented  Pern  to  the  Spanish 
monarch,  the  Spaniards  treacherously  tuned  the  mnrderons  fire  of  their  mys- 
terions  artillery  against  the  PeraTians.  Atahualpa  himself  was  captored,  and, 
despite  his  payment  of  a  vast  ransom  in  gold,  was  basely  executed. 

Now  the  adventurers  set  out  for  the  capital,  Onzoo,  which  they  entered  in 
November  1688,  stripping  the  splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  gaining  great 
treasures  at  gold  and  idlver.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  capital,  Plurro 
repaired  to  the  sea-coast,  where  he  founded  the  "  Oity  of  the  Kiniga,"  now 
cidled  lAma,  There  were  many  insurrections  of  the  Incas  before  their  great 
nation  was  finally  conquered,  but  more  serious  than  these  was  a  quarrel 
between  Pizarro  and  his  fellow-adventurer  Almagro.  This  conqmiatador  had 
obtained  from  Spain  a  permission  to  sutgugate  for  himself  a  new  province  to 
the  south  of  Pizairo's  conquests,  and  aocradin^y  marched  south  into  CSule. 
On  returning  ttom  this  victorious  expedition  he  found  the  Spaniards  endoeed 
in  Cuico  and  Lima  by  the  Peruvians,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  Peru  also.  In  a  deq>erate 
battle  before  Ouzco  (1588),  Almagro  was  defeated,  taken,  and  condemned  to 
death. 

80.  While  Pizano  was  conquering  Peru  the  Spanish  navigators  had  been 
following  up  Magellan's  diBooveries  in  the  West  Pacific  ;  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  group,  afterwards  known  as  the  Car6Una$,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  Pac&c,  were  discovered,  as  well  as  several  of  those  which  form  the  Badack 
and  Ralik  chains.  The  Portuguese  seamen  were  also  busily  exploring  the 
confines  of  their  half  of  the  outer  world.  Mascsrenhas  had  found  the  im- 
portant islands  (Bourbon  and  Mauritius),  in  the  Indisn  Ocean  which  are 
still  collectively  named  after  him.  The  ports  of  Ohina  (Macao)  and  Japan 
were  now  visited  by  their  trading  ships ;  and  Frauds  Xavier,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jesuit  order,  had  set  out  on  his  great  misdon,  and  had 
journeyed  ttom  India  and  Malacca  to  begin  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  ;  his  efforts  were  so  successful  that  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  of  this  seduded  but  cultivated  region  would  embrace  the 
Catholic  fdth. 

81.  Spain  and  Portugd,  now  at  the  height  of  thdr  prosperity,  held  com- 
plete command  of  the  southern  seas,  and  of  the  known  hiighways  to  the  Indies, 
east  and  west,  to  the  exdudon  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
however  anxious  they  were  to  share  their  good  fortune  and  to  prosecute  trade 
with  the  new  realms.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  thoughts  of  theliorthem 
maritime  nations  were  turned  to  the  posdbility  of  opening  up  a  new  and 
independent  trade  route  to  the  Indies  and  the  Spice  Islands,  dther  by  what 
was  (»Llled  the  nortK^cut  pagMge,  round  Norway  and  along  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  or  the  north-toed  pauage,  between  Greenland  and  the  north  coast  of 
America. 

82.  The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  begun  by  England  in  1558, 
when  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  set  out  with  three  vessels  ;  passing  round  the  North 
Cape  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  sighted  the  land  now  called  by  the 
Bussians  Novaya  Zendya  (New  Land) ;  but  the  voyage  was  disastrous,  and 
two  of  the  vessels  were  lost  after  drifting  about  with  the  ice  over  the  waste  of 
water,  and  with  them  perished  the  leader  of  the  first  Arctic  expedition. 
The  attempt  was  twice  renewed  by  the  EngUsh  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
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tniy,  in  ezpeditioiis  uidar  Bnrron^es  and  Pet,  and  Jackman,  but  wlthont 


When  the  attempts  to  force  a  passage  north-eastward  had  fidled,  efforts 
wore  directed  to  the  north-west»  and  ICartin  Frobisher  sailed  from  Deptford 
in  March  1676  with  two  little  vessels  of  25  tons  each,  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  then  at  Greenwich,  bidding  them  (3od  speed  as  they  passed  down 
the  riTer.  In  July  they  sighted  Greenland,  and  soon  after  the  barren  lands 
cm  the  American  coast  to  which  the  name  "  Jfeto  IneognUa"  was  given,  and 
they  discovered  the  bay  to  the  north  of  Hndson  Bay,  which  is  named  after  Fro- 
bisher. Ten  years  later.  Captain  John  Davis  was  more  snccessAil  in  sailing 
north  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name^  and  in  reaching  as  high  a 
latitude  as  72**  off  the  west  Greenland  coast 

88.  While  other  nuaitime  nations  were  forbidden  a  lawfiil  share  in  the  good 
fortnne  of  the  Spaniards,  who  arrogantly  assomed  a  divine  right  to  ^e  New 
Woiid  and  practised  great  cnielties  npon  all  foreign  interlopers,  enterprising 
maiineiB  of  England  and  France  be^ui  to  make  reprisals  in  tiie  "^oaniah 
Mamt**  to  cut  ont  their  trading  vessels,  and  especially  to  intercept  and  capture 
the  heavy  galleons  which  every  year  brought  to  the  Peninsula  the  gold,  diver, 
and  other  wealth  contributed  by  the  American  colonies  to  the  mother  coxmtry. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  it  is  said  who  trafficked  in  daves,  was 
afterwards  more  honourably  employed,  and  became  noted  for  his  exploits  in  the 
Spanish  ICain.  In  one  of  his  last  adventores  he  was  joined  by  Fruicis  Drake, 
who  subsequently  made  several  freebooting  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
1570  Drake  obtained  a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  sailing  again 
for  America  plundered  tiie  town  of  Nomibre  de  Dios,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Grossing  the  mountains,  he  saw  the  Pacific,  and  ''prayed  God  to 
grant  him  leave  to  sail  an  EngUsh  ship  on  this  sea."  Retiring  with  much 
spoil  to  England,  he  set  out  again  in  1577,  and  following  on  the  track  of 
Magellan  reached  tiie  Pacific,  sacked  and  plundered  all  the  Spanish  cosst 
towns  from  Chile  up  to  Peru,  capturing  also  a  great  plato  galleon.  He  then 
steered  still  northward,  hoping  to  find  a  northern  passage  back  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  land  between  48*  N.  and  88*  SO^  N.  in  the 
name  of  Queen  EUzabeth.  Thence  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas, 
to  Temate,  and  Java,  and  straight  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reaching  Plymouth  again  in  1579,  completing  thus  the  second 
drcomnavigation  of  the  globe. 

84.  Within  a  few  months  of  Drake's  return.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
accompanied  by  the  funoua  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  set  out  on  an  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Newfoundland,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  colony  in  North 
America,  llie  island  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but  the  return  voyage  was  disastrous,  and  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  was  lost  Raleigh's  spirit  of  enterprise,  however,  led  him  again  to 
America,  this  time  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  the  country  wUch  he 
named  Vvrgimet,  in  allusion  to  his  viigin  Queen  Elizabeth,  planting  here  the 
fizst  little  germ  of  Anglo-Saxon  America. 

86.  It  was  to  men  trained  in  these  schools  of  maritime  adventure  under  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  Frobisher  and  Raleigh,  bold  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of 
their  little  vessels,  that  England  owed  her  safety  when  Philip  of  Spain,  bum- 
iag  to  revenge  his  losses  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  aid  given  by 
England  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their  war  of  independence, 
sent  his  huge  Armada  of  ISO  great  war  vessels  into  the  English  ChumeL  It 
was  there  defeated  and  chased  away  north  to  the  Orkneys,  and  round  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  to  be  wrecked  all  along  those  stormy  shores. 

88.  Meanwhile  in  Holland  William  of  Grange  was  fighting  for  his  oountxy's 
freedom  afpdnst  the  Spanish  troops,  relieving  Lef^den  by  breaking  through 
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Uie  sea  dykes,  flooding  the  country,  and  drowning  many  of  the  beaieghig 
Spaniards;  while  his  ooa<]yiitor8,  the  ''Beggars  of  the  Sea,**  made  heavy 
depredations  on  Spanish  oommeroe,  and  toolc  the  ports  of  Bria  and  FhuMng. 
Henceforth  the  Dntch  also  began  to  take  a  place  in  maritime  adventnie  and 
discovery  on  the  high  seas,  lliey  were  the  first  Eoropeans  to  settle  and 
oiganise  trading  stations  in  the  country  called  "  Ovayawi**  (or  Oniana),  on 
the  coast  of  South  America  (1680).  The  Dutch  also  took  up  the  quest  of 
the  supposed  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies,  and  William  Barents  one  of 
the  best  seamen  of  his  sge,  sailed  three  times  to  the  north,  reaching  the  high 
latitude  of  80*  in  his  last  voyage  in  1696 ;  he  discovered  Bear  laUmd,  and 
the  sharp  black  peaks  of  the  glacial  land  named  SpUAerffen;  doubling  also 
the  northern  cape  of  Novaya  Zemlya  he  wintered  on  its  eastern  coast,  and 
was  the  first  European  to  live  out  a  dark  season  in  the' Arctic  region. 

87.  Spanish  seamen  also  continued  to  add  to  their  discoveries  in  the 
Padfla  In  1667  Alvaro  Mendafia  found  the  islands  which  he  called  the 
8akm4m$,  to  suggest  the  idea  tiiat  Solomon  had  gone  thither  for  the  gold 
which  adomel  his  temple,  and  thus  to  draw  attention  to  the  discovery.  Thirty 
years  later  the  group  which  was  called  Sta.  Cnm  was  discovered,  and  in  the 
next  year,  the  arohipelago  far  out  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  to  which  Men- 
dafia attached  the  name  of  the  reigning  viceroy  of  Peru,  calling  them  the 
Marquetat  de  Mendom.  Fsrther  east  in  the  Pacific  Juan  Fernanda  found 
the  islet  on  which  the  English  mariner  Selkirk  (Robinson  Crusoe)  afterwards 
was  exiled ;  but  on  tlie  east  ooast  of  North  America  they  never  got  fisrther 
north  than  48*  10'  during  the  16th  century,  for  Juan  de  Fnca,  who  claimed 
to  have  discovered  the  strait  now  named  after  him,  has  been  proved  an 
impostor. 

88.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  find  an  independent  track  to  the  Indies,  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  now  that  the  pride  of  Spain  had  been 
humbled,  began  towards  the  end  of  the  century  to  frequent  the  southern  Inde 
routes  hitherto  sacred  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  Dutch  had  already  secured  a  footing  in  South  America  in  Guayana. 
The  British  also  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  Virginia  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  were  soon  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  West 
Indies  by  settling  in  the  fertile  islet  of  Barbadoea.  Away  in  the  East  Indies 
also,  British  and  Dutch  ships  began  to  appear,  and  to  compete  there  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  Dutch  under  Houtman  reached  Aehin,  in  the  north  of 
Sumatra,  in  1699,  and  two  years  later  brought  home  to  Holland  the  first  cargo 
of  goods  flrom  that  region,  with  two  native  ambassadors.  It  was  on  the 
81st  December  1600  that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  a  number  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  gave  them  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific ;  and  from  this  Seui  India 
Company  our  great  Indian  Empire  was  to  rise. 

89.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  state  of  the  known  world  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  : — ^In  Asia  the  CUnese  Empire  romained  unahaken  ; 
Persia  had  again  become  an  independent  empire ;  the  Mohammedan  Moguls 
had  begun  to  reign  in  northern  India ;  the  once  great  Tatar  em|^  had  been 
reduced  to  the  states  east  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  north,  Russia  was  spreading 
eastward  over  Asia,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  now 
expanding  to  its  greatest  extent  in  the  south,  and  with  Sweden  in  Uie  north- 
west The  great  Reformation  had  passed  over  Europe,  separating  its  Catholic 
states  of  the  south  from  the  Protestants  of  the  north,  and  giving  rise  to  fierce 
wars  and  many  political  changes.  Maritime  discovery  and  adventure  and 
commerce  were  being  eagerly  extended  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
Four  times  the  vrorld  had  been  circumnavigated— by  the  Portuguese  Magellan, 
by  the  BagUsh  Drake  and  Cavendish,  and  lastiy  by  the  Dutchman  Van  Noort 
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Spain  had  extended  her  conquests  to  Mexico,  Fenx,  and  Chfle^  wUch  were  now 
raled  by  Spsniah  Tioeroys.  The  Portngneee  had  established  themselves  firmly 
OD  the  African  shores  at  Senegambia,  Gninea,  and  Angola  on  the  west,  and  at 
Moombiqne  and  Bofala  on  the  east ;  their  possessions  and  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies  included  tiie  MaJabar  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Malacca ;  and 
their  traflic  reached  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  uchipelago,  to  China  and 
Japan,  touching  on  these  seas  the  discoveries  and  claims  of  Spain. 

The  English  and  Dutch,  after  vainly  seeking  an  independent  highway  to 
the  north-east  or  norUi-west  through  the  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  re^on,  had 
become  formidable  rivals  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  their  own  lines, 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  round  ti^e  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  eastward. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Dutch  (1698)  even  took  one  of  the  Mascarenhas 
ides  from  the  Portiiguese,  giving  it  the  name  Mauritius  in  honour  of  their 
prince  Maurice. 

10.  1600-1700. 

1.  Not  long  after  the  coasts  of  Cathay  or  China  began  to  be  better  known 
to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  west^  and  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Manchu  Tatars  ttom 
beyond  the  great  wall  on  the  north-east  took  advantage  of  a  civil  strife  in  the 
empire  to  invade  it.  The  rebel  bands  entered  Peking,  whereupon  the  last  of 
the  Ming  sovereigns  strangled  himself  with  his  girdle,  and  a  seven  years*  con- 
test begim,  which  was  to  end  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tatar  ''  Tsing  "  or 
pure  dynasty.  Hie  Manchu  Tatar  conquerors  were  not,  like  the  Mongols,  a 
nomadic  race,  but  a  much  more  cultivated  and  agricultural  people,  and  they 
bad  the  wisdom  to  conform  in  great  measure  to  the  existing  institutions  of 
Chinese  government ;  but  they  altered  the  national  Chinese  costume,  and 
compelled  the  men  of  the  country  to  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  implied  in 
ahaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  long  Tatar  queue  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar  in  all  pictures  of  Chhiamen. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the  Russians,  overrunning  and  con- 
quering Siberia,  threatened  tiie  northern  Manchu  frontier,  and  a  desultory 
warfare  ensued  with  the  Cossack  freebooters  which  extended  over  thirty  yean ; 
bat  a  mission  was  ilnally  sent  to  the  fhmtier,  and  the  boundary  dividing  the 
two  nations  was  settled  by  mutual  agreement  in  1689. 

8.  Westward  of  the  Chinese  Empire  the  Khanates  of  Tnrldstan  do  not 
appear  to  have  materially  altered  their  relative  positions  in  this  century.  In 
Persia  the  period  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  rdgn  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great» 
who  distangnished  Ids  rule  by  recovering  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekr  for 
Persia  firom  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  west,  and  by  taking  Kandahar  from 
the  possessions  of  the  Great  Mognl  on  the  east  The  reigns  of  his  suceesson 
during  this  oentory  were  not  marked  by  further  increase  of  territory,  but  were 
spent  in  promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  TUs  was  the  period,  also,  at  which  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India 
was  raised  to  its  hi^est  point  of  splendour  and  greatness  by  Shah  Jehan,  the 
*'King  of  the  World,"  who  subjugated  the  kingdoms  of  Ahmednuggnr,  Bee- 
japnr,  and  Goloonda,  on  the  Deccan  plateau ;  and  by  his  son,  the  famous 
Aurnngzeb,  the  crafty  and  ambitious  **  reviver  of  religion.*'  It  was  during 
these  reigns  that  the  English  began  to  gain  a  hold  on  India  and  to  take  a  part 
in  its  politics ;  we  shall  afterwards,  however,  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
chief  events  of  their  arrival  and  establishment 

6.  Coming  now  westward  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  we  find  its  Sultans  con- 
tendfaig  succeMfolly  with  Austria  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  for  the 
VMnssion  of  Hungary,  but  losing  Mesopotamia,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
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Fenians  in  tlie  east,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  Khanate*  of  the  Crimea.  Wan 
with  the  Poles  and  Venetians  followed,  in  which  the  island  of  Candia  was  gained 
by  the  Turks,  along  with  most  of  the  old  Venetian  strongholds  in  the  iSSgean, 
thongh  with  some  losses  in  Dalmatia.  Later,  a  combined  Polish  and  Gkrmon 
anny  defeated  a  Turkish  force  whidi  had  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna ; 
and  the  Anstrians  followed  up  their  victory  by  repossessing  themselves  of 
Hungary  after  the  great  battle  of  Mohae*  (1687).  The  peace  of  CfaHomUz 
at  the  end  of  the  century  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Hungary. 

6.  For  Russia  the  seventeenth  century  began  very  disastrously  with  internal 
quarrels,  which  gave  Sigismund  of  Poland  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  country, 
to  take  Moscow,  and  carry  off  the  Czar  to  die  in  a  Polish  prison,  and  to  leave 
the  country  completely  disorganised.  A  rising  of  the  Bussians  three  years 
later  drove  the  Poles  out  of  the  country,  and  placed  the  Czar  Michael,  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff  on  the  throne  (1618).  After  restoring  order  in  Us  empire, 
this  sovereign  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  giving  that  country  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  His  successor  carried  on  a  war  with  Turkey,  and 
obtained  Smolensk  from  Poland  and  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on  little 
Russia  by  the  Turks.  Hie  dose  of  the  century  brought  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  throne^  and  opened  his  grand  schemes  for  the  reoiganisation  of  Russia. 

7.  Eastward  the  Russians  had  been  busily  pushing  their  conquests  across 
the  forest  lands  of  northern  Asia.  The  river  Obi  had  been  reached,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  last  century,  and  the  town  of  Tobolsk  had  been  founded. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Yenisei  was  passed  and 
the  Lena  crossed;  the  settlement  of  Ycikutsk  was  made  in  1682,  and  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  were  reached  in  1689.  Thus,  while  the  Manchn 
Tatars  were  advancing  southward  to  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the 
Russians  were  occupying  the  land  on  their  northern  borders,  and  had  confirmed 
themselves  so  strongly  in  its  possession  that  they  could  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  in  1689,  which  defined  the  Siberian-Chinese  frontier  in  the  line 
running  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  westward 
by  the  great  lake  Baikal,  and  thence  to  the  source  mountains  of  the  Obi, 
called  the  Ala  Tau. 

8.  In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Sweden  at  a  time  when  the  feeble  rule  of 
the  successors  of  Gustavus  Vasa  had  brought  the  land  into  disorder  and  had 
involved  it  in  war  with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  grandson  of  Vasa,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  establidied  a  feudal  or  military  government^  drove  the  Danes  out 
of  the  Baltic  coasts  of  Sweden,  opening  up  the  ocean  route  to  western 
Europe;  allying  himself  with  the  Hollanders,  he  obtained  a  settlement 
of  the  Russian  limits.  The  new  boundary  line  included  in  Sweden  the 
country  beyond  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  A  settlement  with 
Poland  was  next  agreed  on,  which  gave  to  Sweden  the  Baltic  coast  districts  of 
EUnng,  Braund>erg,  PiUau,  and  MemeL  Gustavus's  hands  were  now  free  to 
carry  out  a  cherisheid  plan  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  straggle 
with  the  Catholic  Lesgue.  Marching  south  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  he 
gave  the  Catholics  good  reason  to  fear  the  "  snow  king  and  his  bodygusrd,'* 
for  he  crossed  the  Danube,  gained  a  great  victory  at  IngolsUuU,  marching 
triumphantly  to  Munich,  and  dying  on  &e  victorious  field  of  Lutxen  (1682). 

9.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  X.,  was  also  a  warlike  one.  Poland 
was  again  invaded,  when  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  combined  sgainst  the 
northern  king.  From  Holstein  Charles  at  once  marched  across  the 
frozen  Belt  to  the  Danish  capital,  before  which  he  dictated  the  peace  of 
Roeakild,  The  reign  of  Charles  XI.  was  also  characterised  by  success  abroad  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  century,  when  young  Charles  XII.  had  newly  ascended 
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iha  fhroiie^  we  find  Swedon  to  atroDg  ta  to  lutye  become  tiie  ol:rfeGt  of  a  com- 
bined attack  Tipon  it  by  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  young  king,  however, 
threatening  Copenhagen,  compelled  the  Danes  to  a  new  peace,  and  with  only 
8000  Swedes  stormed  the  Bnssian  camp  with  its  anny  of  60,000  at  Narva  in 
November  1700. 

10.  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  beyond  the  fireqnent  contests  with  Sweden 
refoned  to^  there  is  nothing  of  moment  to  occupy  us  at  this  time. 

IL  Dming  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Germany  was  kept  in 
iSsniifint  by  the  succession  of  contests  which  are  generally  termed  the  "  Thirty 
Tean'  War  *'  (1612-1646),  and  which  originated  with  attempts  of  the  CathoUcs 
to  depiiTe  the  Protestants  of  the  liberties  they  had  attained.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (or  of  Mtinster)  drawn  up  by  congresses  of  all  the  great  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  restored  tranquillity  to  Germany  and  established  a  new 
system  of  political  equilibrium  in  Europe. 

By  this  treaty,  the  independence  otihe  United  Fh>vinoes  of  the  Netherlands 
wss  reoognieed  by  Spain,  and  that  of  Switxerland  by  Germany,  which  last 
country  was  cut  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states. 

12.  In  former  paragraphs  we  have  referred  to  tiie  forcible  Christionisatlon 
and  conquest  of  tiie  lands  south  of  the  Baltic  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
cession  of  west  Prussia  to  Poland,  and  the  declaration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  oountzy  as  fief  to  that  kingdom.  The  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  subse- 
quently took  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Prussia  (by  one  of  whom  the  university  of 
KSm^Aerg  was  founded  in  1644).  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Dnchy  of  Prussia  became  incorporated  witli  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  the  country  was  alternately  a  prey  to  the  Swedish 
lad  Imperial  armies ;  but  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  to  it  Eastern  Pome- 
nuua  and  other  territories^  and  the  aid  given  by  the  Elector  Frederick  l^^Hlliam 
to  King  Charles  of  Sweden  in  the  taking  of  WartanD  (1666)  was  recompensed 
by  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  Duchy  horn  Polish  dependence. 
Frederick  William,  called  the  ''  Great  Elector,"  now  devoted  himself  to  con- 
solidating and  advancing  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  Such  was  his 
nieoess  that  Prussia  now  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.  Frederick 
m,  who  succeeded  him,  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  the  amelioration  and 
eztenston  of  hia  dominions,  and  was  crowned  first  King  of  Prussia  at  Konigs- 
beiginiroi. 

18.  Hie  politics  of  France  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  were 
directed  by  tiie  great  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  in  furtherance  of  his  great  ob- 
ject of  humbling  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  allied  himself  with  the 
Ph>testant8  in  Germany,  and  with  their  champion  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  involving 
France  in  long  and  costly  wars.  At  home,  however,  he  oppressed  the  Protest- 
ant party  and  overthrew  the  political  power  of  the  Beformers  or  Huguenots, 
conducting  in  person  the  siege  and  capture  of  their  stronghold  La  UocheUe, 
Dazing  ttie  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  Uie  French  nobles  seeking  to  shake  off 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  political  faction  known  as  the  Frtmdewra^ 
caused  great  domestic  disturbances ;  but  with  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  the  young  king  (1661)  a  new  era  began  for  France ;  prosperity  waf 
again  restored ;  the  militsjy  successes  of  Louis's  generals,  Turenne  and  Condd, 
ivere  most  brilliant,  and  the  borders  of  France  were  greatly  enlarged.  First, 
in  virtue  of  his  daim  to  it  as  the  son-in-law  of  PhUip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis 
mattered  the  portion  of  Flanders  known  as  French  Flanders,  and  the  whole  of 
Fianche  Comt£.  The  triple  alliance  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden, 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  latter,  and  arrested  for  a  time  his  course  of 
omquest ;  but  two  years  later,  after  seizing  Lorraine^  he  marched  into  the 
Netherlands,  conquering  half  the  country.  Ten  cities  of  Alsace  also  fell  into 
his  power,  and  the  free  German  city  of  Strcuiburg  was  taken  in  1681.    During 
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the  earlier  part  of  his  rtign,  manufactiirea  liad  began  to  flonriah  greatly — ^ub 
teztnrea  of  the  OobeUru,  the  ailka  of  Towrs  and  Lyon,  and  the  fine  dotiu  of 
the  northern  towns,  Loutfien,  AbbeMe,  Sedan,  acquired  great  oelehrity.  Not 
long  after  the  aenitii  of  his  power  and  inflnenoe  had  heen  reached  and  passed, 
LonJB  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  effect  of  the  change  wms 
the  adoption  of  severo  measures  against  the  Protestants,  and  the  revocatioii  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  given  them  liberty  of  worship.  The  result  of 
this  despotic  act,  disastrous  for  France,  was  the  ezodus  from  the  country  of 
not  fewer  than  400,000  of  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  of  its  people, 
chiefly  manufacturers  and  artisans,  who  carried  with  them  into  exile,  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  their  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste.  From  them 
England  espeeially  learned  the  art  of  silk  manufacture,  and  many  other  in- 
dustrial arts. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  century  an  invasion  of  south  Germany  led  to  a 
coalition  against  France ;  and,  his  resources  being  exhausted,  Louis  signed  tbe 
Treaty  of  Rynoick  (between  Delft  and  The  Hague)  oonduded  between 
England,  I^ance^  Spain,  and  Qennany,  1697. 

14.  The  seventeenth  century  opened  for  Britain  with  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  James  L ;  then  followed  the  disturbed 
reign  of  Charles  L,  beginning  badly  with  the  unsuocessftil  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  and  the  loss  of  the  fleet  off  Bochelle.  His  persecutions  of  the  Puritans 
in  Iiiigland,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  the  embitterment  of 
popular  feeling,  brewed  tiie  storm  which  broke  out  in  the  dvil  wars  and  the 
battles  of  Bd^ehiU  and  ManUm  Moor,  The  flnal  defeat  of  the  royaliats  at 
Ncuebjf  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Charles  in  1649,  and  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  under  which  England  was  respected  abroad  and  was  brilliantly 
suocessftil  at  sea  against  the  Spaniards.  Charles  the  Second  was  at  the 
Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  and  immediatdy  aswiTniug  the  title 
of  King  proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1661 ;  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scots,  he  mardied  into  En^^d,  only  to  be  de- 
feated on  the  field  of  Worcester,  whence  he  escaped  amid  many  dangers  to 
France.  After  the  death  of  the  Protector,  a  reversal  of  popular  feeling  recalled 
Charles  firom  France  to  the  English  throne,  when  he  began  his  dishonourable 
and  dissolute  reign,  persecuting  all  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  at  home, 
agreeing  for  money  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Netherlands,  till  compdled 
by  the  appearance  -in  the  Thames  of  the  Dutdi  fleet  under  De  Buyter  to 
make  an  ignominious  peace.  James  XL  now  succeeded,  and  by  his  tyranny 
estranged  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 

15.  The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  (the  Netherlands)  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Mttnster  (1648).  During  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  XL  of  ]£[igland  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  seven  years*  contest  wii& 
Louis  XXV.  of  France,  which  had  terminated  in  an  honourable  way  for  fht 
United  Provinces,  and  the  power  of  the  "  Stadtholder,"  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,^  who  had  married  Mary,  the  ddest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  of  England,  had  become  great  in  Europe.  The  Stadt- 
holder  had  leagued  himself  with  the  malcontents  in  England,  and  when  di8> 
affection  was  at  its  height,  landed  at  Today  (1688)  with  16,000  English  and 
Dutchmen,  entered  London  as  a  national  deliverer,  and  Parliament  gave  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary.  The  adherents  of  James  hdd  out  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  till  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  terminated  the  contest,  and  James  fled 
to  France.    Then  Britain  and  Holland  came  into  dose  union  against  France. 

16.  We  left  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  the  last  section,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Philip  II.,  when  Portugal  had  been  reduced  to  a  Spanish  province ; 

1  A  pxincipality  now  oomprlsed  in  the  Rench  departmeut  of  Yanduaai 
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bvt  the  Spaniah  kingdom  had  been  impOTeriahed  in  nnanocesaAil  wan  in  the 
NeUierlanda,  and  in  the  attempts  againat  England.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
his  Bocoeaaor  Philip  III.  was  the  nnwise  ezpnlsion  from  the  Peninsula  of  the 
remaining  Moriaooea,  or  half-caste  Moors,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  to  remain ;  about  half  a  million  of  these  industrious  and  peace- 
able inhabitants  were  thus  driven  fh>m  the  land.  The  reign  of  Charles  H.  was 
still  more  unfortunate ;  Spanish  armies  and  fleets  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  the  wealth  of  Am^ica  was  in  vain  poured  into  the  enervated  country. 

17.  A  few  years  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia  secured  the  independence 
of  Holland  fh>m  the  Spanish  yoke,  Portugal  freed  itself  by  a  rebellion  (1640) 
from  the  forced  union  with  Spain,  whiq^i  had  lasted  for  60  years,  and  had 
involved  the  country  in  war  and  disaster  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad  in  the 
Indies. 

18.  In  Italy,  during  this  century,  the  Papal  States  grew  out  to  their  widest 
limit.  Yenetia  was  at  war  with  the  Turks ;  and  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  continued  under  the  sway  of  Spain. 

19.  Across  in  north  Africa  the  Algerians  continued  to  harass  the  powers 
of  Christendom  trading  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  insolence  at  sea 
inereaaed.  lliey  even  attacked  the  south  coasts  of  France,  compelling  Louis 
XIV,  to  retaliate  by  bombarding  Algiers  (1682) ;  when,  by  way  of  replying 
to  tho  cannonade,  the  Dey  caused  the  French  consul  to  be  shot  off  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.  The  result  of  the  punishment  was  indecisive ;  nor  were 
the  Suglish  and  Dutch  fleets  more  succMsftd  in  repressing  the  ferocity  of  the 
Coisaiza. 

20.  In  Marocco,  the  empire  that  had  extended  its  limits  to  the  Soudan  in 
the  previous  century  fell  to  pieces  in  this,  and  was  succeeded  (1647)  by  the 
government  of  the  Sherifis  of  Tafilet,  who  conquered  Marocco  proper  and  Fes^ 
united  the  whole  under  one  rule,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which  reigns  at 
present:  The  influence  of  Marocco  again  spread  southward  till  it  reached,  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
inQuinea. 

K  we  now  torn  to  look  at  the  piogress  of  conquest  and  discoveiy 
beyond  the  aeas  during  the  seventeenth  century,  it  cannot  fedl  to  be 
remarked  how  completely  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  the  outer 
harden  of  the  known  world  was  controlled  by  events  which 
took  place  in  western  Europe.  We  have  remarked  the  gradual 
crippling  and  decay  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  rise  of  that  of  the  Butch  and  British  into  strength. 
Maritime  enterprise  during  this  century  passed  to  Holland,  England, 
and  Fiance. 

21.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch  first  opened  up 
trading  communication  with  the  East  Indies,  and  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Achinese  of  Sumatra ;  two  years  later  their  East  India  Company  was  formed. 
Spain  and  Portugal  behig  united  in  war  with  the  Netiierlands  at  home  in 
Europe^  the  oontert  was  extended  to  the  Indies,  where  by  violence  and  intrigue 
the  Dutch  began  to  oust  the  Portuguese  from  their  possessions.  A  footing 
was  also  gained  in  the  Spanish  half  of  the  world,  for  in  the  year  1600  the 
Dutch  captured  the  island  of  St.  Biutatiiu ;  and  five  years  later  the  British 
setUed  in  Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Antilles. 

22.  Among  the  last  important  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
PMifie  were  those  of  the  island  of  SagiUaria  (now  known  as  Tahiti)  by  the 
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voyager  Qniros,  and  of  the  strait  which  has  been  named  from  its  diaooveier 
Lnia  Vaez  de  Torres,  who  sailed  into  it  in  1606,  and  who  saw  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  great  southern  continent,  afterwards  to  be  made  known. 

28.  While  the  Dutch  were  wresting  the  Spice  Islands  from  the  Portngaese, 
a  band  of  English  gentlemen  and  a  few  artisans  went  out  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  YirgkiJa,  and  formed  (llay  1607)  the  first  permanent  English  colony 
on  the  North  American  shores,  fonnding  JaiiMa  Town  on  the  James  Biver 
(named  after  King  James),  and  bnying  Und  and  provisions  from  the  friendly 
Indians.  A  year  later  the  French  were  following  np  the  discoveries  of  Jaoqnes 
Cartier  on  the  St  Lawrence ;  Champlain  discovered  the  great  Lake  Ontario^ 
and  founded  the  dty  of  Que&ee,  whidh  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  centre 
of  French  trade  and  civilisation  in  North  America,  and  the  point  whence  the 
eflforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  radiated. 

24.  Dnring  these  two  years-  the  navigator  Hendrik  Hudson  was  making 
vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  north-east  passage  by  Novaya  Zemlya ;  giving 
np  hope  of  finding  a  passage  there,  he  safled  a  ^ird  time  to  the  north-west  by 
DaviB  Strait,  in  a  vessel  fitted  ont  by  the  Dntch  East  India  Company  (1609). 
Reaching  America  abont  latitude  ii^  north,  he  discovered  the  beautifril  river 
which  bears  his  name,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Holland.  Next  year  he 
again  bore  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  Davis  Strait 
passed  through  the  channel  now  known  as  Svdaon  Strait,  and  entered  tiie 
vast  bay  beyond,  which  he  took  to  be  none  other  than  an  inlet  of  the  Pteific,  an 
opinion  which  was  contradicted  some  years  later  by  the  researches  of  Baffin. 
He  resolved  to  winter  here  and  to  follow  up  his  discoveries  in  the  following 
spring,  but  his  crew  mutinied,  and  placed  him  with  his  gun  in  a  small  boat 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  after  which  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  this  brave 
mariner. 

25.  As  early  as  1611  the  solitary  Bermudas  Islands  were  colonised  fh>m 
Ihe  new  British  settiements  in  Virginia;  \n.  the  same  year  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator sailing  north  of  Iceland  discovered  the  island  which  takes  his  name, 
Jan  Maytn,  with  its  volcano  sending  flames  and  smoke  out  of  its  snow-dad 
cone. 

26.  About  the  year  1614  there  was  living  at  Amsterdam  a  £unous  mer- 
chant named  Lemaire,  who  then  began  to  interest  himself  in  geographical 
discovery;  for  it  had  been  a  recognised  rule  in  Europe  since  the  time  of 
Columbus  that  any  one  making  a  new  discovery  beyond  the  seas  had  the 
rights  and  use  of  whatever  he  found.  The  Dutdi  East  India  Company  had 
now  been  successfol  in  exploring  for  themselves  the  way  by  tiie  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  had  consequently  Ihe  exclusive  right  to  tiie  use  of  this  passage 
to  the  South  Seas.  With  some  other  merchants  of  the  town  of  Eoom^ 
Lemaire  joined  to  form  an  ''Austral  Company,"  and  fitted  out  two  ships, 
the  "Eendragt"  and  "Het  Hoom,"  plachig  them  under  the  command  of 
the  navigators  Schouten  and  Jacob  Lemaire,  son  of  the  merchant  In 
June  1615  the  vessels  left  the  Texd,  and  by  the  end  of  December  had  readied 
the  south  of  Patagonia,  making  what  vras  then  considered  a  very  rapid  passage 
through  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  yacht  "Hoom"  took  fire,  and  was  totally 
wrecked,  and  her  crew  was  transferred  to  the  "Eendragt"  Passing  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  they  came  upon  the  long  eastward 
promontory  of  Tierra  dd  Fuego,  through  whidi  they  soon  found  a  broad 
deep  passage  to  the  south ;  the  land  east  of  this  they  named,  in  honour 
of  the  States-General  of  Holland,  Staaten  Land,  Thence  bearing  south  and 
west  against  the  adverse  winds,  they  passed  along  the  iriand-bound  south  coast  of 
Tierra  dd  Fuego,  and,  reach^  a  high  rocky  island  peak,  whidi  they  took 
to  be  the  extremity  of  the  mainland,  they  named  it  Kaep  van  Hoom,  in 
honour  of  the  native  town  of  Schouten  and  many  of  his  sailors.    Thence 
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sailing  into  the  open  South  Sea  and  northwaid  by  Juan  Femandex  iBland« 
they  croBsed  the  ocean  to  the  East  Indies,  being  the  first  to  see  the  land 
afterwards  called  New  Britain.  Schonten*  alone  of  the  discoverers  again 
reached  Holland,  his  companion  Lemaire  having  died  on  the  homeward 
TOysge.* 

27.  The  British  East  India  Company  had  meanwhile  been  establishing 
itKlf  on  the  mainland ;  in  1612  they  had  factories  at  StmO,  Ahtneddbad,  Cam- 
hayOf  and  Chgha  on  the  coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  Cambay,  and  in  1616  the  English 
ambassador  was  well  reoelyed  in  the  court  of  the  Great  MoguL 

28.  It  was  abont  this  time  that  the  great  sonth  land,  now  known  as  Aus- 
traliOf  began  to  be  made  known.  Th»  Dntch,  finding  the  harbours  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Africa  and  in  India  dosed  against  them  by  the  Jealousy  of  the 
PoTtognese,  sought  for  a  passage  in  more  southerly  latitndee ;  and  thus,  partly 
by  accident,  partly  by  design,  they  discovered  a  large  portion  of  Australia. 
In  1605  Captain  Saris,  of  the  Dutch  yacht  "  Duiveken,"  was  despatched  from 
Bantam  to  search  for  a  passage  to  ihe  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  obtained 
some  glimpeea  of  the  north  coast  In  1616  another  Dutch  voyager,  Dirk 
Hartog,  in  the  ship  "  Eendragt,"  sailed  down  its  western  shores  as  far  as 
2r  S.,  and  his  discovery  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  Dirk  Hartog  Island, 
one  of  those  whidi  enclose  S^k*s  Bay,  on  the  west  Australian  coast 

29.  The  course  of  discovery  and  colonisation  now  takes  us  back  to  the 
Atlantic.  In  Britain,  the  hope  of  the  possible  discovery  of  a  shorter  north- 
west passage  to  the  Pacific  was  still  strong.  The  account  of  the  complete 
closnre  of  Uie  inland  sea  diwsovered  by  Hudson  was  not  universally  credited, 
and  accordingly,  in  1615,  Captain  Bylot  sailed  for  that  bay,  without,  how- 
erer,  finding  any  outlet  from  it  Next  year,  with  his  pilot  Baffin,  he  sailed 
ap  Davis  Strait,  reaching  78**  N.,  and,  aiter  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
coast,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  also  was  a  great  gulf  without  outlet 
Hence  the  name  Baffin  Bay  was  given  to  this,  the  northern  broad  expanse  of 
the  strait  which  divides  the  American  Arctic  islands  from  Greenland. 

30.  The  violent  effbrts  made  by  King  James  to  extirpate  Puritanism  in 
fiigland  drove  a  laige  number  of  the  Independents  to  embark  at  Plymouth^ 
in  1620,  for  the  New  World.  These  emigrants,  known  as  the  *'  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
disembarked  from  the  '*  Mayfiower  *'  on  the  North  American  coast,  in  lat  42"  N. 
on  a  bay  about  200  miles  nortti-east  of  the  river-mouth  discovered  by  Hudson, 
and  there  founded  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  calling  the  land  New  Eng- 
land. A  year  afterwards  the  Dutch  bought  ifanhaiian  Island  (at  the  mouth  of 
HodBon  River,  on  which  the  central  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands) 
from  the  native  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars,  and  founded  there  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam,  naming  the  country  round  it  New  Holland.  Thus 
there  were  now  five  European  settlements  on  the  North  American  coast, — ^those 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  the  English  Cavaliers  in  Virginia,  the  Dutch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  English  Puritans  more  to  the  north,  and  the  French 
on  the  St  Lawrence ;  in  1688  a  sixth  was  added  by  the  Swedes,  who  then 
colonised  the  Delaware  river. 

81.  In  ike  West  Indies  also  the  northern  nations  began  to  gain  ground 
on  the  Spanish  lands.  Barbadoes,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  already  British; 
8t,  Chriiopher,  or  St  Eitts,  was  added  in  1628,  and  from  thence  English 
emignmts  passed  to  Nevis  in  1628.  AtUigua  and  Montserrat  followed  in 
1632.  Then  the  IVench  came  to  settle  on  Martinique  and  Ouadaloupe  in 
1685,  and  about  that  time  British  settlements  were  formed  on  the  South 

1  On  reachinff  the  East  Indies  and  the  Batch  settlements  in  Java,  the  Govenior 
there,  dtobeUeviiig  the  report  of  their  discovery  of  a  new  paasase,  or  taking  It  to  he 
idTctM  to  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  India  Company,  confiscated  the  "  Eendiagt "  and 
hercrev. 
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Ameriean  mainland  in  Qnayana  at  the  months  of  the  BerUoe  and  Ehsinan^ 
and  by  the  French  in  Cayenne,  farther  east 

32.  The  French  now  began  to  appear  in  the  Indian  Ocean  also;  for  in 
1642  yn  find  them  taking  pofloeasion  of  the  southern  island  of  the  Mascarenhas, 
and  naming  it  lie  Bourbon^  and  also  settling  on  the  north-west  of  Madagascar. 

88.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  been  extending  their  circle  of  exploration 
firom  their  settlements,  and  the  western  coast  of  Australia  had  beoi  traced 
along  its  whole  extent ;  for  in  1619  the  merchants  named  Edel  and  Honi- 
man  had  passed  beyond  Dirk  Hartog's  futhest,  to  82J*  S.,  and  named  the 
coast-land  there  EdeFa  Land,  AnoUier  Dutch  ahip^  in  1622,  reached  the 
south-west  cape,  giving  it  the  name  of  ^e  ship,  Leeuwin  (or  Lioness).  Before 
the  end  of  1627  the  south-west  comer  had  been  tamed,  and  another  Dutch- 
man sailing  along  it  in  the  "  Guldezeepard"  (golden  sea-Uon),  gave  the  name 
Nuyti^  Land  to  titie  coast,  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  passenger,  Peter  Nuyts 
— a  name  which  is  preserved  in  Nuyts  Archipelago  in  the  great  Australian 
bight 

84.  Far  mora  extended  discoyeries  were  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
navigator  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  who  sailed  from  Batavia  in  November  1642. 
Bounding  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  then  turning  east,  he  came  upon 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  same  southern  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  named  the  new  territory  Van  Diemen^a  Land,  in  honour  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  An  island  on  its  eastem  coast 
he  called  Maria,  after  Van  Diemen's  daughter.  Sailing  still  farther  east  into 
the  Pacific,  Tasman  discovraed  the  shore  of  a  new  land,  which  he  took  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  Staaten  Land  of  Schouten  and  Lemaire,  and  named  it 
accordingly;  but  Hendrik  Brouwer,  in  the  following  year,  showed  that  it 
could  not  be  united  in  any  ivay  to  the  Staaten  Land  east  of  Tierra  del  Fnegoi 
and  re-named  it  New  JZeeUand,  from  ^e  Dutch  province. 

85.  We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  Cossacks 
over  Siberia,  conquering  and  rendering  tributary  the  native  tribes  of  Tun- 
guses  and  Yakuts;  how  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  reached  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  in  1686,  and  the  Pacific  at  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1689.  Not  halting  at 
this  barrier,  the  Cossacks  took  to  the  sea  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  land 
journeys,  and  one  of  them,  named  Deshenev,  as  early  as  1648,  reported  that 
he  had  sailed  between  Asia  and  America,  and  that  the  two  continents  were 
not  united.  His  whole  voyage,  however,  was  at  tiie'time  regarded  as  a  fable, 
and  was  not  confirmed  till  nearly  a  century  after. 

86.  The  leading  movement  of  subsequent  years  in  the  Asiatic  region 
appears  to  have  been  the  extension  of  Dutch  power  over  Portuguese  in  the 
East  India  Islands, — ^in  CdebcBt  Borneo,^  and  at  Padang  in  Sumatra.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  also  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  first  effectively  directed  towards  South  Africa,  when,  in  1652, 
Jan  Anthony  van  Biebeek,  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  .the  company,  first 
settled  on  the  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  about  a  hundred 
oflScers  and  servants  of  the  company.  On  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  the  Dutch 
had  already  supplanted  the  Portuguese,  and  there  the  British  first  settled 
in  1664. 

87.  Three  or  four  years  later  the  French  gained  a  footing  on  the  Senegal 
coast,  and  afterwards  formed  their  Senegal  Company.  In  1668  they  first 
appear  in  India  at  Sunt,  and  four  years  later  we  find  them  buying  their 
possession  of  PondieKSry  from  the  native  princes. 

88.  In  America  the  British  dominion  vras  extended  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  Virgin  Idanda  (1666),  and  by  the  formation  in  1670  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

1  A  eorraption  of  tho  native  name  Broni  or  BxuneL 
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CbnpaNir,  which  at  flnt  coiuisted  of  Ftinoe  Rupert,  conain  of  Charles  n.  of 
KnglBiid,  and  oertaiii  asBoeiatea  of  hia  who  were  invested  with  the  absolute  pro- 
prietorship and  soTereignty  of  all  the  territory  draining  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
its  strsit  In  1690  this  for  company  was  in  fall  workings  and  had  built  several 
forts  snd  factories  on  the  coasts,  whence  from  time  to  tame  their  operations 
extended  inland. 

The  French  also^  after  their  countryman  La  Salle  first  descended  (1682)  the 
gnat  river  Miuisaippi,  '*the  father  of  waters,"  invaded  Spanish  claims  by 
MttUag  in  Lomgkma,  about  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  in  1699. 


11.  1700-1800. 

According  to  the  general  plan  that  we  have  been  following,  we 
now  retam  to  review  briefly  the  greater  changes,  extensionB,  and 
contiactlonB,  of  power  within  the  Old  World,  before  taking  up  again 
the  outline  of  discovery  and  conquest  be7ond  the  seas,  within  the 
next  hundred  years. 

1.  Of  China  under  the  prosperous  rule  of  the  Manohu  EmperorB  there  is 
little  to  be  told  that  affects  the  outer  world.  One  of  its  mlera  during  this  cen- 
tury (Kien-lung)  had  a  reign  of  sixty  years  of  uninterrupted  external  peace^  and 
was  soccesafnl  in  many  military  expeditions  against  the  interior  tribes,  over 
whom  he  asserted  the  authority  of  the  empire.  It  was  only  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  (1796)  that  the  turbulent  and  aggressive  prince  of  the  State  of 
Nepal,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya  range  in  north  India,  invaded 
Tibet  on  the  high  Asiatic  plateau,  and  plundered  the  Lama  i&onastery  of 
Tsihu  Lumpo  near  Shiffotae, 

2.  Tibet  had  for  several  centuries  been  partially  tributary  to  China ;  its 
danger  now  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  the  empire  :  a 
Chinese  army  marched  into  it^  defeated  the  Nepalese,  and  drove  them  back 
icTofls  the  Himalaya.  From  that  time  onwards  Tibet  has  remained  under 
Chinese  control ;  a  Chinese  viceroy  sits  at  Uiaua,  and  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet,  or  Pope  of  Buddhism,  retains  no  more  than  spiritual  authority.  The 
limits  of  the  empire  were  even  extended  during  the  reign  of  Kien-lung  to 
eastern  Bokhara  at  tiie  heads  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartee. 

8.  Near  the  end  of  the  century  the  semi-tributary  State  of  Anam  or 
Cochin  China  was  extended  by  incorporating  Tongking,  its  sovereign  receiving 
lid  in  this  from  France.  Burma,  another  State  of  &e  peninsula  of  farther 
India,  also  begins  to  acquire  importance  at  this  period ;  it  was  in  1762  that 
Atoong-Pna,  tihe  most  celebrated  warrior-king  in  Burman  history,  arose,  sub- 
dued tibe  hostile  Peguans  and  incorporated  their  country  and  many  neighbouring 
States,  thus  forming  an  empire  which  continued  to  expand  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  attract  to  itself  a  Chinese  military  expedition  (1767)  for  its  conquest, 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  on  the  river  Irawadi 

4.  The  expansion  of  Russian  power,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  century.  European  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
vu  itiai  shut  out  fKsoL  navigable  seas, — ^by  Sweden,  from  the  Baltic  in  the 
aorth,  and  by  Turkey  from  the  Euxine  in  the  south, — Cleaving  only  the  northern 
port  of  Archangel  on  the  icy  White  Sea  as  the  outlet  of  its  ships.  One  of  the 
most  cherished  designs  of  Peter  the  Qreat,  in  the  middle  of  whose  reign  the 
century  begins,  was  that  of  creating  an  armed  and  mercantOe  fleet  for  Russia ; 
for  thi^  however,  the  possession  of  acceesible  seaports  was  essential,  and  these 
veie  to  be  obtaiiied  only  by  breaking  through  Turkish  or  Swedish  territory. 
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TIm  TuiUsh  port  of  Amf  at  the  moiith  of  the  Don  wii  taksA  after  a  long 
aiflga  (1696).  In  fha  north  the  Cor  joined  with  Poland  and  Denmaik  in 
attacking  Sweden,  and  though  dented,  ai  we  have  Mtn,  at  Narva,  in  1700, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dty  of  8L  Peterwlmrg  in  ENre^Kah  tenritory  in  1703^ 
and  by  routing  the  Swediah  ana  j  at  PoUam  in  1709  gained  for  Bvana  the 
whole  of  the  Baltic  provinoea  and  part  of  Finland.  Two  yeata  kiw  an 
vnraoceeaAil  war  with  Turkey  lost  him  the  hard-won  port  of  Aiof ;  bat  in  the 
north  his  anna  were  crowned  with  enocen ;  the  Swedish  fleet  waa  defeated 
at  Hangot  and  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic  waa  secured. 

6.  In  1722  a  war  was  began  with  Persia  in  order  to  open  up  the  Osqiiaii 
Sea  to  Russian  oommeroe^  and  for  a  time  the  proyinces  of  Persia  bordering  on 
that  sea  were  in  Russian  hands.  The  reign  of  Catherine  XL  (1762-1796)  was 
not  less  glorious  for  Russia  than  that  of  Peter  the  Great  had  been.  Her  sac- 
oessfkd  wars  witii  Pohmd  and  Sweden  in  the  north,  and  with  Turkey  and  Persia 
iu  the  south,  widely  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  In  a  scheme  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  between  Austria  and  Russia,  the  former  aggressive  power 
was  constantly  defeated,  but  the  Russians  were  as  uniformly  sueoearfnl :  the 
Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  main  army  of 
the  Turks  was  signally  defeated  before  Shumla,  In  spite  of  a  dear  treaty 
concluded  in  1774,  the  Crimea  and  the  whole  country  eastward  to  the  Caspian 
were  Immediately  afterwards  annexed.  Again  war  broke  out ;  the  Bnsdsn 
armies  again  overran  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Jatsy  (1792)  the  Dniester  river  was  made  the  boundary  Une,  uid  the  Crimea 
and  Kubui  were  finally  ceded  to  Bussiay  which  thus  gained  the  whole  north 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

6.  Power  was  also  being  rapidly  consolidated  In  Asiatic  Russia  ;  already 
in  1727  a  line  of  armed  Cosnck  outposts  was  drawn  along  the  Chinese  fhintier 
from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Ala  Tau  Mountains ;  in  1772  these  posts 
were  increased  in  numbers  and  strengthened  by  regular  troops.  Discovery 
had  also  been  progressing  towards  the  north  and  east,  defining  more  dearly 
the  natural  limits  of  the  new  possession.  Adventurers  had  even  gone  be- 
yond its  shores :  the  LiakhoP,  or  New  Siberian  islands  in  the  icy  Arctic 
Sea,  with  their  stores  of  mammoth  ivory,  had  been  found  ;  and  the  roysger 
Viiiui  Bering  t  ssiUng  out  from  a  port  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  in 
1728,  had  readied  the  entrance  of  the  strait  which  bears  his  name^  confirm- 
ing the  separation  of  Asia  from  America  that  had  been  reported  by  tiie 
Cossack  Deshenev.  The  division  of  Russia  into  Governments  dates  from 
1769. 

7.  Sweden's  wars  with  Russia  in  the  early  port  of  the  century,  which  lost 
for  her  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  have  been  already  refeired  to ; 
these  overwhelmed  the  country  with  debt,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  disorganisation.  In  1788  Sweden  again  went  to  war  with  Russia,  at  the 
time  when  that  country  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  but 
without  advantageous  issue. 

8.  Denmark  during  this  period  was  stUl  united  to  Norway;  it  ezerdsed  no 
very  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  increased  greatly  in 
wealth  and  commerce.  A  Danish  Asiatic  Company  was  formed  in  1783,  and 
the  Frendi  gave  their  share  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  West  Indiee  to  Den- 
mark, on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  made  over  to  any  other  power 
without  the  sanction  of  Franoei  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  V. 
(1746-1766)  that  a  Greenland  Company  was  formed,  and  that  a  number  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  was  Niebuhr,  the  explorer  of  Arabia,  were  sent 
from  Denmark  to  travd  in  the  east 

9.  IVussia,  we  have  already  seen,  had  risen  in  the  first  year  of  this  century 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  Soropean  power.    Frederick  William  created  fior  it 
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Idi  iplAiidid  Miny  of  tall  aoldSera^  whioh  his  soooesBor  IVederiok  tb«  Gnat 
(1790-1746)  used  to  such  advantage  for  tlie  eztansioa  of  the  kb^dom, 
beghming  hla  cazeer  by  occupying  l^esia,  and  holding  it  againat  the  ntmoat 
elfoita  of  Austria.  The  desperate  conflict  of  the  "  Seven  Tears*  War  "  (1766- 
1763),  in  which  all  the  powers  of  central  Europe  were  engaged,  made  no 
change  in  the  territorial  distribution,  bnt  left  Frederick  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  SOesia. 

10.  Poland  had  been  closely  allied  with  Russia  against  the  Swedes,  and 
thus  the  dependence  oC  that  country  on  the  stronger  power  had  begnn.  From 
this  time  its  government  fell  more  and  more  under  Russian  ii^uence,  the 
intensely  national  spirit  of  the  Poles  being  craftily  turned  so  as  to  keep  aUve 
the  dissensions  which  were  surely  weakening  the  country.  A  few  xealous 
patriot^  alanned  at  the  closing  grasp  of  Russia,  and  supported  by  Turkey, 
raised  an  anny  and  declared  war. 

IL  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I^ederick  of  Prussia  proposed  to  Austria 
and  Russia  an  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland;  the  mediation  of  the  other 
powers  of  Burope  was  sought  by  Poland  in  vain,  so  that  in  1772  a  first  parti- 
tion of  a  laige  part  of  the  country  was  effected  by  these  three  powers.  A 
second  partition  of  still  laiger  territories  between  Russia  and  Prussia  followed 
m  1798.  The  Poles  now  became  desperate,  and  compelled  the  Prussians  to 
vetreat  to  their  own  country,  and  several  times  routed  the  Russian  troops. 
Bat  Austria,  chsgiined  at  having  had  no  share  in  the  second  division,  now 
again  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  fresh  Russian  forces  arriving,  the  patriot 
army  of  Kosduseo  was  finally  defeated,  Warsaw  was  captured,  and  the  Polish 
monarchy  for  ever  annihilated.  The  third  and  last  partition  of  this  unfortunate 
kingdom  gave  all  eastern  and  central  Poland  to  Russia,  Posen  to  Prussia,  and 
GaHda  and  Bukovina  to  Austria. 

12.  All  western  Europe  became  involved  in  the  very  first  year  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  long  contest  known  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (1700- 
1718).  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  without  heir,  and  Louis  of  France  and 
Leopold  of  Austria  became  the  rival  claimants  for  the  vacant  throne,  which 
carried  with  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  Milanese^ 
Xaplee  and  Sicily  in  Italy,  and  the  vast  American  possessions.  The  Austrian 
party  at  first  prevailed  in  Spain,  but  Louis  succeeded  in  undermining  their 
iaflnenoe  and  in  having  his  second  grandson  Philip  declared  king.  This  union 
could  not  fail  to  endanger  the  independence  of  every  other  state  in  western 
Borqpc^  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  brought 
shout  tbe  alliance  of  Britain,  Gennany,  and  Holland  against  France  and  the 
Spanish  usurper.  A  combined  army  of  these  powers,  under  Marlborough, 
attacked  the  French  in  Belgium.  The  Austrians  also  sent  an  army  into  Italy, 
^varia  alone  declaring  for  France.  The  defeat  at  Blenheim,  in  Bavaria,  lost 
tbe  French  their  hold  on  Germany;  at  JtamUUea  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  was  decided ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Twrin  the  French  power  in  north 
Italy  was  shattered.  A  force  of  British  and  Dutch  troops  also  landing  at 
lAtion,  were  joined  by  the  Portuguese^  and  invaded  Spain  from  the  west,  ulti- 
mately driving  the  Bourbon  forces  across  the  Pyrenees.  By  the  peace  of 
VtnAt,  which  concluded  this  contest,  France  ceded  to  Britain  her  American 
possessions  of  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  St  Eitts 
ni  the  West  Indies ;  the  Italian  possessions  of  Spain  were  renounced  in  favour  of 
Austria ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca  were  given  up  to 
Britain ;  Portugal  gained  the  country  north  of  the  Amazon  in  South  America; 
md  the  profitable  "asiento"  or  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negro  slaves  to 
the  American  colonies  was  transferred  to  Britain. 

13.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Austria  (1740),  by  which  the 
male  line  of  tiie  house  of  Hapsburg  became  ejrtinct,  was  the  signal  for  another 
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wtr  among  tiie  powers  of  Europe,  which  contixraed  with  altematfng  i 

for  eight  years,  but  left  the  limits  of  the  vaiious  states,  at  the  peace  of  Jivs 

which  condaded  it,  rery  much. as  before. 

14.  In  1756  broke  out  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  Britain  took  the  part 
of  Pmsaia  against  France,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  during  this  contest  Wolfe  nuide 
his  conquest  of  the  French  Canadian  possessions,  and  Olive  took  l^om  them 
ti^eir  settlements  in  India. 

16.  It  was  soon  after  the  condnsion  of  this  war  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  colonial  possessions  were  given  np  to 
Britain,  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  finances  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  taxing  the  American  colonies,  a  measure  which  exdted  the  most 
determined  oppodtion,  ultimately  leading  to  a  war  (1774)  between  them  and 
the  mother  country,  in  which  they  were  materially  supported  by  her  enemies 
France  and  Spain,  and  by  Holland.  After  eight  years  of  fighting  this  strug^ 
conduded  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies 
and  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  (1788),  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice  more  particularly. 

16.  This  war  for  freedom  had  disseminated  republican  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  where  an  incapable  government  and  prodigal 
court  threatened  the  bankruptcy  of  the  state,  and  undoubtedly  laid  the  seAds 
of  the  great  revolution  which  was  about  to  break  out  Insurrections  first 
alarmed  Paris  in  1789,  when  the  people  took  possession  of  the  Bastille,  but 
the  conciliations  attempted  by  the  king  and  nobles  delayed  the  grand  out- 
break till  1792,  when  a  war  with  Austria  was  begun  and  the  defeat  of  the 
French  was  visited  on  the  unfortunate  Louis.  Revolt  now  broke  loose  in  every 
part  of  France ;  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror  succeeded,  and  aU  the  surround- 
ing states  combined  against  the  new  republic,  till  the  brillisnt  exploits  of  the 
young  general  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  against 
the  Austilans  in  Lombardy,  turned  all  men's  thoughts  to  follow  his  suc- 


17.  In  1797  Bonaparte  was  master  in  Italy,  and  Austria  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  Belgium,  which  had  been  hers  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  which  was  Afterwards  recognised  as  part  of  France.  In  Holland  the  Fiendi 
troops  had  been  warmly  received  by  the  so-called  patriots  of  the  United  Fkt>* 
vinces  ;  the  Stadtholder  William  Y.  and  his  family  (1795)  had  been  obliged  to 
escape  to  England  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  under  the 
protection  of  France,  had  been  set  up.  A  year  later  Bonaparte  undertook  the 
famous  expedition  against  Eigypt,  in  which  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  made 
the  French  for  a  time  masters  of  the  Nile  Delta.  This  also  was  the  expedition 
which  gave  Nelson  the  opportunity  of  signalising  his  first  independent  com- 
mand by  the  grand  victory  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  utterly  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  and  cut  off  Napoleon's  communications  with  Europe.  Leaving 
his  army  behind,  Bonaparte  escaped  from  Alexandria,  and  we  leave  him  at  the 
end  of  the  century  First  Consul  of  France^  soon  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom  by  further  successes  in  Europe. 

18.  Pawing  by  Portugal,  now  apathetic  and  subordinate,  from  whidi  state 
the  andent  glory  had  departed  never  to  return,  we  come  to  the  states  which 
lie  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Msrocco  we  find  remaining  an 
independent  state  under  the  rule  of  the  Sherifs  of  Tafllet ;  Algeria,  a  military 
oUgtux^hy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Dey,  and  under  him  a  strong  Turkish 
militia,  lawless  and  turbulent  at  home  and  piratical  abroad,  defying  the  greater 
Christian  powers,  and  forcing  tribute  from  the  lesser  on  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Against  them  the  last  Spanish  expedition,  with  44  ships  of  war 
and  840  transports,  carrying  25,000  soldiers,  went  fruitlesdy  in  1776. 

Tunis  at  this  time  had  been  made  tributary  to  Algiers ;  Sgypt  remained  a 
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proTinoe  of  Turkey,  administered  by  Pftahaa,  nntQ  Bonaparte's  invasion  bronglit 
it  for  A  year  or  two  at  the  close  of  the  century  nnder  the  power  of  France. 

19.  The  repeated  aggressions  of  Rilssia  and  Austria  in  the  Ottoman 
dominion  in  Eorope,  and  the  loss  to  Torkey  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  have  been  already  allnded  to.  In  part  recom- 
pense for  these  losses  the  Turks  received  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  Greece  again  nnder  Mohammedan  dominion. 

20.  In  Asia  the  story  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  this  time  connects  itself 
with  that  of  Persia.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Afghans  of  the  east 
had  acquired  Independence  and  power,  and  Persia  was  mled  by  an  Afghan 
king^  whose  cmelties  have  made  die  name  of  Us  people  hated  in  Persia  to  the 
present  day.  A  notable  leader,  who  has  been  called  the  Wallace  of  Persia, 
soon,  however,  appeared  as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  This  was  Nadir 
Shah ;  at  first  merely  the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws  who  levied  contri- 
butions on  the  province  of  Khorassan,  by  announcing  his  intention  of  expel- 
ling the  hated  race  of  the  Afghans,  he  drew  laige  numbers  to  lus  standard ; 
he  reduced  the  cities  of  Miuihhad  and  ITenit,  and  afterwards  subdued  all  Kho- 
rassan, and  placed  a  Persian  king  again  on  the  throne.  He  was  then  sent 
against  the  Turks  (1781),  and  defeating  them  at  Ramadnii^  regained  for  Persia 
tho  Armenian  provinces.  On  returning  after  this  campaign  Nadir  was  himself 
crowned  Shah.  He  resumed  his  war  with  the  Turks,  and  granted  terms  of 
peace  only  on  condition  of  recovering  the  province  of  Georgia.  He  now 
advanced  against  the  Afghans  in  the  East»  and  conquering  them  passed  on 
to  the  norUi-west  provinces  of  India  against  the  Great  Mogul ;  took  Delhi, 
and  letuned  to  Persia  with  an  enormous  booty,  including  the  famous  dia- 
mond, the  **  Koh-i-nur.'*  He  next  drove  back  ^e  Uzbegs  on  the  north,  and 
reducing  Bokhara  and  Khareism,  or  Khiva,  restored  for  a  time  to  Persia  the 
wide  limits  of  the  empire  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanlan  kings.  On  his  death 
aofochy  again  broke  loose  in  Persia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  finally  separated  as  independent  states  from 
Persia  proper,  and  large  territories  in  the  north-west,  bordering  on  the 
Caspian,  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  to  which  empire  Georgia  was  also  soon 
to  be  added  as  a  new  province. 

21.  The  fluent  wars  between  Britain  and  France  at  home  in  thii  period 
carried  hostilities  out  to  India,  where  the  French  and  British  were  already 
sufficiently  Jealous  of  one  another's  influence  with  the  native  princes.  It  was 
now  that  Ihe  great  soldier-statesman  dive  laid  the  foundation  of  British 
supremacy  in  the  Esst,  breaking  the  power  of  France  in  this  region  by  his 
great  victory  at  Areoi  in  176L  The  next  great  event  here  was  the  siege  and 
eaptnre  of  QaJLeuJUa  by  the  viceroy  of  &e  Great  Mogul  in  Bengal,  when 
the  prisoners  eaptared  sulFered  the  horrors  of  l^e  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta." 
In  command  of  an  ezjMdition  fitted  out  at  Madms^  dive  soon  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  before  1765,  Bengal,  with  part  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  had  been 
ceded  l^  the  Great  Mogul  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  power  of 
the  great  Mohammedan  ruler  €/l  Northern  India  had  indeed  already  suiTered 
greatly  l^om  the  expedition  of  Nadir  Shah.  Ten  years  later  two  powerful 
Mohammedan  sovereigns  of  Southern  India,  Hyder  AU  and  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deocan,  assisted  by  French  officers,  combined  against  the  English,  but  the  able 
policy  of  Warren  Hastings  broke  up  the  federation  and  defeated  Hyder  All. 
War  next  broke  out  with  Tippoo,  Hyder  All's  son  and  successor,  who  had 
bvaded  Travancore,  then  under  British  protection.  Smmgapaiam^  his  capital, 
was  taken,  and  half  his  dominions  ceded  to  the  company  as  the  price  of  peaceu 
Not  kmg  after  this  the  bad  fUth  of  Tippoo  and  his  intrigues  with  the  IVench 
sgidn  dnw  the  Britirii,  under  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  Seringapatam  (1799), 
when  Tippoo  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life. 


TO         •  THE  LOKDON  OBOGRAPHT. 

It  remaiiiB  for  as  now  to  sketch  oat  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discoyery  bejond  the  limits  of  the  Old  World  dming  this 
period. 

22.  One  of  the  earliest  impdrtant  expeditions  sent  oat  from  the  Old  World 
in  this  century  was  that  of  Hans  4ged^  a  Norwegian  dei^gyman,  who,  beUav- 
ing  it  possible  that  the  old  Greenland  colonies  might  still  be  in  ezistenoe^ 
determined  to  seek  ont  his  forlorn  countrymen ;  acoordin^y  in  1721  ha 
embarked  with  hii  wife  and  fiunily  and  46  emigrants,  selled  for  the  west  coast 
of  Oreenland,  and  there  founded  tiie  settiements  which  at  present  occupy  that 
rock  and  ice  bound  shors. 

28.  We  have  already  referred  to  tiie  Russian  expedition  trom  Petro- 
panUcvA  in  Eamtchatka  under  Bering^  in  which  he  discovered  tiie  strsits 
between  Asia  and  America.  After  some  years  spent  in  exploring  the  Asiatic 
coasts  of  Siberis,  this  royager  ssiled  in  1741  tnm  Okhotsk  ont  to  the  ea8t» 
sighted  land  in  about  684*  N.  and  was  the  first  to  trace  the  American  coast 
in  the  Alaska  peninsula,  and  to  diBCOver  the  high  volcano  called  Mount  St. 
Elias ;  but  it  was  not  made  certain  by  Us  voyage  whether  these  were  really 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  or  only  the  shores  of  islands  lying  between 
the  mainlands.  Bering  followed  the  coast  northward,  tiU,  ovortaken  by 
sickness  and  storms,  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  tiie  island  of  Atoattka,  since 
called  Bering  Island,  and  he  died  there  in  December  1741. 

24.  About  this  time  the  search  for  the  "  north-west  passsge  "  was  renewed, 
and  several  ships  were  sent  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  it  was 
believed  some  outiet  to  the  west  would  be  discovered ;  but  in  vain ;  and 
though  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered  by  ^e  British  Government  to  the 
fortunate  discoverer  of  such  a  navigable  passsge  to  the  Pacific,  the  search  was 
abandoned  for  almost  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  century.  On  the  sida  of 
the  "  north-east,"  the  search  for  a  navigable  route  had  also  been  abandoned  by 
the  western  nations  of  Europe ;  Russia,  however,  was  exploring  the  Arctic 
shores  of  her  vast  Siberian  territory,  and  a  Russian  walrus-fisher  for  the  first 
time  found  the  eastern  or  inner  coast  of  Kovaya  Zemlya  in  1742. 

26.  Two  years  before  this,  war  between  En^^d  and  Spain  havhog  again 
broken  out  in  1789,  Lord  George  Anson  was  sent  out  from  England,  conunand- 
ing  a  fleet  which  was  intended  to  inflict  whatever  injury  was  possible  on 
Spanish  commerce  and  colonies  in  the  South  Seas.  His  fleet  of  seven  vessels 
was  scattered  before  rounding  the  stormy  Cape  Hoom,  but  four  of  these 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  with  these  he  captured  a  Spanish 
galleon  from  Aeapulco,  and  steering  across  the  Pacific  discovered  a  number  of 
the  smaller  uninhabited  islands  which  lie  west  of  the  Sandwich  group.  He 
reached  Spithead  again  in  1744,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  a  cruise 
of  three  years  and  nine  months. 

26.  Another  British  officer,  Captsin  Tanoouver  (1791),  was  the  next  to 
mske  any  important  discovery  in  the  Pacific ;  during  four  years  of  incessant 
exertion  he  explored  the  shores  of  the  islsmd  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  the  labyrinth  of  islands  snd  sounds 
which  extends  thence  to  the  limit  of  Bering's  discoveries,  thus  showing  for  the 
first  time  that  no  navigable  passage  existed  between  this  coast  and  Hudson 
Bay,  as  had  been  so  confidently  hoped  and  expected. 

27.  Shortiy  before  these  discoveries  were  made,  General  Wolfe  had  set 
out  (1769)  from  England  with  his  little  army  of  8000  men  to  take  Canada 
i^om  the  French.  Arrived  there,  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Orieans  in  the 
8t  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abrahsm  at  fesrful  risk, 
and  made  his  memorable  capture  of  the  city.    At  the  date  of  the  union  of 
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Ouadft  to  Briteia  by  tb«  Traaty  of  Fftria,  1768,  fho  oolony  bad  gatherad 
a  Tnmch  populatloii  of  66,000,  inliabitiiig  the  immediate  banks  of  the  broad 
St  Lawnnoe. 

26.  Soon  after  his  roooeision  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  SoTan 
Tetn'  War,  Geoige  IIL  of  England  took  advantage  of  the  retoming  time  of 
peace  to  send  out,  one  after  the  other,  a  number  of  Toyagera,  who  made  them- 
selvM  fiuDOQs  by  their  cirenmnaTigationB  of  the  ^obe  and  diaooTeries  of  new 
laada.  Byron,  Wallia,  Carteret»  and  Cook,  all  left  theae  ahorea  soon  after 
1764 ;  it  was  at  this  time  alao  that  Bongainville  aet  oat  to  make  the  first 
FMidi  cimmuiaTigation  of  the  globe.  To  Byron  geograi^y  owea  the  first 
tianj^iih9F\UkUmdIdand$;  to  Wallis  the  discoTery  of  the  Qiteen  Charlotte 
(Tnwp  of  islets  in  the  Fteiflo,  and  the  re-finding  of  the  beantifta  Tahiti ; 
while  Gaiteret  made  known  the  afterwards  famous  PUoaim  Idamd,  and  was 
the  first  to  sail  through  St  Qeoige*s  Channel,  between  New  Britain  and  New 
Iielaad ;  bot  Cook'a  three  great  Toyages  formed  the  great  geographical  event 
of  the  oentory. 

29.  Cajitaln  Cook'a  surveys  of  the  shores  of  the  lately  acquired  possessions 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  gave  him  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  to  obeerve  the 
approaching  teansit  of  Yenns  over  the  sui's  disc ;  and  he  sailed  from  Fly- 
month  in  August  1768.  Having  passed  round  South  America  to  Tahiti  in  the 
I^dflc,  he  there  sucoessAdly  carried  out  the  main  object  of  his  voyage,  and  leav- 
ing that  island  in  July  of  the  following  year,  steered  westward  for  New  Zealand, 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  Europeans  since  Tasman's  visit,  126  years  before. 
He  landed  on  the  coast  of  North  Island,  at  a  place  which  he  named  Poverty 
Aqr,  in  October  1769 ;  the  natives,  the  cannibal  Maoris,  as  was  afterwards 
karaed,  took  his  ship  for  a  gigantic  bird,  and  were  thunderstruck  at  the 
beauty  and  aiae  of  its  wings.  Nearly  a  year  was  spent  in  surveying  the  coasts 
of  these  islands,  and  thence  sailing  westward  Cook  discovered  tiiie  eastern  side 
of  New  Holland,  or  Australia,  and  coasted  along  nearly  its  whole  length, 
taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Britain,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  New 
South  Wales.  A  landing  was  made  in  the  inlet  which  was  called  Botony  J^ 
(S4'  &),  from  the  great  number  of  strange  planta  seen  for  the  first  time  on  its 
ihorea.  He  next  turned  north  to  New  Quinea,  and  proved,  by  passing 
through  Toms  Strait,  that  the  island  was  really  separated  from  New  Hol- 
httd;  thenoe  continuing  his  voyage  by  Java  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
reached  the  Downs  sgain  in  June  1771. 

80.  Geographers  had  long  theoretically  held  that  there  must  exist  a  great 
oontinettt  in  the  south  to  balance  the  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere^ 
and  accordingly  a  vast  "Terra  Avetralie  Incognita"  was  shown  on  most  maps 
of  the  time,  flllingup  the  Antarctic  regions.  To  ascertain  the  truth  about  this 
uknown  land  was  the  main  object  of  Cook's  second  expedition  in  the  ships 
"Besolution*'  and  ''Adventure,"  with  which  for  three  years  he  searched  all 
raoad  the  icy  Antarctie  region,  passing  due  east  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  New  Zealand,  and  thence  round  to  Patagonia,  steering  south  at  frequent 
intervals,  till  brought  to  a  halt  each  time  by  the  dose  pack-ice  of  the  Antarctic 
ngion.  He  thus  made  known  the  vast  extent  of  the  southern  ocean,  freeing  it 
tiom  the  fiantastie  lands  that  had  filled  it  up,  and  proving  conclusively  that  no 
graaft  coaitinent  existed  at  all  outside  the  limit  of  the  south  Polar  drde. 

8L  Tke  belisf  in  the  possibility  of  a  north-west  passage  between  the 
Atlsfttfe  and  Pacific  still  prevailed  at  home,  and  Cook  had  no  sooner  returned 
from  his  second  voyage,  llian  his  oifor  to  set  out  on  a  new  voyage  of  explora- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Admiralty.  In  thia  third  campaign  (1776-79), 
Oook  soi^t  a  psssage  through  Bering  Straits  instead  of  the  old  route  by 
Dnvis  Straits,  and  rounded  the  north-weltem  extrendty  of  America  by  this 
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roate^  but  was  brought  to  a  standrtOl  by  the  banier  of  ioe  in  front  (Icy  Cape). 
On  returning  eonth,  he  was  the  first  to  explore  the  Sandtmeh  Idands  (one  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  Gaetano  in  1642),  naming  them  thus  after  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  time.  It  was  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  tfala 
gronp,  that  Cook  met  his  tragical  death  in  1779. 

32.  While  Cook  was  absent  on  this  third  voyage,  the  attempts  to  enforce 
taxation  on  the  North  American  colonies  had  led  to  great  events  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Though  of  very  various  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  these  colonies 
were  united  by  common  fears  and  interests,  so  that  their  first  impulse  was  to 
join  in  their  common  grievance.  The  first  Act  to  raise  revenue  by  stamps 
caused  great  indignation,  and  was  repealed,  but  the  principle  was  not  aban- 
doned, though  ultimately  the  only  duty  remaining  was  that  on  tea.  From  north 
to  south  in  ttie  colonies,  however,  it  vras  determined  that  this  tax  should  not  be 
paid,  and  rioters  in  Boston,  disguised  as  Indians,  were  the  first  to  break  the 
peace  by  wantonly  destroying  some  caxgoes  of  it,  "blackening  the  harbour 
with  unexpected  tea."  It  was  now  determined  to  enforce  the  government  of 
the  crown  over  the  colonies,  and  a  fleet  with  10,000  trooiw  was  despatched  to 
America,  and  war  was  begun  in  1775,  when  the  famous  battle  of  Bunber^s 
BUlf  near  Boston,  was  fought  Next  year  the  colonies  proclaimed  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  declaring  themselves  free  and  independoit 
under  the  general  title  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  These 
thirteen  states,  occupying  the  Atlantic  coast-slope  between  Spanish  Florida 
and  Canada,  east  of  iht  Alleghany  Mountains,  had  gathered  a  population, 
in  the  century  and  a  half  whidi  had  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia  had  been  made,  of  about  2,500,000.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  varying  success ;  army  after  army  was  sent  out  from  England.  The 
States  on  their  part  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  British  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  independence ;  but  Spain 
and  Holland  joined  them  in  the  war,  and  Paul  Jones,  with  ships  fitted  out  in 
French  ports,  but  sailing  under  the  American  flag^  fought  desperate  battles  on 
the  English  coasts.  It  was  only  in  1783  that  peace  was  finally  concluded 
between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  America,  the  independence  of  the 
States  being  acknowledged.  Four  years  later  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed,  and  Washington  was  the  first  president 

38.  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  the  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  had  been  occupied  and  brought  under  European 
government  were  five.  (1.)  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  with  California  (which  had 
been  occupied  in  1767  by  ttie  Franciscan  friars,  the  successors  of  the  eq[)elled 
Jesuits  in  Mexico),  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  (2.)  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  Spain  by  the  ignominious  peace  of  Paris  in  1763, 
was  restored  at  the  dose  of  the  century  to  France.  (3.)  The  United  States  in 
the  east  were  extended  before  the  end  of  the  century  by  the  addition,  to  the 
original  thirteen,  of  the  new  states  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
(4.)  Canada  after  its  conquest  had  been  extended  to  include  all  the  interior 
country  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  but  the  territories 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were  given  up 
to  the  American  Bepublic  in  1788.  (5.)  Finally,  in  the  north  were  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  All  the  interior  and  western  region  of 
the  continent  remained  still  in  the  hands  of  the  warlike  aboriginal  Indians. 

34.  Explorers  sent  by  the  American  ftir  traders  of  the  north  were  the  first 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  of  its  extent  towards 
the  Arctic  sea.  The  Coppermine  River  was  first  incod  down  to  its  mouth  on 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  an  emissary  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
named  Heame  in  1769 ;  twenty  years  later,  on  behalf  of  a  rival  association 
called  the  North- West  Company  of  Montreal,  Mackenxie  descended  the  great 
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river  which  now  beazs  his  name,  past  the  Great  Slave  and  Bear  Lakes  to  the 
Arctic  sea,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the  continent  in  its  entire  breadth  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pftdfic. 

35.  In  Spanish  Sooth  America  several  changes  were  made  in  the  administra- 
tivB  divisions  during  this  century ;  in  the  north  New  Granada  was  made  into 
a  separate  Yioeroyalty,  formed  of  the  provinces  of  Panama,  Santa  F^  de 
Bogota,  and  Quito,  the  last  being  taken  firom  the  existing  viceroyalty  of  Pern. 
Down  to  1776  the  basin  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  in  tiie  sonth  remained  a 
dependency  of  Pern,  but  in  that  year  it  was  erected  Into  a  distinct  viceroyalty, 
and  Upper  P6m  or  Bolivia  was  subsequently  added  to  it  During  the  earlier 
half  of  the  century  the  "Christian  Republic"  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Affignay  had  enjoyed  unexampled  prosperity  and  was  rising  surely  to  wealth 
snd  power,  when  the  edict  went  forth  firom  Spain  banishing  the  Jesuits  firom 
the  realm,  and  Paraguay  vras  added  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

86.  l^mdl  meanwhile  had  enth^ly  recovered  its  independence  firom  the 
Dutch,  who  had  all  but  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  their  East  Indian  colonies, 
and  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country  was  devoted  to  it  almost  exclusively. 
In  1780  the  boundaries  between  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  were  first 
defined.  Here,  however,  as  in  North  America,  the  European  settlements  were 
mainly  along  the  coast-land  and  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers,  all  the  interior  of 
the  land  remaining  in  possession  of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  who  were  gradu- 
ally amalgamating  with  their  conquerors  and  the  Afiricans  brought  thiUier  as 
ilaves. 

87.  Over  in  Afirica,  the  coast-line  of  the  vast  continent  was  now  well  known, 
and  had  been  settled  at  various  points  by  European  colonies.  The  period  of 
those  inland  journeys  of  exploration  which  have  little  by  little  disclosed  its 
hidden  features  and  unveileid  the  very  fountains  of  the  Nile  itself^  had  now 
b^gnn.  In  1770,  James  Bruce  had  reiached  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
wuroe-lakes  of  the  Blue  Nile,  bringbig  back  with  him  such  marvellous  tales 
that  some  of  them  were  set  down  as  &brications,  though  they  have  now  been 
folly  confirmed.  In  1798,  Browne  first  reached  Doi/ur,  and  brought  the 
fint  reports  of  the  White  Nile.  Three  years  later,  Mungo  Park  first  saw  the 
Niger ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Portuguese  sent  Dr.  Laoerda  firom  Mozam- 
bique and  the  Zambesi  stations  to  visit  the  inland  potentate,  the  Cazembe. 

88.  It  was  in  1798  that  the  British  first  took  possession  of  the  Cape 
Oolony,  though  six  years  later  it  was  temporarily  restored  to  Holland ;  and  in 
1787  the  pbOanthropic  endeavours  then  being  made  in  England  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William  WUberforce  brought  about  ^e  establishment  of 
the  West  African  colony  of  Sierra  Lwm^  to  show  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
colonial  produce  without  slave  labour.  Perim  Islandj  a  barren  rock,  important 
however  in  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  of  which  it  may  be 
called  the  Gibraltar,  was  now  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  British. 

89.  Across  the  Indian  Ocean  the  first  European  settlement  in  Australia 
was  formed  by  the  despatch  from  England  of  a  batch  of  760  convicts  and  700 
loldiers,  besides  a  few  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  all  which  were  landed  (January 
1788)  at  Cook's  Botany  Bay;  soon  afterwards  the  settlement  was  trans- 
fened  a  little  way  north  to  l^e  more  promising  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  the  present  city  of  Sydney.  Twelve  years  later  iVbr- 
fotk  Idamd  was  made  into  a  penal  settlement  for  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales. 

40.  An  important  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  Asiatic  coast  remains  to  be 
Mtieed.  It  was  made  by  the  French  voyager  La  Perouse,  who  distinguished 
bimself  during  the  American  war  by  his  expedition  to  attack  the  British  forts 
on  the  stormy  ice-bound  shores  of  Hudson  Bay ;  he  was  sent  out  in  1786 
to  attempt  again  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  by  Bering  Strait.    He 
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iat  file  lint  time  lorTeyed  the  shone  of  Jepea  and  Ttttsry,  diecorerizig 
fleghalifm  lalendy  sad  the  itnitB  which  eepemte  it  from  the  isUmd  of  Ybmo 
and  the  mainland^  sending  home  his  journals  by  way  of  ir*wi*ftii«^v^  ]s.e  ■li^ 
examined  part  of  the  little-known  American  coast  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  thA 
Pedfie,  though  he  fidled  to  add  to  knowledge  farther  north.  His  Toyage  hne 
a  strange  intenst^  for  after  anchoring  in  Botany  Bay  on  his  ntun,  his  ships 
diaappearad  altogether,  and  no  trace  of  them  was  ever  afterwanls  found,  thoo^^ 
scTenl  expeditions  wen  sent  oat  in  search— the  only  due  to  his  fate  being  the 
discovery  thirty  yean  Inter  of  some  crtides  that  had  belong  to  his  T 
one  of  the  small  northern  idets  of  the  New  Hebrides. 


12.  1800-1886. 

By  fiir  the  most  important  and  rapid  changes  of  power  and 
territorial  limitB  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Were  thoee 
which  were  taking  place  in  western  Europe,  where  the  boundless 
ambition  of  France  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  about  the 
most  tremendous  wars  that  the  dvilised  world  had  ever  known,  and 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  oldest  states  of  Europe.  With  this 
part  of  the  world,  accordingly,  it  may  be  weU  to  b^in  our  outline 
of  the  leading  movements  of  the  century  through  which  we  are  now 
passing. 

1. .  We  left  IVance  when  that  State  had  been  extended  £tf  beyond  its  normal 
limits  to  inclnde  the  graater  part  of  North  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  Bdginm 
on  the  other.  Eigypt  also  had  fallen  onder  its  sway,  and  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul,  had  in  his  hands  the  entin  conmiand  of  its  affairs,  dvil  and  mili- 
tary.   Austria  in  allianoe  with  Russia  had  renewed  the  war  with  France  In 

1799,  to  recover  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  giving  the  cause  for  Napdeon'a 
daring  march  across  the  Alps  by  the  Gnat  St  Beniard  pass,  in  tiie  spring  of 

1800,  and  the  great  battle  of  Marengo,  which  for  the  second  time  compdled 
the  Anstriana  to  resign  their  hold  on  Lombardy.  l%e  peace  of  LtaiemUBf 
(1801)  confirmed  the  conditions  which  had  been  pnmised  by  thoee  of  Oampo 
Formdo  two  yean  before,  Austria  recdidng  Venetia  within  the  Adige^  while 
France  grasped  all  the  nmaining  portions  of  the  old  maritime  states  indnding 
its  posaesdons  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  the  Ionian  IslandL  Nearer  home 
also  the  French  boundary  was  extended  over  Belgium  to  the  Bhine. 

2.  While  these  events  were  progressing^  the  northern  powen  of  Borope — 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussiar-jedous  of  thegrowing  maritime  power  of 
Britain,  diown  by  the  splendid  victories  over  the  Spanish  at  Cape  8L  VmemUf 
and  the  French  at  Aboukir  Bay,  had  entered  into  an  armed  nentnlity  to 
restrict  its  power.  On  this,  the  ^tUh  fleet  was  promptiy  despatched  to  the 
Bdtic,  and  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Copenhagen  (1801)  Ndson  not  only 
captured  the  Dani£  fleet,  but  diattend  the  dreaded  coalition  completdy. 
Abont  the  same  time  the  Britidi  and  Turks  wen  flnally  expelling  the  Fnaiih 
from  'Efgjpt — events  which  paved  the  way  for  negotiations. 

8.  The  peace  of  Amiena  (1802),  which  was  intended  to  settle  the  points  in 
dispute  between  France^  England,  Spain,  and  HoUand,  obliged  the  IVench  to 
leave  Rome,  Naples,  and  Elba,  but  restored  tranquillity  for  a  brief  space 
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only:  next  jut  the  petoe  wm  agftin  dissolyed,  war  with  Britain  was  de- 
dand,  and  a  laige  amy  was  aaaembled  at  Boulogne  to  intsde  our  islands. 
Hm  FrBDch  tnx^  now  took  possossion  of  Hanovw;  Sweden  Joined  with 
Britain,  and  Spain  with  Franoe.  Over  the  seas,  the  Dntch  possessions  of 
ftDinam,  Demeians  and  Bneqnibo^  which  had  been  xestorsd  to  the  BatAvian 
BepvUie  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  sgain  fell  to  Britain. 

4.  In  1804  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Iknperor  of  France ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing sommer  he  was  erowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Genoese  or  lignrian  Bepnblio  was  incorporated  with  Franoe.  Alanned  «t 
the  growing  extent  of  French  power,  Austria,  Rnssia,  and  Sweden  now  formed 
a  new  coalition  with  Britain,  and  hostilities  began,  in  which  a  series  of  eztra- 
ordinsry  triumphs  crowned  the  aims  of  France.  Though  at  sea  the  British 
were  still  trinmphant,  gaining  the  glorious  victory  of  Trc^fiUffor  over  the 
eombbed  French  and  Spanish  fleets  (October  1806),  the  Anstro-Bnssisn  army 
was  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  two  months  later,  on  the  field  of  AuderUU  ; 
the  oontinentnl  ooaUtion  against  France  was  thereby  broken,  and  the  peace 
that  was  signed  at  Praitwrg  on  the  Danube,  gave  Venetia  and  the  Adriatic 
prorinees  of  Austria  to  France. 

6.  Next  year  Bonaparte  made  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Naples,  and 
Loab  King  of  Holland.  He  then  formed  the  "  Confederation  of  the  Bhine," 
which  induced  the  ruler  of  Austria  to  giye  up  his  title  ci  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Sixteen  of  the  German  Princes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  sovereigns  of 
Bavaria  and  Wlirtember&  signed  an  act  of  confederation  at  Paris,  dissolving 
tbur  connection  with  the  Germanic  Bmpire  and  allying  themselves  with 
Fiancs.  Hostilities  were  now  begun  against  Prussia,  whidi  found  an  ally  in 
Bnnia,  while  Napoleon  summoned  the  Poles  to  his  aid  by  promises  of  libera- 
tioD,  and  gathered  round  him  an  army  of  Patriots.  The  French  entered  Beriin, 
defeated  the  Russians  in  the  great  battle  of  Friedktnd ;  and  the  peace  of 
nun  in  1807  cost  Prussia  half  its  dominions,  the  Poles  being  rewarded  by 
the  partial  restoration  of  their  independence  by  the  creation  of  the  "  Duchy  of 
Wsmw,"  to  which  GaUcia  was  added  in  1809. 

8.  Tlie  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  included  that  province  and  a  number 
of  the  adjoining  petty  German  States,  was  now  formed,  and  placed  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte  as  a  preliminary  step  to  ita  incorporation  with  France. 
Bamuffk,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  neutrality,  and  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  ber  fleet,  was  new  summoned  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Bng^d. 
Befosfaig  this,  Copenhsgen  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  the  aresnals  and 
docks  commanding  the  Sound  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  shipping  dimbled, 
nuk,  or  taken  back  to  England.  Smarting  under  this  treatment,  Denmark 
won  after  became  the  ally  of  France. 

7.  Napoleon  next  tuned  his  attention  to  Portugal,  which  country  had 
nAiied  to  ooaform  to  Ids  edict  issued  at  Berlin,  excluding  British  manufac- 
tnes  ftoBi  the  Continent,  and  Dom  Jolo^  the  Prince  Begent,  lesining  tiut 
Napoleon  had  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  Us  dynasty,  left  Portugal 
with  all  his  fiunily  in  1807,  transferring  his  seat  of  government  to  Bio  de 
Joneko,  the  capital  of  Braal,  an  act  which  was  immediately  fbUowed  by  the 
ooeopation  and  annexation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 

8.  Spain  had  been  a  party  to  the  aggreasions  of  ftanoe  in  Portugal,  but 
loon  herself  Mt  the  eflRBcts  of  her  folly;  the  whole  of  her  royal  funily  was 
ntiapped  at  Sm^otme,  and  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  made 
over  by  Napoleon  to  Us  brother,  Joseph  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  there  being 
gbea  to  his  brotiier-in-law,  the  '"Swordsman,"  Murat  The  patriots  of  Spain 
tod  FOrtogal  soon  rose  against  the  yoke  of  France,  end  Britain  being  invited 
to  their  aid,  the  PeniMular  war  began  (1808),  in  wUoh  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington)  gained  his  ^orious  name  in  the  triumphs  of 
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VinUera  and  Takmera,  on  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  VedraB,  at  Cnidad 
RodrigOf  SdUunanoa,  and  Viioria,  punning  the  French  gradually  back  acroas 
the  Pyrenees  and  across  the  Garonne,  to  defeat  them  beneath  the  walla  of 
Toulmm  (1814). 

9.  When  the  Peninsular  war  was  just  beginning;  Anstria  had  once  more 
taken  arms  against  the  French,  drawing  upon  itself  another,  invasion  by 
Napoleon ;  the  French  again  entered  Venice,  and  notwithstanding  the  defeats  of 
Atpem  and  EaiUng,  once  more  prostrated  Austria  in  the  dedidve  battle  of 
Wagrcm,  oompelliag  the  ignoble 'peace  ol  Vienna,  by  which  more  thsm 
58,000  square  miles  of  her  tenitory  on  the  south  and  all  her  seaboard  paaaed 
into  the  hands  of  France— western  Galida,  with  Graoow,  being  given  up  to 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

10.  This  treaty  was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa ;  and  three  years  later  Austria  joined  with  France  in  a 
short-lived  alliance  against  Russia,  when,  gathering  between  the  Vistula  and 
Memel  a  huge  force  from  all  his  dlies — ^Austrians,  Poles,  Italians,  Swiss,  and 
Germans  —  Napoleon  undertook  the  invasion  of  that  country,  llinni^ 
WUna,  losing  thousands  after  thousands  of  his  troops  by  sickness  and  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks  who  hung  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
he  chased  the  Russians  by  Smolenak  till  he  came  up  with  them  at  the  battle- 
field of  Borodino,  a  week  after  which  deserted  Moteow  was  reached.  Winter 
coming  on  early  in  the  already  wasted  country  compelled  the  disastrous  retreat, 
October  1812,  the  very  time  at  which  Wellington  was  bfiginnlng  to  invade 
southern  France  from  Spain. 

11.  Abandoning  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army,  Napoleon  hastened 
back  to  Paris,  there  to  raise  a  fresh  conscription  and  again  to  march  into 
Germany.  But  the  spell  of  terror  which  the  very  name  of  Bonaparte  had 
hitherto  exercised  was  broken.  Russia  and  Prussia  allied  themselves  against 
him ;  Austria  alio  joined  them ;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
powers  of  WestphaliA  vanished  like  a  mist,  the  whole  German  people  risfaig 
to  deliver  themMlves  fh>m  their  bondsge.  The  three  days'  "  batUe  of  the 
nations  "  at  Leipaig  hopelessly  ruined  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  compelled 
his  retreat  across  tiie  Rhine,  followed  into  France  by  the  allies.  In  March 
1814  Pant  was  taken,  and  the  Bmperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Pkusaia 
entered  it  as  conquerors,  tiie  victorious  Wellington  joining  them  a  few  weeks 
later  fh>m  the  south.  Napoleon  abdicated,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
title  of  emperor  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  Italian  island  of  Mba,  whither 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  British  ship. 

12.  Not  a  year  later  Napoleon  had  made  his  escapts  from  Elba ;  landing 
near  Fr^fus  (March  1816)  on  the  French  coast,  he  rallied  round  him  his 
old  soldiers,  marched  to  Paris  and  once  more  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
allies.  The  news  of  his  landing  had  again  spread  tenor  throughout  Eorops^ 
and  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England  at  once  allied  themselves,  the  D&e 
of  Wellington  taking  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  but  a  few  days,  the  memonUe  battle  of  Watertoo  (18th  June 
1816),  annihilating  the  power  of  Napoleon,  who,  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
British,  was  ezQed  to  the  solitary  ocean  islet  of  St  ffdena. 

18.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  representativee  of 
every  sovereign  state  in  Europe,  to  the  number  of  500,  gathered  in  the  Coogrees 
of  Vienna  to  re-arrange  and  settle  the  respective  limits  which  had  been  so  rudely 
broken  through  in  Napoleon's  aggressive  wars.  By  this  conference,  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  joined  to  form  the  "  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ;"  Norway 
was  separated  from  Denmark  and  annexed  to  Sweden  in  consideration  of  the 
aid  given  by  the  Swedes  against  Napoleon,  though  Iceland  and  the  Greenland 
cdlooieB  remained  to  Denmark ;  Huiover  was  restored  to  Britain,  with  a  large 
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ilica  of  Weatplialia ;  Lombordy  to  Austria ;  Savoy  to  Piedmont  Greater 
disciiHioii  was  needed  before  it  wu  decided  that  Pfiusia  shonld  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  Saxony  (Pmssian  Saxony),  with  Posen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhine  ;  and  before  those  portions  of  the  Dnchy  of  Warsaw  which 
wers  not  resigned  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  as  a  separate  state,  united  to  Russia  by  the  personal  tie  of  ti^e  same 
monarch  being  sovereign  in  each.  The  old  constitution  of  Switserland  was 
re-estabUshed  ;  Genoa  was  joined  to  Sardinia ;  and  the  Pope  was  restored  to 
his  territorial  authority. 

F^m  the  Btarting-poiiit  of  this  le-airangement  of  the  map  of 
Europe  we  may  now  follow  rapidly  the  subsequent  changes  of  terri- 
tory in  each  of  the  leading  States  of  Europe  which  have  given  them 
the  limits  they  occupy  at  the  present  day. 

14. .  France  was  now  restricted  to  the  limits  which  it  had  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Bevolotion  (1790),  and  her  frontier  fortresses  were  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops  far  five  years.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  recall  three  leading 
points  in  &e  subsequent  history  of  this  state — the  conquest  of  Algeria,  begun 
in  1880,  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer  to  more  particularly ;  the  Italian 
campaigns  in  aid  of  Sardinia  against  Austria  in  1859,  in  compensation  for 
which  file  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  (Alpes  Maritimes)  were  added  to 
Ftanoe ;  and  the  Franco-German  war  of  1871,  during  which  more  than  a 
fourth  pert  of  France  was  overrun  by  the  Germans,  and  after  which  two  of  its 
most  populous  and  industrial  provinces,  Uiose  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace  (whidi 
had  formed  port  of  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century),  were 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  German  Empire. 

15.  Directly  after  the  settlement  of  Vienna,  those  of  the  German  States 
which  still  retained  their  sovereignty  (now  about  forty  in  number)  united  to 
fonn  a  confederation,  of  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  naturally  by  far  the 
DMst  powerfhl  members,  rivalling  one  another  for  the  leadership  of  Germany. 
This  rivalry  displayed  itself  in  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-will,  which  seemed 
mors  than  once  likely  to  end  in  war. 

On  the  northern  border  animosity  had  long  existed  between  the  German 
isd  Danish  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which 
^ke  out  in  an  actual  war  in  1848,  put  down  for  a  time  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Sehleswig-Holsteiners  at  Idited  in  1849.  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
Vn.  of  Denmark  in  1863,  however,  the  duchies  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  king  as  their  rightful  duke,  and  appealed  to  the  German  Diet ; 
this  gave  a  pretext  for  the  entry  of  an  Austro-Prussian  army  into  Holstein. 
Fbr  ton  weeks  the  Danes  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  the  final  victory  of  the 
greater  powers  was  inevitable,  and  after  protracted  negotiations  Denmark  was 
obliged  to  accept  peace  (August  1864)  on  the  hard  terms  of  ceding  to  Austria 
md  Prussia  the  duchies  of  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Lauenburg,  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Oastein,  a  joint  occupation  of  the  duchies  by  these  powers  was 
■Sresdupon. 

16.  Alraidy  dilTerences  of  policy  between  the  two  rival  powers  of  Germany 
bad  begun  to  show  themselves,  Prossia  being  supposed  to  intend  the  final 
unexation  of  the  duchies,  Austria  to  -desire  the  question  relating  to  them  to 
he  referred  to  the  Diet  for  settlement,  and  both  nations  made  preparations  for 
afioal  struggle.  Italy  also  was  actively  arming  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impending  contest  to  strike  a  blow  for  Venetia.  On  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  in 
1866,  Austria  placed  the  question  of  the  duchies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Diet — 
■a  act  which  was  considered  as  an  insult  by  Prussia ;  war  was  soon  after  de- 
rlared  against  Austria.    Then  followed  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Austria 
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throng  BohemiA,  and  the  dedilTB  iMtUe  of  Konigsnts  or  Sadtmn^  wliich 
allowed  tlio  Tietorione  Pmsiaiu  to  admaoe  tomurda  Viemia.  Tha  Sooth 
German  •tatea--B«raiia»  Wttrtemberg,  and  Baden— had  aided  with  Anatria  in 
the  oonteatf  but  their  anniea  were  likewiae  iaolaled  and  defeated.  The 
Italiaaa  had  aktaoked  Anatria  by  land  and  aaa,  in  YeaetiA  and  the  Adriatk, 
bat  without  graat  anooeaa.  By  the  treaty  of  Pfogme,  whioh  eondnded  tlie 
conteat^  Anatria  waa  exdnded  frofl&  all  farther  ahaze  in  the  oiganiaatioii  of 
the  Germanic  Btatea,  and  formally  agreed  to  the  inoorporatlon  of  Behleewig- 
Holatein  with  Pmaaia  and  the  rarrender  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  Moat  of  the 
amaller  states  north  of  the  river  Main  which  had  taken  np  arms  agalnat 
Pmasia  were  incorporated,  and  the  others  were  united  with  Rrnaaia  to  form 
the  North  German  Confederation,  fh>m  which  Bayaria,  Baden,  and  Wfirtem* 
berg;  or  the  Sonth  German  states,  were  ezdnded. 

17.  In  these  events,  and  in  the  snbeeqnent  reorganisation  of  the  oonntry 
with  the  proepect  of  a  united  Germany,  its  great  statesman  Bismarck  baa 
been  the  leading  apirit  The  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  thia 
unification  of  Germany  came  in  1871.  France  had  dedarad  war  with  Ger> 
many  in  July  of  the  former  year,  and  South  and  North  Germany  united  to 
oppoee  the  propoeed  invaaion.  In  place  of  a  march  to  Berlin,  the  campaign 
was  carried  on  entirely  on  French  soil,  the  Germane  being  victorioua  through- 
out from  the  opening  battle  of  &iar6rttdb  to  the  capitdationa  of  aedan^ 
MetM,  and  Pairu.  At  VenaOUt,  in  January  1871,  the  King  of  Prussia  waa 
crowned  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  empire  being  formed  by  the  dose  union 
of  every  Gennan  atate  with  the  exception  of  Austria ;  the  treaty  of  peace 
aigned  at  Frank/ori-an-the-Main  in  May  of  the  same  year  added  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  that  empire.  Quite  recently  Germany  haa  become  ambitious  of 
having  **  colonies,"  and  aeverd  territoriea  and  islands  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
have  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  course  of  1884. 

18.  Early  in  the  century,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  Persia  had  taken  up 
arma  again  in  a  vain  contest  with  Russia,  terminating  (1813),  after  two  years  of 
oonteat,  by  the  cession  to  the  northern  power  of  all  the  Persian  provincea  to  the 
north  of  Armenia,  and  conceding  the  ri^t  to  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian. 

19.  The  events  of  1814  had  equally  dtered  the  condition  of  Russiay  giving 
that  country  great  weight  in  European  politics,  while  intemd  reforms  had 
acted  very  favourably  on  the  industry  and  well-being  of  the  empire.  Thia 
course  of  progreas  was,  however,  diecked  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  L 
(1826),  who  reverted  to  the  ancient  despotic  policy  of  the  Czars,  and  soon 
involved  the  country  in  fresh  wars  with  Persia  and  Turkey.  That  with  Peraia 
waa  begun  in  1826,  and  cost  that  power  the  remainder  of  its  territory  in 
Armenia,  with  Erivan,  and  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  year 
(1828)  that  peace  was  conduded  with  Persia  an  invasion  of  Turkey  waa 
begun ;  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumelia  were  overrun ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Adrianople  (1829)  these  territories  were  left  in  poesession  of  the 
Porte,  in  consideration  of  the  ceasion  to  Russia  of  the  whole  north>east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kuban  to  the  port  of  Nibotaya 
(42**  N.),  with  the  territories  of  the  Caucasus,  besides  the  right  of  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  and  the  free  passage  for  Russian  ahipe  through  the  Dar- 
danelles from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

20.  A  nationd  rising  of  the  Poles  next  occupied  attention.  This  waa  aup- 
pressed  only  after  a  very  sanguinary  contest  of  nearly  a  year's  duration,  and 
punished  by  the  conversion  of  Poland  into  a  mere  Russian  province.  Viewing 
with  alarm  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Asia,  Nicholas  despatched  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Khiva,  in  Centrd  Asia,  in  1889 ;  but  it  faUed, 
as  the  previous  one  of  Peter  had  done,  the  greater  part  of  the  Ruaaian  army 
perishing  in  the  desert 
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fil.  Li  1863  the  benditaryicheme  for  the  alworption  of  Turkey  wm  again 
«nt«rtaiiMd,  when  the  unexpected  opposition  of  Britain,  France,  and  Sar&iia 
laoa(B^  OB.  the  Crimean  war,  dozing  which,  if  the  alBea  did  not  gain  any 
■ignnl  moceaaea,  the  defeat  on  the  Danube  at  SiUsfyria  and  on  the  Alma,  and 
tiia  captora  of  Sebaatopol,  drained  Rnaaia  of  men  and  money,  lost  her  much 
militan'  P^M^iS^  *^  dosed  to  her  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the 
imnslxieted  paaaage  of  the  Black  Sea. 

With  the  capture  of  the  prophet  chief  Schamyl,  the  most  active  of  Busaia'a 
foea  in  the  Caneasus,  in  1859,  the  conquest  of  that  mountaiu  region  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completed. 

22.  Tlie  next  important  addition  to  Buaaian  territory  waa  that  of  the 
regioiii  of  the  coast-land  of  eastern  Siberia  north  of  Manchuria.  By  the  treaty 
with  China  of  1861,  all  the  temtory  north  of  the  Amur  river  and  east  of  its 
tributary  the  Usuii,  induding  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  as  far 
south  as  the  fine  hwboiu  of  Peter  the  Great,  or  Vladivostok  Say,  was  ceded 
to  Bnsala,  giving  the  Siberian  provinces  a  gocd  outlet  to  the  Padflc  A  new 
inauriection  in  Poland  in  1868-1864  was  put  down  with  extreme  severity. 

28.  Central  Asia  next  daims  attention.  For  many  years  a  series  of  wars 
had  been  waging  between  the  Khanates  of  Turkistan,  in  whidi  direction  the 
line  of  Busaian  outposts  east  of  the  Caspian  had  beoi  steadily  if  gradually 
puahed  forward.  Bokhara,  Khdcan,  and  Khiva  had  been  mutually  at  war, 
the  flist  generally  prevaiUng.  Tdcing  advantage  of  these  disputea,  the 
Kniwiami,  sidmg  with  Khiva,  invaded  Khokan  in  1864,  and  taking  the  dty 
of  Tcukkmd,  became  virtually  masters  of  this  Khanate,  forming  it  in  1867 
into  the  nudeus  of  the  general  government  of  Bussian  Turkistan.  The  dty  of 
SeuHoriand,  in  Bokhara,  cutob  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  great  empire,  fell 
before  the  Bussian  advance  in  1868,  and  this,  with  the  surrounding  country, 
was  ineoiporated  with  Bussian  Turkistan  in  1870  as  the  province  of  Zeraf- 
ahan,  fhim  the  river  which  flows  tiirough  it  A  farther  advance  eastward  was 
made  in  1871,  when  the  town  of  £u^'a,  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hi  river, 
on  which  it  stands,  was  annexed  by  the  Bussians.  A  third  campaign  against 
Khiva  in  1878  terminated  successfoUy,  the  capital  town  being  occupied,  and  the 
whole  of  the  former  Khivan  territoiy  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu  Daria 
(Oxus)  being  ceded  to  the  conquerors.  During  the  next  year  a  new  Trana-Cas- 
pian  province  was  formed,  extrading  ttom  the  government  of  the  Ural  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea  as  &r  as  the  Attrek,  the  ftontier  river  of  PMsia. 
In  1876  the  remainder  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokan  was  finally  incorporated,  the 
Bussian  frontier  in  Central  Asia  being  thus  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
of  the  western  Thian  Shan  mountains,  thence  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Sea  of  Aral 
and  the  limits  of  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  Merv,  and  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  Turkomans,  was  united  with  the  Bussian 
empire  in  1884.  Thus  since  1864  Bussia  has  added  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  aqoare  miles  of  territory  and  perhaps  four  millions  of  inhabitants  to 
its  empire  in  Central  Asia  alone. 

24.  In  April  1877,  on  the  pretext  of  enforcing  reforms  in  the  government 
of  Turkey,  the  Bussian  Emperor,  who  during  the  previous  year  had  been  collect- 
ing troops  in  Bessarabia,  declared  war,  his  army  beginning  simultaneously  to 
croaa  the.  river  Pruth  into  European  Turkey,  and  from  Alexandrppol  against 
Kan  in  Asia  Minor.  Bomania,  though  nominally  a  dependency  of  Turkey, 
was  friendly  to  Bussia,  and  no  obetade  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  to  the 
Danube.  This  river  was  crossed  in  the  end  of  June.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Flema  by  Osman  Pasha  and  his  army  ddayed  the  Bussian  advance  in  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  December,  JTort  having  been  captured  in  the  previous 
month.  After  the  fall  of  Plevna,  a  general  advance  of  the  Bussian  armies 
took  place  across  the  Balkan  mountains,  almost  unchecked,  to  the  neigh- 
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boorhood  of  ConstanHnopU,  All  the  sortii-eastoTn  region  of  Enropeui 
Turkey  wm  thiu  again  in  the  hands  of  Bniiia.  A  Congnas  of  repreeentatiyes 
of  the  great  European  Powers  snbaeqnently  met  at  Berlin  to  determine  the 
future  Umits  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  the  treaty  which  was  signed  in  July 
1878»  the  Russian  frontier  was  extended  over  Western  Bessarabia  to  tho 
Danube  (thus  to  Russia  the  territory  which  had  been  taken  from  her  after  the 
Crimean  War  was  restored),  and  in  Asia  the  territory  from  tiie  port  of  Batum 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  round  Kara  in  the  interior,  was  added  to  the  Russian 
territory  of  the  Caucasus.  The  independence  of  Romania,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  was  recognised.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were  separated 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan ;  Bulgaria  being  erected  into  a  tributary 
Prindpality,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  into  an  autonomous  province  under  a 
Christian  Oovemor.  Serria  and  Montenegro  received  considerable  aoeessiona 
of  territory,  and  Bosnia  was  placed  under  Austrian  military  occupation. 

26.  Perhaps  the  most  important  series  of  events  in  Uie  history  of  China 
during  this  century  have  been  those  which  have  opened  its  vast  tenitory  to 
greater  freedom  c^  foreign  intercourse.  It  does  not  appear  that  when  the 
coasts  of  the  China  Sea  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  existed  any  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
strangers,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniardsi  who  were  the  first 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  Chinese,  seems  to  have  excited  their  hostility. 

For  nearly  200  years  (previous  to  1884)  the  East  India  Company  had  held 
a  monopoly  of  trade  with  China  at  the  i>ort  of  OafUon,  and  though  difier- 
ences  had  arisen  out  of  the  opium  traffic,  a  British  embassy  had  been  weU 
received  in  Peking  in  1792.  Dissensions,  however,  rose  again  in  1839,  when 
open  acts  of  hostility  were  begun,  troops  being  sent  into  Canton,  and  all 
the  opium  belonging  to  the  English  merchants  seized  and  destroyed.  War 
was  thereupon  declued ;  in  18il  the  Chinese  fleet  was  scattered,  Canton  was 
taken,  with  Afnofft  Nif^f-pOt  Wu-Sung,  and  Shang-hai,  and  by  the  middle 
of  1842  China  was  sufficiently  humbled  to  agree  to  tiie  peace  of  Nanking,  by 
which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hai  were,  with  that  of 
Canton,  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  being  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  Britain.  Soon  the  British  trade  with  China  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.  A  second  war  broke  out,  after  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  from  Hong- 
Kong  by  the  Chinese.  In  1867  Canton  was  stormed  by  the  French  and  £^- 
lish,  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river  on  the  north  were  taken,  and  at 
Tientsin  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  which  added  that  port  to  the  five  already 
opened,  besides  those  of  Kiung-chow  (in  Hainan  island),  Suntow,  Teng-chow 
(in  Shan-tung),  New-ch/wang  (in  Manchuria),  and  the  river  ports  of  Ohm 
Kiang,  Kiu  Kiang,  and  Sanioowt  on  the  Tangtse,  the  great  central  water- 
way of  China.  The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  British  diplomatic  agents 
should  have  residence  in  Peking;  that  the  Christian  religion  should  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  that  British  subjects  should  have  the  right  to  travel  in  all  parts  of 
the  interior  of  China,— conditions  which  were  ratified  at  Peking  itself;  which 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  British  and  French  troops  in  1860. 

26.  Among  the  events  in  the  internal  history  of  China  during  tUs  time, 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  rlM  and  progress  and  final  suppreaoion  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  followers  of  the  self-styled  "  Tai-ping-wang,"  or  "  Heavenly 
King,"  a  religio-political  fanatic,  who  believed  that  he  had  a  mission  to  uproot 
the  Tatar  dynasty  and  re-establish  native  rule.  His  insurrection  broke  out 
in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-tung  in  1849,  his  fol- 
lowers at  once  maldng  themselves  distinct  by  allowing  tiieir  hair  to  grow 
naturally  long,  and  not  confined  in  the  native  queue.  Quickly  gathering 
strength,  the  Taipings  overran  all  southern  China,  and  passing  down  th» 
Tangtse,  they  captured  and  estabUshed  themselves  at  the  southern  capital  of 
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Nanldqg ;  afterwards  marching  northward,  their  armyreached  to  within  80  miles 
of  TisDtsiii,  where  they  encountered  the  Imperial  forces  in  a  long  contest,  and 
after  many  defeats,  were  obliged  to  fight  tiieir  way  sonth  again.  Till  1860, 
howeTer,  the  provinces  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Yangtse  remained  in  their 
handt,  when  the  Imperial  forces,  with  the  aid  of  a  British  leader,  began  a 
final  campaign  which  lost  them  erery  important  position.  It  was  not  tOl 
1866  that  tibe  last  embers  of  this  great  insurrection  were  trodden  out  in 
Kwaag-si,  the  original  nest  of  its  origin. 

37.  T^  Mohammedan  Tatars  of  the  western  provinces  of  Chizui  alio  kept 
the  interior  conntry  in  ferment  for  a  long  period,  and  established  themselyes  as 
an  independent  power  in  the  sonth-westem  province  of  Tnn-nan.  Their  rebel- 
lion ipiead  Car  inland  to  Eansn  and  north-western  Mongolia,  from  which 
ngions  they  drove  the  Chinese  garrisons,  closing  for  several  years  all  the 
dkect  routes  of  oommnnication  between  China  and  Tnrkistan.  In  Tnn-nan  the 
Mohammedans  were  in  power  fh>m  1854  till  1872,  when  the  chief  stronghold, 
the  dty  of  TaU-fii,  agidn  fell  to  the  Chinese  troops :  the  province  of  Eansn 
was  not  again  mastered  till  1876,  and  it  was  only  dnring  1877  that  the 
Chinese  agBin  gradually  recovered  the  teiritories  west  of  Mongolia. 

28.  In  connection  with  these  movements  in  the  fiar  interior  of  China  and 
with  the  Russian  advances  in  Western  Tnrldstan,  there  remain  to  be  noticed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  very  remarkable  state  in  the  high  central  plateau  of  the 
continent  Until  1864,  Eastern  Tnrkistan  had  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  the  Manchn  kings  having  conquered  it,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan.  In  that  year  the  Mohammedan  rebels  of 
Kinsu  made  a  snccessfol  incursion  in  this  region,  and  were  assisted  in  expel- 
ling the  Chinese  troops  by  Usbeg  soldiery  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Western  Turkistan  by  the  advancing  Russians.  The  leader  of  these  Uzbegs 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  named  Takub  Bog,  who,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese,  on  being  joined  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen  fh>m  the 
west,  seized  instantly  the  chief  power  in  the  newly  conquered  country,  and, 
organising  a  strong  soldiery,  in  turn  drove  out  the  Tunganis,  or  Eansu 
Mohammedana.  So  able  was  his  administration  that  in  a  few  years  Eastern 
Tnrkistan,  or  "  Jetyahahr,"  as  it  was  named  from  its  seven  cities,  became  to 
all  appearance  such  a  wcdl  consolidated  state  as  to  merit  the  recognition  of 
Britain.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  India  was  concluded  in  1874,  and  by 
finnan  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  its  ruler  took  the  title  of  Amir  Takub  Khan. 
The  Chinese,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  very  gradually  recovering  their 
lost  provinces  in  Central  Asia ;  their  troops  appei^ed  on  the  border  of  Eastern 
Tnrkistan,  and  again  attacked  the  usurpers.  During  the  lifetime  of  Takub 
Khan  the  State  continued  to  resist  the  returning  tide  of  Chinese  power;  but 
his  death  in  June  1877  was  a  fatal  event  for  Jetyshahr,  which  had  been  only 
held  together  by  his  iron  wilL  Dissensions  for  the  succession  arose,  and  gave 
the  Chinese  opportunity  to  advance  from  Manas  and  Urumchi  almost  with- 
out resistance,  so  that  before  the  end  of  1877  the  capital  city  of  Kashgar  had 
fallm  into  their  hands,  and  Eastern  Turkistan  was  again  in  process  of  being 
incorporated  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 

29.  The  islands  of  Japan,  soon  after  their  discovery  by  Europeans  in  the 
fimrteenth  century,  had  been  freely  opened  to  the  foreigner';  Portuguese  and 
kter  Dutch  traders  had  established  very  extensive  commercial  relations  there, 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  extended  Christianity  very  widely.  An  edict 
for  their  complete  exclusion  had,  however,  been  put  in  force  in  1638,  and 
from  that  time  onward  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  Japan  main- 
tained a  most  rigid  isolation,  no  Japanese  being  permitted  to  leave  his  own 
shores,  and  no  foreigner  allowed  to  land  on  them.  This  state  of  matters  con- 
tinued tUl  1853,  when  the  United  States  Qovemment  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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a  permimion  to  trade  at  two  ports,  under  restrictiona.  The  isoUtioii  thus 
broken,  a  more  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded  in  1868,  by  which  foreignevs 
were  allowed  to  trade  at  the  five  ports  of  Hakodate,  Kanagavn  (the  port  of 
Tedo,  or  Tokio),  Nagaaaki,  NUgata,  and  Hiogo  (the  port  of  Osaka).  Re- 
opened to  forei^  influence,  changes  of  almost  startling  rapidity  have  been 
adopted  in  the  country :  the  whole  political  oonstitntion  of  the  empire  has 
been  re-modelled ;  religious  reforms  of  the  most  sweeping  character  have  been 
adopted;  everything  is  being  rapidly  Europeamsed ;  railways,  telegraphs, 
colleges,  have  been  set  up,  and  European  costume,  even,  is  speedily  superseding 
the  native  dress. 

80.  We  have  already  noticed  how  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  secured  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  Anam  or  Cochin  China. 
Their  first  interference,  owing  to  complications  at  home,  had  not  been  rewarded 
by  an  accession  of  territory,  but  the  desire  for  such  a  convenient  resting-place 
in  the  East  Indian  seas  had  remained,  and  a  claim  to  it  was  set  up  again  in 
1860.  TjinHing  a  force  at  the  delta  of  the  Mekong  river  in  that  year,  the  French 
captured  the  city  of  Saigon^  and  forced  a  treaty  by  which  three  provinces 
were  ceded  to  them  in  1867  ;  the  remainder  of  Lower  Cochin  China  voluntarily 
submitted  to  them.  Since  that  time  the  French  have  made  great  efforts  to 
extend  and  consolidate  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Cambodia  has  been  placed 
under  French  protection,  whilst  Annam,  after  the  occupation  of  Hue,  in  1883, 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  France,  and  surrend^ed  Tongking,  the  con- 
quest of  which  province  has  involved  Fiance  in  a  war  with  China. 

81.  The  very  interesting  countries  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  played  no 
important  part  in  the  world  beyond  their  limits,  and  we  may  pass  over  them 
to  Burmah.  This  empire,  which  began  to  rise  to  power  in  the  last  century, 
attained  ite  greatest  expansion  about  the  year  1822,  when  it  extended  frtHU 
Bengal  on  the  north-west  to  Cambodia  in  the  south-east,  including  all  the 
territory  between  Assam  and  the  island  of  Junk  Seylon  or  Salanga,  off  the 
coast  of  the  central  Malay  peninsula. 

The  East  India  Company  had  obtained  a  settlement,  and  some  other  advan- 
tages, in  Burma  in  1787 ;  but  at  the  period  of  greatest  power,  agg^reasiona  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese,  and  insolence  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Ava,  gave  cause  for  a  first  war,  which  terminated  in  the  cession  to  Britain 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Tenasserim  and  Aracan.  A  second  war  in  1862 
deprived  the  empire  of  ite  remaining  seaboard,  the  provinces  of  Begn  and 
Marteban  being  rotained  at  ite  conclusion ;  these,  with  tiie  two  previously  ceded 
areas,  wero  formed  into  the  territory  of  BritiiBh  Burmah.  At  the  dose  of  tiie  first 
Burmah  war,  the  northern  province  of  Assam,  in  the  basin  of  the  Bramapntra 
river,  was  also  ceded  to  the  British,  and  was  for  a  time  transfened  by  them  to 
a  native  Rigah  whom  the  Burmese  had  formerly  expelled ;  but  ite  nus-goveni- 
ment  led  to  ite  being  brought  finally  under  British  administration  in  1838. 
Thus  we  again  approach  India. 

82.  In  touching  upon  the  events,  of  conquest  or  of  annexation  by  which  the 
Indian  peninsula  has  been  brought  directiy  or  indirectiy  under  the  British  crown, 
it  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  do  more  than  recall  a  few  of  Hieir  many 
prominent  points.  We  left  India  in  the  last  chapter,  when  Marquis  Wellesley 
had  brought  Mysore  under  British  influence.  His  great  victory  over  the 
Bfahrattas  under  Scindia  at  Aaaaye,  in  1808,  gave  the  &itish  arms  still  liigher 
fame  in  Central  India.  The  same  year  saw  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
the  Mogul  Emperors  of  North  India,  by  General  Lake,  and  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  dominions  of  the  Company  in  that  direction.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  conquest  of  Sind  against  fearful  odds  in  1843,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  feate  in  the  history  of  India ;  immediately  after  it  followed 
the  Sikh  wars,  1846-46,  and  1848-49,  which  gave  Britain  the  government  of 
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tlie  Fft^jak  In  1856  the  Company  wu  obliged,  in  the  interests  of  its  mis- 
gorened  inhabitants,  to  annex  the  province  of  Onde.  In  1867  discontent  in 
the  natiTe  anny,  fostered  by  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy,  broke  forth  in  the 
Sepoy  rebellion ;  the  march  of  the  mntineere  to  Delhi,  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore,  and  the  siege  and  then  the  relief  of  Lncknow  by  the  heroic  Havelock 
followed.  In  1868  no  position  of  importance  had  been  left  to  the  mutineers, 
hot  sach  a  calamity  showed  the  necessity  for  concentrating  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  government ;  and,  in  spite  of  strenuous  resistance, 
the  East  India  Company  was  obliged  to  cede  its  powers  to  the  crown  in 
August  1868.  The  system  of  goverament  of  the  country  was  in  some  degree 
altoed ;  natives  of  the  higher  classes  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  councils, 
and  the  proportion  of  native  to  European  troops  was  much  lessened.  The 
Qovemor-General,  formerly  the  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  became 
"^oeroy  and  Oovemor-Genend."  In  1876  the  Queen  of  England  assumed 
the  title  of  " Empress  of  India." 

83.  The  Portuguese  settlen  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  great  island  of 
Oeylon  were  driven  from  that  island,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  after  a  contest 
of  twenty  years,  by  the  Dutch  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Before  the  begiiming  of  the  nineteenth,  the  HoUanden  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  British.  During  the  great  European  war  which  succeeded  the  French 
Bevolution,  immediately  after  the  Batavian  Republic  had  been  set  up  under 
the  protection  of  France,  a  British  expedition  under  Colonel  James  Stuart 
landiMl  at  Trincamali  and  captured  Colombo,  when  all  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  island  were  ceded,  though  it  was  not  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802 
that  Oeylon  was  formally  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

A  war  with  the  Eandyan  king  in  1815  gave  the  British  direct  rule  over 
the  central  territories  of  tiie  island,  since  which  time  its  material  prosperity 
has  made  rapid  strides. 

A  very  important  station,  that  of  the  island  of  Singapore^  on  the  highway 
of  commerce,  in  the  straits  which  lead  from  the  China  Sea  to  the  ^dian 
Ocean,  was  acquired  by  purchase  fh>m  the  Malay  Sultan  in  1819. 

84.  During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Bataiian  Republic,  and  Napoleon's 
subsequent  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with  France,  all  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  possessions,  besides  Ceylon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British — Malacca, 
Somatra,  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  1795-96 ;  Java  in  1810.  AH  were, 
however,  restored  to  the  Dutch  after  the  re-arrangement  of  affaire  in  Europe, 
except  MalaceoL,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Britain. 

Labuan,  important  fh>m  its  extensive  coal-beds,  was  made  over  to  Britain 
hy  the  Sultan  of  Bruni,  the  native  prince  of  north-west  Borneo,  in  1846,  and 
the  whole  of  Northern  Borneo  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  British  Com- 
pany holding  an  Imperial  charter. 

86.  Paasing  westward  firom  India,  we  come  to  Afghanistan,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  first  appeare  as  an  independent  state  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  raised  by  Nadir  Shah  (p.  69).  WhUe  the  soldien  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  extending  their  conquests  in  North^kn  India  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  the  ruler  ot  Afghanistan,  Dost  Mohammed,  was  at  war  with 
the  PenianB  on  lua  western  border,  and  with  the  ruler  of  the  Paojab  on  the 
east.  The  Panjab  was  at  this  time  in  friendly  relations  with  tiie  British 
in  the  North- West  Provinces;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out  in  1888 
between  the  British  and  A^hanistan  (the  object  of  the  former  being  to  place 
a  more  friendly  mler  on  the  AfjB^han  throne),  the  Paiyab  joined,  though  not 
heartily,  in  the  enterprise.  A  British  expedition  went  into  Afghanistan  by 
the  Bolan  Pass,  which  captured  '^^y^tK^AMtr  and  the  fortress  of  Ohcumi,  and  enter- 
ing Kabul  seemed  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country.  But  when 
the  winter  of  1841-2  came  on,  and  assistance  fh>m  India  was  impossible,  the 
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Afgimwa  agftin  rooe  to  aniu.  A  hnmiliftting  capitolAtlon  was  neceasitated,  and 
a  winter  retreat  to  India  began.  Once  within  the  walla  of  the  Khflrd  Eibnl 
Pass,  the  British  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  slaoghtered  by  the  fanatical 
tribes,  only  one  man  out  of  the  16,000  who  fonned  the  expedition  reached 
India  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  A  British  army  of  retribution  marched  into 
AfgimniatitTi  in  the  same  year  (1842),  destroyed  the  great  bazaar  of  Kabul, 
and  then  retired  to  India.  When  the  second  Sikh  war  began  in  1848,  the 
Afghans  joined  with  them,  bnt  forsook  them  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ovjerai  in  1849.  Dost  Mohammed  fled  over  the  Indus,  and  was  followed 
to  the  month  of  the  Khyber  (or  Ehaibar)  Pass  by  the  British,  whose  frontier 
was  thns  brought  up  to  its  entrance. 

The  later  history  of  Aiig;hanistan  is  one  of  continual  disorders  and  fiMstions, 
gradually  becoming  consolidated  round  the  stronger  central  power  of  Kabul, 
which  has  occasionally  been  aided  by  subsidy.  To  Kabul,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  being  still  ruler,  the  northern  province  of  Balkh  was  added  by 
conquest  in  1860;  and  Kandahar  in  the  south  in  1854.  The  province  of 
Herat,  to  the  west,  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  with  Persia,  was  finally 
incorporated  with  Afghanistan  In  1868 ;  Share  Ali,  Dost  Mohammed'a  son 
and  successor,  in  consequence  of  his  Russian  sympathies,  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  England,  in  1878,  which  cost  him  his  throne.  The  reigning  Emir, 
Abd  ur  Rahman,  was  installed  by  a  British  army  in  1880,  and  acknowledges 
the  suzerainty  of  England. 

86.  In  1871,  in  consequence  of  the'  annexation  by  Persia  of  portions 
of  Baluchistan  and  south-west  Afghanistan,  the  question  of  the  boundary 
between  Persia  and  A%hanistan  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  British 
commission,  which  in  1871  defined  the  boundary  as  it  now  stands. 

87.  About  this  time  the  continued  advance  of  the  Russians  each  year  in 
Turkistan  made  it  important  that  the  belt  of  neutral  territory  between  British 
dominion  and  that  under  Russian  influence  should  be  clearly  defined.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly decided  In  1872  that  the  northern  ftontier  of  Afghanistan  ahould  be 
the  line  of  the  Oxus  continued  by  an  arbitrarily  drawn  line  from  a  point  on 
that  river  at  Kkqja  Sale  through  the  Turkoman  desert  to  the  Persian  frontier. 

88.  Baluchistan  to  the  south  of  Afghanistan  occupies  a  very  similar  political 
position  to  that  of  its  northern  neighbour,  its  ruling  chief,  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
being  maintained  in  power  under  English  direction  and  influence.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  policy  that  in  1877  the  important  station  of  Qvetto,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pass  in  Khelat,  was  occupied  by  the  British  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  preservation  of  the  most  important  line  of  communication  between 
Baluchistan,  south  Afghanistan,  and  India. 

89.  The  chief  alteration  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Persia  has  already 
(p.  78)  been  noticed  in  touching  upon  the  extension  of  Russian  dominion  to 
t^e  southward.  After  the  repeated  wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
the  consequent  losses  of  territory  south  and  west  of  the  Caspian,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  Persian  court  became  the  scene  of  the  rival  ixifluences  of  Russia 
and  Britain,  the  former  i>tfwer  gaining  more  and  more  influence,  and  securing 
for  itself  the  monopoly  of  building  ships  of  war  at  the  Persian  ports  of  Rtsht 
and  Aatrabad  in  the  Caspian.  By  the  taking  of  fferat  in  1856  Persia  drew 
down  upon  itself  an  invasion  by  British  troops  under  Havelock,  and  the 
restoration  of  Herat  to  Afghanistan  was  the  result 

40.  Coming  now  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  may  recall  the  aggressions  made 
on  the  Turkish  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  we  have  already  outlined 
in  referring  to  the  expansion  of  the  northern  power.  We  have  also  noticed 
that,  with  the  aid  of  Britain,  Turkey  recovered  her  possession  of  %ypt, 
snatched  from  her  by  Napoleon. 

41.  Greece  had  remained  subject  to  the  Mohammedan  dominion  since  the 
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eonqnest  of  Constantinople  in  1468;  its  inhabitanti  groaned  under  the 
tTTumons  and  bnital  yoke,  till  in  1820  they  were  proToked  to  rebel  against 
the  Turkish  role,  and,  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  struggle,  gained  the  establishment  of  Greece 
as  an  independent  kingdom  in  1829,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  being 
ultimately  chosen  king  of  the  new  state. 

42.  About  this  time  two  laige  regions  of  the  northern  side  of  European 
Tnkey,  thou^  not  actually  separated  fh>m  the  empire,  bet»une  to  some 
extent  distinct  fiom  it  in  their  goyemment.  These  were  the  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  in  which  a  number  of  the  nobles  were  of 
Greek  descent,  and  who,  simultaneously  with  the  Greeks,  made  an  effort 
to  free  themselves  altogether  fh>m  Turkish  rule.  In  this  they  were  not 
sQooessfiil,  bat  the  influence  of  Russia  gained  them  certain  privileges,  and 
in  1861  they  were  formed  into  the  tributary  State  of  Romania,  which 
aftenraids  (1866)  obtained  a  representative  government.  The  complete  in- 
dependence of  Romania  was  recognised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878. 

48.  Servia,  the  country  lying  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube  to  the 
west  of  Romania,  was  uniformly  the  scene  of  the  fierce  wars  between  the  Turks 
and  Hungarians,  and  passed  once  or  twice  alternately  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  the  Porte^  finally  falling  to  the  latter.  After  sixty  years  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive goveniment  the  Servians  revolted  in  1801,  and  by  Ihe  aid  of  Russians  gained 
their  independence  for  a  time.  Kapoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  however,  with- 
drew that  support,  and  till  1816  the  country  again  fell  under  Turkey's  tyran- 
nous rule.  In  that  year  a  war  for  independence  recommenced,  and  in  1829  . 
the  Turks  were  compelled  to  grant  a  virUial  independence  to  Servia.  Russia 
lias  also  aided  the  mountaineers  of  Montenegro  in  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Turks.  The  independence  and  accessions  of  territory  obtained  by 
these  two  little  States  through  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  1878  have  been  already 
tefemd  to. 

44.  As  if  in  compensation  for  the  losses  of  tenitory  sustained  in  Europe 
dozing  this  centuiy,  and  on  its  northern  border  in  Asia,  the  limits  of  the 
Ottoman  Bmpire  in  south-western  Asia  and  in  Africa  have  spread  out 
cDonnously.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  Turks,  aided  by  the  British, 
quickly  regained  their  hold  of  ilgypt  One  of  the  Tiurkish  oflScers  who  was 
KDt  to  I^gypt  to  co-operate  with  tiie  British  against  the  French  invaders  was 
Mehemet  AH,  whose  military  qualities  then  displayed  themselves  to  such 
advantage  that  he  was  raised  first  to  the  command  of  the  Turkish  troops  in 
Egypt,  and  then  to  the  position  of  viceroy  of  the  country.  Mehemet  was  soon 
involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  by  this  time  gained  such 
power  in  E^gypt  that  the  Viceroy  of  the  Sultan  was  merely  their  nominal 
ruler.  In  tiie  end  many  of  them  were  cruelly  massacred  at  Cairo,  and 
the  rest,  fleeing  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  were  pursued  thither  by  Mehemet 
and  utterly  exterminated.  His  son  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  engaged  during  this 
time  in  an  expedition  against  the  new  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Wahabis,  who 
hid  spread  out  tnm  the  Nejd  in  central  Arabia,  and  had  closed  the  pilgrim 
enavan  route  through  Hejac  to  Mecca,  to  the  Turks  and  Persians.  This 
socoessfril  undertaking  extended  the  authority  of  the  Porte  through  E^Tpt  over 
a  luge  part  of  Arabia.  Along  the  Nile  valley  Mehemet  All  next  added 
Kordofan  (1821)  by  conquest  to  his  dominion,  and  opened  up  a  great  traffic 
in  elaves  from  the  Sudan  to  JSgjpt 

Thus  lus  position  became  one  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and  his  ambition 
rose  in  propiortion.  During  the  war  of  Greek  independence  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Natarino  by  the  combined  British,  French,  and  Russian  navy, 
and  this  checked  his  progress  for  a  few  years.    The  government  of  the  Island 
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of  Candia  wm  giTen  to  him  by  the  Porte  in  1880,  bat,  not  satisfied  with  thi% 
he  sent  Ibr^im  Puha  on  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  in  1880,  the 
SQcoess  of  which  brought  the  Tarkish  home  goveinment  to  the  brink  of  miiL 
The  European  powers  interfering,  Syria  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  but  the 
Puhalic  of  ESgypt  was  made  hereditary  in  the  £unily  of  Mehemet  AIL 

46.  Daring  the  occupation  of  ISgypt  by  Napoleon's  troops  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  re-opening  the  ancient  canal  which  united  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  andacareftilsiiiTey 
of  the  isthmus  was  then  madeu  lYom  that  time  onwards  plans  were  continu- 
ally agitated  by  French  engineers  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  which 
should  open  a  short  water-route  to  the  Indies,  and  in  1866  the  concession  for 
such  a  work  was  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  llie  result  was  the  completion  (in 
1869)  of  the  greatest  engineering  enteiprise  of  modem  times — ^the  ship  canal 
which  unites  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  with  Sues  at  the  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  100  miles  south. 

Such  an  increase  of  prestige  has  been  gained  by  BIgypt  through  this  and 
other  important  works  of  advancement,  that  in  1866,  by  imperial  firman,  the 
title  of  KhediT,  or  ''King"  of  £;gypt,  was  granted  to  the  late  ruler  (the fifth 
of  the  line  of  Mehemet  All),  with  powers  which  made  him  practically  an 
independent  prince,  yielding  only  homage  to  the  Porta  The  ambition  of 
Ismail  Pasha  enormously  increased  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian  territory. 
Dar-Fur,  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  was  incorporated ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and 
later  Qenersl  Gordon,  conquered  the  whole  Nile  basin  up  to  near  the  muigln 
of  the  great  lakes ;  and  Berbera,  with  Harar,  and  other  places,  were  aoquind 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

46.  These  conquests,  no  less  than  a  wasteftd  expenditure  in  other  direc- 
tions, brought  Egypt  to  the  brink  of  national  baiJaruptey.  The  Christian 
powers  persuaded  the  Sultan  to  depose  Ismail  Pasha,  and  to  appoint  his  son 
KhediT  in  his  stead.  This  was  in  1879,  but  already  in  1881  the  tribes  in  the 
Sudan,  headed  by  a  Mahdi  or  prophet,  rose  upon  their  Egypto-Turkish  goter- 
nors,  whilst  in  Egypt  itself  Arabi  headed  a  rsTolution,  with  the  object  of 
placing  the  government  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  natives  of  Egypt 
It  was  then  tiiat  England  interfered.  Alexandria  was  bombarded  on  July  12, 
1882,  and  Arabi's  forces  crushed  in  the  battie  of  Tell  el  Kebir  on  September 
16.  Egypt  was  advised  to  abandon  the  Sudan,  but  only  consented  to  this 
sacrifice  after  the  Mahdi  had  annihilated  Hicks  Pasha's  army,  at  Kashgil,  on 
November  8,  1888.  Soon  afterwards  General  Gordon  proceeded  to  Khartum 
in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  give  peace  to  the  Sudan  and  of  withdrawing' 
the  Egyptian  garrison.  He  died  at  his  post,  almost  within  reach  of  an 
English  army,  tardily  sent  to  his  relief. 

47.  Beyond  Egypt  on  the  Mediterranean  coast-land,  Tripoli,  with  the 
territories  of  Barka  and  Fezzan,  remaios  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Emj^re ; 
but  Tunis,  still  farther  west,  has  virtually  become  a  dependency  of  France. 

48.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Tnrkiah 
power  in  Arabia  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abejrance,  the  struggle  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  strong  nation  of  the  Wahabis  having  been  abandoned  about 
1849.  Aftqr  the  opening  of  the  great  highway,  however,  it  became  important 
that  these  regions  should  be  under  settled  government,  and  accordingly, 
through  the  influence  of  France  and  Britain,  active  means  were  taken  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  their  recovery  in  1871.  Between  that  year  and 
1878,  the  whole  of  the  coast-land  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  recovered  and  formed 
into  the  two  governments  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen.  Hie  Turks  have  also 
mastered  the  coast-land  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ftDm  the  Wahabis,  extending  their 
dominion  finom  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  island  of  Bahrein,  and 
forming  this  into  the  government  of  "  El  Hasa."    Thus,  the  Wahabi  kingdom 
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of  the  Nejd  baa  been  again  restricted  to  the  central  region  of  the  Arabian 
poninsola,  and  the  Turkish  borders  have  been  extended  to  meet  those  of  the 
independent  state  of  Oman,  or  Muscat,  in  the  soath-eastem  comer  of  Arabia. 

49.  Mfuotti,  as  we  haTe  noticed  in  a  former  chapter  (page  49X  wm  one 
of  the  earUeat  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  under  Albuquerque,  after  their 
adYaaee  round  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope  into  the  Indian  Seas.  It  remained  in 
their  bands  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half;  till  it  was  recovered  by  the  Arabs. 
When  the  Portuguese  were  finally  expelled  (about  1786)  from  the  northern 
psrta  of  the  East  African  coast,  the  Imam  of  Muscat  also  took  possession  of 
their  fionner  settlements  about  Zanzibar.  The  greatest  extension  of  native 
power  in  this  state  was  obtained  during  ihe  reign  of  Said  Seid,  who 
reigned  in  Muscat  firom  1808  till  1866,  extending  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  not 
only  over  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  Zanribar  coast  of 
Afiica,  but  to  the  oppoeite  shores  of  the  Gulf;  to  Bunder  Abbas  and  Linga  on 
the  Persian  coast,  and  the  island  of  Ormiuz  between.  On  the  death  of  this 
mler  his  dominion  was  divided  between  his  sons,  the  one  becoming  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  the  other  retaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
have  dwindled  in  extent  The  possessions  on  the  Persian  coast  were  given 
back  in  1867,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouins  from  the  desert,  and  of  the 
Wahabis  firom  the  Nejd,  have  again  reduced  the  sultanate  of  Muscat  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  capital 

50.  Before  passing  across  to  Africa,  we  must  notice  the  British  station  of 
Atim,  on  the  south-west  Arabian  coast,  on  the  route  to  India.  Though 
eiw>eding1y  important  fh>m  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  having  on  this  account  been  an  ancient  mart  of  Asiatic  commerce,  to 
which  even  the  Chinese  were  wont  to  come,  this  "Eye  of  Yemen "  is  a  hot 
bazrem  volcanic  crater  that  would  never  have  attracted  attention  or  invited 
residence  but  for  its  geographical  position.  Its  situation,  however,  made  it  a 
very  desirable  vantage  point  Not  long  after  it  began  to  be  thus  coveted,  in 
1888,  a  British  vessel  was  shipwrecked  off  its  coasts,  and  the  crew  being  ill- 
trsated  and  plundered,  restitution  was  forced  from  the  native  Arabian  sultan, 
and  terms  of  cession  of  his  territory  to  Britain  were  agreed  upon.  Repenting 
of  his  transaction,  the  chief  would  have  withdrawn  his  consent,  but  was 
held  to  the  bargain  by  force  of  arms ;  smce  1889  Aden  has  become  a  strong 
British  fortrssa,  and  has  gathered  a  population  fh>m  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 

51.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  Africa,  rises  the  wedge-like  plateau 
of  Abyssinia,  the  top  of  which,  somewhat  more  extensive  in  area  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  occupied  by  the  mixed  peoples — ^primitive  Ethiopians, 
Arabs,  Jews,  OaUas,  and  true  Negroes — whose  name,  Abyasinians,  from  the 
Arabic  haJbcMh  s  "  confusion,"  refers  to  this  variety  of  origin.  The  name  is  not 
less  applicable  to  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  for  it  has  been  the 
•oene  of  continual  struggles  for  mastery,  warfare  within  and  without  Christi- 
aaity  appears  to  have  gained  ground  here  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
two  centuries  later  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful  enough  to  invade  Arabia 
and  conquer  Yemen.  The  Mohammedan  itide  of  conquest  took  the  coast-land 
of  the  Bed  Sea  from  Abyssinia.  The  Portuguese,  arriving  in  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  for  a  time  raised  the  kingdom  to  importance,  but  its  later  history  is 
of  eontinnal  changes ;  one  or  other  of  the  chieftains  of  its  clans  gaining,  it 
may  be,  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  plateau,  only  to  lose  it  again  by  fresh 
levolntiona.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  well  illustrated  in  the  events  which 
made  the  British  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868  a  necessity.  The  chief 
Theodore  having  raised  himself  by  conquest  firom  the  condition  of  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  robbers  to  be  for  a  brief  period  '*Eing  of  kings  of  Ethiopia,"  and 
failing  to  be  immediately  recognised  as  a  rightful  sovereign  by  European 
powen^  imprisoned  and  held  captive  the  few  British  subjects  and  foreign 
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minioDAriM  who  happened  to  be  in  the  conutry.  All  peaceable  efforts  for  thie 
release  of  these  capti?es  having  failed,  warlike  measnres  were  decided  npon, 
and  in  1868  a  British  force  landed  at  Annesley  Bay,  near  Maatowa,  on  the 
Red  Sea,«nd  passed  in  an  ardnoos  march  along  the  high  eastern  edge  of  the 
table-land,  towards  the  monntain  fortress  of  Magdala  in  the  south,  whither 
Theodore  had  retreated.  Hoping  to  avoid  punishment,  Theodore  now  sur- 
rendered his  prisoners ;  but  his  personal  surrender  was  required.  Holding 
out  to  the  last,  Magdala  was  stormed  by  the  British,  and  llieodore^  rather 
than  submit,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

62.  Since  the  time  of  the  British  expedition,  Abyssinia  has  again  been  the 
scene  of  contests  between  rivals  for  supreme  power ;  but  at  the  present  time 
King  John,  of  Pigre^  is  acknowledged  king  of  kings,  even  by  ShcOf  which 
until  recently  was  an  independent  state,  and  conquests  have  been  made  in 
the  Galla  countries  to  the  south.  The  desire  of  King  John  to  have  a  port  hna 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  whilst  Italy  has  been  allowed  to  oocnpy  Assab  and 
other  places,  and  France  to  appropriate  Tajura  Bay. 

68.  The  Suiheli,  or  Zanzibar  coast,  farther  south,  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  of  Oman,  though  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
does  not  extend  inland,  or  indeed  beyond  tiie  waUs  of  the  Arab  forts,  which 
are  dotted  along  the  coast  from  the  Somali  country  in  the  north  to  Cape 
Ddgado  in  the  south,  where  the  Portuguese  ESast  African  territory  begins. 
Although  the  Portuguese  have  had  se^ements  on  the  Mosambique  coast 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  few  yean  after  Vasco  da  Gama 
touched  at  it  in  his  voyage  to  the  Indies,  and  a  long  belt  ftt>m  Cape  Delgado 
to  Delagoa  Bay  is  nomkally  Portuguese,  their  influence  to  this  day  is  restricted 
to  the  immwUate  vicinity  of  their  forts  and  settlements;  these  are,  Ibo^ 
Moaambiqm;  ^^ueUmaiM^  Ana,  and  TeU^  on  the  Zamberi  ;  SofiUa,  Inhambame, 
and  Ddoffoa  Bay,  which  they  hold  by  a  very  small  military  force,  chiefly  of 
deported  convicts,  their  government  and  tnuUng  relations  being  alike  in  the 
most  debased  and  backward  condition. 

64.  Still  farther  on  we  come  upon  the  regions  of  South  Africa  which  have 
passed  under  British  rule— the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal ;  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  the  leading  points  of  their  history  in 
this  century.  The  British,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  gained  final  possession 
of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1806,  after  the  fleet  had  been  sent  out  to  aid  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  recovering  the  possession  for  the  Dutch  from  the  eettlers^ 
who,  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  ideas  then  spreading  in  Europe,  had 
reb^ed  against  the  mother  country,  and  after  the  Batavian  Republic  had 
come  under  Napoleon's  power.  At  this  time  the  territory  did  not  exceed  a 
third  of  its  present  area;  for  the  colonists  had  not  spread  beyond  the  Hot- 
tentot country,  nor  as  far  as  the  Fish  River  in  the  east,  nor  beyond  the  Great 
Karroo,  the  central  mountain  range.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1816  gave 
Britain  formal  possession.  Before  tiiis  the  "Boers,"  or  peasant  farmers  of  the 
colony,  extending  eastward,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  warlike  Kafir 
tribes  beyond  the  Fish  River,  and  had  fought  the  great  Kafir  war  of  1811. 
The  Kafirs  invaded  the  territory  west  of  the  Fish  River  in  1818;  but  they 
were  unable  to  stand  against  the  guns  with  which  the  colonists  were 
armed;  this  second  war  terminated  in  the  annexation  of  a  large  slice  of 
their  territory.  A  third  Kafir  invasion,  in  1830,  had  the  same  result, 
the  invaders  being  driven  back,  and  more  of  their  territory — ^this  time  as  far 
as  the  Kei  River — ^being  added  to  the  colony.  The  emancipation  of  slaves 
throughout  all  the  British  dominions  in  1883  had  the  effect,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  of  increasing  the  already  existing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dutch  "  Boers  " 
with  British  rule,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  thousands  of  them  left  the 
Cape  Colony,  marching  with  all  their  belongings  northward  across  the  Orange 
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River  tnd  tbe  Drakenbeig  monntaijis ;  one  section  of  them  founding  what 
is  now  the  colony  of  Natal,  another  the  Orange  States  and  a  third  settling  in 
the  Transvaal;  while  a  body  of  the  Griqnas  or  '* Bastards/'  a  race  sprang 
from  the  interooorse  of  the  Boers  with  their  Hottentot  slaves,  settled  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers. 
A  fourth  great  Kafir  war,  in  1846,  terminated  as  before  in  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  the  colonial  limits,  which  were  now  declared  to  be  the  Orange'River 
on  the  north,  and  "British  Eafraria,"  the  space  between  the  Kei  and  KeiB- 
kama  rirer  on  the  east,  occupied  at  first  by  the  Kafir  tribes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  lands  to  the  westward  by  the  colonists.  Still  a  fifth 
Kafir  war  broke  out  in  1857,  and  a  sixth  in  1868,  after  which  British  Kafraria 
was  ibally  incorporated  with  the  colony.  In  1868  the  Basutos,  or  mountain 
Bechuanas,  who  occupy  the  hill  country  at  the  head  of  the  Orange  River,  were 
proclaimed  British  subjects.  A  grand  discovery  of  the  presence  of  diamonds 
vas  made  in  the  country  near  the  junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers  in 
1867,  the  country  to  which  the  Griquas  had  emigrated  in  1888,  and  thither 
rushed  thouaands  of  Europeans  tnm  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  thus  became 
necessary,  for  the  proper  government  of  this  valuable  region,  that  it  should  be 
brought  under  British  rule,  and  accordingly,  in  1871,  its  Griqua  chief  ceded 
his  iights,  and  the  country  (a  territory  as  extensive  as  Switzerland)  was 
sonexeid  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  Griqualand  West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields.  - 

55.  Since  1870  the  limits  of  tiie  Cape  Colony  have  been  expanded  eastwards 
by  the  peaoefol  submission  of  a  number  of  the  chiefs  and  tiribes  of  formerly 
independent  Kaihuia  to  British  rule.  In  the  end  of  1877,  indeed,  what  may 
be  odled  a  seventh  Kafir  war  broke  out  in  the  extreme  eastern  dirtricts  of 
Kafraria,  resulting  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Qaleka  territory  of  Chief  Kreli 
with  the  colony,  and  since  then  the  rest  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Natal  has  been 
proclaimed  British  territory. 

56.  Natal  was  first  brought  under  European  infiuence  by  the  migrating 
** Boers'*  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1888 ;  but  they  had  scarcely  entered  it 
when  their  main  body  was  set  upon  and  massacred  by  the  Zulu  Kafirs  at  a 
pkce  which  bears  the  significant  name  of  Weenen  ("weeping")  to  this  day. 
A  war  of  retaliation  began,  and  led  to  the  interference  of  the  British  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony ;  after  a  brare  struggle  the  Boers  were  overcome^  the  country 
being  proclaimed  British  in  1843,  and  in  1856  erected  into  a  special  colony. 

57.  The  Orange  State,  in  the  interior,  immediately  north  of  the  Orange 
river,  was  also  settied  by  the  Boers  from  the  Cape,  and  fell  to  the  British  at 
the  same  time  as  Natal,  when  it  became  known  as  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 
It  remained  thus  till  1854,  when  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Boers,  who  thereupon 
formed  it  into  an  independent  republic,  as  it  now  stands.  On  its  annexation 
by  Britain  many  of  the  "  Boers  "  who  had  settied  in  it  retreated  still  farther 
to  the  north,  across  the  Vaal  River,  to  the  slopes  of  the  Magaliesbergen, 
establishing  there  the  new  republic  which  became  known  as  the  TransvaaL 

58.  Till  about  1876  the  Transvaal  seemed  to  be  destined  to  a  gradual 
mcrease  of  prosperity ;  but  at  that  time  conflicts  took  place  with  the  Zulu 
Kafirs  on  its  eastern  limits,  especially  in  the  district  of  Lydenbuiig,  where 
rich  gold-fields  had  been  discovered ;  the  Boers  were  defeated  by  the  now 
well-armed  Kafirs,  and  disorders  in  the  financial  goyemment  of  the  State 
brooght  it  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  anarchy  and  to  the  yeige  of  ruin. 

At  this  crisis,  and  to  avert  the  impending  invasion  of  the  State  by  the 
powerful  Kafir  chiefs  on  its  eastern  borders,  the  British  intervened ;  and  in 
1877  the  IVansvaal  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  and,  after  a  regretable  collision  with  the 
Boers,  the  Transvaal  was  once  more  acknowledged  an  independent  country, 
with  a  power  of  veto  reserved  to  the  Queen  with  reference  to  all  treaties  that 
may  be  concluded  with  foreign  powers. 
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69.  Paning  round  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  northwird,  wo  next 
oomo  to  the  barren  coast  of  the  Namaqoa  Hottentots  and  Heiero^  or  DamazB» 
prorisionally  annexed  by  the  Cape  Colony  in  1878,  but  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  directions  received  from  the  home  anthorities,  Kn(^and  retaining; 
however,  posssasion  of  Walviach  Bay.  Since  1883  the  whole  of  this  territory, 
including  Angra  Peqnoia  and  Sandwich  Harbour,  has  been  annexed  by  Ger^ 
many. 

From  Cape  Frio,  the  northern  extremity  of  what  for  the  present  is  Qermaa 
territory,  the  Portuguese  posseaoions  extend  northward  along  the  coast  as  fisr 
as  the  Congo  river,  and  up  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  NokL  A  detached 
portion  of  Portuguese  territory  lies  around  T<«ndana,  to  the  north  of  the  Congo. 
The  whole  of  this  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  over  900  miles,  constitutes  tiie 
province  of  Angola,  with  its  subdivisions  of  Mossamedes,  BengueUa,  Loanda, 
Congo  (Ambris),  and  Loanga.  The  Portuguese  have  had  settlements  hen 
^ce  1488,  but  the  resources  of  the  country  have  hardly  been  developed ;  the 
government,  until  quite  recently,  having  been  utterly  corrupt,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  extortion  and  robbing  of  the  produce  and  labour 
of  the  native  negro  tribes. 

60.  The  river  Congo  has,  since  Stanley's  discovery  of  its  course,  been 
looked  upon  as  destined  to  become  a  great  international  hif^way  iato  Central 
Africa.  A  congress,  recently  assembled  at  Berlin,  has  indeed  determined  that 
the  whole  of  its  basin  shall  be  freely  open  to  merchants  and  missionaries 
without  distinction  of  nationality.  An  association,  founded  and  generously 
supported  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  has  developed  into  the  "Congo  Free 
State,"  and,  in  accordance  with  the  boundary  treaties  concluded  early  in  1886 
with  France  and  Portugal,  its  territories  embrace  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Congo  up  to  Manyanga  and  the  whole  of  its  left  bank  above  NokL  The  right 
bank  of  the  river  from  Manyanga  to  beyond  the  equator,  as  well  as  the  buin 
of  the  Kuilu,  which  gives  acoees  to  Stanley  Pool  from  the  coast,  have  been 
assigned  to  France.  That  republic  consequently  owns  now  the  whole  of  the 
coast  fh>m  the  Portuguese  frontier  to  the  Corisoo  Bay,  with  a  vast  territory 
of  undefined  extent  in  the  interior.  The  principal  yiace  in  this  territory  is 
Libreville,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Oaboon,  first  occupied  in  1842,  but  the  most 
important  river  giving  access  into  the  interior  is  the  Ogow^  The  trade  in 
these  French  territories  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  British  and  German  houses. 
The  islands  in  Coiisco  Bay,  with  a  territory  on  the  mainlaod,  are  claimed  by 
Spain,  whilst  Germany  has  occupied  the  Cameroons  river.  The  British  terri> 
tory  begins  in  Ambas  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cameroons  Peak. 

61.  Opposite  this  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  begins  the  line  of  the  hi^ 
volcanic  islands  of  theXJulf  of  Guinea,  two  of  whidi.  Princes  Island  and  St. 
Thomas,  have  belonged  to  Portugal  since  their  discovery ;  the  other  two, 
Annobom  and  Fernando  Po^  have  been  given  over  to  Spain.  The  last  named 
and  largest  came  into  possession  of  Spain  in  exchange  with  Portugal  for  a 
settlement  on  the  Brazilian  coast  in  1778. 

62.  Past  the  delta  of  the  great  river  Niger,  now  regularly  navigated  by 
British  trading  steamers,  the  first  British  settlement  of  importance  on  the 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea  that  we  come  to  is  Lagat  on  the  Slave  Coast  For- 
merly a  notorious  centre  of  the  slave  traffic,  Lagoa  was  attacked  and  taken 
after  a  desperate  engagement  in  1851,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
its  native  ruler  granted  freedom  of  commerce,  protection  of  Christianity,  and 
the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  and  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1861  the  British 
Government  pensioned  off  King  Docimo^  and  turned  Lagos  into  a  colony. 
Beyond  it  lies  the  barbarous  native  state  of  Dahomey,  famed  for  its  army  of 
Amazons.  Its  port  is  Whydah,  near  which  stands  the  decayed  Portugnese 
fort  of  Ajuda.    Still  farther  to  the  west  France  and  Germany  claim  i 
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tenitor7  tlong  the  oout  until  we  reach  the  nameroos  forts  and  aetUementa 
oftheGoldCoaat 

68.  Almost  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  this  coast  by  the  emiasaiiea 
of  Prmoe  Henry  the  navigator,  the  Portngaese  fouided  (1481)  the  fort  of  £1 
Mum — "  the  mine  '* — the  oldest  of  all  European  stations  on  this  coast.  This, 
with  other  settlements  which  had  then  been  established,  fell  to  the  Dntch  in 
1641,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  systematically  ousting  the  Portugneee 
from  their  Eaat  Indian  possessions,  llie  British  first  came  to  form  trading 
■tatioos  here  in  1667,  and  were  followed  by  the  Danes  and  Brandenburgers. 
Ai  the  back  of  these  colonies,  in  the  interior  country,  the  native  kingdom  of 
Athantee  rose  to  power  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
eooTM  of  their  conquest  of  the  Fantee  tribes,  who  live  near  the  coast,  the 
Aitinnteea  first  came  in  contact  with  the  British  in  1807,  becoming  involved 
in  a  war  which  lasted  till  1826,  when  they  were  driven  from  the  sea  coast 
The  Danish  settlements  here  were  acquired  by  purchase  for  Britain  in  1850, 
and  those  of  the  Dutch  in  1872,  when  the  entire  coast  remained  in  British 
handa.  Immediately  after  the  transfer  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  the  Ashan- 
tees  reclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribes  round  Elmina,  and  thus  brought 
on  another  sanguinary  war,  leading  to  a  British  expedition  in  1874,  in  which 
the  Ashanten  capital  of  Coonuune  was  captured,  and  British  supremacy 
establiahed  along  the  coast. 

By  letters  patent  of  1874,  the  "Colony  of  the  Gold  Ooast"  was  united 
under  one  government  with  that  of  Lagos. 

64.  At  Gape  Pkdmas  we  reach  the  borders  of  a  remarkable  state  which 
has  been  created  during  this  century.  This  is  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia, 
When  the  presence  of  fbeed  slaves  in  America  had  begun  to  be  found  an 
incubus,  a  conmiittee  of  philanthropists  was  formed  in  America  in  1816, 
with  the  object  of  founding  a  colony  for  freed  negroes,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  self-improvement  In  1822  a  compact  was  made  with  some  of 
the  native  chiefi  of  the  Pepper  or  Grain  Coast  of  Upper  Guinea  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  tract  of  land ;  thither  the  emancipated  negroes  were  sent, 
and  were  expected  to  till  the  soil,  and  collect  the  palm  oil  with  which  the 
eoontry  abounds.  A  settlement  was  first  formed  at  Cape  Mesurado  and  named 
Momrovia,  and  the  new  colony  was  styled  Liberia,  the  land  of  the  fireed.  New 
iettlemente  were  founded,  other  tracts  of  land  purchased,  and  in  1847  the 
colony  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  republic,  adopting  a  constitution  in 
imitatioii  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Some  years  later  an  acyoining  colony 
at  Cape  Pslmas,  named  Maryland,  was  incorporated.  The  state,  however,  has 
not  realised  the  ardent  expectations  formed  of  it ;  the  American  "civilised  " 
Mgroea,  few  in  number  comparatively,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  relapsed 
into  indolence— the  stamp  of  the  republic  being  generally  that  of  a  caricature 
of  ita  model ;  though  it  has  established  a  very  ocmaiderable  trade  with  Europe 
and  America. 

66.  On  the  north-western  border  of  Liberia  lies  the  British  settlement  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  the  "lion  Hill,''  the  origin  of  which  in  1787 
we  have  already  referred  to.  In  1808  it  was  made  into  a  colony,  and  used  as 
a  rafnge  at  which  the  slaves  captured  by  the  British  cruisers  along  the  coast 
were  debarked.  Since  1875  it  forms  one  colony  with  the  British  settlement 
on  the  Gambia  river,  which  dates  from  1806.  Passing  over  a  few  isolated 
French,  German,  and  Portuguese  settlements  which  lie  between  these  two 
detached  British  possessions,  we  come  to  the  chief  West  African  settlement  of 
the  French,  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal  rivers. 

66.  The  French  appear  to  have  first  arrived  on  this  coast  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  their  old  "Senegal  Company"  dates  from  1686, 
and  at  one  time  claimed  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Sierra  Leone. 
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Twice  {hese  powMiioM  fell  into  the  hinda  of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Loois 
XV.  and  daring  Napoleon's  waiBi  and  were  twice  reitored.  It  is  only  qnite 
recently  that  France  has  made  serions  efforts  to  extend  and  derelop  this 
colony,  and  in  1881  a  military  expedition  was  despatched  to  the  Upper 
Niger,  where  a  fort  has  since  been  built  at  Bamako.  Between  the  Bengal 
and  the  borders  of  ICarocoo  rise  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Western  Sahara 
desert,  thinly  peopled  by  nomadic  races,  shnnned  by  European  Teasels. 

67.  Out  at  sea  lie  the  Cape  de  Verd  Jdamda  and  the  Cbfuiry  gnup.  The 
former,  after  their  discovery  in  1460  by  the  Venetian  Ca  da  Moeto,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Fbrtuguese,  but  remained  a  piiTate  property  till  1692, 
when  they  passed  to  the  Fbrtngoese  crown,  and  with  the  settlements  on  the 
opposite  continental  coast  form  the  **  Proyince  of  Cape  Verd.**  Hie  Canaries 
have  been  Spanish  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  Madeira  haa 
remained  for  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  except  during  >ts 
occupation  by  the  British  finom  1807  till  1814. 

68.  Of  Marocco  there  is  little  of  importance  to  note.  Shrunk  down  from 
the  wide  Umits  it  reached  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  real  power  of  its 
Mohammedan  Sultan  does  not  appear  to  extend  over  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  nominal  area  of  the  country,  which  remains  at  a  low  stage  of  dviUsation. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  independent  mountain  chiefs  of 
the  Atlas  range,  who  deiy  the  Saltan  to  interfere  with  them.  The  pirates  of 
the  Riif  on  the  north  were  not  checked  by  the  Maroccan  government  till 
1817,  and  even  as  late  as  1866  their  plundering  of  French  vessels  necessitated 
the  payment  of  compensation  by  the  Sultan  of  Marocco.  Similar  outrages  on 
Spanish  vessels  led  to  an  invasion  of  the  country  in  1869,  and  to  the  cessiou 
of  Teiuan  to  the  Spaniards. 

69.  In  completing  the  droidt  of  the  continent  we  come  to  Algeria,  which  we 
left  in  the  last  chapter  in  the  hands  of  the  "nation  of  corsairs,'*  who  by  their 
piracies  had  drawn  upon  themselves  so  often  the  vengeance  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe.  While  Napoleonic  wars  were  in  progress  the  presence  of 
strong  fleets  in  tiie  Meditenmnean  kept  them  in  harbour,  but  at  the  dose  of  the 
wars  their  raids  b^gan  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  Americans  this  time  took  the 
lead,  and  after  defeating  the  Algraian  fleet  off  Carthagmn  (1815),  compelled 
the  Dey  to  respect  the  American  flag ;  then  the  British  and  Dutch  fleets 
furiously  bombarded  Algiers,  and  rescued  the  Christians  who  had  been 
detained  there,  but  still  next  year  (1817)  the  corsairs  were  as  busy  as  ever, 
and  now  ventured  to  extend  their  piracies  even  to  the  North  Sea.  Between 
this  time  and  1828  French  ships  suffered  severely,  and  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  disputes  that  arose  the  Dey  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  King  of 
France :  to  this  no  reply  was  sent,  and  the  Dey,  summoning  the  French  consnlf 
asked  why  his  master  remained  silent  To  this  the  consul  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  a  King  of  France  could  not  condesoeoid  to  correspond  with  a  Dey 
of  Algiers,  on  wMch  the  Dey  struck  the  consul  and  roundly  abused  the 
king.  This  insult  brought  a  French  squadron  to  Algiers  in  1827,  and  for 
three  yean  a  blockade  of  the  coast  was  maintained.  In  1880  40,000  men 
eflfected  a  landing,  Algiers  was  again  bombarded,  and  capitulated  on  the  6th 
of  July.  From  this  time  forward  till  1857  the  arduous  task  of  the  conqueet 
of  Algeria  was  in  progress.  Seven  years  of  fighting  were  required  to  master 
the  coast-land,  and  the  towns  which  lie  along  it.  The  Tell  country,  or  fertile 
slope  of  the  mountains  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  brought  under  French 
rule  tm  1845 ;  from  that  time  till  1847  the  battte  was  waged  along  the 
Maroccan  frontier,  and  then  eastward  towards  Tunis.  Between  1857  and 
1859  the  contest  was  carried  inland  over  the  high  plateaus  and  down  into  the 
Algerian  Sahara  beyond.  Until  1864  sanguinary  conflicts  were  constantly 
occurring  with  the  Kabyles  or  Berbers  of  the  mountains,  descendants  of  tike 
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fierj  Numidians.  Th6  gnat  enemy  of  the  French  in  this  conflict  was  Abd-el- 
Kader,  the  brave  leader  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Oran,  who  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Dey  at  Algiers  to  make  themselves 
independent,  and  who  in  their  later  struggles  against  the  French  were  aided 
by  the  Sultan  of  Marocoo.  The  capture  of  Abd-el-Kader  in  1847,  after  he 
had  troubled  the  French  for  fifteen  years,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  the  conquest  The  arduous  character  of  the  struggle  for  this  posses- 
sion may  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  the  French  troops  had  at  times 
to  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  100,000  men,  and  that  a  sum  of  120  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  was  spent  in  military  operations.  Till  1871  the  country 
remained  under  strict  military  rule,  and  it  was  not  till  that  time  that  a  civil 
administration  in  the  provinces  of  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Constantine  could  be  safely 
organised.    The  acquisition  of  Tunis,  in  1881,  has  already  been  noticed. 

70.  Having  thus  completed  a  rapid  survey  of  the  possessions  which  lie 
round  the  maigins  of  Africa,  we  may  now  gUmce  at  one  or  two  of  the  more 
prominent  of  t^e  discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  vast  continent 
by  the  host  of  Buropean  explorers  who  have  been  besieging  its  hidden  regions 
firom  all  sides  during  this  century.  Among  the  earliest  travellers  of  this 
period  were  the  Englishmen  C^apperton,  Oudney,  and  Denham,  who  started  from 
TfipoU,  and  after  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  first  reached  the  state  of  Bomu, 
in  the  Soudan,  and  saw  the  great  shallow  lake,  the  Chad.  In  1 826,  Mi^or  Laing 
firrt  reached  the  famed  city  of  TimbuktUt  which  had  been  known  by  report  to 
Buopeans  since  the  fourteenth  century,  paying  for  his  hardly- won  knowledge 
by  his  life,  llien  the  Frenchman  Cailli^  brou^t  back  an  account  of  this  great 
eetttn  df  oommezoe ;  and  the  German,  Heinrich  Berth,  returned  from  his  six 
years  of  travel  to  and  fro  in  the  Sondan  (1849-65).  It  was  not  till  after  these 
arduous  journeys  that  any  distinct  conception  could  be  formed  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  great  fertile  belt  of  central  Africa,  which  lies  south  of  the 
barrier  of  the  vast  Sahara.  Then  came  to  light  the  great  series  of  Moham- 
medan states  which  lie  between  Dar-Fur  on  the  east  and  Senegambia  on  the 
west— Wadai,  Bomu,  and  the  Felattah  states  on  the  west  of  these. 

71.  The  powerful  state  of  Bomu,  in  which  the  descendants  of  Arabs  are 
the  ruling  race  over  the  far  more  numerous  negro  inhabitants,  had  its  first 
Moslem  ruler  as  early  as  1086,  and  seems  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power 
in  the  eleventh  century,  when  its  limits  extended  over  Fezzan  on  the  north. 

72.  The  states  lying  westward — Sokoto,  Gando,  Masena — ^with  many  minor 
ones,  owe  their  foundation  to  the  Fulahs  or  Felattahs,  who  appear  to  have 
been  converted  to  Mohammedanism  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
eentory,  and  who  have  been  extending  their  religious  wars  of  conquest  east- 
ward over  the  Niger  basin  since  1802,  and  are  even  yet  extending  their  in- 
Inence  farther  into  the  pagan  domain  of  central  Negroland. 

78.  Among  the  many  notable  points  in  the  progress  of  South  African  dis- 
covery, it  may  sufBce  to  recall  here  the  first  crossing  of  the  continent  by 
LiTingstone,  and  his  exploration  of  the  course  of  the  great  river  Zambesi  in 
1854-55 ;  tiie  discovery  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  eastem  equatorial 
nw  by  the  missionaries  Rebmann  and  Krapf  in  1849,  and  the  news  they 
gathered  on  their  travels  of  the  vast  lakes  in  the  interior ;  Captain  Burton's 
discovery  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  Speke's  first  view  of  the  Ukerewe,  or 
Victoria  Nyanza,  in  1858 ;  Speke  and  Grant's  subsequent  exploration  of  the 
Victoria  Leke^  an  expanse  of  water  larger  than  Ireland,  and  their  discovery 
tbst  the  Nile  flowed  from  its  northem  shores ;  Livingstone's  arrival  at  the 
Nyaaea  in  1859 ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  discovery  of  the  Albert  Lake  in  1864 ; 
the  exploration  of  the  lake  chain  of  the  Lualaba  by  Livingstone  in  1866-70 ; 
lieotenant  Cameron's  journey  across  the  equatorial  region  from  Indian  Ocean 
to  Atlantic  in  1874-75 ;  and  Stanley's  brave  voyage  down  the  Congo  in  1876-77. 
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74.  The  labours  of  theio  exploren  have  now  given  ns  a  general  definitkn 
of  the  long-debated  proUema  of  the  hjdrographic  aystema  of  Central  Afiiea, 
enabling  na  to  diatingoiah,  and  so  far  to  map  ont,  the  baaina  of  the  time 
great  rivers — ^the  Nile  flowing  north,  the  Oongo  west,  and  the  Zambesi  east. 

75.  Among  the  many  tribal  oigudaationa  and  native  statea,  if  they  can  be 
ao  called,  which  have  come  to  light  in  central  S.  Africa,  the  most  extensive, 
perhaps,  is  the  centnl  one  of  Urua,  stretching  acrosa  the  riveia  which  feed 
the  central  Congo  from  the  soothward,  over  an  area  not  leaa  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thia  state^  at  the  time  of  Cameron's  visit,  was  mled  over 
by  the  native  king  Kasongo,  and  parceUed  out  into  many  captaincies  under  hia 
absolute  authority.  XJUmda,  weatwaid  of  Uma,  is  also  a  great  state^  goivemed 
by  a  hereditary  chief  atyled  the  Mata  Yafa,  or  Mnata  Yanvo,  who  haa  been 
known  by  report  to  the  Portuguese  on  the  West  Coast  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  to  whom  the  Casembe  (page  78)  is  vassal  Another  native 
kingdom  which  has  come  prominently  into  view,  from  its  having  been  visited 
by  several  travellers,  and  from  the  fayourable  reception  given  1^  its  ruler  to 
Europeans,  is  that  of  Uganda,  which  extends  round  the  northern  border  d 
the  Victoria  lake. 

We  may  now  crofis  over  to  America,  to  review  rapidly  the  politi- 
cal cbanges  which  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  dnring 
the  present  century  ;  b^^inning  with  the  Spanish  region  in  the  south. 

76.  Britain,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  at  wsr  with  Spain,  the  ally  of  France^ 
when  the  century  began,  and  at  that  time  auch  reports  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  of  the  La  Plata  had  reached  Europe^  as  to  incline  the 
English  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  this  territory,  which  bad 
already  become  the  most  considerable  mart  of  Spanish  Aniftica,  and  whither 
the  steady  tide  of  immigration  from  all  parts  of  Europe  was  setting.  In  the 
year  1806,  accordingly,  a  British  squadron  of  five  vessels  entered  the  La  Plata, 
took  Maldonado,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  inlet,  and  landing,  advanced  upon  the 
city  of  Bttenos  Ayrea,  which  capitulated  at  once.  The  triumph,  however,  waa 
of  brief  duration,  for  the  people  soon  rallied  and  compelled  the  British  to 
retreat  to  Maldonado  again.  Reinforced  next  year,  Monte  Video  was  invested 
and  canied  by  assault,  but  a  second  attempt  to  gain  Buenos  Ayras  waa  a 
complete  failure ;  and  a  convention  was  entered  into  by  which  ti^e  British 
abandoned  La  Plata. 

The  Spanish  American  colonists  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  strength 
in  repelling  a  force  stronger  than  that  of  their  rulers ;  for  a  time  they  had 
remained  faithful  to  Spain,  but  disaffection  showed  itself  unmistakably  when 
the  French  under  Napoleon  had  occupied  Spain,  and  when  the  Bourbons  were 
dethroned  by  him  in  1808.  An  agent  of  Napoleon  was  then  sent  out  to 
induce  the  colomsts  to  swear  fealty  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  but  was  put  under 
arrest  for  his  pains.  A  claim  made  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  waa 
likewiae  ngected  for  several  years.  Under  a  provisional  government,  the  people 
of  the  La  Plata  were  divided  in  opinion,  some  desiring  a  monarchy,  oUiers  a 
new  oi*ganisation  and  independence. 

77.  Paraguay  was  the  first  to  assert  her  right  to  self-government,  having 
become  not  only  free  from  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  independent  also  of  the 
other  states  of  La  Plata,  as  early  as  1811.  On  the  other  extreme  limit  of 
Spanish  America,  in  Mexico,  the  discontent  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
against  the  viceregal  government  during  Napoleon's  wara  in  the  Peninsula 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion  ;  Chile  in  tiie  south  now  also  began  the  war  for 
independence.  The  patriots  of  the  Captain-Generalship  of  Caracaa  or  Vene- 
zuela, under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Simon  Bolivar,  claimed  independence 
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in  1810,  but  the  country  wu  restored  for  two  years  more  to  its  aUcigiance. 
In  1818,  howeTer,  Bolivar  entered  Caracas  as  conqueror,  and  was  ha^ed  as 
liberator  of  Venesnela.  In  1816,  an  assembly  of  representatives  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  La  Plata  met  at  Tueuman,  where  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  drawn  np.  Fonr  governments  were  formed  from  the  former  viceroyal- 
ties  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Alto  Peru'or  Bolivia,  the  Banda  Oriental  (eastern 
aide  of  the  Uruguay  liver)  or  Uruguay,  and  the  united  provinces  of  La  Plata. 
The  victories  of  jiifa  and  Boyaea  released  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  and 
in  1819  the  republic  of  Colombia  was  declared.  The  battle  of  Maypu 
achieved  the  independence  of  Chile  in  1818 ;  that  of  Affoeucho,  the  freedom 
of  Upper  Pern,  now  called  Bolivia  in  honour  of  the  libmtor.  The  republic 
of  Colombia  also  became  independent  of  the  mother  country  in  1819,  and  the 
three  states  composing  it  remained  in  union  till  1880.  Mexico  finally  estab- 
hshed  its  fireedom  in  1824.  Peru,  the  first  formed  viceroyalty  in  South 
America,  was  the  last  to  set  up  the  standard  of  independence ;  it  remained  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  Spain  till  1820,  but  then,  aided  by  patriots  from  Chile 
and  by  English  volunteers,  it  quickly  gained  its  independence.  Before  1823, 
the  Central  American  States  had  also  thrown  off  the  rule  of  Spain  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  federal  republic,  composed  of  the  states  of  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rieap— a  confederation  which  held 
together  till  1889. 

Thus  before  1825  all  the  vast  continental  possessions  of  Spanish  America 
were  separated  ttom.  the  mother  country  and  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
republics,  in  too  many  of  which  a  continual  round  of  revolutions  forms  the 
stun  of  their  subsequent  history. 

78.  We  have  already  remarked,  in  noticing  evento  in  Portugal,  that  under 
the  threat  of  Napoleon's  invasion  the  royal  family  transfexred  itself  thence 
to  Brazil  in  1807^  the  seat  of  government  of  Portugal  was  for  the  time  trans- 
ferred to  Bio  de  Janeiro.  After  the  combined  efforto  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese had  flreed  Portugal  from  the  French,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Maria  in 
1810,  the  Regent  succeeded  to  the  joint  crowns  of  Portugal  and  BraziL  The 
continued  reaidence  of  the  new  king  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  however,  gave  rise  to 
discontent  at  home,  and  ultimately  to  the  revolution  of  1820  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  constitutionsl  form  of  government  there.  Brazil,  on 
shaking  off  the  imperial  yoke  like  ito  neighbours,  found  a  merely  nominal 
revolution  sufficient,  and  accepted  a  hereditary  monarchy  instead  of  a  restless 
repuUican  system,  ite  independence  being  ratified  by  King  JoSo,  and  ito 

.  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dom  Pedro  his  son — an  arrangement  which 
has  secured  to  Brazil  comparative  peace  and  prosperity. 

79.  Of  all  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish  America  ti^ere  remain  now  under 
the  government  of  the  mother  country  only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  West  Indies.  The  misgovemment  of  the  former,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  native-bom  Creole  element  fh>m  all  ofiices  and  emolumento,  drove  that 
island  into  rebellion,  which  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  Spain  to  quelL 
Since  then  a  more  equiteble  system  of  administration  has  been  inaugurated. 

80.  The  island  of  Hayti  or  Hispaniola,  lying  between  these  two  Spanish 
poasessions  (not  much  inferior  to  Ireland  in  extent),  has  had  a  remarkably 
disturbed  history.  On  ito  shores  the  first  settlement  of  Spanish  America  wss 
pliced  by  Columbus,  and  after  the  aboriginal  Indians  had  been  swept  away  it 
became  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  negro  slavery.  During  the  seventeenth 
ceotnry  the  buccaneers  and  filibusters  of  the  Caribbean  Seas  made  ito  western 
bffbonn  their  great  hannt,  and,  as  they  were  chiefly  French,  this  part  of  the 
island  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  For  nearly  a 
ceotory  the  buccaneers  imported  great  nnmbers  of  Africans ;  an  intermediate 
race  of  mulattoes  sprang  up,  and  soon  the  mutual  antipathies  of  these  three 
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colours  gave  rise  to  the  terrible  Internecine  ttmggle  of  1791,  which  ended  is 
the  extermination  of  the  once  dominant  Enropeana. 

In  1801  a  froitleiB  effort  was  made  by  France  to  recover  this  dependency. 
For  a  time  a  negro  named  Dessalines  was  "  Emperor  of  Hayti,"  after  whidi 
revolution  on  revolution  changed  the  political  condition  to  and  fro  from 
republic  to  monarchy  or  despotism.  In  1848  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
or  Spanish  portion  of  Hayti  formed  themselves  into  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  during  1861-65  placed  itself  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  in  the 
latter  year  again  prodidmed  the  republic  and  expelled  the  Spanish  troops. 

81.  Betnmingtothe  mainland  of  North  America,  someimportant  points  must 
be  noted  in  the  history  of  Mexico  after  its  rise  to  independence.  After 
Louisiana  had  been  purchased  from  the  French  by  the  United  States  in  1803, 
the  territory  of  Texss,  lying  between  that  and  Mexico,  became  a  debateable 
land,  claimed  alike  by  Spain  and  by  the  United  SUtes  ;  till  1887  Texas  was  the 
scene  of  continual  disturbances  brought  about  by  the  attempts  of  the  Americans 
to  wrest  the  country  fh>m  the  Mexicans,  the  warlike  native  Apache  and 
Comaoohe  Indians  keeping  up  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  land.  In  1837 
however,  after  an  unsuccessful  Mexican  invssion,  Texas  became  for  a  few  years 
an  independent  republic,  which  in  1845  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
As  Mexico  had  never  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas,  this  annexation 
gave  rise  to  a  wsr  with  the  United  States  ;  hostilities  were  carried  on  for  three 
years,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  was  stormed  and  taken. 

During  a  series  of  revolutions  between  1850  and  1860,  such  wanton 
aggressions  were  committed  sgainst  foreign  residents  in  Mexico  as  to  provoke 
the  interference  of  European  powers,  and  in  April  1862  the  French  Emperor 
declared  war  against  the  republic  In  June  of  the  following  year  the  French 
troops  entered  tiie  capital,  a  provisions!  monarchy  was  set  up,  and  the  crown 
was  accepted  by  the  ill-fated  archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
repugnance  of  the  United  States  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  on  Ita 
borders  led  to  the  removal  of  the  French  troops,  when  the  republicans  immedi- 
ately rose  to  arms,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  and  Maximilian,  betrayed  inti> 
their  hands,  was  executed  in  1867.  After  this  the  republican  constitution  of 
1857  again  came  into  operation. 

82.  The  marvellous  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  expansion  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
now  daim  attention,  as  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  four  states  had  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen 
which  lay  along  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  now  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  reaches  across  Arom  Atlantic  to  Padflc.  In  1800 
the  States  already  had  a  population  of  about  6  millions :  this  has  now  increased 
to  nearly  50  millions  :  the  continent  wss  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  Eiiropeaos 
in  the  expedition  of  Louis  and  Clarke  in  1804,  and  in  1869  a  railway  had  been 
constructed  fh>m  ocean  to  ocean.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  the  domain  of 
Indian  tribes  when  the  century  began :  now  there  is  but  a  little  remnant,  the 
survivors  of  a  few  tribes,  submissive  and  powerless,  interesting  now  as  they 
are  rapidly  disappearing  or  becoming  incorporated  with  the  stronger  race. 

A  few  leading  points  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  United 
States  may  be  recalled. 

88.  On  the  death  of  the  first  president,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Republic  was.  removed  in  1800  to  the  city  on  the  Potomac  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  capital,  and  which  bears  his  name  of  WcuhingUm,  Three 
years  after  this  the  area  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  During  Napoleon's  wars  the  debated 
right  of  search  of  American  vessels  for  British-bom  subjects  to  be  impressed 
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into  the  navftl  service^  gave  rise  to  dispntes  and  then  to  a  war,  in  which 
Guada  was  inyaded  fh>m  the  United  States,  and  Washington  city  was  taken 
(1814)  by  the  British  fleet  Peace  once  more  restored,  the  rapid  tide  of 
BoropeaD  immigration  required  the  formation  of  seven  new  states  witiiin  the  first 
twenty  yesrs  of  the  century.^  The  peninsnla  of  Florida  also  was  ceded  by  Spain 
in  1812.  Before  this  time  slavery  had  been  gradually  abolished  in  the 
northern  and  middle  States,  but  was  retained  in  the  purely  agricultural  States 
of  the  south.     Two  sections  were  thus  formed  in  the  Republic. 

84.  The  war  with  Mexico  for  the  possession  of  Texas  has  been  previously 
referred  to.  Just  before  the  treaty  which  concluded  it,  after  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  city  of  Mexico  by  the  American  troops,  the  discovery  of  gold 
ms  made  in  Upper  California,  an  event  which  was  to  work  the  most 
msrvellonsly  rapid  change  in  the  condition  of  all  Western  America.  The 
Mexican  treaty,  concluded  immediately  after,  added  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
CiJifomia  to  the  United  States ;  men  rushed  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  San  Franeiico  rose  as  if  by  magic  to  become  the  great  mart  of  the 
Pkdfic  coast,  and  only  thred  years  aft<^  the  discovery  of  tiie  precious  metal 
gold  was  el^rted  thence  to  the  value  of  nine  millions  sterling.  California  having 
been  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  State,  the  country  inland,  between  it  and  the 
states  already  formed  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  rapidly  explored  and  incor- 
porated. 

85.  In  1854  the  attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  central  territory  of 
Kansas  led  to  the  first  active  outbreak  of  the  storm  which  had  been  brewing 
between  the  slave-party  and  the  friends  of  free  labour  in  the  United  States, 
and  after  a  violent  contest  the  latter  prevailed. 

At  the  presidential  election  of  1860  the  northern  or  abolition  party  and 
the  southern  alaveholders  were  formally  arrayed  in  opposition  in  Congress, 
ttd  the  Southern  States  being  outvoted  at  once  b^pm  to  withdraw  from  the 
anion.  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  dissolve  its  union. 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  followed  at 
(moe,  end  a  year  later  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
joioed  them  ;  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  divided  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  indinations.  For  the  capital  of  the  Southern  or  rebel  government 
Richmond  in  Vixginia  was  chosen,  and  the  contest  between  the  Northerns  or 
Federals  and  the  Southerns  or  Confederates  b^;an  with  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
near  the  Potomac  river,  in  July  1861.  In  the  four  years'  war  which  ensued, 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Federals  at  ChaUanooga  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
capture  of  Vieksburg  on  the  Mississippi,  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  1863,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  great  turning  points  of  the  war,  as  they  re-opened 
the  highway  of  the  great  river  fh>m  its  mouth  upward,  and  divided  the 
Confederate  States  into  two  portions.  The  gpreat  batUe  of  Petersburg  in  April 
1865,  by  which  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  was  necessitated,  brought  the 
great  rebellion  to  a  close.  In  1866  all  the  seceded  states  were  restored  to  the 
onion,  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 

86.  The  remote  north-western  provinces  of  America,  discovered  by 
Bering  on  his  voyage  from  Siberia,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Fur  Trading  Company,  as  a  vast  hunting  ground,  from  1799  till  1867. 
In  that  year  the  territory  was  purchased  from  Russia  by  the  United  States, 
ind  has  since  taken  the  title  of  the  Alaska  territory. 

At  the  present  time  the  Union  consists  of  39  states  and  7  territories,  each  of 
which  is  represented  according  to  its  population  in  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 
hat  is  independent  in  the  management  of  its  internal  and  local  affairs. 

1  Gido  1S02,  Louisiana  181S,  Indiana  1816,  Mississippi  1817,  Illinois  1818,  Alabama 
U19,  Maine  18»). 
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87.  We  now  come  to  British  North  America.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1778,  which  ended  the  ten  yean'  conflict  of  the  wars  of  the  Spanish 
snocession,  the  French  possessions  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America — 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Bmnswiclc,  and  Newfoundland — passed  into  the  hands  of 
Britain.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  not  formally  settled  as  colonies 
by  the  British  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  French,  who 
with  the  native  Indians  had  kept  up  hostilities  against  the  new  comers,  were 
finally  expelled  or  mastered. 

Newfoundland,  on  the  coasts  of  which  the  French  still  hold  the  privileges 
of  the  cod-fishery,  obtained  a  government  of  its  own  in  1728,  and  Labrador 
has  been  included  in  its  administration  since  1809.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
adjoining  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  though  settied  in  1745,  was  not 
finally  annexed  to  Britain  till  1758.  It  takes  its  name  from  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

88.  The  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759-60  has  already  been  noted.  After 
the  territory  had  been  restricted  to  its  present  limits  north  of  the^great  lakes 
and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  by  the  cession  of  the  six  sovereign  states  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  divided  in  1791  for  a  time  into  two  separate  provinces ;  the 
eastern  one,  or  Lower  Canada,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  French  inhabitants, 
retained  its  national  institutions,  and  the  western  province,  or  Upper  Canada, 
became  the  English  section  of  the  land.  Dissensions  betvreen  these  differentiy 
constituted  provinces  increased  in  malignity,  till  in  1884  armed  insurrections 
broke  out,  which  were  only  suppressed  after  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  ; 
the  result  of  the  movement  being  the  union  of  the  provinces  under  one  govern- 
ment in  1840. 

89.  The  whole  unoccupied  territory  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  called 
Oregon  (as  far  as  the  55th  degree  of  N.  latitude)  was  claimed  equally  by 
Britain  and  by  the  United  States,  and  by  a  treaty  made  in  1818,  and  renewed 
in  1827,  it  was  agreed  that  this  region  should  be  considered  joint  property. 
Its  increasing  importance,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  have  some  definite 
line  of  division,  and  in  1846  a  compromise  was  made  by  which  Britain  held 
all  the  land  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  United  States  all  south  of  that  line. 

90.  Vancouver's  Island,  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  regularly  for  the  furs  provided  by  its  native  Indians,  was 
brought  prominentiy  into  notice  by  this  boundary  question,  and  was  granted 
in  1849  to  the  Company,  under  the  express  condition  of  colonising  it  At  this 
time  the  territory  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  north  of  the  49th  parallel 
was  still  a  part  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The 
discovery  of  gold  here  in  1857,  as  in  California  farther  soutii,  drew  crowds  of 
adventurers  to  its  shores,  and  when  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  ceased  in 
1858,  the  territory  was  named  British  Columbia,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  colony. 

91.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the  various  British  American  provinces  now 
began  to  be  discussed,  and  foimd  favour  from  the  obvious  advantages  that 
the  plan  would  confer.  It  was  not  till  1867,  however,  that  an  Act  of  Imperial 
Parliament  was  passed  uniting  federally  the  separate  provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  into  one  Dominion  under  the  name  of 
Canada,  with  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Subsequentiy  the  Dominion  has  been  extended  over  the  North-West  Territory 
(the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territory  and  Rupert's  Land),  which  was 
acquired  by  purchase  in  1869.  From  this  territory  the  small  province  of 
Manitoba,  embracing  the  basin  of  the  Bed  River  next  the  United  States 
boundary,  was  formed  in  1870.     In  1871   British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
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IsUuid  also  Joined  the  Dominion  ;  Prince  Edward  Island  was  added  in  1878 ; 
so  that  at  present  Newfoundland  alone  holds  ont  independently  from  the  rest 
of  the  group  now  included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

92.  Scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  rapid  development  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been  that  of  the  Australian  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  Though  Cook  had  sailed  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  New  Holland,  and  a  British  colony  had  been  established  at 
Botany  Bay  in  1788,  so  little  was  known  even  of  i^e  coast-line  of  the  new 
continent  that  it  was  not  until  within  two  years  of  the  cloee  of  the  eighteenth 
centoiy  that  Dr.  Bass,  in  H.M.S.  'Reliance,'  established  the  fact  that  Van 
Diemen*s  Land  (Tasmania)  was  really  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
150  miles  in  width.  During  the  year  1803  a  Tessel  carrying  a  party  of 
coDYicts  and  a  small  armed  guard  was  sent  out  from  England  to  form  another 
station,  like  that  of  Botany  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  Bass's  Strait.  This  party 
landed  at  Port  PkUip  (the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Melbourne)  but  considering 
the  country  too  sterile  left  the  place  and  crossed  tiie  strait  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  formed  a  camp  at  SuUivan^t  Cave,  where  the  little  settlement  struggled 
through  its  first  years  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines.  In  1825 
another  convict  station  was  placedat  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  north  of  the  New  South 
Wales  coast,  and  West  Australia  was  first  occupied  in  1826,  the  Swan  Miver 
being  chosen  as  the  point  of  settlement.  Port  Philip,  after  the  first  cursory 
risit  to  it,  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  attention  again  till  1885,  when  a 
stoekowner  bartered  a  quantity  of  cloth  with  the  natives  there  for  a  large 
tract  of  land ;  his  schooner  arriving  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tarra  Tarra  (a  stream 
flowmg  into  Port  Philip)  was  moored  to  the  trees  on  its  banks  where  the 
wharves  of  Melbourne  now  stand. 

93.  In  1825,  when  the  settlers  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  numbered  about 
3000,  Tasmania  was  raised  to  be  a  separate  colony,  and  ten  years  later  was 
under  the  governorship  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fame,  imder  whom  it 
made  great  progress.  South  Australia  was  imoccupied  till  1836,  when  a  party 
of  200  colonists  landed  and  began  a  settlement  at  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Adelaide.  The  Swan  River  Settlement  on  the  west  coast  had  not  pros- 
pered greatly  before  1850,  at  which  date,  by  petition  of  the  colonists,  it  received 
the  convicts  who  were  now  refused  by  New  South  Wales,  and  between  that 
time  and  1868,  when  the  transportation  ceased,  about  10,000  prisoners  were 
added  to  its  little  population. 

94.  A  grand  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Port  Philip  district  of  New  South  Wales  in  1850,  causing  the  whole  settle- 
ment to  become  "drunk  with  gold ; "  drawing  men  of  all  avocations — mer- 
chants, sailors,  tradesmen — from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  diggings.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Port  Philip  district  had  been  but  an  appanage  of  New  South 
Wales;  now  it  was  created  into  the  independent  colony  of  ViUoria,  which 
developed  its  roads,  railways,  and  manufactures  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

From  New  South  Wales,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Moreton  Bay  district 
vas  separated  in  1859,  to  form  the  colony  of  Queendand, 

95.  As  yet  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  all  but  unknown,  though 
explorers  were  every  year  lifting  the  borders  of  the  veil  which  covered  it. 
Host  prominent  of  all  in  the  long  list  of  Australian  pioneers  stands  M'Douall 
Stuart,  who  after  many  attempts  succeeded  in  crossing  the  continent  from 
South  Australia  to  its  northern  shores  in  1862.  In  consequence  of  the 
favourable  report  given  by  Stuart,  the  South  Australian  government 
determined  to  attempt  the  colonisation  of  the  northern  territory,  which  was 
tiien  added  to  its  existing  limits.  The  experiment  was  not  successful,  but 
within  ten  years  of  Stuart's  exploring  march  a  line  of  electric  telegraph  had 
been  set  up  all  along  the  route  that  he  followed  firom  sea  to  sea,  uniting 
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South  AuBtnlia  with  the  AaUtic  and  European  system  of  oommanicatioQ. 
From  a  few  hnndreda  dotted  about  at  varioTis  convict  stations  along  the  coasts 
the  population  of  the  five  divisions  of  Australia  has  now  risen  to  upwards  of 
two  millions  ;  explorers  have  investigated  the  interior  in  all  directions  ;  the 
large  cities  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  have  arisen,  and  settlements 
extend  far  inland  on  sJl  sides  excepting  the  northern  and  western. 

96.  No  European  is  known  to  have  resided  in  New  Zealand  before  1814, 
and  no  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  until  1839,  when  a  patch  of  land  at  Port 
Nieholaon,  in  Cook  Strait,  was  bought  fh>m  the  natives  for  the  first  party  of 
settlers,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  clubbed  together  to  form  a  New 
Zealand  Company.  Wdlington,  the  present  capital,  and  Aueidand,  the 
former  seat  of  government  in  the  North  Island,  were  first  founded  in  1840  ; 
New  Pljfmouth  and  Nelaon  in  1841 ;  Dunedin  in  Otago,  by  a  Scotch 
company  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1848  ;  and  Canter^urjf  in 
1850,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  fint  British  governor 
took  office  in  1840,  and  the  history  of  the  colony  thence  onward  until  1865, 
especially  in  the  North  Island,  is  one  of  almost  constant  waifiare  with  the  brave 
and  skilful  Maori  natives.  This  fine  aboriginal  race,  found  by  the  discoverer 
Cook  living  in  a  state  of  considerable  civilisation,  under  fixed  laws,  has  been 
reduced  by  incessant  wars  from  several  hundreds  of  thousands  to  about  5000, 
the  greater  proportion  of  whom  now  live  peaceably  on  the  North  Island,  sharing 
the  land  with  their  white  neighbours,  but  in  the  altered  conditions  of  life  they 
are  rapidly  dying  off.  Previous  to  1875  the  colony  was  divided  into  eight 
provinces,  but  since  that  date  the  provincial  system  has  been  abolished  by  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  the  islands  have  been  brought  under  one 
government. 

97.  North-east  of  New  Zealand  the  archipelago  of  the  FiH  or  Fiji  lalands 
forms  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  British  Crown.  As  eariy  as  1804  a 
number  of  escaped  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  reached  their  shores,  and, 
remaining  there,  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  tribal  wars  which  were 
constantly  being  waged.  About  1820  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  begsn  their 
work  here,  and  so  far  paved  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  white  settlers  that  the 
number  of  these  has  increased  in  late  years  to  two  or  three  thousand.  As 
long  ago  as  1859  the  reigning  chief  Thakombau  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
these  islands  to  England,  and  for  several  years  a  form  of  government 
instituted  by  the  settlers,  consisting  of  a  council  and  house  of  representatives, 
has  been  in  operation.  In  1875  the  islands  were  formed  into  a  British 
colony.  Since  then  (in  1884),  at  the  urgent  demand  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  has  been  incorporated  in  the  British 
empire,  but  Germany  has  been  permitted  to  seize  upon  New  Britain. 

98.  With  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  age  of  great  maritime 
discovery  may  be  said  to  have  ended ;  the  voyager  Cook  had  for  ever  dispelled 
the  idea  of  the  great  southern  continent,  and  by  sailing  round  the  icy  barriers 
of  the  Antarctic  circle  had  shown  that  no  habitable  land  lay  open  for  conquest 
in  that  direction.  In  the  far  north  also,  those  who  had  gone  repeatedly  in 
search  of  the  passage  east  or  west  to  the  Pacific  had  everywhere  been  baffled 
by  the  ice-pack  of  the  Arctic  zone.  Between  these  icy  limits  no  part  of  the 
open  seas  remained  un  visited  by  the  mariner,  no  land  of  any  importance  could 
be  hidden  there. 

New  tracts  of  great  extent  have  indeed  been  found  towards  the  southern 
and  northern  poles  of  the  globe  during  this  century,  and  each  succeeding 
exi>edition  has  added  something  towards  the  completion  of  the  full  knowledge 
of  land  and  sea  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  there  has  been  no  revelation  of 
lands  which  can  ever  be  of  value  for  the  habitation  of  men,  and,  in  later  years 
especially,  exploration  has  taken  an  altogether  new  direction,  and  has  been 
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pfToseeated  far  more  in  furtherance  of  the  scientific  conquest  of  the  globe  than 
with  the  hope  of  adding  any  new  land  to  that  already  known. 

Towards  the  South  Pole  during  this  century  the  voyages  of  exploration 
have  reached  those  limits  beyond  which  it  seems  impossible  for  men  to  pass. 
Tlie  South  Shetland  IsUa,  south-east  of  Cape  Hoom,  were  found  by  Captain 
Smith  in  1816 ;  the  Russian  voyager  Bellinghausen  found  the  most  southerly 
land  then  known,  Peter  Jdamd,  in  1821 ;  Captain  Biscoe  discovered  the  coast 
he  named  EndeHiy  Land  in  1831 ;  Balleny  the  islands  named  after  him  in 
1839 ;  the  French  commander  Dumont  D'UrvUle,  Adelie  Land^  in  1840  ;  and 
Sir  James  Boss  reached  the  highest  south  latitude  yet  attained  in  1841,  dis- 
covering the  barren  Victoria  Land,  with  its  volcanoes  of  Erebus  and  Terror. 

In  the  Arctic  seas,  Parry,  following  the  inlet  of  Lancaster  Sound,  in  1819 
reached  MehiUe  Idand  and  other  barren  Arctic  islands  to  which  his  name  has 
been  given ;  Scoresby  and  Graah  made  known  the  fiord  and  glacier  coast  of 
Bad  Greenland  in  1822-28 ;  the  many  expeditions  in  quest  of  the  lost  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  ships,  which  had  gone  on  the  last  search  for  the  north- 
west passage,  added  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast-line  to  the  Arctic  American 
shores ;  the  brave  Dr.  Kane  extended  knowledge  in  SmiUk  Sound  in  1853 ; 
an  Austrian  expedition  in  1872-74  discovered  the  archipelago  of  islands  north- 
east of  Novaya  Zemlya  which  was  named  Franz  Jo^f  Lund:  Captain  Mark- 
ham,  of  a  British  expedition  under  Captain  Nares,  after  a  toilsome  journey 
over  the  ice,  reached  lat  83*"  20'  N. ;  Nordenskj&ld,  after  efforts  continued  for 
yesrs,  effected  the  north-east  passage,  and  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  Asia ; 
and  Ust  of  aU,  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  of  the  tragic  American  expedition  under 
lieutenant  Oreely,  advanced  along  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Greenland  to  lat  83''  24', 
and  thus  stood  nearer  the  Pole  ^n  any  man  had  previously  done.  In  this 
Arctic  region  the  unknown  has  been  driven  into  narrow  limits. 

99.  Discovery,  as  we  have  said,  has  now  taken  a  new  direction,  and  the 
truly  sdentiflc  conquest  of  the  globe  has  begun.  The  lands  of  Europe  which 
have  been  longest  inhabited  by  civilised  men  are  being  surveyed  and  mapped 
out  with  the  minutest  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in  every  other  region  the 
preliminary  stage  to  this,  the  closer  weaving  of  a  network  of  routes  of  explora- 
tion, is  ever  in  progress.  Not  content  with  a  knowledge  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  seas,  and  of  their  arms  and  inlets,  the  systematic  sounding  of 
tbese  has  begun,  so  that  their  true  depth  in  every  part  may  be  known,  just  as 
every  height  of  the  land  is  being  more  accurately  measured.  Aa  the  first 
repreeentatives  of  this  newly-instituted  exploration  of  the  domain  of  the  deep 
tea  by  civilised  nations,  may  be  taken  the  circumnavigation  voyages  of  the 
British  ship '  Challenger '  (1872-76),  the  United  States  Government  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  in  the  'Tnscarora'  (1874-76) ;  the  German  'Gazelle'  voyage  in 
&e  same  years ;  that  of  the  Norwegian  ship  '  Voringen  *  to  examine  the  deep 
Mas  between  Norway  and  Iceland  in  1875-76 ;  and  the  latest  German,  French 
British,  and  Danish  expeditions  in  the  European  i 


III.   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
L  FORM  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  The  earliest  Bpeculatois  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  world  as  a  great  plain,  the  centre  of  which 
was  oecapied  by  the  land  to  which  they  themselves  belonged,  all 
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Ofutaide  UiiB,  to  the  edga  of  the  plain,  being  filled  up  hj  the 
itnftgii-wii  lands  of  mytiiical  peoples.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
view  of  the  world  accepted  by  the  Greeks  of  Homex's  timcy  which 
lepresenti  the  land  round  central  Greece,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
sea,  passing  into  the  territories  of  the  Oimnterians  and  the  borders 
of  night  on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  day  and  the  land  of  the 
Pygmies  on  the  south,  and  to  the  Elysian  fields,  the  paradise  of 
teiiestrial  heroes,  in  the  fiir  west — all  being  girt  about  by  the  ocean, 
from  which  the  sun  rose  and  into  which  it  was  belieyed  to  set 

2.  But  already  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  Romans  were  beginning  their  aggreesiye  wars  against 
opulent  Carthage,  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
seem  to  have  abandoned  these  dreamy  ideas  and  to  have  gained  from 
theoretical  considerations  a  remarkably  dear  conception  of  what  we 
now  know  practically  to  be  the  tree  figore  of  the  earth.  Ptolemy 
in  his  Geography  gives  a  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  sphere  of  the 
earth,  and  from  his  time  onward  it  seems  to  have  been  universally 
accepted  by  men  of  learning  that  our  world  was  a  globe.  It  was 
this  belief  that  led  Colombns  to  seek  a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies 
by  sailing  due  west  from  Spain  ;  but  his  supposition  that  on  reach- 
ing Hispaniola  and  Cuba  he  had  really  come  to  the  eastern  ahores 
of  Asia  near  Japan,  shows  how  very  erroneons  were  the  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  the  world  in  his  day. 

3.  It  was  not  however  till  after  Magellan  had  first  crossed  the 
Pacific,  and  that  one  of  his  ships  which  had  sailed  out  westward 
from  San  Lucar  was  brought  back  to  the  same  port  from  the  east, 
that  there  existed  any  proof  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  which 
could  be  convincing  to  ^e  popular  mind,  or  that  any  true  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  its  lands  and  seas  was  obtained,  for  before  that 
time  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the  vast  width  of  the  Pacific  We  can 
readily  understand  why  the  earliest  notion  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
should  have  been  that  of  a  flat  disc  floating  in  or  surrounded  by 
water,  since  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  become  convinced  by 
practical  observation  that  the  earth  is  round  without  moving  from 
one  spot  on  its  surfiace.  The  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
trees,  hills,  and  valleys,  generally  give  a  broken  horizon,  and  the 
first  idea  suggested  by  looking  at  any  small  space  of  water  is  that 
of  the  apparent  levelness  of  its  suHieu^ 

4.  As  soon,  however,  as  men  began  to  extend  their  journeys  and 
voyages  in  all  directions,  a  number  of  appearances  must  have  been 
observed  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
surfjEU^  of  the  earth  was  curved  and  not  flat  Watching  the  departure  of 
a  vessel  from  harbour,  as  she  sailed  out  to  sea,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  that  the  huU  was  the  first  part  to  disappear,  sinking  as  it  were 
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beneath  the  Bea,  that  the  lower  masts  and  sails  were  next  hiddeuj 
till  the  top  masts  alone  remained,  before  the  ship  was  finally  lost 
dg^t  of;  or  if  scanning  the  sea  horizon  for  the  return  of  a  cargo-ship, 
the  same  appearances  were  noted,  but  in  exactly  reverse  order,  as 
the  yessel  drew  towards  the  port  Snch  appearances  conld  not  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  and  the  sea  over  it  was 
a  flat  plain ;  bat  the  explanation  becomes  clear  at  once,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  surface  is  curved,  the  rise  of  the  curve  being  that 
which  conceals  from  view  the  lower  part  of  the  distant  ship. 

5.  If,  instead  of  watching  the  ship's  arrival  or  departure  from 
the  land,  one  were  sailing  away  from  or  towards  shore  in  the  ship 
itself^  the  appearances  of  the  vanishing  or  rising  land  would  be  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  low  grounds  of  the  shore  are  the  first  to  be  lost 
in  leaving,  the  last  to  be  seen  in  approaching.  On  nearing  the 
low  ooasts  of  Holland,  for  example,  the  first  objects  noted  are  probably 
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the  top  of  a  church  steeple  or  the  upper  half  of  a  windmill  which  seems 
to  be  spinning  in  the  sea  itself;  and  it  is  not  till  much  later  that  the 
low  dyke  or  bank  which  keeps  out  the  sea  from  the  land  at  the 
aame  level,  comes  into  view.  This  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
yet  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  one  that  can  readily  be  tested  at  any  part  of  the  sea  coast ;  and 
as  we  now  know  that  precisely  the  same  appearances  are  presented 
in  every  part  of  the  world  that  has  been  visited,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  curving  is  practically  the  same  in  all,  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 

6.  On  land  the  visible  horizon  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  most  parts 
broken  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  but  wherever  there  is  a 
plain  wide  enough  to  allow  an  unrestricted  view  in  all  directions, 
the  limit  of  vision  of  the  observer  standing  on  it  is  formed  by  a 
eirde  where  sky  and  land  seem  to  meet  at  a  unifonA  distance  from 
him  on  all  sides.  At  sea  this  definite  circular  limit  of  the  horizon 
becomes  more  distinct ;  move  in  what  direction  one  may,  the  limit 
of  the  circle  is  never  reached  ;  new  objects  may  rise  on  the  limit 
towanls  which  the  ship  is  sailing,  or  towards  which  you  may  walk 
on  the  plain,  while  others  formerly  within  sight  sink  on  the  back- 
ward horizon,  but  the  vessel  or  the  individual  always  seems  to 
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fonn  the  central  point  of  this  horizon-eixde.  ThiB  is  obeerved 
all  oyer  the  world,  to  whatever  part  one  may  go,  and  the  eame 
height  above  the  sea  level  or  above  the  plain  gives  practically  the 
same  extent  of  horizon  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Now  there  is  no 
other  shape  than  that  of  a  sphere  which  would  seem  circolar  in 
every  point  of  view. 

7.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  earth's  roundness  that 
as  one  climbs  a  height  the  circle  of  vision  expands  ;  for  as  we 
ascend  we  are  enabled  to  look  over  a  part  of  the  curve  which  has 
limited  our  vision  below.  Observations  show  that  an  equivalent 
expansion  of  horizon  is  obtained  by  an  equal  increase  of  elevation 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  conclusion  again  is  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere. 

8.  In  early  days  of  navigation  the  sailors  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean were  wont  to  steer  by  the  constellation  Arktos,  the  Bear,^  and 
later  by  the  smaller  group  of  stars  to  which  the  name  Lesser  Bear 
was  given,  the  brightest  of  which  we  now  call  the  Pole-Mar,  Sail- 
ing north  and  south  between  Qxeece  and  Egypt,  they  could  not 
£eu1  to  notice  how  their  change,  of  position  affected  the  altitude 
of  these  stars;  how  as  they  sailed  southward  the  Little  Bear 
seemed  to  sink  down  towards  the  earth,  and  to  rise  again  in  the 
heavens  as  they  steered  northward;  and  the  sailors  of  our  day 
voyaging  in  wider  seas  find  the  Pole-star  rising  over  their  heads  to 
near  the  zenith  as.  they  sail  towards  the  Arctic  ice  ;  as  they  go 
south  through  the  Atlantic  the  Pole-star  sinks  down  and  down 
towards  the  horizon,  tiU  at  length  it  touches  it  and  diBappears 
beneath,  while  new  constellations,  among  them  the  Southern  Croas, 
rise  in  the  heavens  to  the  southward.  On  the  homeward  voyage 
from  the  south  the  Pole-star  again  appears  on  the  horizon,  and  again 
seems  to  mount  the  sky,  tiU  at  the  port  where  the  ship  started  it  is 
found  to  have  the  same  altitude  as  when  it  was  last  seen  there,  and 
to  the  people  who  have  stayed  at  home  it  has  not  changed  its  posi- 
tion at  alL  Evidently,  then,  the  apparent  movement  of  the  stars  is 
due  to  the  real  change  of  position  of  the  voyager  along  the  surfiekoe 
of  the  sea. 

9.  This  only  shows,  however,  that  the  surfsice  of  the  earth  is 
curved  in  a  norUi  and  south  direction.  If  the  voyage  were  made 
in  a  due  east  and  west  direction,  t^e  Pole-star  would  maintain  the 
same  altitude  throughout ;  but  the  apparent  movement  of  fi»  sun 
and  stars  gives  evidence  of  curving  in  this  direction  also.  If 
the  earth  were  level  from  west  to  east,  the  sun  would  rise  at  the 
same  moment  to  all  places  along  this  line.  But  a  voyager  starting, 
lay,  for  instance,  with  his  chronometer  set  to  Qreenwich  time,  finds 

1  Put  of  wbioh  we  tUmAj  know  aa  the  Flongli  or  the  Wain.    (p.  b). 
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that  as  he  aaik  west  the  sun  and  stars  lise  and  set  later  than  at 
Greenwich ;  till  when  he  reached  the  West  Indies  he  woxdd  find  his 
chronometer  six  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  place,  which  is 
called  local  time.  If  he  had  steered  east  to  India  he  would  have 
obsenred  the  sun  and  stars  rising  and  setting  earlier  as  he  proceeded, 
till  on  arriving  there  his  clock  would  be  six  hours  behind  the  apparent 
time  in  India.  Reaching  London  again,  his  clock  agrees  with  local 
time  as  before.  This  change  in  the  times  of  sun  and  star  rising  could 
only  take  place  if  the  earth  were  curved  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion also.  The  observation  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  in 
edipaes  of  the  moon  is  always  circular,  was  made  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  afibrds  another  strong  proof  of  the  globular 
foim  of  the  earth. 

10.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  actual  size  of  the  earth, 
it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  made  a  wonderfully  close  approximation  to  the  true 
eolution  of  this  problem,  though  at  the  time  they  lived  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  known  from  actual  dis- 
coveiy.  One  of  these  philosophers,  named  Eratosthenes,  watching 
the  apparent  annual  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky,  had 
observed  that  at  midsummer,  or  the  longest  day,  its  rays  illu- 
mined the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  at  Syene  (Assuan),  on  the  Nile.  By 
observing  the  slope  of  the  sun's  shadow  at  Alexandria  at  the  same 
time,  he  found  that  there  the  sun  was  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  (7<»  12')  from  the  zenith,  or  the  point 
directly  overhead  in  the  heavens.  Beasoning  that  if  the  earth  is  a 
sphere  and  its  centre  the  middle  point  of  the  visible  celestial  vault, 
any  change  which  makes  an  alteration  in  the  zenith-distance  of  a 
celestial  object  such  as  the  sun  or  a  star  must  correspond  to  a  like 
distance  on  the  earth's  surface,  he  concluded  that  the  distance 
between  Syene  and  Alexandria,  which  he  found  to  be  about  5000 
stadia,  must  be  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  which  he 
accordingly  set  down  as  250,000  stadia,  a  calculation  which  is  in 
error  only  by  about  a  seventh  from  what  we  now  know  to  be  the 
true  circuit  of  the  eartL 

11.  Thus  to  Eratosthenes  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  ap- 
plied a  true  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  measuring 
the  earth,  the  principle  upon  which  more  accurate  measurements 
ate  bein^  extended  at  the  present  day.  At  intervals  from  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes,  measurements  on  tiie  plan  that  he  had  adopted 
were  mad^both  in  eastern  and  western  Europe,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
given  new  and  wonderful  powers  of  observation  of  the  heavens,  and 
aid  to  the  labour  of  the  surveyor  on  the  earth  itself,  that  measurements 
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of  Luge  belts  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  began  to  be  made  with  caie  and 
precision.  These  measurements,  which  aie  still  being  extended  and 
perfected  in  all  civilised  oonntries,  and  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  accurate  map,  are  conducted  somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
Two  stations  (it  may  be  several  hundreds  of  miles  apart),  which  lie 
as  nearly  as  possible  north  and  south  of  one  another  (Fig.  14),  ara 
chosen,  and  the  difference  of  zenith  distance  of  several  celestial 
objects,  the  sun  and  stars,  is  accurately  ascertained  at  the  same 
moment ;  next  what  is  termed  a  "  base-Une"  is  accurately  measured 
on  the  ground  in  feet  and  inches  at  one  of  these  stations,  and  by 
the  method  known  as  triangulation  the  measurement  is  extended 
over  the  whole  distance  to  the  second  station,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  first  is  thus  precisely  found.^  As  the  pre- 
viously determined  differences  of  zenith  distance 
between  the  two  chosen  stations  give  the  number 
of  degrees  contained  in  the  length  which  separates 
them,  the  length  of  a  degree  in  feet  or  yards  or  miles 
can  be  at  once  determined ;  and  hence,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  length  of  a  degree  is  uniform,  the 
circumference  (360^)  of  the  whole  earth  in  feet, 
yards,  or  miles,  becomes  known. 

12.  Delicate  operations  of  this  kind  have  now 
been  extended  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  India, 
Cape  Colony,  the  East  India  Islands,  the  United 
States,  Peru,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  have  en- 
abled the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy.  As  a  general  result  from  all  of 
these  measurements,  it  is  found  that  the  earth's 
figure  is  not  predsely  that  of  a  true  sphere  ;  that 
a  degree  measures  68*7  English  miles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator  and  69*4  miles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  poles  of  the  globe  ;  in  other 
words,  that  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  zenith 
distance  of  a  celestial  object  of  one  d^^ree,  it  ib 
necessary  to  travel  nearly  a  mile  fiuiher  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  in  the  polar  than  in  equatorial 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  globe  is  flattened  a  little 
at  the  polar  region,  so  that  a  section  of  it  cut 
through  the  poles  would,  on  very  minute  measure- 
ment,  be  found  to  be  not  precisely  a  drde  but  an  ellipse  very 

1  Thfl  m«tsnred  bMe-lina  Is  token  u  the  known  etde  of  the  prlnuuy  triangle,  and  when 
the  angles  of  this  have  been  menaored  the  lengths  of  the  other  sides  are  readilj  derlvwl 
bom  It.  Pmiii  the  sides  of  this  primary  triangle  a  series  or  network  of  triangles  U 
extemled  (advantage  being  token  of  some  marked  point,  hill  tops  or  eharoh  spires,  tor 
the  oomar  polnta  of  the  triangles)  between  the  two  extieme  itotions,  and  the  dlmen. 
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closely  approaching  one,  and  this  figure,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  flattened  sphere,  Lb  called  a  tpkeroid.  Minute  differ- 
ezioes  in  the  result  of  the  degree-measurements  in  various  parts 
d  the  earth  show  further,  that  the  earth  varies  in  different  parts 
slightly  from  even  a  truly  spheroidal  form.  So  minute,  however, 
an  the  deviations  from  true  sphericity  in  the  globe,  that  they 
oodd  never  have  been  discovered  without  the  aid  of  powerfid 
instruments  and  refined  calculation ;  and,  as  far  as  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena that  we  shaU  have  to  do  with  here  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
ssBomed  that  the  earth  is  a  perfect  sphere  with  a  diameter  of  7900 
English  miles  and  a  drcumferenoe  of  25,000  miles  ;  a  degree,  or  a 
360th  part  of  a  great  circle  of  its  surfiEUse,  being  sixty-nine  statute  or 
sixty  geographical  miles  long.^ 

13.  In  order  to  describe  and  compare  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  snrfiace,  which  are  so  &r  apart  that  actual  measurement  be- 
tween them  is  not  possible,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  some  means 
of  determining  their  relative  position. 

It  has  already  been  noted,  as  a  proof  of  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  that  as  one  travels  north  or  south  the  stars  apparently 
change  their  altitude.  If  we  could  stand  at  the  North  Pole,  the 
chief  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear  would  appear  im- 
mediately overhead,  and  all  the  others  would  move  round  it  in 
horizontal  circles.  Coming  southward,  the  traveller  would  see  the 
Pole-star  gradually  sinking  and  the  stars  circling  round  it  dipping 
beneath  the  horizon  as  they  turned,  tiU  a  point  was  reached  at 
which  the  stars  would  seem  to  rise  vertically  from  the  east  and  set 
due  west  of  the  traveller.  Passing  this,  going  still  southward,  the 
circles  formed  by  the  stars  overhead  begin  again  to  increase  and 
complete  themselves,  till  at  the  South  Pole,  as  at  the  north,  the 
stars  would  seem  to  move  round  in  perfectly  horizontal  circles. 
The  imaginary  central  line  round  the  earth,  midway  between  the 
poles,  at  which  the  stars  rise  and  set  vertically,  is  termed  the  Equator^* 
once  it  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  halves — a  northern  and 
a  southern  hemisphere.  A  certain  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  certain  change  in  the 
a]^)arent  height  of  the  stars  above  the  horizon,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  their  altitudes  when  due  north  or  south,  or  of  the  Pole-star 

■km  of  each  of  tbcM  trlanglM  li  asoertained  by  ealonlatlon  ftom  that  of  the  flxat  fh>m 
which  tbiy  •pring. 

1 866,000  feel,  aa  many  thousand  feet  as  then  are  dagra  tn  the  year. 
The  dlmensiona  of  the  earth,  in  the  roond  number  on  which  all  calcolAton  are  agreed, 
na  aa  fbllowa  :— 

Oreater  or  Banatorlal  diameter 7,Me  BngUah  miles. 

Leeser  or  Polar  diameter 7.809  „ 

Bqnatorial  circamfersnee 24,900  „ 

Areaofaozfiace 196,900,000  square  mllee. 

s  Lat  agMO,  to  make  «qnaL 
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in  the  northern  hemiBphere,  gives  the  means  of  determining  the 
laHiuds  of  a  partiealar  place,  or  its  distance,  expressed  in  degrees^ 
minutes,  and  seconds,  firom  ihe  eqnator,  north  or  south.  Imaginary 
circles,  conceived  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator  at  equal  inter- 
vals from  it  to  the  poles,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
approach  them,  are  called  parallels  of  latitude  (Fig.  15).^     laJd- 

tude  thus  determines  the 
distance  of  a  place  north  or 
south  of  the  equator,  but 
does  not  describe  its  posi- 
tion, for  any  number  of 
places  might  lie  along  the 
same  parallel 

14.  To  fix  the  position 
of  a  place  along  its  parallel 
of  latitude,  reference  is  made 
to  the  meridian  of  Umgitfide 
upon  which  it  stands.  These 
meridians  of  longitude  are 
conceived  to  be  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole  through  each 
of  the  360  degrees  of  the 
equator  which  they  cut  at 
light  angles.  These  lines, 
as  shown  on  Fig.  16,  differ  from  the  parallel  circles  of  latitude, 
which  diminish  towards  the 
poles,  in  bdng  all  of  them 
great  circles  like  the  equa^ 
tor,  or  having  their  centres 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
They  also  differ  in  having  no 
natiually  defined  starting- 
point,  such  as  the  parallela 
of  latitude  have  on  the  equa- 
tor. They  are  all  equal; 
every  one  of  them  has  as 
much  natural  right  to  be 
considered  the  first  as  any 
of  its  fellows.  Thus,  just 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  the  ancient  Qzeeks 
believed  their  land  to  be  the 
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centre  of  the  world,  modem  nations  have  chosen  generally  tiie  meri- 
1  LaHtud§  and  loiigttiMic— To  the  aneteat  Oreeki,  whoM  ooantiy  Uy  between  the 
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dian  of  their  capital,  or  of  a  well-known  observatory  within  their 
tenitoiy  (Qreenwich,  Paria^  Washingtoni  Pulkova),  as  the  zero  point  ^ 
or  initial  meridian  from  which  to  number  the  lines  of  longitude 
east  an4  west  round  the  world.  These  lines  of  longitude  are  tenned 
imridianiy  because  every  point  along  each  of  them  has  its  midday 
{meridm)  at  exactly  the  same  moment ;  it  is  by  observing  the  change 
of  time  at  which  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  of  one  place  as  com- 
pared with  another  (most  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  chron- 
ometer set  to  record  the  local  time  of  one  of  them,  and  carried  to 
the  other),  that  the  difference  of  longitude  is  determined*  Thus 
Battle  lies  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  51"  N.;  51  x  60  ~  3060  geo- 
graphical miles  north  of  the  equator.  The  meridian  on  whic^  it 
Uea  is  half  a  degree  or  30'  east  of  that  of  Qreenwich.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  distance  east  of  the  meridian  of  Qreenwich  is  not 
represented  by  30  geographical  miles,  for,  as  may  be  observed  from 
the  figure  above,  as  tibe  meridians  gradually  converge  towards  the 
poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  decrease  from  their  value  of  60  miles 
to  a  degree  at  the  equator,  to  no  extent  at  all  at  the  pole.  Thus 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  latitude  51*  has  decreased  from 
60  to  38  geographical  miles,  so  that  the  distance  of  Battle  east  of 
the  meridian  of  Qreenwich  is  only  half  of  38  or  19  miles. 

15.  These  two  sets  of  lines  thus  give  a  framework  upon  which 
the  relative  position  of  every  point,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
which  has  been  determined,  can  be  laid  down.  Thus  the  map  of 
the  known  world  has  been  gradually  extended,  and  is  still  in  process 
of  being  perfected,  as  voyagen  and  travellen  to  different  parts  of 
the  earth  accumulate  knowledge  of  its  lands  and  seas,  or  improve  the 
existing  half-knowledge  by  more  accurate  observation. 

16.  When  these  lines  are  laid  down  and  the  map  is  drawn  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  an  artificial  globe,  an  almost  perfect  representation  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  be  obtaiued  ;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  countries  of  the  world  on  a  more  convenient  flat  surface, 
or  a  map  {mappa,  a  towel),  it  is  found  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
give  a  true  representation  of  any  large  portion  of  the  earth  in  this 
way.  One  may  readily  undentand  this  by  trying  to  lay  down  the 
ped  of  an  orange  on  a  flat  surface  without  breaking  it  at  some  point 

17.  Thus  geographera  have  been  driven  to  seek  the  least  inac- 

Black  Sm,  the  norihen  ■horet  of  which  have  an  almoit  Polar  winter,  and  the  hot 
doKita  of  Africa  only  across  the  Mediterranean,  the  habitable  earth  seemed  to  be 
eonfined  within  narrow  limits  from  north  to  sonth ;  bnt  from  east  to  west  the  world 
thflyknew  oCTered  no  such  narrow  limits.  "This  Utter  direction,  therefore,  came  to  be 
waMntd  as  that  of  the  earth's  lenath,  while  the  dimension  along  the  meridian,  or 
north  and  sonth,  was  its  hnadth ;  and  this  mode  of  speaking  stIU  remains  to  ns  in  the 
tens  Longitude  and  Latitude."— Coolmp. 

1  OeneraUy,  bat  emmeonsly,  called  the  prime  or  flnt  meridian.    The  first  meri* 
dknt  lie  1*  east  and  west  of  the  sero  meridian. 
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Fig.  17. 


curate  method  of  projecting^  the  rounded  soriace  on  the  flat  one,  with 
the  result  that  several  meUiods  are  employed,  each  of  which  has  some 
advantage  or  miuimnm  of  disadvantage  to  commend  it  In  that 
named  the  crthographic  projection  (Fig.  17),  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 

conceived  to  be  infinitely  distant,  so 
that,  when  looking  at  the  earth  firom 
a  point  vertically  over  the  equator, 
the  parallels  of  latitude  project  them- 
selves as  straight  lines,  and  the.  meri- 
dians crowd  together  towards  the 
outer  margin  of  the  representation. 
For  this  reason,  though  the  central 
parts  are  well  dbown  by  this  projec- 
tion, the  outer  are  crowded  together 
and  reduced  in  breadth.  Another 
method  of  projection  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, named  the  tUreograpkic  (Fig. 
18),  is  obtained  by  supposing  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  at  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  be  able 
to  look  through  the  solid  sphere  as 
if  it  were  a  globe  of  glass,  so  as  to 
see  the  countries  which  are  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  these  outlines  are  then 
drawn  as  they  would  project  them- 
selves upon  a  screen  stretched  over  a 
section  of  the  globe  from  pole  to 
pole,  facing  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
On  this  plan,  as  ^own  in  the  figure, 
the  central  countries  are  somewhat 
crowded,  those  on  the  outer  border 
of  the  map  expanded.  To  obtain  a 
more  equal  representation  of  the 
equivalent  areas  marked  out  by  the  meridians  and  parallels,  the 
position  of  a  more  favourable  point  of  sight,  between  th6se  employed 
in  the  former  projections,  has  been  calculated,  giving  that  which ' 
is  known  as  the  globtdar  projection  (Fig.  19),  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly used.  On  this,  the  point  of  view  is  assumed  to  be  also  verti- 
cally over  the  centre  of  the  plane  of  projection,  at  a  distance  equal 
to  the  sine  of  45*  of  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

By  none  of  these  projections,  however,  can  more  than  half  of  the 

1  If  a  flat  circuUr  disc  be  held  over  a  flat  saiface  so  that  the  sunlight  oomee  down 
perpendicularlj  apon  ft,  Ita  shadow  will  be  a  perfect  circle  :  but  if  it  be  Inclined,  its 
shadow  passes  into  an  ellipse,  which  will  become  narrower  as  the  plate  is  tamed,  till, 
when  the  light  falls  on  the  edge  only,  the  shadow  becomes  a  straight  line.  The  shadow 
here  is  said  to  be  projected  on  the  surface  beneath,  and  the  plan  of  lepreeenting  th«» 
round  snifsce  of  the  earth  on  a  flat  one  is  also  called  a  prqfseium. 
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earth  be  shown  at  a  siiigle  view,  and  in  none  of  them  are  the  troe 

bearings  of  places,  one  from  another, 

preserved  The  entire  terrestrial  sur- 
face, excepting  the  parts  about  the 

poles,  can,  however,  be  shown  by  a 

method  invented  by  a  geographer  of 

Flanders  named  Qerhard  Eremer,  who 

first  published  his   chart  in    1566.  | 

His  device  is  retained  to  this  day  as 

the  basis  of  all  charts  for  the  use  of  sear 

men,  and  is  known  by  the  Latinised 

form  of  his  name  as  MercaJUn^t  chart 

(Fig.  20X    The  earth  is  here  conceived 

to  have  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  along 

the  length  of  which  ^e  meridians 

are  represented  by  equidistant  straight  lines.  The  parallels  are  also 
represented  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  former,  but  placed  at  distances  which 
are  increased  outward  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
true  shape  of  every  individual  part  of  the 
land,  and  its  true  bearing  from  every  other 
part,  is  preserved,  though  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  map,  as  compared 
with  the  equatorial,  come  to  be  grossly 
J  exaggerated  in  size.  Qreenland,  for  ex- 
ample, appears  to  be  six  or  eight  times  as 
large  as  tiie  peninsula  of  India,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  not  half  as  large.  The  maps 
in  the  foregoing  historical    chapters   are 
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drawn  upon  this  method,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  have  been  omitted  from  them. 

18.  When  it  is  desired  to  represent 
only  one  country  of  the  world,  such  as 
England,  on  the  map,  another  plan,  which 
^  gives  more  accurate  results  for  such  a  small 
area,  is  adopted.  This  device  may  be 
understood  by  supposing  a  cone  of  paper  to  be  set  upon  an  arti- 
ficial globe  in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  touches  the  globe  along 
the  central  parallel  of  the  country  to  be  shown  on  the  map.  (In 
the  case  of  England  the  cone  would  be  made  to  touch  along  the 
fifty-third  parallel.)  The  meridians  and  the  parallels  on  each  side 
of  this  central  one  are  then  conceived  to  be  brought  up  to  meet 
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the  cone,  and  to  be  projected  on  it  along  with  the  outlines  of 
the  land  between  them.  When  the  cone  ia  unfolded,  it  may  be 
spread  out  on  a  flat  sorfiaoe.  In  this  case  the  country  lying  along 
the  central  line  of  the  map,  where  the  cone  touches  upon  the 
sphere,  is  represented  with  perfect  accuracy;  on  each  side  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  diBtortion,  which  increases  as  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  map  is  extended.  Almost  all  the  special  maps  in 
the  second  part  of  this  book  are  drawn  upon  this  plan,  or  on  a 
modification  of  it  which  supposes  the  cone  to  cut  the  globe  throu^ 
two  parallels  of  the  area  to  be  mapped,  which  are  chosen  at  such  a 
distance  from  one  another  that  the  error  is  more  equally  distributed 
oyer  the  whole  map,  which  is  perfect  along  two  lines  instead  of  one 
only. 

11.  PROPER  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  How  long  ago  it  is  since  men  began  to  doubt  the  belief  that 
the  earth  was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  uniyerse,  round  which  the  sun 
and  all  the  heayenly  bodies  moyed  in  circles,  cannot  be  known,  but 
the  germ  of  the  system  which  bears  the  name  of  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer  of  Thorn  in  Prussia  (1473-1643),  seems  to  haye  existed 
already  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece.  Through  him,  howeyer, 
the  system  of  the  world  now  known  to  be  the  true  one,  representing 
the  sun  to  bethecentre  round  which  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets 
moye,  first  gained  definite  form,  enabling  the  complex  and  apparently 
irregular  paths  of  some  of  the  heayenly  bodies  to  be  understood  as 
parts  of  an  orderly  system.  To  Kepler  of  Magstadt  in  Wiirtemberg 
(1671-1630)  is  due  the  subsequent  discoyery  that  the  orbit  of  the 
planets  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical,  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  in  each 
case  being  occupied  by  the  sun.  The  revelation  of  the  governing 
principle  of  these  movements  in  the  grand  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion, which  gives  completeness  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  universe, 
was  left  for  tiie  English  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727).  Later  dis- 
covery makes  it  clear  that  the  whole  solar  system,  the  sun  with  all 
its  planets,  has  itself  an  onward  movement  through  space. 

2.  It  is,  howeyer,  with  those  movements  of  the  earth  which 
directly  affect  the  condition  of  its  surface  that  we  have  here  to  do. 
The  first  of  these  is  its  movement  of  rotationy  whereby  it  spins 
round  continuously  on  an  imaginary  axis  which  coincides  with  its 
polar  diameter,  the  extremities  being  called  the  poles.  This  rota- 
tion is  from  west  to  east.  The  second  movement  is  that  6f  trans- 
lotion  or  revolution  round  the  sun. 

3.  Without  long-continued  and  doee  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince 
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onnelTeB  practically  from  any  external  appearances  that  the  earth 
leallj  moves.  We  feel  no  movementi  for  there  is  no  halt  or  friction^ 
and  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  ns,  held  in  its  place  by  gravita- 
tion, forms  an  integral  part  of  the  globe  in  its  passage  through 
space,  taking  as  perfect  a  share  in  its  rotation  as  the  sea  or  land  does. 
Remembering  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  accepted  the 
nataml  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  apparent  change  of  place  of 
the  ran  and  stars,  by  believing  that  they  did  move  round  the  earth 
ftom  east  to  west 

4.  But  without  looking  beyond  the  globe  itself,  it  can  be  shown 
by  experiments  that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  here  in  error.  An 
experiment  which  is  a  very  convincing  one,  and  one  that  has  been 
made  with  great  care  and  accuracy,^  is  that  of  observing  the  &11  of  a 
Btone  or  a  diot  from  a  vertical  height. 

It  may  readily  be  understood  that  if  the       w rrr^ 

earth  be  revolving  from  west  to  east, 

the  top  of  a  high  tower  must  describe 

a  larger  circle  round  the  centre  of  the 

earth  than  its  base,  and  must  move  in 

some  degree  faster  than  the  ground  on   ^^  ^  21. 

which  it  stands.     If,  then,  a  shot  be 

carried  to  the  top  of  such  a  tower,  it  will  there  acquire  a  rate  of 

movement,  which  will  be  greater  than  it  had  at  the  base  of  the 

tower  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  to  which  it  has  been  carried. 

If  now  the  shot  be  let  ftdl,  it  will  retain  during  its  descent  the  speed 

of  revolution  that  it  has  acquired  at  the  top  of  the  tower ;  it  will 

decline  a  little  eastward  from  the  perpendicular,  and  will  strike  the 

giound  on  that  side  of  the  base  of  the  tower. 

A  very  interesting  experimental  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
fint  made  by  M.  Foucault,  is  afforded  by  a  freely  suspended  pen- 
dulum. The  plane  of  vibration  of  such  a  pendulum  appeara  to  turn 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  that  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  pendulum  indeed  maintains 
its  uniform  swing,  but  the  earth  turns  beneath  it  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  such  a  pendulum  to  be  hung  over  the  pole  of  the  earth 
and  swung  at  starting  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  London  ; 

1  The  flnt  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Riceioli,  In  1640,  from  the  tower 
I>e^  Aalnelll  at  Bologna,  firom  a  height  of  260  feet.  Their  anthor  erroneously  inferred 
from  the  reenlto  obtained  that  the  earth  stood  btiU.  Newton,  in  1679.  maintained  that 
thct  proved  the  contrary,  but  the  experiments  made  at  his  suggestion  by  the  Royai 
Society  fatted  to  demonstrate  this.  It  was  not  tiU  about  112  years  after  this  that 
Gugliehninl,  of  Bologna,  made  the  first  satisfkctoiy  experiments  from  the  tower  Degli 
Asinelli,  by  dropping  lead  bullets  upon  a  cake  of  wax  spread  beneath.  In  1802  a 
•oies  of  experiments  was  made  by  Dr.  Benzenberg  ftom  81  Michael's  Tower  in  Ham- 
bnn,  from  a  height  of  260  feet ;  and  in  1881  another  extensive  series  by  Professor  Reich 
in  the  mines  of  ISreiberg  in  Saxony,  with  a  depth  of  fall  of  620  feet  In  all  of  these  the 
Miterty  dlreetioii  was  dearly  shown. 

I 
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if  it  Tibiatafl  constantly  in  the  oone  direction,  and  it  will  do  so  Qnleai 
diatorbed  by  some  force,  the  levolntion  of  the  earth  belov  it  once 
in  24  honra  vonld  make  it  appear  aa  if  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's 
motion  were  taming  once  round  in  24  horns,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  it  will  coincide  with  every  other  meridian  in  torn. 
This  experiment  has  not  actoally  been  made  at  die  pole,  but  has 
been  tried  at  many  different  latLtades  between  that  and  the  equator, 
where  the  effect  ceases.  In  the  latitude  of  London,  such  a  freely 
suspended  pendulum  will  appear  to  change  its  plane  of  vibxation 
round  a  circle  in  about  30  hours. 

5.  The  form  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  earth,  the  flattening 
of  its  polar  regions  and  the  bulging  of  the  equatorial,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  tmiform  rotation  of  the  earth  on  an  axis,  showing 
as  it  does  the  tendency  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  rotating 
the  most  rapidly  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravitation. 

6.  One  most  important  purpose  accomplished  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  Ib  that  of  maintaining  the  position  of  its  parts  in  relation 
to  the  sun.  But  for  its  rotation,  the  earth  might  change  its  position 
continually  with  regard  to  the  son,  the  source  of  its  heat  and 
light,  wilji  the  effect  of  introducing  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
temperature.  The  example  of  a  common  spinning-top  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  effect  of  rotation  in  keeping  a  body  in  one  position,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  top  with  its  pdnt  on  the  ground  without 
having  caused  it  to  rotate  ;  once  set  in  rapid  rotation,  however,  it 
requires  considerable  force  to  upset  it  It  is  with  this  very  object 
of  keeping  a  projectile  in  one  constant  position,  by  means  of  rapid 
rotation  during  its  flight,  that  rifling  is  used  in  guns  and  cannon. 
The  top  slackens  its  speed  and  falls  at  last  because  its  motion  has 
been  overcome  by  the  friction  of  the  point  on  the  ground,  and  of 
the  air  around  it  The  earth,  revolving  in  empty  space,  carrying 
its  atmosphere  with  it,  continues  to  rotate  because  there  is  no 
friction  to  retard  its  motion.  The  most  ancient  astronomical  observa- 
tions, compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  show  that,  for  2000 
years  at  least,  the  earth  has  not  perceptibly  slackened  its  speed  of 
rotation. 

7.  The  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  the  interpretation 
of  most  of  the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — the 
•apparent  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east,  its  passage  across  the  sky 
during  the  day,  and  its  setting  in  the  west,  as  well  as  the  similar 
movements  of  aJl  the  stars  by  night  The  turning  of  any  part  of 
the  earth  towards  and  Awpj  from  the  illuminating  sun  into  the 
shadow  gives  alternate  day  and  nighL  The  time  elapsing  between 
two  successive  passages  of  a  place  beneath  the  sun  gives  the  astro- 
nomical day  of  24  hours ;  the  civil  day  of  like  period  is  reckoned 
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from  one  midnight  to  am)ther,  or  from  the  moment  when  the  place 
18  futhert  tuned  from  the  son  till  its  return  to  that  station.  Sinoe 
every  point  of  earth's  snifaoey  from  east  to  west,  or  along  each  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  necessarily  has  a  different  meridian^  or 
has  its  midday  at  a  different  time,  it  follows  that  at  any  moment 
all  times  of  day  and  night  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  One  place  on  a  particular  parallel  may  be  turning  from 
shadow  into  sunlight,  and  have  its  morning ;  while  a  second,  distant 
eastward  from  the  first  by  a  quarter  of  the  drcumfeience,  has  its 
midday ;  a  third,  at  a  like  distance  farther  on,  is  just  levolying 
horn  the  lighter  side  of  the  east  into  the  darkness,  and  has  its  even- 
ing ;  and  a  fourth,  a  quarter  of  the  drcumferenoe  &rther,  ia  in  the 
deepest  of  the  midnight  shadow.  Thus,  when  the  parts  of  America 
about  the  Mississippi  are  revolving  into  the  morning  light,  it  is 
already  noon  in  the  British  Isles,  evening  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
in  India,  and  midnight  in  New  Zealand. 

8.  But  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  interpret  all  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  a  former  chapter 
we  have  been  observing  how,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  the 
son  seems  to  change  its  position  in  the  sky ;  how  it  rises  gradually 
from  the  low  flat  arch  it  seems  to  make  in  midwinter,  higher  and 
higher  In  spring,  tiU  at  midsummer  it  takes  its  highest  arch  across 
the  heavens,  and  then  sinks  gradually  back  again,  throwing  longer 
and  longer  shadows,  till  they  are  longest  in  midwinter  again.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  the  period  of  time  we  call  a  year,  the  sun  has  com- 
pleted one  series  of  apparent  changes,  from  its  lowest  arch  to  its 
hi^est,  and  back  to  the  lowest  again.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former 
one  of  the  sun's  apparent  passage  acroBS  the  sky,  the  first  evidence 
of  the  senses  is  that  the  earth  is  standing  still  and  the  sun  moving  to 
and  fro  in  the  heavens.  The  apparent  change  is,  however,  in  fact 
due  to  the  real  movement  of  the  earth  roimd  the  sun  ;  and  just  as 
one  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  one  day,  so  the  time  of  one 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  defines  the  year  of  365^  days. 

9.  Evidence  of  this  second  great  movement  of  the  earth — ^that 
of  translation  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun — is  not  derivable  from 
anytidng  that  can  be  experienced  on  the  earth  itself^  but  depends 
wholly  upon  observation  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
apparent  movements.  To  understand  these  we  should  consider  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  earth,  and  their  comparative  sisea 

The  distance  between  sun  and  earth,  as  determined  by  astro- 
nomers, is  in  round  numbers  02  millions  of  milea  If  an  express 
tnin  had  started  to  accomplish  the  distance  in  the  year  1700,  and 
maintained  its  speed  all  the  way,  it  would  by  this  time  be  approaeh- 
ingtheson. 
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Now  with  legaxd  to  the  magtidtiude  of  the  snxL  Its  diiimeter  is 
106  times  that  of  the  earth  nearlj,  and  in  bulk  its  vut  ^6be 
is  a  million  and  a  quarter  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Figuresy  however,  give  no  adequate  conception  of  this  enormoiis 
dii^roportion  in  size ;  a  moie  distinct  idea  will  he  obtained  if 
we  compare  the  sun  to  a  globe  of  six  feet  in  diameter;  then 
the  earth  on  the  same  scale  will  be  represented  by  a  little  pellet 
of  the  same  diameter  as  a  threepenny  piece.  Or  if  you  take  the 
length  of  a  page  of  this  book  to  represent  the  sun's  diameter,  that 
of  the  earth  will  be  smaller,  on  the  same  scale,  than  one  of  the 
letter  o  types  on  the  page.  Now,  it  would  be  quite  contnoy  to  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  such  a  vast  body  as  the 
sun  should  revolve  round  one  comparatively  so  minute  as  the  earth ; 
but  quite  in  accordance  with  it  that  the  earth  should  belong  to  a 
system  of  planets  circling  round  the  sun. 

10.  The  analogous  movements  of  the  other  planets,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  this  orbital  movement  of  the 
eartL  These  are  seen  to  disappear  and  reappear  behind  the  sun, 
and  the  telescope  shows  that  each  has  a  greater  or  less  suxfiue 
enlightened,  and  has  greater  or  less  apparent  size,  according  to  its 
position. 

11.  By  means  of  the  telescope,  also,  it  has  been  observed  that  each 
of  the  fixed  stars  apparently  describes  a  small  ellipse  round  its  true 
position  within  the  period  of  a  year,  an  appearance  which  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  admitting  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth  round  Uie  sun.  'Diese  stars  are  so  immensely  distant  from  the 
earth,  even  as  compared  with  the  sun's  distance,  that  this  apparent 
and  very  slight  change  of  their  position  in  the  heavens  can  only  be 
determined  by  dose  scrutiny,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  puipoees 
they  are  for  us  fixed,  and  the  interval  of  time  between  two  sucoessiTe 
passages  of  one  of  these  stars  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  (the 
sidereal  day)  marks  the  true  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its 
axis.  The  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun  o^er 
a  meridian  (the  solar  day  by  which  we  reckon)  is,  however,  ob- 
served to  be  longer  by  about  four  minutes  than  the  interval  between 
two  passages  of  a  star.  Why  should  this  be?  If  the  earth  simply 
revolved  on  its  axis,  and  had  no  other  movement,  the  sun  and 
the  stars  would  reach  the  meridian  after  the  same  interval  TLe 
fact  is  that  the  solar  day  does  not  represent  merely  one  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  but  this  movement,  combined  with  that  of 
a  movement  of  translation  through  space  round  the  sun.  This 
movement  of  translation  through  a  circuit  of  360°  round  the  sun  is 
accomplished  in  a  year,  or  365  days ;  so  that  nearly  a  degree  of  the 
circuit  is  traversed  by  the  earth  every  day.     But  a  360th  part  of  a 
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6mj  of  twentf-foQT  honTB  is  four  minutes;  so  that  the  change  of 
position  of  the  earth  due  to  one  day's  advance  in  the  annnal  ciicnit 
round  the  son  corresponds  to  an  addition  of  four  minutes  to  the 
time  of  daily  reyolution. 

The  observed  difference  in  length  of  the  sidereal  and  solar  day 
thus  gives  us  another  evidence  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  son.^ 

12.  But  the  path  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  not  a  drde. 
Aorarate  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  From  one  part  of  the 
earth's  orbit  the  sun's  diameter  is  measurably  smaller;  from  another 
it  is  sensibly  larger;  and  this  appearance  can  result  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  greater  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  one 
period  than  at  another.  The  sun's  apparent  diameter  increases  up 
to  the  beginning  of  January,  and  at  ^t  time  the  earth  ia  said  to 
be  in  paiheUon^  (near  the  sun) ;  thenceforward  till  July  the  appa- 
rent size  of  the  sun  decreasesy  so  that  in  July  the  earth  is  said  to  be 
in  apheUon  (distant  from  the  sun).  The  change  of  its  distance  from 
the  son  between  these  times  is  found  to  be  nearly  l-30th  of  the 
mean  distance,  or  about  three  millions  of  miles.  Now,  since  the 
son  ia  the  great  source  of  heat,  it  seems  at  first  sight  fair  to  assume 
that  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth's  surfiEU»  must  be 
much  greater  at  one  part  of  the  orbit — ^that  in  which  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  sun — than  at  the  other  extreme.  Here,  however,  a 
remarkable  law  comes  in  to  show  that  the  distribution  of  heat  is 
after  all  equalised ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  path  varies  in 
soeh  a  proportion,  that  ex- 
actly equal  amounts  of  heat 
are  received  by  it  frx)m  the 
son  in  passing  over  equal 
angles  xound  it 

13.  The  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  22}  gives  an 
exaggerated  representation  Fig.sa. 
of  the  ellipse  of  the  earth's 

orbit    If  we  suppose  it  to  be  divided  into  two  segments  by  the  line 

1  It  !■  u  Intanttlng  experiment  and  one  that  ntpOna  no  Instrnmenti.  to  eetab- 
Udi  this  fket  for  oonelves.  To  do  Uiis,  it  li  only  neceiMiy  to  itand  to  the  north  of 
Noie  weU^fined  rertioal  ot(}eet,  each  m  the  angle  of  a  honae  or  a  flagstaff;  and  by 
plidng  the  eye  at  a  certain  fixed  point,  to  note  by  watch  the  exact  timea  of  two  dia- 
appaanaoea  of  the  aame  fixed  atar  (choodng  a  bright  one)  behind  the  balldiDg.  Next» 
oKKve  the  timea  of  two  dlaappeaTaneee  of  the  aame  edge  of  ttie  eon  behind  the  aame 
▼crtkal  Una.  oalng  a  bit  of  amoked  glaaa  to  protect  the  eye,  and  compare  the  length  of 
Uie  lidenal  day--4he  Interral  between  the  two  dlaappearancea  of  tlie  atar— with  the 
iolar  day,  or  the  Interral  between  the  two  oonreaponding  paaaagea  of  the  ion. 
■  PeK near, iUUot boil:  Qpottom,liMli09  9wnL. 
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AB  paasmg  throngli  the  mm,  and  the  earth  to  cdiealate  £rom  A 
through  the  perihelion  point  roond  to  B,  it  will  have  paaeed  throng 
180^ ;  and  as  many  degrees  will  be  passed  through  in  completing  the 
circuit  from  B  round  through  aphelion  to  A  again.  But  these  segments 
will  be  passed  through  in  unequal  times ;  that  on  the  side  of  peri- 
helion in  shorter,  the  opposite  in  longer  time,  in  proportion  to 
their  area ;  the  more  rapid  passage  through  the  smaller  segment 
compensating  for  the  greater  proximity  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  there, 
and  thus  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  heat-supply  from  equinox 
to  equinox. 

14.  Admitting  the  &ct  of  the  earth's  motion  of  translation  round 
the  sun,  this  in  itself  does  not  aoeoxmt  for  the  apparent  change 
of  the  sun's  altitude  in  the  heavens  from  week  to  week  that  we  have 
been  observing.  To  explain  this  we  must  consider  next  the  position 
with  regeod  to  the  sun  which  the  earth  maintaiuB  in  its  annual 
transit  We  have  seen  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion in  free  space,  its  axis  must  maintain  the  same  direction; 
that  is,  it  must  always  remain  parallel  to  itseUl  Suppose  now  that 
this  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  movement  round 
the  sun,  or  to  an  imaginary  radius  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  as  in 
Figure  23,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  would  bring  every  part  of  its 
stwhce  in  succession  beneath  the  sun's  ligjht  and  heat  i  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  would  always  divide  the  illuminated  from 
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the  shadow  side;  day  and  night  would  be  of  equal  length  all  over 
the  world,  and  all  the  year  round.    But  now  suppose  the  earth's 
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axis  were  parallel-  to  the  plane  of  motion  round  the  son,  as  in 
Figme  24,  it  is  evident  that  during  a  long  period  of  the  passage 
round  the  sun,  one  half  of  the  earth  would  remain  in  constant 
darkness,  while  the  other  half  had  lastiiig  daylight ;  one  side  would 
experience  the  severest  firosts,  while  the  other  was  humed  up  with 
exoessiye  heat 

15.  The  actual  position  of  the  earth's  axis  is  neither  that  of 
the  first  nor  the  second  supposed  case,  hut  in  an  intermediate 
position,  inclined  66 1°  to  the  plane  of  its  orhit,  called  that  of  the 
edipHCf  being  the  plane  in  which  eclipses  of  ihe  sun  and  moon 
can  alone  take  pla<».  In  other  words,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  in- 
dioed  23}*  £rom  one  that  would  be  perpendicular  to  a  ray  from 
the  sun. 

16.  The  position  which  the  earth  thus  occupies  relatively  to  the 
son  at  various  stages  of  its  annual  round  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  This  shows  the 
earth  at  four  positions  in  its  orbit,  each  90"  apart  The  shaded  por- 
tions here  represent  the  dark  or  night  hemisphere,  the  bright  those 
which  are  imder  the  sun's  light  When  the  earth  is  in  the  positions 
A  and  C  the  sun  is  vertically  over  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic.  In  these  positions,  which  conespond  to 
those  which  the  earth  reaches  in  March  and  September,  the  boundary 
between  the  lightened  and  dark  sides  runs  exactly  along  a  meridian 
and  through  the  poles.  For  the  time  every  point  on  its  sur&ce 
describee  half  its  dedly  rotation  in  darkness,  hiJf  in  light ;  so  that 
day  and  night  are  eadi  twelve  hours  long  all  over  the  globe.  Hence 
the  term  equinooR.  The  earth  is  in  the  position  A  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  or  spring  equinox,  and  at  C  during  the  autumnal 
equiuox,  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  As  the  earth  reaches  the 
position  B,  its  axis  continues  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  its 
northem  pole  appears  to  incline  more  and  more  towards  the  sun, 
aUowing  a  still  increasing  part  of  each  circle  of  latitude  north  of  the 
equator  to  be  reached  by  the  sun,  which  consequently,  to  an  observer 
at  any  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  in  England,  seems  to 
rise  more  and  more  in  the  heavens,  and  to  make  a  higher  and  larger 
areh.  The  days  consequently  grow  longer  and  longer,  till,  when  Uie 
earth  has  reached  the  position  B,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  sun  is 
vertical  over  the  nortiiem  tropic  or  turning  point,  tiie  Tropie  oj 
(kmeer,  and  the  North  Pole  with  all  the  lands  round  it  within  a 
radius  of  23}**,  or  within  the  Arctic  Otre^tf,  remains  constantly  enlight- 
ened. At  the  same  time,  all  within  a  similar  radius  round  the 
South  Pole  turns  in  continued  darkness.  This  then  is  the  position 
of  the  summer  BoUtiee  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  so  called  because 
when  reaching  the  tropic  the  sun's  meridianaltitnde  varies  so  little  from 
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day  to  day  as  toseem  to  stand  stilL  Advancing  loond  another  qnarter 
of  its  dieoitythe  earth  approaches  the  position  of  the  antomnal  equinox, 
when  dajs  and  nights  are  again  equalised  ;  passing  this,  on  towards 
the  position  D,  the  southern  half  of  the  esrth,  ss  you  will  under- 
stand from  the  illustration,  seems  to  become  inclined  towards  the 
sun  ;  to  u&  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  sun  then  seems  to  travel 
by  a  lower  and  lower  arch  through  the  sky,  and  the  days  become 
shorter  and  shorter.  For  the  southern  hemisphere,  however,  they 
are  now  increasing  in  length,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  the  circle  of 
23^**  round  the  South  Pole,  the  ArUarciie  cap  of  the  earth,  comes  into 
continued  daylight,  the  sun  at  the  same  time  reaching  its  southern 
turning  point  or  tropic,  23^*  south  of  the  equator,  called  the  Tropie 
of  Caprieanu  This  then  is  the  midwinter  position  of  the  northem, 
tiie  midsummer  position  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

17.  We  can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  the  sun's  path  seems 
to  rise  and  sink  gradually  during  the  year.  In  the  illustration,  the 
true  sizes  of  the  sun  and  earth  could  not  be  ahown,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  misled  by  it  From  the  immense  distance  of  the 
sun  its  rays  reach  the  earth  in  parallel  lines,  not  in  divergent  rays 
as  a  glance  at  the  illustration  might  suggest  Remembering  this,  if 
you  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  radius  from  the  sun,  to  meet  the 
latitude  of  50*  N.  (that  of  south  England)  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
next  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  and  winter  positions  B  and  D,  yoa 
will  notice  what  a  large  angle  the  sun's  rays  form  with  the  earth  at 
that  latitude  in  midsummer,  and  how  small  an  angle  in  winter.  Thus 
it  IB  that  in  the  latitude  of  London  the  sun  appears  to  vary  in  its 
meridian  or  midday  altitude  above  our  horizon,  increasing  its  arch 
gradually  from  one  of  a  height  of  15*  in  midwinter  to  one  of  6S*  in 
midsummer. 

18.  Sinoe  the  sun  is  the  great  source  of  the  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  iempenUwre 
of  any  part  of  the  surface  mainly  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine it  receives.  Wh^en  any  pifft  of  the  earUi  u  turned  towards  the 
sun  it  IB  receiving  heat,  when  it  has  turned  away  from  the  sun  at  night 
into  the  darkness,  it  rapidly  parts  with  heat  by  radiation.  As  the 
average  temperature  of  every  place  on  the  earth,  observed  from  year 
to  year  carefully  by  thermometer,  is  found  to  remain  very  nearly  con- 
stant, it  follows  that  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun, 
and  the  amount  radiated  away  into  space,  must  be  nearly  balanced ; 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  heat  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  no  rapid  increment  of  cold  in  any  region. 

19.  The  amount  of  heat  received  by  any  place  during  the  year, 
however,  varies  not  only  with  the  time  of  its  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  or  the  length  of  day  and  night,  but  in  a  still  greater  d^ree 
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with  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  solar  zaya,  the  apparent  height 
of  the  son  above  its  horizon.  It  is  obvions  that  the  rays  which 
&11  vertically  are  the  most  concentrated  of  aU,  and  that  those 
which  fall  slantingly  are  more  diffused,  the  diffusion  increasing 
with  the  amoont  of  obliquity.  This  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  26), 
which  represents  a  ray 
of  light  of  the  same 
breadth  striking  the 
ground  at  three  differ- 
ent angles.  When  it 
fidls  perpendicularly 
it  is  concentrated  on 
a  space  of  the  ground 
wMch  is  only  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  ray  ;  as  the  angle  of  incidence  decreases,  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  ray  are  spread  over  a  much  greater  breadth, 
snd  are  weakened  in  proportion. 

80.  This  fact  of  decrease  of  temperature  with  increasing  obli- 
quity of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  enables  us  to  understand  both 
those  variatians  of  temperature  which  are  experienced  between  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  and  the  changes  of  warmth  during  the  period 
of  a  day,  from  the  cool  morning,  when  the  earth  is  turning  to 
meet  the  sun's  almost  level  rays  up  to  the  heat  of  midday,  when 
its  lig^t  is  pouring  down  upon  us  from  the  crown  of  its  arch  in  the 
Ay. 

21.  Thus  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  globe,  receiving  the  most 
direct  rays,  are  the  hottest  of  all ;  the  cone  between  the  two 
tropics,  or  apparent  turning  points  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  sun 
can  never  appear  at  a  greater  distance  than  twice  the  distance  of 
each  tropic  from  the  equator  (23^  +  23^),  or  47^  from  the  zenith 
of  an  observer  in  any  part  of  the  zone,  is  on  this  account  called 
the  torrid  or  hot  zone.'  It  has  little  seasonal  change.  Between  the 
tropics  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circle,  the  sun's  midday  altitude 
has  a  range  nearly  from  the  zenith,  on  the  borders  of  each  tropic, 
down  to  the  horizon  on  the  skirts  of  the  polar  circles ;  the  belts 
mariLed  out  between  the  tropics  and  the  pokr  circles  are  thus  called 
the  Un^peraU  zones,  and  have  very  marked  Heasonal  changes.  The 
cape  of  the  globe  within  the  polar  circles,  each  of  which  receives 
but  scanty  heat  from  the  almost  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  during 
ita  long  daylight,  and  is  in  the  shadow  side  of  the  earth  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  each  year,  are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
are  thus  appropriately  called  the  friffid  zones,  or  the  ArcUe  and 
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Aniairctio  regiom.    In  these  the  sun  never  appears  at  a  higher  leTel 
above  the  horiion  than  twice  23^  or  47  degrees. 

S2.  A  ray  of  sonlight,  besides  «be£iig  more  diffosed  or  spread 
over  a  larger  space  in  reaching  the  earth  at  a  low  angle,  loees  part 
of  its  heat  by  absorption  in  the  earth's  atmosphere :  the  farther  a 
ray  has  to  pass  through  the  air,  or  the  more  obliquely  it  falls,  the 
more  its  heat  will  then  be  absofML  Part  is  also  r^tected  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  lost  to  the  earth,  the  loss  on  this  account  being 
also  greater  the  more  the  obliquity  increases. 

23.  From  all  these  considerations  it  results  that  in  companaan 
with  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  vertical  son, 
the  quantity  is  reduced  by  about  a  fourth  when  the  sun's  meridional 
altitude  is  60**,  by  a  third  when  it  is  60*,  by  nearly  a  half  when  it 
is  36*,  and  by  about  three-fourths  of  its  amount  when  the  sun's 
altitude  is  26^  When  the  sun's  arch  is  as  little  as  6*  above  the 
horizon,  the  comparative  amount  of  heat  received  from  its  rays  is 
but  rWth  part  of  that  given  by  the  vertical  sun ;  a  result  which 
enables  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  during  the  long-continaed 
daylight  experienced  within  tiie  polar  circles  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  ice  which  characterises  these  regions  is  not  entirely  melted 
away  by  the  sun*s  rays. 

24.  If  there  were  no  other  circumstances  affecting  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  sun's  heat,  or  if  the  earth  were  perfeedy  unifonn  in 
surfiEuse,  the  temperature  of  each  belt  would  decrease  equally  at  each 
season  by  the  parallels  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  the  zones,  torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid,  with  their  definite 
boundaries,  would  be  precise  limits  of  climate ;  but  other  causes 
intervene  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  these  divisions,  and  this  leads 
us  to  consider  next  the  dis^bution  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 


III.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  AND  SEA. 

1.  We  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  how  for  centuries  after  Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  Magellan  had  sailed  through  the  vast  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  men  dung  still  to  the  idea  of  a  great  southern  continent,  a 
land  ih&t  must  exist,  it  was  thought,  to  maintain  the  balanoe  of  the 
great  continents,  the  coast-lines  of  which  were  beginning  to  be  known 
in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  how  Tasman,  when  he  discovered 
New  Zealand,  following  this  idea,  believed  it  to  be  no  other  than 
a  part  of  Staaten  Land  which  his  countrymen  Schouten  and  Lemaiie 
had  seen  to  southward  of  Magellan's  Strait ;  and  how  it  was  not  till 
Cook,  in  his  great  voyages  during  the  eighteenth  century,  had  sailed 
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bttck  and  forward  zigzag  all  thiongli  the  region  in  which  this 
mythical  sonthem  continent  had  been  depicted  npon  the  maps  of 
the  world,  finding  nothing  but  sea  np  to  the  ice-barrieis  of  the 
Antarctic  region,  ^t  the  enormons  expanse  of  water  in  the  sonthem 
hemisphere  of  the  globe  was  finally  realised. 

2.  Now  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  coast-lines  of  the  globe 
have  been  mapped  ont,  it  requires  bnt  a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the 
world  to  convince  oneself  that  the  sea  coven  a  &r  greater  portion  of 
the  earth's  snifiioe  than  is  exposed  as  dry  land.  About  three 
quarteiB  of  the  sor&oe  is  occupied  by  ocean,  leaving  only  one 
quarter  above  the  sea ;  or,  if  we  measure  still  more  accurately,  we 
find  that  of  the  198  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  globe's  superficial 
area,  52^  millions  only  are  occupied  by  land,  and  146^  millions  by 
water. 

3.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  is  a 
very  irregular  one ;  that  the  land  is  crowded  together  in  that 
hemisphere  which  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  that  this  half  of  the 
globe  has  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  as  the  corresponding 
southern  half.  I^  however,  we  suppose  the  globe  to  be  divided  into 
hemispheres,  one  of  which  has  its  pole  in  southern  England,  the 
other  near  New  Zealand,  and  draw  a  map  of  the  world  on  this  plan, 
as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  86),  the  contrast  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  is  brought  out  most  clearly  of  alL  The  hemisphere  with 
England  as  its  centre  embraces  nearly  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
besides  North  America  and  South  America  except  its  southern  pro- 
longation ;  while  the  other  hemisphere,  of  which  New  Zealand  is 
the  centre,  shows  no  land  except  this,  and  Australia,  the  East  India 
Islands,  and  the  long  southern  cape  of  South  America.  On  this 
aeoount  the  halves  of  the  globe  shown  in  the  figure  have  been  called 
the  continental  or  land  and  the  oceanic  or  water  hemispheres. 

4.  In  looking  at  the  chart  the  general  outward  similarity  in 
the  form  of  the  great  masses  of  the  land  called  the  continents^  can- 
not hSl  to  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  feature.  Each  of  the  four,  as 
shown  in  the  land  hemisphere — ^Asia,  Africa,North  America,andSouth 
America — ^is  massive  and  broad  toward  the  north,  but  tapering  and 
wedge-like  to  the  south.  The  islands  or  fragmentary  parts  of  the 
land  appear  as  a  rule  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  continents  ,* 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  Madagascar 
to  the  south-east  of  Africa,  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  south- 
east of  North  America,  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  south-east  of 
South  America. 

5.  While  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  masses 
of  the  land,  strong  contrasts  are  presented  when  we  come  to  look  at 
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their  outline  moie  in  detalL  Some  leach  out  in  spreading  members, 
others  are  rounded  and  compact  Looking  at  the  continent  oi 
Europe  and  Ata^  we  see  that  it  is  deeply  cat  into  by  arms  and 
bays  of  the  ocean,  between  which  corresponding  promontories  and 
pemnsulas  ^  of  the  land  ran  oat  On  the  European  side  are  the 
great  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  corresponding  to  a 
series  of  peninsulas  such  as  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Denmark, 
and  Scandinavia.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  continent  also  branches 
oat  in  the  peninsulas  of  Kamtchatka  and  Corea,  in  the  great  promon- 
tories of  fdrther  India,  Hindustan,  and  Arabia.  AMca  by  contrast 
is  rounded  and  doee  in  outline,  and  has  no  single  deep  inlet  in  its 
coast-line.  Its  rounded  form  is  nearly  copied  in  Australia  and  in 
South  America,  but  North  America,  like  Asia  and  Europe,  has  deep 
bays  and  branching  arms  on  both  coasts,  such  as  those  of  Alaska 
and  C^difomia  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Florida  on  the  Atlantic  coast-line. 

6.  When  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  discovery,  and  after  that  of  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  and 
drilisatioii  over  the  earth,  this  study  of  the  external  form  of  the  lands 
of  the  globe,  and  the  shape  of  their  coast-line,  becomes  one  of 
remarkable  interest  Discovery  has  always  advanced  &r  more 
rapidly  by  sea  than  by  land.  Now  those  parts  of  the  land  which 
are  moat  easily  approached  by  sea  from  any  direction  are  the 
small  fragments  of  it  (the  islands)  which  are  bathed  on  all  sides 
by  the  ocean ;  after  these,  in  point  of  accessibility,  come  those 
shores  in  which  deep  inlets  and  projecting  peninsulas  give 
smoother  water  and  shelter  to  approaching  ships.  Those  coasts 
which  are  rounded  and  unbroken  and  exposed  to  the  unchecked 
power  of  the  ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  a  harbour  to  the 
approaching  vessel,  or  an  easy  landing  to  its  crew. 

7.  In  a  former  paragraph  it  has  been  stated  that  the  position  of 
any  point  on  the  sio&ce  of  the  earth  is  determined  by  reference  to 
its  latitude^  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the  central  line  of  the 
equator;  and  longitude,  its  distance  east  or  west  of  a  chosen  zero 
meridian,  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  This,  however,  is  still  an 
imperfect  determination,  for  it  omits  the  consideration  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface  in  respect  to  other  neigh- 
bouring pointa  The  third  co-ordinate  of  elevation  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  definition  of  position. 

8.  Since  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  all  measurements  of 
height  or  depth  must  be  referred  to  one  uniform  datum  line  or 
starting  point,  the  level  of  the  surfiace  of  the  sea  has  been  adopted 
as  giving  the  zero  line  of  all  measurements  of  so-called  abeolute 

1  Pmiu  "  almoft."  UmOa,  "  an  iabmd.'* 
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heiglit  above,  or  absolate  depth  beneaHi,  thiB  level  on  the  eorfeh'e  ear* 
fiice.  A  distinction  mast  of  eonne  be  drawn  between  meararemenla 
from  this  baae  and  the  rdaUoe  heights  or  depths  of  any  points,  each  as 
the  elevation  of  a  mountain  peak  above  the  neighbouring  pUin,  or 
the  depth  of  the  bed  of  a  lake  beneath  the  level  of  its  suziaoe  water. 

9.  It  would  cany  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject  to  discuas 
here  the  various  methods  which  axe  employed  in  determining 
elevation,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
atmosphere  left  beneath  the  observer  in  ascending,  or  by  trigono- 
metrical measurement  with  the  theodolite ;  or  to  deeoibe  the  method 
of  measuring  depth  by  the  sounding  line. 

10.  As  yet  this  third  element  ^  elevation  has  been  detomined 
with  precision  for  comparatively  few  points  of  the  earth's  suxflEu^ ; 
though,  by  means  of  the  convenient  barometer,  a  good  general 
idea  has  been  obtained  of  the  absolute  height  of  large  areas  of  the 
land.  Accurate  depth-measurements  from  which  the  form  of  the 
sea  bed  can  be  obtained  are  as  yet  fewer  in  number,  but  we  are 
receiving  additions  every  year. 

11.  Let  us  glance,  then,  first,  at  what  is  known  of  this 
general  elevation  of  the  continents.  The  greatest  absolute  elevation 
that  has  been  measured  is  that  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  in 
the  Himalaya  range,  north  of  India,  29,002  feet,  or  6^  Kngliwh 
miles,  above  the  sea  leveL  It  is  useful  to  compare  this  great  ele- 
vation with  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  both  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  even  such  a  mountain 
range  as  the  Himalaya  when  compared  with  its  masa  The  hei^t 
of  Mount  Everest  does  not  amount  to  a  1400th  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth ;  or,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a 
globe  of  14  inches  in  diameter,  the  highest  mountain  shown  on  this 
scale  would  not  amount  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  or  would 
come  within  the  thicknesB  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the  globe.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mount  Everest  is  only  a  sin^ 
point  in  a  range,  the  average  elevation  of  which  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed half  the  height  of  its  summits. 

12.  The  average  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  s^be, 
again,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  range  of  the 
Himalaya.  As  yet  the  number  of  elevations  that  have  been  deters 
mined  axe  too  few  to  enable  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  mean 
elevation  of  all  the  land  above  the  sea  level  to  be  made;  but  present 
knowledge  indicates  that  this  may  be  safely  assumed  at  about  1500 
feet.  If  then  the  greatest  height  of  all  on  the  earth's  suifece  would 
lie  within  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  upon  our  supposed 
globe,  a  tenth  part  of  this  thickness  would  nearly  represent  the 
average  height  of  the  land  above  the  sea  leveL 
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13.  Only  witliin  recent  yean,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with 
die  laying  of  telegraph  cables  from  one  continent  to  another, 
has  attention  been  turned  to  the  question  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea  and  the  fonn  of  its  bed  beyond  the  mere  margin 
of  its  shores.  The  North  Atlantic  has  now  been  sounded 
in  many  directions,  so  that  a  general  plan  of  its  trough  can  be 
made  with  some  accuracy  ;  elsewhere,  as  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific,  accurate  soundings  are  as  yet  fewer 
in  number.  The  greatest  depths  yet  found  by  trustworthy  soundings 
do  not  exceed  the  greatest  height  known  on  the  land.  The  sound- 
ing of  27,900  feet  obtained  by  Commander  Belknap  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1874,  near  the  Kurile  Islands,  north  of  Japan  in  the 
Ptidfic,  has  not  hitherto  been  exceeded,  although  various  other 
soundings  in  the  same  ocean,  and  one  of  27,366  feet  in  the  Oaribbean 
Sea,  approach  it  pretty  doaely.  Imperfect  as  our  data  still  are,  we 
are  nevertheless  in  a  position  to  assert  that  the  average  depth  of  the 
sea  is  much  greater  than  the  mean  elevation  of  the  land.  The  average 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  amounts  thus  to  12,000  feet,  and  Mr.  Eiimmel 
has  computed  the  average  depth  of  all  oceans  at  11,260  feet 

14.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea,  then,  is  seven  and  a  half  times 
the  mean  height  of  the  continental  land  ;  and  the  oceanic  water  on 
the  earth  occupies  fully  twenty  times  as  much  space  as  the  land 
which  rises  above  its  snr&ce  level  This  contrast  will  be  made 
more  striking  if  we  .suppose  that  all  the  continents  could  be  pared  off 
from  the  globe  at  the  line  of  the  sea  level  and  gathered  up.  If 
then  this  mass  was  thrown  into  the  trough  of  the  North  Atlantic,  it 
would  not  half  fill  it  up. 

15.  At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  no  general  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  distribution  of  height  on  one  continent  and  on 
another.  The  two  Americas  indeed  correspond  remarkably  in  hav- 
ing their  greatest  height  along  their  western  borders,  but  in  Asia 
and  Africa  and  Australia  the  highest  lands  lie  towards  the  opposite 
margins  of  the  continents.  A  closer  study  of  the  great  iLies  of 
hei^t  on  the  globe,  however,  discloses  some  very  remarkable  points 
of  correspondence  throughout  their  whole  system.  It  is  first 
observed  that  the  higher  parts  of  each  continent  rise  towards  one  or 
other  margin  of  the  mass  of  land — ^not  centrally  ;  next  that  these 
heights  descend  more  steeply  towards  that  coast  of  the  continent 
nearest  which  t^ey  rise,  and  sink  with  a  more  gentle  descent  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  fiurthest  from  the  sea.  StiU  further,  it  is  noticed 
that  almost  all  the  greater  heights  of  the  land  lie  on  those  sides  of 
the  continents  whic^  are  nearest  to  the  greater  areas  of  water,  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  ;  and  that  almost  aU  the  more  gentle 
dopes,  and   the  broad   plains  extending  from  them,  lie   round 
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the  nanower  divisionB  of  the  water,  the  Athmtic  and  Arctic 
Oceana. 

16.  If  we  were  to  make  a  tour  of  the  ahoiea  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceana,  we  ahoold  pass  in  saccession  all  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  world.  Starting  at  Gape  Horn,  we  would  keep  in  sight 
of  the  yast  range  of  the  Andes  all  along  the  South  American  coast 
for  5000  miles ;  sailing  on  hy  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  high  vol- 
canoes of  Central  America  would  come  in  view  ;  next,  the  high 
western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  then  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  and  after  that  the  Cascade  Bange,  and  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  St.  Elias  seen  fifty  miles  out  at  sea.  The  chain  of  high 
volcanoes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  would  guide  us  across  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Kamtchatka,  the  mountains  of  Corea,  and  the  Khinghan 
Range,  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  table-land  of  Asia. 
The  outUers  of  <  the  Peling  and  Nanling  mountains  of  China  would 
next  pass  in  review.  From  the  Indian  Ocean  we  might  approach 
the  base  of  the  giant  range  of  the  Himalaya ;  from  the  Arabian  Sea 
the  buttresses  of  the  plateau  of  Persia.  All  along  the  AMcan  coast 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  we  should  have  the  highest  land  of  that 
continent  near  at  hand  ;  from  the  Abyssinian  heights  in  the  north, 
past  the  snowy  peaks  of  Eenia  and  Kilimanjaro,  near  the  equator,  to 
the  Drakenberg  of  Natal  and  the  terraced  ranges  of  Cape  Colony. 

17.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  all  the  highest  lands,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  lie  dose  to  the  borders  of  the  greatest  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  globe,  and  in  most  cases  rise  directly  from  its  waters. 
If  we  were  to  climb  any  of  these  steep  buttresses  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  pass  over  their  summits,  we  should  find  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  inner  slope  was  a  comparatively  short  one,  that  the  land 
immediately  behind  them  appeared  as  a  high  table-land  or  plateau 
of  more  level  character ;  futher,  that  this  plateau  was  enclosed  on 
the  landward  side  by  a  second  range  of  heights  running  roughly 
parallel  to  the  coast  range  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it  On 
crossing  this  second  ridge,  however,  we  shotdd  find  the  land  descend- 
ing by  a  gradual  slope  to  low  plains  which  stretched  away  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  Atlantic  or  Arctic  coast 

18.  This  general  form  of  the  land  will  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  represent  sections,  greatly 
exaggerated  in  vertical  scale,  through  South  and  North  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

19.  If  we  were  to  climb  the  steep  slope  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  shores  and  cross  the  summit  by  one  of  the  passes,  we  should 
find  ourselves  on  the  high  table-lands,  it  may  be  of  Bolivia,  of  Peru, 
or  Ecuador,  which  are  supported  between  the  lines  of  the  Cordilleras 
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at  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Beliind  the 
Siena  Madie  of  Mexico  we  should  find  oarselves  on  the  great  table- 
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land  of  Anahuac,  everywhere  about  7500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Farther  north,  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
the  great  plateau  of  the  Western  United  States  would  be  reached 
spreading  out  to  the  Rockj  Mountain  ranges  which  support  it  on 
^e  landward  side.  In  Asia,  if  we  ascended  the  Khinghan  Mountains 
or  the  Himalaya,  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  great  plateau  of 
Tibet,  where  rivers  are  navigated  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  land  would  remain  high  as  we  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  until  the  second  inclosing  ranges  of 
the  Altai  and  Thian  Shan  mountains  were  crossed,  when  the  land 
would  be  found  to  sink  in  the  low  plains  of  Siberia.  Or  again, 
if  the  steep  edge  of  the  mountains  which  rise  from  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  climbed,  we  should  stand  on  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia, 
vith  its  pastoral  plains  7000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  crossing 
its  opposite  border,  should  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
lowlands  of  the  Sudan,  which  extend  all  the  way  to  the  Niger  and 
the  Atlantic 

20.  The  mountains  which  rise  round  the  Mediterranean,  in 
loathem  Europe  and  north  Africa,  may  not  exhibit  this  system 
of  distribution  of  height  so  completely.  StiU  if  we  look  at  the 
genezal  form  of  the  Alps  we  shall  see  that  their  steeper  slope 
ia  to  the  south,  and  tiiat  they  support  the  Bavarian  plateau 
on  the  continental  side.  The  mountains  of  Algeria  also  have 
their  steepest  descent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enclose  the  high 
plateau  of  Barbery  between  their  coast  ranges  and  the  inner  Sahara 
Border  Range,  as  it  has  been  called,  crossing  which  one  would 
deacend  gradually  to  the  lowlands  of  the  desert     The  general  form 
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of  the  heights  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  greater  eleyationa.  If  we 
come  to  Australia  we  shall  find  the  same  system  of  distribution. 
The  Australian  Alps  lie  dose  to  the  Pacific  border  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  behind  them  are  the  high  pastoral  **  downs,"  and  from  them 
the  land  sinks  away  to  the  lowlands  which  form  all  the  remaind« 
of  the  great  island. 

21.  Having  gained  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  land  on 
the  earth's  surfiice,  of  its  extent,  an<9  of  the  broad  features  of  the 
relief  or  elevation  of  the  continents,  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
general  character  of  the  different  regions  of  the  land  as  they  are 
adapted  for  the  habitation  and  development  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  populations  of  the  earth. 


IV.  CAUSES  WHICH  DETERMINE  CLIMATE 

1.  The  chief  circumstance  that  determines  the  character  of  any 
region  of  the  land,  and  the  abundance  or  limitation  of  vegetable  and 
animal  forms  upon  it,  is  that  of  climate.  Now  the  principal 
element  in  the  formation  of  climate  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat,  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  duration  of  the  seasons.  It  was  the  observation  of  the  effect  of 
the  varying  slope  of  the  sun's  rays  in  countries  lying  north  and 
south  of  one  another  that  led  Ptolemy,  the  geographer  of  Alex> 
andria,  to  divide  the  earth  into  cUmates,^  or  zones  differing  in  the 
length  of  their  longest  day.  But  there  are  a  number  dt  causes 
in  operation  which  very  considerably  modify  the  manner  of  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  effects  of  it  on  the 
earth's  surface,  all  of  which  are  taken  into  account  in  what  is  now 
understood  by  climate,  a  term  which  groups  t<^ther  all  those 
external  circumstances  which  give  character  to  any  region  of  the 
earth.  We  propose  then  to  find  out  what  these  modifying  causes  of 
climate,  in  its  old  acceptation,  are,  and  then  to  survey  ti^e  general 
results  of  varying  climate  shown  in  the  general  character  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  land. 

2.  We  have  just  been  considering  the  relief  of  the  hind  of  the 
globe  and  the  difference  of  elevation  of  its  surface.  Every  one  who 
has  climbed  a  mountain  must  have  observed  how  the  air  became 
cooler  as  he  got  up  higher,  and  that  it  was  colder  at  the  top  than 
it  had  been  at  the  bottom.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  may  be 
understood  when  we  learn  that  the  air  is  warmed,  not  by  the  direct 
passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  it,  since  but  little  heat  is  absorbed 
in  this  way  by  the  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  by  contact  with  the 
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wanned  surface  of  the  earth  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  lowest 
itrata  of  the  air,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  will  be  most 
heated  hj  the  son's  rays,  the  upper  least  of  alL  The  upper  air,  also, 
fiubjected  to  less  pressors,  occopies  greater  space,  and  a  loss  of  heat 
attends  this  expansion  or  separation  of  its  particles  ;  and  the  less 
eovering  of  atmosphere  there  is,  the  more  rapidly  can  radiation  of 
heat  take  place  from  the  earth.  The  rate  at  which  temperature 
diminishes  with  elevation  is  generally  stated  to  be  aboot  1**  of  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every  300  feet  of  ascent ;  hot 
on  mountaina  this  varies  very  much  according  to  situation  and 
season. 

3.  The  clearest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  decrease  of 
temperature  with  elevation  is  afforded  by  the  snow-clad  summits 
which  may  be  seen  even  in  the  tropical  zone.  Mount  Kilimanjaro, 
for  example,  rises  on  the  eastern  heights  of  Africa,  almost  under  the 
equator,  and  snow  lies  all  the  year  round  on  its  summit  above  an 
elevation  of  16,400  feet  The  average  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  sea  level  in  this  part  of  AMca  is  about  85*  F.,  an  almost 
buming  heat,  but  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  this  mountain  shows 
that  the  temperature  at  16,400  feet  must  average  less  than  38^ 
But  snow  does  not  remain  unmelted  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  any 
parts  of  the  earth  excepting  the  polar  r^ons.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  a  change  <^  elevation  of  a  few  thousand  feet  at  the 
equator  produces  a  change  of  temperature-climate  as  great  as  would 
be  experienced  in  sailing  from  the  equator  6000  miles  to  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  poles.  Thus  also,  two  places  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator,  each  receiving  die  same  amount  of  sunlight,  having 
days  of  the  same  length,  and  experiencing  the  same  changes  of 
season,  but  one  of  them  devated,  the  other  low-lying,  may  have  a 
veiy  different  dimate.  The  elevation  of  the  land  thus  introduces 
one  very  important  modification  of  the  climate  due  to  latitude. 

4.  A  second  modification,  scarcely  less  considerable,  is  due  to  the 
atnation  of  different  parts  of  the  continents  with  reference  to  the 
ocean;  for  land  and  water  differ  very  greatly  in  their  manner  of 
leoeption  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  in  their  powers  of  conducting  and 
retaining  it  The  heat  which  falls  upon  the  land  is  arrested  by 
&  thin  layer  of  the  sur&ce  soil,  the  particles  of  which,  having  no 
movement  among  one  another,  cannot  communicate  their  warQith 
downward  except  by  the  slow  process  known  as  conduction.  This 
daUy  process  of  heating  downwards  ceases  to  be  perceptible  generally 
at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface,  but  varies  according  to  the 
oatore  of  the  soil  Bare  desert  sand,  for  example,  has  so  little 
conducting  power,  that  the  sun's  heat  accumulates  during  the  day 
on  the  very  suxfSue  layer  till  it  is  raised  to  an  intense  heat     Where 
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yegetation,  sncli  as  graas,  coyen  the  land,  the  temperature  does  not 
xiae  80  lapidlj,  for  part  of  the  heat  is  spent  in  eyaporating  the 
moisture  of  the  plants,  and  their  blades,  in  free  contact  with  the  air, 
giye  off  to  it  their  superfluous  warmth.  Where  forests  coyer  tfafi 
ground,  the  change  of  temperature  during  the  day  is  much  retarded ; 
observation  shows  that  the  trees  do  not  reach  thdr  maTimTiin 
temperature  till  after  sunset,  and  they  thus  store  up  the  heat  of  day 
against  the  cold  of  night  The  heat  rays  which  descend  upon  the 
ocean  are  not  stopped  and  accumulated  at  the  sur&ce  as  on  the 
land,  but  penetrate  to  some  depth — not,  howeyer,  by  conduction. 
The  action  of  wayes  tends  to  diifuse  their  heat  through  the  surfiace 
stratum;  but  eyaporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  reducing 
the  temperature.  And  the*"  specific  heat "  of  water  is  yery  great  It 
requires  more  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  by  one  degree  than  it 
does  to  increase  the  temperature  of  almost  any  other  substance  by 
a  like  amount  The  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise  a  pound  of 
water  one  degree,  would  produce  an  equiyalent  rise  of  temperature 
in  four  pounds  of  chalk  or  nine  pounds  of  iron. 

Hence  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  any  latitude  cannot  be 
raised  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  land  on  the  same  parallel 
receiying  the  same  amount  of  sunlight  But,  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  sea  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  the  land. 

5.  Now,  since  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  depends  mainly 
upon  the  heat  radiated  upward  from  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  the  air  oyer  the  land  must  be  heated  in  a  different  degree 
from  that  which  lies  oyer  the  ocean.  During  the  long  days  of  iJ^eir 
summer,  the  temperature  of  the  great  masses  of  land  in  the  northern 
or  southern  hemispheres  becomes  much  wanner  than  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  them ;  but  in  winter  the  land,  and  the  air  oyer  it,  fsJls 
to  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  heat-storing  ocean.  This 
brings  about  a  difference  of  climate  between  those  regions  of  the 
land  which  lie  nearest  the  sea  and  the  interior  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent The  temperature  of  a  conntiy  bordering  on  the  sea  in  the 
temperate  zone  is  lowered  in  summer  by  the  presence  of  the  more 
slowly  wanning  sea  nearer  it ;  in  winter,  howeyer,  its  temperature 
does  not  fall  so  low  as  it  otherwise  would,  for  the  sea  round  it  has 
stored  up  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  quantities  of  moist  air  flow  oyer 
the  cooler  land,  bringing  with  them  and  distributing  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  in  winter  rains.  Countries  lying  fieur  from  the  sea  have,  in  con- 
trast to  this,  great  heat  in  summer  and  excessiye  cold  in  winter.  Thus 
the  unequal  reception  of  heat  by  land  and  sea  introduces  the  modifi- 
cation known  as  the  insular  or  maritime  and  the  continental  climate, 
the  one  more  uniform,  the  other  excessive.  Our  climate  in  the 
British  Isles  is  decidedly  a  maritime  one,  its  average  temperature 
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rmngiiig  from  about  40®  to  60^  F.  In  central  Asia,  however, 
in  the  same  latitude,  and  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  the 
aveiage  temperature  ranges  from  0**^  in  winter  to  about  70^  in 
summer.  The  temperature  of  the  British  Isles  surrounded  by  the 
sea  thus  varies  only  20^  on  an  average  during  the  year,  but  that  of 
the  centre  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitude  changes  to  the 
extent  of  TO"*. 

6.  In  bringing  about  this  difference  of  maritime  and  continental 
climate,  especially  in  aiding  to  equalise  that  of  the  coast  regions, 
the  movements  of  the  air  brought  about  by  the  unequal  heating  of 
land  and  sea  play  an  important  part  The  movement  of  air  due  to 
heat  at  one  point  is  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  draught  which 
ascends  the  chimney  over  a  fire,  or  the  current  from  outside  into  a 
warm  room  when  the  door  or  window  is  opened.  Heat  accumu- 
lating rapidly  on  the  surfSoce  of  the  land  during  the  day  causes  an 
ascending  current^  towards  which  the  cooler  air  is  drawn  from  over 
the  sea,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  a  far  longer  time  to  become 
warmed.  At  night  the  land  radiates  its  heat  rapidly,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  over  it  ficdls  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  the 
air  is  thus  made  dense,  the  current  is  reversed,  and  the  wind  blows 
seaward.   This  is  the  origin  of 

the  land  and  8ea  breezes  which  ^ 

alternate  on  the  coasts  of  all  ^^  ^  _ 

countries  in  warm  latitudes;  '  "maVrm'^cSv 

it  explains  also  the  much  more 
extensive  movements  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive heating  of  the  contin- 
ental lands  during  their  sum- 
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mer  and  their  excessive  cooling  during  winter.  Excess  of  heat  in 
summer  produces  an  expansion  and  an  upward  current,  which  draws 
the  winds  inward  to  the  continent  from  all  sides  ;  excess  of  cold  in 
winter,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  density  of  the  air 
over  the  continent,  and  to  bring  about  a  downward  or  outward 
flow  of  it  to  all  sides.  Thus  the  winds  round  each  of  the  con- 
tinents have  a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  or  seasonal  flow — 
into  the  continent  during  its  summer,  and  out  of  it  on  all  sides  when 
its  winter  cold  is  greatest  This  movement  is  most  marked  in  the 
largest  of  the  continents,  that  of  Asia,  and  the  periodical  winds 
Tcmnd  its  south  and  eastern  borders  are  on  this  account  known  as  the 
momoona,  a  name  adopted  from  the  Arabic  word  Mausim,  a  season. 

7.  Over  the  belt  of  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe  which  is 
beneath  the  vertical  sun,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  and  evaporation 

3  Or  82«  below  fireeiiiig  point 
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most  rapid,  an  asoending  cunentof  airruesat  all  aeaaoxui;  to  rapply 
the  place  of  the  air  which  ia  thus  laiaed,  cooler  denser  air  flowi 
in  horizontally  from  north  and  sonth  towards  the  equatorial  region, 
forming  the  most  constant  of  the  great  atmospheric  currents  known 
on  the  globe,  the  trade  winde.  But  air  which  is  drawn  towards  the 
equator  from,  say,  K  lat  2S%  has  at  first  a  velocity  of  rotation  (W. 
to  £.)  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  places  it  will  in  succession 
reach  (since  in  84  hours  it  describes  a  smaller  circle) ;  these  places, 

then,  in  their  movement  from  W. 
to  K,  strike  against  the  air  which 
is  bdng  drawn  from  the  north ; 
hence  the  trade  winds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  appear  as 
N  J:.  winds,  and  similarly  those  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  as  SJl 
winds. 

8.  The  return  currents  towards 
the  poles,   which  restore   to  the 
north  temperate  regions   the  air 
which  has  been  drawn  from  them 
^'    '  to  supply  the  trade  winds,  appear 

in  like  manner  not  as  direct  southerly  or  northerly  winds,  but  as  the 
south-westerly  winds  with  which  we  are  &miliar,  and  as  the  north- 
westerly currents  of  the  southern  temperate  latitudes. 

9.  It  would  take  us  too  fiar  from  our  subject  to  a^^iw^'tia  here 
the  other  complex  agencies  which  bring  about  the  manifold  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere  ;  sufficient  has  perhaps  been  said  to  enable 
us  to  understand  how  the  winds  blowing  generally  from  colder  to 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth  along  its  sur&ce  strive  continually  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  whole  globe,  and  to 
reduce  the  excessive  variations  of  climate  which  would  result  from 
the  absence  of  their  powerful  agency. 

10.  The  accompanying  charts  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
greater  currents  of  die  atmosphere  during  the  year.  In  looking  at 
them,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  they  represent 
only  the  average  of  the  many  variations  of  direction  that  are  brought 
about  by  local,  changing,  circumstances,  which  would  require  a 
chart  for  every  day,  perhaps  for  every  hov/r,  to  represent  them  ade- 
quately. Even  the  so-called  constant  trade  winds  vary  in  position 
with  each  season,  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  vertical  sun  between 
the  tropics,  and  changing  in  strength  with  every  hour  of  the  day. 

11.  A  fourth  very  important  agent  in  modifying  the  climate 
due  to  latitude  is  present  in  the  continual  circulation  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.    Here  we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  those  sweU- 
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ingB  and  fallings  of  the  ocean  which  take  place  twice  within  the 
Innar  daj,  called  the  tides,  brought  about  hj  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  and  sun  on  the  waters  of  the  globe.  The  undulation  thus 
fanned  inyolves  no  onward  movement  of  the  water  in  the  open 
ocean,  no  circulation  of  its  particles;  and  it  is  only  along  the 
immediate  shore  that  the  tidal  undulation  is  converted  by  the 
opposing  land  into  an  actual  forward  or  sideward  movement  of  the 
water.  The  tides  play  but  a  veiy  insignificant  part  in  the  move- 
ments or  interchange  of  the  waters,  and  have  no  appreciable  influ- 
ence in  modifying  the  climate  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

12.  The  great  causes  of  circulation  in  the  waters,  like  those 
which  set  the  air  in  motion,  operate  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  itself, 
and  though  veiy  various  in  their  modes,  are  all  referable,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat 

13.  The  grandest  movement  of  circulation  in  the  waters  of  the 
ooesoi  is  one  which,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  is  caused  by  the 
differences  of  temperature  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  point  of  maiimnm  density  of  fresh  water  is  39^  F., 
and  it  freezes  at  32^  F. ;  but  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  does  not 
solidify  into  ice  till  it  has  cooled  down  to  27^,  or  even  to  25^  if  it 
is  very  saline,  and  its  point  of  maTimnm  density  is  still  two  degrees 
lower  than  this.  When  the  water  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  polar 
seas  is  cooled  down  to  near  this  temperature,  its  greater  weight 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  sink  and  displace  the  water  of  less  spedflc 
gravity  beneath  it  In  this  way  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may 
be  gradually  brought  about,  and  a  very  gradual  "  creeping  flow  "  of 
the  polar  waters  takes  place  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  equatorial  region.  To  compensate  this  movement,  the  upper, 
warmer  and  lighter,  stratum  of  water  from  the  equatorial  region  is 
drawn  north  and  south,  and  floats  towards  each  polar  region.  The 
thermometers  sent  down  with  the  sounding  lines  in  each  of  the  great 
searbasins  conclusively  show  that  such  an  interchange  of  polar  and 
equatorial  water  does  take  place ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  ocean 
▼ater,  in  the  greatest  depths  of  the  equatorial  seas,  has  a  tempera- 
tare  only  a  degree  or  two  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  that 
only  a  comparatively  shallow  upper  stratum  of  tiie  surface  water 
vithin  the  tropics  is  at  a  high  temperature.  ^ 

1  Othor  ouuM  than  the  difference  of  tempentare  nmy  be  at  work  In  prodnetng  or 
ftkUngthis  circulation.  One  high  authority  >  oonsiden  the  inflox  of  cold  water  along 
tbe  floor  of  the  ocean,  fh>m  the  Antarctic  regions,  to  be  solely  due  to  the  "  ezoess  m 
•▼tpoiation  orer  prsctpitation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  hemisphere,  and  the 
ocen  or  precipitation  over  evaporation  in  the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  water 
bemisphere."  We  have  yet  to  learn,  however,  from  actual  observation,  that  there  is 
meicess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Quite  the 
wutnij  view  seems  prima  fiuU  to  be  the  reasonable  one,  ttii^  evaporation  is  in  excess 
b  the  southern  or  water  hemisphere,  precipitation  in  excess  of  evaporation  In  the 
Mrthem  or  land  hemisphere  of  the  globe. 

s  Sir  Wyville  Thomson. 
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Thus,  in  conne  of  time,  eveiy  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  may 
paaa  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  and  back  again,  and  from  the 
greatest  depths  up  to  the  surface. 

14.  Much  more  important  in  their  relation  to  climate  than  thii 
gradual  interchange  of  the  ocean  waters  in  its  vertical  circul&tiozi, 
are  the  superficial  movements  of  the  ocean  waters  in  horizontal 
directions,  forming  the  streams  which  are  known  as  ocean  ewrrenU. 
Among  the  yaiious  agencies  which  are  at  work  upon  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  ocean  in  producing  these  movements,  the  winds  are 
the  most  active  and  powerful.  Beneath  the  trade  winds,  in  each 
hemisphere,  great  equatorial  currents  are  found  in  each  of  the  oceasB, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Meeting  and  moving 
westward  together,  these  equatorial  streams  reach  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents which  interrupt  their  path,  and  since  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
continues  from  behind,  the  accumulated  water  escapes  northward 
and  southward.  Thus,  in  the  Atlantic,  part  of  the  water,  carried 
westward  to  the  American  shores  by  the  equatorial  streams,  tunu 
south  along  the  Brazilian  coast,  but  the  greater  portion,  passing  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  escapes  dienoe  by  the 
narrows  of  Florida  as  the  well-known  Oulf  Stream.  A  third  part 
of  the  excess  of  water  drawn  westward  escapes  back  again  eastward 
between  the  main  branches  of  the  equatorial  streams,  and  forms  the 
counter-stream  known  as  the  Guinea  current 

15.  In  the  Pacific  this  system  is  developed  on  a  still  Luger 
scale,  and  there  the  water  carried  westward  escapes,  as  in  the 
Atlantic,  south  and  north  by  the  coast  of  Australia,  through  tbe 
channels  of  the  East  India  Idands,  and  by  the  great  Japan  current, 
called  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  black  stream,  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic.  Part  also  returns  towards  America  as  a 
central  equatorial  stream.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  also  the  equatorial 
currents  meeting  the  African  coast  escape  southward  by  the 
MosBomtnque  current,  which  flows  down  the  East  African  coast  to 
Gape  Colony,  and  at  some  seasons  also  they  find  their  way  north- 
ward into  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  currents  of  the  north  Indian 
Ocean  are,  however,  controlled  entirely  in  their  movements  by 
the  monsoon  winds,  and  thus  change  their  direction  completely  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  giving  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  winds  in  the  formation  of  these  ocean  streams. 

16.  Since  the  waters  dra>vn  forward  by  the  trade  winds  to 
supply  the  great  equatorial  currents  must  be  continually  replaced, 
a  series  of  suppling  cuirents  are  formed,  which  complete  the  circu- 
lation. The  finest  examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  great  water 
expanse  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  in  the  Humboldt  or  Penwian 
current,  which  feeds  the  trade-wind  stream  along  the  west  coast  of 
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South  America  ;  in  the  similarly  foimed  South  Atlantic  current  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sonth  Africa ;  and  in  its  counterpart,  the  west 
Ausiralian  ewrrent,  passing  into  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  south 
Indian  Ocean.  The  indraught  currents  of  the  north  Atlantic  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Azores,  and  of  the  Pacific  opposite  the  shores 
of  north  California,  are  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

17.  But  the  indrawing  by  the  trade-wind  currents  is  only  in 
part  the  cause  of  these  supplying  streams ;  for  the  waters  of  the 
temperate  i^on  in  each  hemisphere  are  being  borne  forward,  just 
as  ^e  cuixents  beneath  the  trade  winds,  by  the  westerly  winds,  the 
return  current  of  the  trades,  which  preyaU  in  these  latitudes.  As 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Ocean  in  temperate  latitudes  is 
encircled  by  water,  there  consequently  the  westerly  winds  have  their 
greatest  influence,  and  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  ocean  appears  to 
have  an  eastward  movement  under  their  influence  in  the  general 
current  known  as  the  Antarctic  drift.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere the  Gulf  Stream,  escaping  from  the  basin  which  gives 
its  name,  flows  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  Newfoundland,  with  the  momentum  given  it  by  the  "head" 
of  water  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico ;  but  in  doing  so  it  becomes 
merged  in  the  general  drift  of  the  ocean  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  under  the  south-west  winds,  and  supplies  this  drift  current 
with  part  of  the  warmed  waters  that  it  carries  past  the  British 
Isles  and  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Qulf  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Novaya  Zemlya. 

Just  in  the  same  way  the  Japan  current  is  taken  up  and  continued 
by  the  westerly  wind  drift  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
American  coast  and  round  again  by  the  equatorial  stream. 

18.  Though  Bering  Strait,  the  connecting  channel  between 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  wide,  it  is  so 
shallow  that  its  existence  scarcely  affects  the  conditions  of  the  ocean 
on  either  side  of  it :  the  Arctic  Sea,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
great  gulf  enclosed  between  North  America  and  Siberia,  partly 
blocked  up  at  its  mouth  by  the  mass  of  Qreenland,  with  one  broad 
opening  into  it  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  and  a  number  of 
naiTower  connecting  channels  between  Greenland  and  the  islands 
of  the  American  archipelago.  We  have  seen  that  the  westerly 
winds  drift  before  them  a  great  volume  of  water  from  southern 
latitudes  past  the  British  Isles  and  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Gulf 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  This  water  escapes 
again  from  the  closed  sea,  in  the  same  way  as  the  accumulated  water 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  does  in  the  GuK  Stream,  mainly  by  the  great 
ice-bearing  current  of  East  Greenland,  which  fills  the  sea  between 
that  coast  and  Iceland,  and  which,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  round 
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Cape  Farewell,  joins  the  united  escape  cturents  which  have  nuide 
their  way  through  the  channels  of  the  Arctic  islands,  to  foiin  the 
ice  stream  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 

19.  The  eztraoidinary  effect  of  these  ocean  streams  in  modi- 
fying the  climate  of  the  lands  towards  which  they  flow,  is  nowhere 
80  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the  contrast  presented  by  the  dimate 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  high  latitudes.  While  on 
the  western  side  the  ice-bearing  Labrador  current  doses  the  har- 
bours of  that  coast,  chills  the  atmosphere,  and  stunts  the  Tegeta- 
tion  all  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  carrying  icebergs  into 
the  western  Atlantic  nearly  to  the  latitude  of  Malta  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  eastern  shores  of  this  ocean,  our  own  islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  right  up  into  the  Arctic  regions,  are  wadied  with 
warm  water  from  the  fax  south,  which  not  only  keeps  them  free  of 
all  ice,  but  enables  the  land  to  support  a  luxuriant  Tegetation.  That 
this  water  has  actually  come  from  far  southern  latitudes  is  diown 
not  only  by  its  temperature  but  by  its  casting  ashore  on  our  ooaste, 
or  even  on  those  of  Norway,  strange  nuts  and  seeds  or  pieces  of 
wood  from  tropical  America  or  the  West  Indies.  One  might  bathe 
off  the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  in  Tl*"  north  latitude,  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  40*. 

20.  The  two  sides  of  the  North  Pacific  present  the  same  contrast^ 
from  the  same  cause.  There  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are 
frozen  over  from  November  tiU  April,  and  all  its  harbours  are 
dosed.  The  western  shores  of  America,  in  the  same  latitude, 
towards  which  the  south-west  drift  of  the  North  Padfic  carries 
warm  water,  are  always  fredy  open  to*  navigation.  It  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  winds,  however,  that  the  warmth  thus  carried  by 
the  ocean  streams  to  high  latitudes,  or  the  chilly  air  from  over  the 
ice-pack  which  they  bring  southward,  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  land  to  modify  its  dimate.  Here  in  England  we  know 
well  the  difference  between  a  warm  south-west  and  a  chiUy  north- 
west wind ;  the  one  has  come  to  us  over  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  other  may  have  passed  over  the  broad  ice  stream  that 
comes  down  along  the  East  Greenland  coast 

21.  As  the  currents  are,  in  the  main,  dependent  on  the  winds, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  on  comparing  the  chart  of  the  prevailing 
winds  with  that  of  the  ocean  currents,  that  there  is  a  very  doee 
agreement  between  them  in  direction  and  form.  The  winds,  how- 
ever, are  not  restricted  as  the  ocean  streams  are,  and  so  are  able  to 
cany  their  temperature  onward  over  the  land. 

22.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  thoee  modifications  of 
dimate  which  result  from  causes  which  nuae  or  decrease  the  tem- 
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peratoie  that  would  result  from  exposure  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
sunlight  But  heat  and  cold  are  not  the  only  curcumstances  which 
go  to  form  climate  ;  moisture,  and  the  absence  of  it,  dryness,  have 
quite  as  important  an  influence  in  determining  its  character.  Let 
OS  see,  then,  in  what  manner  moisture  is  broadly  distributed  over 
the  land  of  the  globe. 

23.  Evaporation,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds continually  from  water  in  whatever  form  it  may  occur,  even 
in  its  solid  state  of  ice  and  snow,  is  greatest  where  the  sun's  heat  is 
most  strongly  felt,  in  tropical  regions.  In  the  belt  of  calms  which 
lies  between  the  two  great  convei^ging  air-currents  of  the  trade  winds, 
over  the  ocean  in  the  equatorial  zone,  the  sun  generally  rises  in 
•  dear  sky ;  but  about  midday,  when  its  rays  have  gained  their  full 
strength,  the  heated  air  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  ascending  carries 
up  with  it  great  quantities  of  vapour,  and  the  aky  is  soon  covered 
with  black  douds,  from  which  prodigious  quantities  of  rain  descend ; 
towards  evening  tide  sky  again  dears.  A  great  part  of  the  vapour 
thus  drawn  from  the  equatorial  ocean  falls  back  again  in  torrents 
to'  its  surface,  but  a  very  laige  part  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
great  trade-wind  currents  to  the  westward,  to  be  expended  ulti- 
matdy  in  copious  showers  on  the  land  which  lies  across  the  path  of 
the  broad  current 

24.  If  we  look  at  the  chart  of  the  winds,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
verge towards  the  American  coasts  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  BraziL  To  the  whole  of  the  eastward  slope  of  this  region  of 
the  New  World,  from  the  Atlantic  shores  upward  to  the  crests 
of  the  Andes,  the  trade  winds  carry  the  moisture  they  have  gathered 
from  the  ocean,  HiatilHTig  it  in  the  heavy  showers  which  flood  the 
vast  rivers,  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  From  the  great  caldron  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  south-east  trade  wind  continually  carries 
a  supply  of  moisture  towards  equatorial  Africa;  the  north-east 
monsoon  aids  it  in  this  work  for  half  the  year,  but  during  the 
other  half  turns  to  blow  towards  Asia,  and  travels  laden  with  vapour 
till  intercepted  by  the  heights  of  India,  giving  to  that  region  its 
Kison  of  heavy  rains.  The  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
lying  also  across  the  path  of  the  trade  and  the  monsoon  winds, 
SIS  among  the  wettest  regions  of  the  earth. 

25.  Before  going  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  one  of  the 
main  conditions  upon  which  the  distribution  of  moisture  by  the 
grinds  depends.  If  a  current  of  air  is  advancing  from  a  cooler  to  a 
wanner  zone,  and  if  no  other*  circumstance  intervenes^  its  power  of 
abeorbing  and  retaining  moisture  will  increase  as  it  advances  to 
warmer  latitudes  and  becomes  itself  warmed.     If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  direction  of  the  cnrrent  is  from  warm  to  colder  latitades, 
its  power  of  holding  moisture  is  decreasing  as  it  advances  and 
becomes  cooled.  We  have  already  noticed,  however,  that  an  in- 
crease of  elevation  above  the  earth's  surface  brings  about  a  change 
of  temperature  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  moving  to  a  higher  northern  or  southern  zone ;  so  that 
a  current  of  air  forced  upward  by  any  means  to  a  higher  level,  will 
lose  its  power  of  retaining  moisture  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
had  been  carried  to  a  colder  latitude. 

86.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  trade 
winds,  blowing  from  cooler  to  wanner  regions,  lose  the  power  of 
retaining  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the  sea  as  soon  as 
they  are  forced  upward  to  higher  levels  by  the  intervening 
land.  Over  the  ocean  these  winds,  advancing  to  warmer  latitudes 
at  a  uniform  level,  and  increasing  in  temperature  as  they  advance, 
appear  uniformly  as  dry  winds.  In  the  Atlantic,  for  example,  the 
islet  of  St  Helena,  lying  in  the  path  of  the  south-east  trade  wind, 
and  being  of  such  inconsiderable  size  as  to  effect  no  distorbanoe 
in  the  current  of  the  stream  of  air  which  passes  it,  has  only  about 
five  inches  of  rain  in  the  year.  The  Cape  de  Yerd  islets,  in  the 
path  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  of  this  ocean,  are  also  parched  and 
dry.  If  we  follow  the  broad  paths  of  each  of  the  trade-wind  cur- 
rents still  farther  back,  to  where  they  seem  to  come  out  of  the  land, 
we  cannot  fedl  to  notice  that  every  one  of  the  r^ons  from  which 
they  spring  is  barren  and  desert  Tracing  the  path  of  the  north- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Atlantic  eastward,  we  come  to  the  great 
desert  of  the  Sahara;  the  south-east  current  of  the  Atlantic,  in  like 
manner,  seems  to  spring  from  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Kalahara  and 
of  the  south-west  African  coast  The  north-east  trade  wind  of  the 
Ptoiflc  leaves  the  dry  deserts  of  the  western  United  States  and  of 
Lower  California  behind  it;  its  south-east  wind  comes  from  the 
coast  deserts  of  Peru,  and  Bolivia  and  Chile.  If  we  foUow  the  south- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  again  reach  a  most  arid 
region,  that  of  central  and  western  Australia.  If  we  ask  why  all 
the  driest  regions  of  the  land  in  each  hemisphere  should  be  those 
which  lie  in  the  areas  of  the  original  indraught  to  the  trade  winds, 
the  answer  evidently  is  this :  they  are  thus  dry  and  barren,  because 
the  air  which  passes  over  them  has  been  drawn  in  each  case  from 
long  distances  overland,  and  is  moving  from  colder  to  warmer 
latitudes,  so  that  it  passes  by  not  only  uncondensed  in  rain,  but 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  promote  evaporation,  and  to  take  up 
moisture  from  every  watei^ur&ce  over  which  it  may  blow.  The 
influence  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  land  in  determining  its 
tlimate  is  here  made  apparent,  for  where  this  is  greatest — as  in  Asia, 
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Africa,  and  Australia — the  dry  regions  are  widest;  in  America,  where 
the  width  from  sea  to  sea  is  much  less,  the  dry  regions  are  compa- 
ratively narrow  and  insignificant 

87.  Thns  we  see  that  the  greatest  of  the  atmospheric  currents, 
the  trade  winds,  at  the  originating  points  of  their  paths,  are  the 
cause  of  drought  and  barrenness,  hut  that  where  they  cross  land  at 
the  termination  of  their  course  in  the  equatorial  zone  they  give  the 
most  copious  rain  supplies.  This  contrast  may  be  made  more 
striking  if  it  is  observed  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Maroccan  Sahara, 
near  what  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  of 
the  Atlantic,  not  a  shower  is  experienced  for,  it  may  be,  twenty 
years  at  a  time  ;  but  where  this  same  wind  reaches  the  coasts  of 
South  America,  it  brings  a  rainfall  that  represents  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet  of  water  in  the  year. 

28.  The  other  great  prevailing  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
westerly  winds  of  the  temperate  regions,  unlike  the  trade  winds, 
blow  firom  warmer  to  colder  latitudes,  so  that  the  vapour  they  carry 
tends  to  become  condensed  as  they  advance,  and  they  readily  part 
with  it  in  heavy  rain  showers  whenever  an  opposing  coast  raises  the 
stream  to  a  higher  leveL  To  these  south-westerly  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  the  BritLsh  Isles  and  all  western  Europe  owe  their  moisture 
sapply,  as  the  similar  winds  from  the  Pacific  bring  the  rain  to  the 
eoQsts  of  north-western  America,  and  from  the  southern  ocean  to  the 
dopes  of  Chile  and  New  Zealand. 

29.  These  great  atmospheric  currents,  modified  in  many  ways 
both  by  local  circumstances  and  by  seasonal  changes,  thus  regulate  the 
broader  features  of  the  distribution  of  moisture  over  the  land.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  minor  conditions  that  guide  the  dis- 
tribution of  moisture  is  that  of  the  relief  of  the  land.  Whenever  any 
height  intercepts  the  movement  of  a  current  of  moist  air  from  the 
ocesn,  the  obstructing  slope,  wedging  the  air  up  into  the  cooler  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  condenses  the  moisture  into  cloud  and  then  into 
nin,  which  descends  upon  the  outer  slope,  thereby  diminishing  the 
snpply  of  the  lands  that  lie  behind  this  barrier.  We  need  not  go 
&rther  than  our  own  islands  for  a  good  example  of  this.     The 
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noantain  districts  of  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  of  Wales,  or  Cumber- 
land, or  of  Scotland,  facing  the  prevailing  south-west  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  (Fig.  30),  have  in  some  places  ten  times  as  much  rainfall 
every  year  as  the  opposite  or  leeward  coasts  ;  in  some  years  upwards 
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of  200  iruhei  of  rain  ^  fall  in  some  yalleys  of  tiie  Cumberland  motm- 
tains  in  England,  while  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the  east  ooasts 
on  the  opposite  side  is  not  more  than  20  inches. 

30.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  aoery  considerable  mountain  range 
or  plateau  has  a  wetter  side  and  a  drier  one,  or  shows  this  contrast  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  An  extreme  example  is  presented  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Andes  in  the  trade-wind  region,  that  side  which  &oe8 
the  Atlantic  winds  having  a  rainfall  that  fills  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  while  the  opposite  or  leeward  coast  is  so  completely 
screened  by  the  great  barrier  as  to  receive  Bcaroely  a  drop  of  rain 
from  year  to  year.  This  may  also  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  east  to  west  upon  the 
climate  of  different  regions  of  its  surface.  If  we  suppose  the  earth 
to  have  been  set  in  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  same 
axis,  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds  would  have  been  the  reverse 
of  their  present  curve,  or  they  would  have  appeared  as  north-west 
and  south-west  winds.  On  the  supposition  of  such  a  change,  the 
trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  would  have  poured  their  ndn  supplies  on 
the  steep  toestem  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  all  the  humid  forest  basin 
of  the  Amazon  would  have  been  a  bare  riverless  steppe. 

31.  All  the  great  plateau  lands  of  the  globe,  indeed,  but  moie 
especially  those  which  are  walled  in  by  two  mountain  buttresaes,  a 
maritime  and  an  inland  one,  are  characterised  by  deficiency  of 
moisture  supply.  Such  are  the  high  bare  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  between  the  Oordilleras  of  the  Andes,  called  the  Punat,  and  the 
'<  great  basin  "  of  the  western  United  States  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  Uie  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
and  the  dry  deserts  of  Colorado  are  found.  The  great  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  with  the  bare  region  of  Mongolia  and  the  Qobi 
desert,  between  the  outer  waUs  of  the  Khinghan  and  Altai  mountains, 
is  another  example ;  as  is  also  the  dry  plateau  of  Khorassan  in  Persia, 
enclosed  between  the  mountains  of  Elarman  and  the  Elburz  range. 

32.  Intermediate  between  those  r^ons  which  are  most  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  rainfall  through  their  situation  with  respect  to 
moisture -bearing  winds,  and  those  in  which  deficiency  of  rain 
is  observed,  either  through  their  position  in  relation  to  a  current 
of  air  which  passes  over  them  from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  or 
through  their  being  screened  from  rain-bearing  winds  by  mountain 
barriers,  lie  intermediate  belts  in  which  the  supply  of  rain  gra- 
duates from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Excepting  iJong  the  lines  of 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  ranges,  there  is  nowhere  any  abrupt 
transition  from  a  very  moist  to  a  very  diy  region. 

1  Meaning  an  amotmt  that  would  eoy«r  the  gronnd  to  a  depth  of  200  Inchaa  if  the 
whole  of  it  were  collected  for  a  year. 
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33.  We  have  thus  followed  the  chief  Unks  of  the  chain  of 
oonditioiiB  that  go  to  fonn  eUmate :  we  have  seen  that  exposure  to 
the  more  direct  or  more  obliqne  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  resulting 
from  latitude  is  not  always  the  most  influential  element ;  that  its 
effects  are  modified  both  in  temperature  and  in  moisture-supply  by 
the  relief  of  the  land,  by  the  maritime  or  continental  situation  of 
its  different  parts,  and  by  the  preyailing  winds  and  the  ocean 
cuiients  which  are  driven  by  them,  both  of  these  being  dependent 
in  direction  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth  itself. 

34.  In  reviewing  and  grouping  together  the  broad  features  that 
characterise  the  landscape  of  different  regions  of  the  earth's  sur£Eice, 
we  find  that  these  correspond  precisely  to  the  changes  and  grada- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought ;  the  more  closely 
we  study  them,  the  more  convinced  do  we  become  of  their  com- 
plete dependence  upon  climate  in  its  widest  sense.  We  now  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
that  the  Sahara  r^on  is  a  desert,  and  the  Amazon  basin  a  land  of 
loxuriant  forest  growth,  but  mainly  that  the  one  is  a  r^on  of 
extreme  drought,  the  other  of  great  moisture,  both  having  a  high 
average  temperature ;  for  we  find  the  same  conditions  at  the  ex- 
tiemitiee  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  trade-wind  currents. 
In  our  own  island,  the  same  rock  which  weathers  into  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  Channel  Islands  gives  the  comparatively  barren  ground 
of  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  rich  pastures  of 
Hereford,  and  some  of  the  infertile  moors  of  North  Britain,  lie 
on  the  same  old  red  sandstone.  To  take  another  instance ;  the  high 
Viti  islands  are  clothed  on  that  side  which  faces  the  trade  wind  of 
the  Pacific  with  a  luxuriant  mantle  of  huge  tree-ferns  and  creepers, 
while  the  leeward  side  displays  only  a  grassy  coimtry.  We  cannot 
suppose  this  to  be  due  to  any  difference  of  soil  on  Uie  two  sides  of 
the  island,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  one  side  is  supplied  with 
constant  moisture  from  the  ocean,  while  the  other  is  deprived  of  this 
by  the  intervening  height  of  the  land,  especially  when  we  find  the 
lame  appearance  repeated  not  only  on  every  ocean  island  but  on 
every  hiU  and  mountain  raoge  of  the  land  that  is  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  a  moisture-bearing  stream  of  air. 

35.  The  limits  of  the  appearance  of  forest,  of  prairie  or  steppe, 
of  desert  ''  tundra"  and  snowfield,  whether  in  latitude  or  in  vertical 
elevation  above  the  sea  level,  may  thus  be  taken  as  marking  in 
the  most  distinct  way  the  true  natural  boundaries  of  the  various 
climates  of  the  land,  and  the  great  natural  provinces  of  the  globe. 

As  all  animab  live  either  on  other  animals  or  on  vegetable  food,it  is 
evident  that  their  distribution  depends  primarily  upon  that  of  climate. 
The  herbivorous  are  restricted  to  the  more  limited  regions  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  different  zones  of  vegetation ;  the  camivorouB  lenudn 
within  hunting  distance  of  those  animalw  on  which  they  prey. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  limiting  effects  of  climate  upon  the  distri- 
hntion  of  man  himself  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention  here.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  man  in  his  natural  state  cannot  live  where 
the  land  and  sea  are  bound  up  so  constantly  in  the  grasp  of  frost 
that  he  cannot  obtain  food  by  hunting  or  fishing.  The  Eskimo  of 
the  Arctic  r^on  cannot  range  north  farther  than  thoee  latitudes  in 
which  the  seaJ,  their  all  in  all,  is  sufficiently  abundant,  and  all  the 
Antarctic  region  capped  by  heavy  ice  is  uninhabited  by  man.  The 
great  deserts  of  the  world  equally  forbid  almost  any  permsnent 
settlement  by  man,  and  in  crossing  them  the  traveller  makes  what 
speed  he  can  away  from  their  bairen  sands.  Thus  the  first  paths 
of  each  of  the  trade-wind  belts  lie  over  almost  uninhabited  ground. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  man  would  attain  his  greatest  powen 
where  vegetation  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  attain  their 
greatest  luxuriance  of  growth,  or  in  those  equatorial  regions  in  which 
heat  and  moisture  are  combined  in  greatest  degree.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  look  along  the  belt  of  equatorial  forest,  we  find  it 
everywhere  to  this  day  inhabited  by  savages  the  most  barbarona. 
The  selvas  of  the  Amazon  basin  have  their  numberless  tribes  of  un- 
civilised Indians  ;  the  African  equatorial  forests  their  cannibal  negio 
tribes  ;  Borneo  and  Papua  the  naked  and  wild  negritos  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  their  forests.  If  we  look  back  at  the  histoiy  of  the 
world  as  far  as  we  know  it,  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  spark 
of  enlightenment,  or  of  a  thought  much  higher  than  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  animals,  ever  having  been  fostered  within  the  hot  and 
humid  climate  of  these  equatorial  forests.  Even  when  transferred 
thither  from  other  regions,  the  energies  and  powers  of  man  seem  to 
fiEdl  beneath  the  tropical  sun. 

36.  It  is  in  the  temperate  r^ons  of  the  Old  World  that  the  germs 
of  religious  thought,  of  art  and  government,  and  wide  intercourse,  have 
taken  root  and  flourish,  and  thence  too  all  the  power  that  rules  the 
world  has  spread  out  It  is  in  these  middle  latitudes  alone  that 
human  energy  seems  capable  of  attaining  its  highest  development 
The  history  of  progress  in  the  American  continent  since  its  discoveiy 
by  Europeans  affords  the  best  illustration  of  this.  If  we  look  for 
those  portions  of  America  which  are  now  farthest  advanced  in  eveiy 
respect,  most  populous  and  most  prosperous,  we  find  them,  not  in 
the  equatorial  region  which  was  earliest  discovered  and  settled  from 
Europe,  but  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  the  United  States  in  the 
northern,  and  the  province  of  the  La  Plata  basin  in  the  southern 
continent  Approaching  the  equatorial  zone  from  either  of  these 
two  regions,  we   come  to   States  such  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
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Venezaelay  which  lie  indolent  and  half  civilifled,  their  natuial 
wealth  nndeveloped^  their  goyemment  in  the  hands  of  half-castes. 
The  tropical  island  of  Hayti,  where  Colmnbus  planted  the  first 
European  settlement  of  the  New  World,  is  now  a  debased  negro 
republic,  the  AMcans  having  expelled  the  white  men  who  brought 
them  thither. 

37.  The  natural  condition  of  men  inhabiting  the  forest  regions 
of  the  globe  is  that  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  these  pursuits  are 
characteristic  of  the  sombre  forests  of  Hudson's  Bay  territory  and  of 
Siberia  at  the  present  day.  Pastoral  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  present  a  small  nomadic  population,  like  that  of  the  herds- 
men of  the  Russian  steppes,  the  cattle-driving  '^gauchos"  of  the 
Azgentine  pampas,  or  the  Arabs  with  their  droves  of  camels.  It  is 
between  these  extremes,  in  the  belts  which  lie  along  the  bordeis  of 
the  forests,  that  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  world  are  found — 
districts  in  which  men  have  first  collected  t(^ther  in  fixed  habita- 
tions, gradually  forming  villages,  and  towns,  and  cities,  acting 
together  for  common  purposes  and  becoming  civilised.^  From  these 
poiats  inroads  have  been  gradually  made  into  the  forests,  for  their 
cUmate  and  vegetable  soil  is  also  weU  adapted  for  agriculture,  until, 
as  in  Europe  or  the  eastern  United  States,  the  larger  proportion,  of 
the  land  has  been  cleared  of  its  natural  wood  and  parcelled  out  into 
hedged  fields.  The  most  densely  inhabited  portions  of  the  Old  World, 
the  great  plain  of  China,  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  plain 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  lowlands  of  Belgium,  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  agricultural  capabilities. 

38.  The  general  distribution  and  condition  of  the  human  race  are 
ihns  deteimined  mainly  by  climate  and  by  the  characteristic  land- 
scapes which  have  resulted  from  its  variations. 

39.  Subject  to  this  main  controlling  element,  the  local  arrange- 
ment and  accumulation  of  population  seems  to  have  been  to  a  la^ 
extent  deteimined,  especiidly  in  the  later  historical  periods,  by 
another  independent  cause — ^the  presence  of  mineral  wealth.  It 
was  the  wealtii  of  Tarshish  in  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  that  drew  the 
Phcenidans  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  tin  of  Cornwall 
that  brought  their  ships  to  Britain ;  the  search  after  "  El  Dorado " 
caused  the  Spaniards  to  overran  all  the  South  American  continent 
and  Mexico ;  California  owed  its  population,  in  the  first  place,  to 
its  gold,  just  as  the  gold  of  Victoria  in  Australia  has  raised  it  above 
the  older  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  as  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  drew  thousands  to  settie  even  in  the  arid  plains  of 
Griqnaland  in  South  AMca. 

With  the  more  extended  use  of  machinery  driven  by  steam, 
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in  place  of  manual  labour,  coal  and  iron  have  wielded  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  local  concentrations  of  people.  The 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  own  island,  the  ''Black  countiy," 
lying  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields,  is  its  most  densely  peopled  area, 
llie  workshop  of  the  world.  A  dense  population  has  in  like  manner 
gathered  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylyania,  in  the  United 
States.  Commerce,  dependent  on  the  variety  of  productions  of 
different  lands  and  the  exchange  of  surplus  products  or  mannfieLC- 
tures,  is  regulated  in  the  paths  which  it  follows  by  physical  causes, 
and  brings  men  to  the  natural  inlets  of  every  country,  the  estoahes 
of  the  river  highways.  In  the  ports,  the  business  of  the  world  is 
carried  on,  the  products  of  the  interior  are  stored  for  export,  and 
those  of  foreign  lands  for  distribution  inward ;  hence  many  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  have  grown  up  round  their  seaports. 

V.  PEOPLES  OF   THE  WORLD:  NATURAL,  RELIGIOUS, 
AND  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

1.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  population  of  the  world, 
now  estimated  at  not  fax  short  of  1400  millions,  is  by  no  means 
a  constant  number ;  that  it  has  been  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly 
throughout  all  historical  ages.  The  United  States  of  America,  for 
example,  have  amassed  their  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
foreign  to  the  soil,  in  less  than  a  century,  and  Australia  has  been 
peopled  within  fax  less  time.  If  the  present  average  rate  of  increase 
of  numbers  continues,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  population 
of  Europe  will  be  three  times  as  dense  in  the  year  2000  as  it  is  in 
the  present  year.  The  rate  of  increase  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
is,  however,  very  various;  some  states,  such  as  Great  Britain,  are 
ruflhing  upwards  in  numbc^:^ ;  while  others,  such  as  Portugal,  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  the  population  neither 
advances  nor  decreases. 

2.  It  has  been  weU  remarked  that  countries  which  possess  the 
most  varied  physical  features,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  climate  and  landscape,  giving  the  greatest  range 
of  character  and  occupation  to  their  inhabitants,  have  produced  the 
most  highly-developed  races,  who  have  borne  and  continue  to 
bear  rule  upon  earth.  Such  countries  are  Persia,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  in  a  £eur  higher  degree  our  own  Brituh  Isles. 

3.  Throughout  the  many  classifications  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  fisimily  in  the  different  schools  of  ethnol(^,^  there  is  a 
general  agreement  in  recognising  the  peoples  of  the  most  highly- 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  which  extend  from  India  across 

1  Sthnoi,  rac« ;  logot,  diBOOtine. 
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Europe,  as  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  one  race.  TLIb  is  called 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of  nations,  the  first  name 
being  preserved  in  the  modem  native  name  of  Persia,  Airan  or 
Iran.  Somewhere  in  central  Asia  the  mother  nation  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  had  its  primitive  seat,  while  Europe,  before  the  dawn 
of  histoiy,  was  perhaps  inhabited  by  tribes  allied  to  the  Finns  or  the 
Indians  of  America.  From  this  Asiatic  centre  successive  migrations 
seem  to  have  taken  place  outward  to  north-west,  the  first  swarm 
having  been  the  Celts,  who  at  one  time  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
great  part  of  Europe ;  later,  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  came 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  ;  while  a  more  northerly  stream  is  thought  to  have  taken  its 
way  round  the  Caspian  to  form  the  Slavonic  nations.  Subsequently 
migrants  seem  to  have  poured  out  in  the  opposite  direction  towards 
the  plains  of  India,  where  the  Aryans  became  the  dominant  race  of 
the  fertile  Ganges  valley,  those  remaining  at  home  becoming  the 
great  Medes  and  Persians  of  history.  Increasing  ever  in  civilisation 
and  intellectual  power  from  age  to  age,  this  race  has  become  the 
dominant  one  in  the  world,  extending  its  influence  to  every  part  of 
the  earth,  supplanting  many  inferior  races,  and  re-peopling  wide 
areas,  as  in  America  and  Australia. 

4.  Another  great  branch  of  the  human  family  in  the  Old 
World  is  known  as  the  Mongolian^  corresponding  very  closely  with 
that  called  Turanian  by  some  writers.  The  Persians  from  the 
earliest  times  called  the  land  lying  to  the  north  of  them  Turan,  a 
name  which  is  still  used  synonymously  with  that  of  Turkestan  in 
central  Asia.  This  race  may  be  said  to  occupy  now  almost  all  the 
mainland  of  Asia  that  is  not  inhabited  by  Aryan  nations.  Though 
an  ofibhoot  from  this  family  seems  to  have  founded  an  empire  in 
China,  and  to  have  attained  there  a  high  state  of  civilisation  before 
any  nation  had  risen  to  an  equal  stage  of  advancement  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  western  nations  have  long  since 
passed  the  Mongolians,  whose  influence  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  one  continent  They  figure  continually,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  Scythians  of  Greek 
geography ;  the  Huns,  who  carried  desolation  westward ;  or  the  Tatars, 
who  spread  their  conquests  over  aU  the  wide  region  from  Russia 
to  the  plains  of  India. 

5.  Two  other  families  of  Asiatic  origin  have,  however,  ex- 
tended their  area  south-westwards  into  Africa.  These  are  called 
the  Hcmiiesy  who  have  peopled  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Numidia,  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  history,  inventing  on  the  borders  of  the  Kile 
the  hieroglyphic  literature  and  the  arts  in  which  Egypt  excelled  ; 
and  their  successors  from  south-western  Asia,  the  Semites,  or  Syro- 
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ArabianB,  who  had  founded  the  splendid  cities  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  by  the  riyeis  of  Mesopotamia.  To  the  Canaanitic  branch 
•of  this  fiEunily  belonged  the  Phoenicians,  whose  colonists  on  the 
AMcan  coast,  the  Carthaginians,  appear  to  have  been  absorbed,  like 
the  Romans  and  Vandals  who  followed  them,  by  the  nnmbeis  of  the 
Hamitic  Xumidians  who  were  there  when  they  came  ;  or  by  another 
branch  of  the  Semites,  the  Arabs,  who  followed  after  them,  and  who 
extended  their  rule  not  only  to  that  part  of  Africa  but  to  almost  all 
the  Sudan,  carrying  Mohammedanism  with  them  to  Wadai  and 
Bomu  in  the  Chad  basin,  and  over  the  Somal  country  southward 
along  the  east  coast  to  beyond  21anzibar  and  Solala. 

6.  This  brings  us  to  the  indigenous  fiEunilies  of  Africa,  the 
Negroet  proper,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
vast  continent  in  enormous  numbers,  of  diverse  tribes,  from  the 
Atlantic  about  Cape  Yerd  to  Khartum  on  the  Nile,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Congo  ;  and  the  family  which  has  been  named 
BarUUy^  speaking  a  language  which  differs  essentially  from  any  n^^io 
tongue,  covering  fully  a  third  of  the  continent  on  the  south,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Congo,  and  the  great  Nile  lakes,  southward 
to  Cape  Colony. 

7.  Compressed  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  continent  we 
find  the  remains  of  another  distinct  family,  that  of  the  yeUow  Hot- 
tentats,  possessing  a  language  which  is  radically  distinct  from  any 
other  known  form  of  speech. 

8.  In  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  south-eastern  Asia  appears 
another  family,  r^;arded  by  some  students  as  a  distinct  race,  by 
others  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian.  This  includes  the  Malays  of 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines ;  the  Poly- 
nesians of  the  multitude  of  the  Pacific  islets ;  and  the  Hovas,  or 
ruling  race  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  This 
branch  is  therefore  scattered  over  an  exceedingly  wide  area. 

9.  As  another  group  or  family,  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  North 

and  South  America  are  classed  tc^ther  as  the  **  copper-red  "  race  of 

men,  though  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  we  have  here  to 

do  with  one  original  stock  or  with  people  of  separate  centres  of 

origin.     In  the  northern  half  of  America,  these  aboriginal  peoples, 

as  we  have  seen,  have  been  so  supplanted  by  the  tide  of  emigrants 

from  Europe  and  their  African  slaves  that  only  small  remnants 

of  their  original  tribes  remain.     In  South  America,  on  the  other 

hand,  they  still  hold  all  the  central  regions  of  the  land,  and  on  its 

maritime  borders  have  to  a  great  extent  become  combined  with 

the  settiers  fr^m  Europe  and  the  Africans  introduced  by  them. 

1  Bantu^men,  on  the  west  cout  known  w  JB«iula»klndre<L  The  best  known 
branch  of  this  family  is  that  of  the  "  Kafirs  "  (from  the  Arab  Kafir^ijiMtl,  or,  as  w« 
would  say,  heathen)  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
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10.  From  the  aborigines  of  America  miut  be  separated  the 
EtkimOf  the  strange  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  polar  seas — a 
people  of  North  Asiatic  origin,  who  probably  crossed  hj  the  natural 
bridge  or  rather  stepping-stones  afforded  by  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

11.  Lowest  of  all  in  the  scale  of  humanity  stand  the  Papuas 
or  NegrUo§^  of  some  parts  of  New.  Guinea  and  the  interior  forests  of 
some  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  with  the  allied  aborigines  of  Australia, 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  that  continent  before  the  advance  of 
the  European  settlers.  Their  features,  the  retreating  forehead, 
woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips,  in  many  cases  surprisingly 
recall  the  African  blacks.  Those  in  Australia  are  the  most  abject 
of  all  beings  in  the  likeness  of  men — ^without  history  or  tradition, 
perpetual  wanderers,  never  tilling  the  ground,  destitute  of  all  means 
of  bodily  comfort,  and  apparently  incapable  of  permanent  improve- 
ment 

12.  The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  men 
included  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  above  enumerated,  an  esti- 
mate based  throughout  upon  very  unsatisfactory  data  : — 


Indo-Gfermanic  or  Aryan 

Semitic  and  Hamitic  . 

Mongolian  or  Turanian 

Malay 

Polynesian 

American  Indian 

Negro  and  Bantu 

Hottentot,  Bushman,  Akka,  etc. 

Australian,  Papuan,  and  Negrito 


600,000,000 

58,000,000 

440,000,000 

39,200,000 

300,000 

16,000,000 

178,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 


13.  Second  to  distinctions  of  race  and  language  in  marking  out 
at  once  the  broad  divisions  and  bonds  of  imion  among  mankind, 
come  the  differences  of  religious  belie£  There  are  everywhere  in  the 
world  traces  of  order,  plan,  and  design,  as  in  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons,  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  controls  and  guides  all  things 
is  more  or  less  definitely  expressed  in  almost  every  language.  Among 
the  savage  tribes  in  which  the  reasoning  powers  have  not  been 
developed,  two  principles  are  first  recognised  as  striving  for  the 
mastery,  a  creative  and  a  destructive,  a  good  and  an  evil  agency — 
the  one,  it  may  be,  sending  sunshine  and  showers  which  promote 
verdure  and  abundance,  the  other  sending  excessive  cold  or  scorching 
heat,  and  denying  the  fertilising  rain.  Hence  their  efforts  are 
directed  rather  to  piopitiate  and  pacify  the  evil  than  to  worship  the 

1  Bpanish^diminatiye  of  Negroes, 
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good.  The  whole  belief  of  the  West  AMcan  negro,  for  example,  is 
in  evil  spirits  and  in  ''  fetishes  "^  to  counteract  their  evil  influences  ; 
and  the  adoration  of  the  Hindu  is  mainly  divided  between  Siva,  '^  the 
destroyer,"  and  Vishnu,  "  the  preserver."  With  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence and  reasoning  power,  however,  comes  the  conception  of 
a  supreme  being  ;  culminating  in  the  belief  in  one  living  and  true 
Gk)d,  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things. 

14.  Here  then  we  have  the  broadest  distinctions  of  religion — the 
polytheumf  or  belief  in  many  powers  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  monot^wm,  or  belief  in  one  Qod,  of  all  the  more  civilised 
peoples  of  the  world. 

To  the  former  belong  the  superstitions  of  the  aboriginal  Indians 
of  America,  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  : 
a  higher  stage  is  reached  in  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus,  and 
from  that  we  pass  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  professed  by  perhaps 
a  third  of  all  the  multitude  of  human  beings  in  the  world.  Though 
originating  in  India  about  2500  years  ago,  this  religion  has  now 
little  hold  in  the  peninsula,  but  bears  full  sway  in  Ceylon,  and  pre- 
vails over  the  continent  of  the  Old  World  from  Lapland  and  the  far 
north  of  Siberia  through  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  over  China,  Japan, 
Burma,  and  Siam,  to  the  farther  Indian  peninsulas  and  the  East  India 
Islands  ;  its  area  thus  corresponds  in  great  part  with  the  limits  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  Buddhism  has  lost  much  of  its  original  purity, 
and  its  temples  are  now  filled  with  images  of  the  spirits  of  the  woods 
and  the  valleys ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  this  widest-spread  of  all 
faiths,  breathing  as  it  does  a  spirit  of  universal  charity,  that  force 
has  never  been  employed  in  its  propagation,  rarely  even  to  resist 
aggression.  In  China,  Buddhism  divides  adherence  with  the  Con- 
fucian system  of  philosophy,  which  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  a 
personal  god,  and  with  that  founded  by  Laou-tze,  a  contemporaiy  of 
Confucius  :  the  followers  of  the  latter  philosopher  being  known  as 
the  Taou  or  "  sect  of  reason." 

15.  The  belief  in  one  Gk)d  was  the  chief  distinguishing  peculi- 
arity of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the  Jews  who 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  about  2000  B.C.  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  ; 
their  religion  under  a  new  dispensation  is  Christianity,  which 
has  taken  deepest  root  in  the  most  highly  developed  branch  of 
the  human  race,  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  and  its  offshoots  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Latest  of  all  the  creeds  which  have  taken 
hold  of  the  minds  of  large  sections  of  the  human  race  comes  Islam, 
the  religion  founded  by  Mohammed,  but  based  mainly  on  the  Jewish, 
faith,  which  burst  out  like  a  volcano  from  Arabia  about  600  years 

1  FortngueM  fdti^  b  magic. 
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after  CSuigtiaiiity  had  hegan  to  spread.  Obeying  its  injunction 
(which  is  now  all  bnt  a  dead  letter)  of  making  war  upon  all  infidels^ 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  spread  their  conquests  and  their  Mth 
all  acroBB  North  AMca,  far  into  the  Sudan,  down  the  coasts  of  the 
Bed  Sea  into  India  and  the  archipelago  beyond,  as  well  as  fax  into 
central  Ajda  and  (with  the  Turks)  into  south-eastern  Europe.  In 
most  of  these  regions  Mohammedanism  still  prevails. 

16.  In  point  of  religions  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  may  be  approximately  divided  as  follows  : — 

Christians 433,600,000 

Jews 6,500,000 

Mohammedans 182,200,000 

Buddhists 359,500,000 

Hindus 190,400,000 

Heathen  and  fetish  worshippers    .         .  162,800,000 

17.  The  influence  which  religious  belief  has  exercised  in  deter- 
mining the  events  of  history,  and  which  it  holds  over  the  political 
systems  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
It  may  suffice  to  recall  the  fierce  wars  by  which  Mohammedanism 
was  spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  globe,  the  reaction  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  crusades,  the  struggles  of  the  Beformation  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  present  day  the  great  conflict  begun  by  Bussia  ostensibly 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  Bulgarians  from  their  Moham- 
medan oppressors  the  Turks. 

18.  Among  the  perfectiy  barbarous  peoples  of  the  earth,  who 
are  generally  wanderers  over  a  vast  tract  of  thinly-peopled  country, 
there  is  rarely  found  any  approach  to  organisation  or  union ;  each  tribe 
indeed  may  hold  together  under  one  head  or  patriarch,^  or  under  a 
chief  chosen  for  his  prowess,  but  these  separate  tribes  are  most  fre- 
quently hostile  to  one  another. 

Wherever,  from  the  character  and  products  of  the  country, 
the  population  has  become  denser  and  more  settled  in  habits, 
a  more  united  condition  begins  to  appear,  even  if  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  approach  to  higher  culture.  Examples  of  this  are 
afforded  by  the  khigdoms  of  Central  Africa  (Bua,  Uganda,  etc.),  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  though  remaining  in  almost  the  lowest  stage 
of  barbarism,  are  tmited  under  hereditary  and  absolute  rulers,  who, 
through  subordinate  chiefs,  hold  sway  over  territories  as  large  as 
those  of  European  kingdoms.  The  extreme  contrast  to  the  condition 
of  savage  communities,  in  which  each  member  or  family  shifts  for 
itself,  is  reached  in  the  orderly  association  of  highly-civilised  peoples 
for  intercourse,  government,  and  mutual  protection. 

1  Or.  patriarehi,  the  head  of  a  tribe. 
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19.  The  highest  in  rank  and  importance  of  sach  aBsodatioDB  of 
men  aie  thoee  which  are  termed  Empim;  sach  are  governed  hj  an 
emperor,  a  name  taken  from  the  Boman  **  imperator/'  the  general 
of  an  army,  which  had  at  first  a  military  signification,  hat  the 
meaning  of  which  has  now  become  very  varioas.  The  name  ia 
used  in  some  cases  to  express  the  agglomeration  of  many  states 
ander  one  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  meaning  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  distin- 
gaished  from  any  one  portion.  Coantries  rakd  over  by  a  king  or 
queen  (Saxon  eyfitfu;r/  Sanskrit  ganakti,  fiither),  or  kinffdoms,  axe 
generally  placed  next  to  empires,  but  there  is  practically  no  sach 
sequence.  From  its  derivation  the  office  of  king  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  that  of  the  patiiarch,  the  king  having  originally  had 
a  similar  rule  to  that  of  the  £Bither  of  a  fsonily.  The  term  mofiorafcy 
(Greek  manoi  arkhoSf  sole  ruler)  is  applied  equally  to  empires  and 
kingdoms  where  the  supreme  power  is  concentrated  in  one  indi- 
vidual 

20.  If  all  three  great  powers  of  government — ^the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial — are  centred  in  one  person,  and  exerdsed 
imrestrainedly  by  him,  the  monarchy  becomes  a  d^potim^  Such 
a  condition  can  only  be  permanent  among  savage  peoples ;  by 
culture  men  become  conscious  of  their  rights.  Military  despotism 
has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  over  great  territories,  but 
in  almost  every  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Qenghiz  Khan,  or  in  that  of  Napoleon,  the  power  has  crumbled 
away  immediately  on  the  death  or  downfall  of  the  one  man  whose 
will  upheld  it 

21.  When  the  head  of  the  state,  still  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  dass  of  nobles,  wit^  a 
body  of  popular  representatives,  or  with  both,  the  government  is 
termed  a  Limited  Mcnarchy.  Here  the  sovereign  represents  the 
wiU,  the  executive;  the  aristocracy,  the  mind  of  the  deliberative 
assembly ;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  suggestive  element 
When  the  first  is  predominant,  in  proportion  to  this  predominance 
the  monarchy  approaches  a  despotism ;  where  the  second  element 
preponderates,  an  Ol^/archy^  arises;  where  the  third  is  in  power,  a 
Democracy} 

22.  A  Repvblic^  implies  a  government  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  part  or  whole  of  the  people,  and  is  thus  properly  a  democratic 
form  of  government ;  but,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  a  republic  may  vary  from  being  the  most  exclusive  oligarchy 
to  a  pure  democracy. 

We  shall  afterwards  notice  that  in  different  countries  and  among 

Li  Greek,  dUgoi  arkhi,  the  rale  of  few.     >  Oxoek,  dmot.  the  people ;  feratoob  to  nOa. 
>  lAt  Stt  fvHUa,  commonweuth,  paolic  good. 
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different  races  these  forms  of  goTemment  vaiy  between  each  of  these 
extremes. 

A  Stated  is  any  country  haying  supreme  authority  within  itself , 
but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  smaller  politictd  bodies  which 
are  united  together  for  mutual  advantage  within  an  empiiae,  as  in 
the  States  of  the  German  Empire,  or  as  in  a  republic  of  tiie  United 
States  of  America.  The  States  or  Estates  is  the  name  given  to  the 
daases  of  population  in  a  country,  directly,  or  by  their  representa- 
tives, taking  part  in  its  government,  as  in  the  phrase  ''  the  estates 
of  the  realm." 

83.  The  name  Colony*  is  applied  to  embrace  various  classes  of 
territories  in  foreign  lands,  either  directly  dependent  or  subordinate 
to  a  parent  state,  from  which  they  have  been  peopled,  the  name 
having  been  adopted  from  the  fact  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  have  generally  been  agriculturists.  The  Australian  and  North 
American  possessions  of  Britain  are  colonies  in  the  true  sense.  All 
dependencies  of  a  state  are  not,  however,  colonies.  Such  possessions 
as  Gibraltar,  at  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Perim  Island,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  are  mere  fortresses  upheld  for  pro- 
tective purposes  ;  the  garrison  residing  in  them  being  maintained  and 
paid  by  the  State.  India,  again,  which,  affords  profitable  residence 
to  the  Biitish  who  live  there  as  the  rulers  of  the  native  races,  is  in 
no  sense  a  colony. 

24.  In  passing  on  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  many  political 
divisions,  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states  of  the  world,  as  they  appear 
at  the  present  day,  we  shall  have  first  to  consider  their  limits  or 
boundaries.  Here  we  shall  find  that,  subject  to  the  extent  of 
the  land,  and  its  natural  limits  towards  the  ocean,  the  interior 
frontiers  of  every  state  have  been  determined  by  the  combination 
of  a  number  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  land,  the  history  of  the  people  who  occupy  it,  the  race 
of  men  they  belong  to,  their  language,  or  their  religious  belie£  In 
Bome  cases,  as  a  natural  limit,  a  mountain  range  or  a  broad  river 
forms  part  of  the  frontier,  but  in  quite  as  many  instances  this  has 
been  decided  by  other  circumstances,  or  has  been  drawn  arbitrarily, 
without  regard  either  to  natural  features,  to  race,  language,  or  creed. 
The  artificial  frontiers  thus  laid  down  have,  in  most  cases,  the  great 
disadvantage  of  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  barriers  both  against 
snned  aggression  frx>m  neighbouring  states,  and  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  from  contraband  trade.  Hence  a  maritime  state  has 
numy  advantages  over  one  the  boundaries  of  which  lie  wholly  in- 
hmd ;  its  seaboard,  if  it  possesses  available  harbours,  opens  the  way 
for  commerce  with  far  distant  lands.  Our  own  country,  doubtless, 
1  Lat  ttatui,  a  condition.  >  Lat  oohnui,  a  hnsbuidman. 
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owes  its  political  as  well  as  its  oominercial  importance  in  a  great 
degree  to  its  situation,  open  to  the  sea  on  all  sides.  The  dis- 
advantages attending  the  deficiency  of  permanent  natural  ouUet  hj 
the  sea  are  illustrated  in  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia,  which,  ever 
since  it  .became  a  maritime  state  under  Peter  the  Great,  has  been 
striving  to  add  to  its  seaboard  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  escape 
from  the  blockade  of  the  ice  which  annually  closes  all  its  northern 
European  and  Ajsiatic  coasts,  as  well  as  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

25.  Within  the  limit  of  each  state,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
conception  of  its  political  value  in  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider its  relief,  and  the  character  impressed  on  it  by  dimate,  as  &r  as 
these  circumstances  react  upon  the  condition  and  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants ;  its  productions,  whether  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  or 
mineral  kingdoms ;  its  manufi&ctures,  affording  the  means  of  pro- 
fitable exchange  with  other  coimtries ;  its  inhabitants  themselves, 
and  their  relation  to  the  peoples  of  neighbouring  lands  in  race  and 
creed,  their  distribution  over  the  land,  whether  in  cities,  or  as 
peasants  or  nomads  ;  and,  lastly,  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  live,  representing,  as  this  does  in  many  cases,  the  outcome  of 
many  experimental  trials,  struggles,  and  experiences  in  the  past, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  final  dioice  and  intention  of  the  nation 
itselL  This  will  have  been  made  more  clear  by  the  previous 
chapters,  in  which  the  leading  points  of  the  history  of  each  state 
have  been  sketched.  We  shall  now  come  back  to  them  as  to  old 
friends,  of  whom  we  have  known  something  frt)m  their  birth 
upwards. 


EUROPE.! 


1.  Although  Europe — from  its  historical  and  actual  importance — 
has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  diviBlons  of  the  earth's 
aurfjBMse,  it  is  not  a  separate  and  independent  mass,  but  a  great  pen- 
insula of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  (sometimes  called  Eurcuia) 
reaching  westward  with  manj  limbs  between  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
On  the  side  of  Asia,  the  crests  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  generally  recognised  as  the  natural  limits  of  Europe,  though 
theee  do  not  correspond  to  its  political  boundaries  in  this  direction, 
i.  Extent, — ^The  area  of  Europe  measures  about  3,800,000 
square  miles  ;  but  as  these  figures  convey  no  definite  impression  in 
themselyes,  it  may  be  noted  that  its  extent  is  about  a  third  of  that 
of  Africa,  a  fourUi  of  that  of  America,  and  somewhat  more  than  a 
fifth  of  that  of  Asia,  or  that  it  comprises  about  a  fourteenth  part  of 
the  known  land  of  the  globe. 

The  greatest  distance  between  ita  extreme  north  and  south  pomts — ^the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  and  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece — ^is  about  2400  milea  ; 
lod  from  east  to  west— from  Cape  La  Roca,  or  the  ''Bock  of  Lisbon,"  to 
Cape  Apeheron,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cancaans  range,  on  the  Caspian 
-about  3000  milea. 

3.  The  most  striking  feature  of  its  outline  is  that  of  its  great 
incgnlarity,  the  deep  inlets  and  gulfs  of  the  ocean  which  penetrate 
its  mass,  and  the  peninsulas  which  run  out  from  it 

Ghilfii  and  Inlets.— On  the  north  the  JHiite  Sea^  so  called  from  the  ioe 
and  snow  which  bind  it  up  for  more  than  half  the  year,  reaches  in  from  the 
Aictio  Ocean.  From  the  Atlantic,  the  shallow  North  Sea,  or  Qerman  Ocean, 
lad  the  English  Channel  (called  La  Ma/nehe,  or  '<  The  Sleeve,"  by  the  French) 
break  in  to  separate  the  British  Isles  from  the  mainland ;  and  from  the  former 
tbe  Skager  Mack,  *'  the  crooked  and  boisterous  strait,"  leada  through  the 
KatUgcU,  the  "  Cat's  Throat"  (also called  '<The  Sleeve,"  by  English  seamen), 

^  The  Bsme  Buope  appeara  to  have  come  into  use  among  the  Greeks  between  the 
o&n  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  seems  to  have  been  flzBt  employed  to  distinguish 
wtwwQ  the  land  of  the  HeUones  and  the  Peloponnesus  and  islands.  Carl  Hitter  derlTes 
» tnm  Apia,  the  name  given  by  the  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotos,  to  the  flat 
■teppe  lands  west  of  the  Caspian,  contrasting  with  the  high  lands  of  Asia. 
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and  the  <' Bdts '  V  the  DaniBh  islandB,  to  the  AO^^  or  the '' East  Sea  ^ 
Gennaai,  and  its  oontinuatioiiB,  the  Gnlfii  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga. 

Farther  southward,  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biacay,  named  from  the  Baaqne 
province  of  Vizcaya,  sweeps  in  along  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  and  heyond 
the  PeninsnU  the  narrow  Strait  </  OibraUar  leads  into  the  great  UtdHUr- 
ranean  {mednu,  middle ;  terra,  land),  which  stretches  eastwaid  for  2800 
miles.  Among  the  many  branches  of  this  great  hasin  are  the  Oattic  S&i,  run- 
ning north  towards  Oanl,  between  Spain  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, forming  the  stormy  Onlf  of  the  Lion  and  that  of  Genoa ;  the  Tynhmian 
Sea,  between  Sardinia  and  Italy ;  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  ranning 
north  from  it,  between  Italy  and  the  Balkan  peninsola,  towards  the  andent 
seaport  of  Adria,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Europe,  in  the  delta  land  of  the  riven 
Po  and  Adige,  now  separated  by  the  sea  to  which  it  gave  its  name  by  a  stretch 
of  ten  miles  of  allnvial  land  formed  by  the  action  of  the  rivers.  Beyond 
Greece,  the  island-studded  jEgean  leads  north  to  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  Dor- 
danelUe,*  opening  into  the  little  Sea  of  Marmora,  named  from  its  marble-yidd- 
ing  islands,  and  from  that  by  the  Bosporus  or  Oz  ford  (the  canal  of  Constan- 
tinople), into  the  second  great  Mediterranean  basin,  the  Black  Sea  or  Bnzhie,* 
with  its  oibhoot  the  shallow  Sea  of  Azov  (a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don), 
behind  the  peninsnU  of  the  Crimea,  called  the  Balik  Defiiz  by  the  Tatars  from 
its  abundance  of  fish.  The  Caspian  Sea,  forming  part  of  the  natural  frontier 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  probably  at  one  period  extended  as  a  third  great 
Mediterranean,  united'  to  the  Bkck  Sea  by  a  strait  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  ground  between  is  so  low  that  a  rise  of  twenty  feet  only 
in  the  Black  Sea  would  cause  its  waters  to  overflow  into  the  Caspian  basin. 
Since  the  separation,  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  have  shrunk  down  by  excess 
of  evaporation  over  supply,  till  the  level  of  its  surface  is  now  dghty-foor  feet 
beneatii  that  of  the  other  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  which  are  still  connected 
with  the  ocean.  The  indented  seaboard  of  Europe  measures  not  less  than 
60,000  miles. 

4.  PeninsiilMk — ^Between  each  of  these  branches  of  the  sea  there  ran  out 
corresponding  promontories  and  peninsulas  of  the  mainland :  these  are  most 
numerous  on  the  south  side,  where  we  find  the  Crimea,  Turkey  and  Oreeee, 
Italy  and  Spain,  bordered  by  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  and  the  Baleares.  The  western  or  Atlantic  side  presents  the 
greatest  peninsula,  that  of  Scandinavia;  and  the  mo«t  important  island  group, 
that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  almost  sny  part  of  the  world,  that  points  northwaxd; 
the  long  snow  wastes  of  the  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  detached  portions  of  the 
chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  steait, 
point  in  the  same  direction. 

Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Franz-Josef  Land  in  the  Arctic  Seas  lie  so  far 
out  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  with  which  they  are  nominally  classed,  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  considered  satellites  of  this  or  of  the 
American  continent 


1  This  name  is  first  employed  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  eleventh  centory.  who  derived 
It  ftom  Bottio,  an  Island  mentioned  by  Fllny,  and  identified  probably  with  Zealand. 

s  From  Dardanns,  a  Greek  city  on  its  shore;  also  called  the  HeUesponts  the  "Sea  of 
Helle." 

s  The  original  name,  given  either  from  the  dangers  of  its  navigation  or  from  the 
savage  tribes  who  inhabited  its  shores  in  earlr  times,  was  AaiimA — inhospitable ;  this  was 
changed  by  the  Greeks  to  Fvciniw  =  hospitable.  The  Turks  seem  to  have  reverted  to  the 
old  name»  calling  It  Kaza  IM^  the  "  Black  Sea,"  peifaaps  from  the  strong  N.B.  winds, 
the  fogs,  and  thonderstonns  to  which  it  is  subject 
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5.  Belief. — ^The  varied  outHne  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  is  re- 
peated in  the  diversified  relief  of  its  surface  ;  the  main  mass  or  body 
of  the  land  next  Asia  lies  low,  but  almost  all  the  members,  attached 
or  detached,  peninsular  or  insular,  are  high  and  mountainous. 

The  great  lowland  of  Europe  thus  lies  towards  the  east,  embrac- 
ing the  vast  continental  area  of  Russia,  and  sending  out  arms  west- 
ward round  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Baltic, 
and  through  North  Qermany  and  Denmark,  to  form  the  lowlands  of 
HoUand  and  Belgium  and  of  Western  France,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  far  as  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees. 

6L  The  Tsst  central  area  of  the  Russian  lowland  haa  almost  everywhere  the 
same  character,  tooods  and  marshes  alternating  with  cultiyated  land,  affording 
a  snpeiflnity  of  grain,  which  \b  sent  down  by  the  rirers  to  the  seaports  of  the 
Baltic  and  tiie  Black  Sea ;  bat  along  its  northern  border,  next  the  icy  Arctic 
Sea,  lie  the  moss-coTered  swamps  called  the  Ttuidras^ihA  soil  of  which  is  never 
thawed  for  more  than  a  yard's  depth ;  all  its  southern  maigin  towards  the 
Black  Sea*  and  the  Caspian  ia  a  treeless  sUppe^  over  which  at  some  seasons  the 
grasses  shoot  up  ahove  a  man's  height,  concealing  the  pasturing  herds. 
Towards  the  Caspian,  over  the  area  covered  by  that  sea  in  former  times,  the 
if^  has  a  different  aspect,  the  soil  being  so  filled  with  salt  left  by  the  re- 
tiring sea  as  to  support  only  the  prickly  saltwort  and  such  saline  plants. 

Ilnland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  of  the  great  European 
plain ;  its  granite  floor,  elevated  above  the  sea-level  probably  in  a  recent  geo- 
logical period,  is  worn  inta  thousands  of  angpilar  liUce-basins,  which  form  a 
perfect  network  over  its  surface;  to  the  sailor  on  the  Baltic  its  maigin 
presents  a  girdle  of  steep  cliffs  guaxded  by  a  Mnge  of  rocky  islets  or  skerries. 
The  cliffy  Aland  Islands  are  detached  fragments  of  this  remarkable  formation. 
A  carioua  feature  of  the  lowlands  of  Scandinavia  is  observed  in  the  gravel 
ridges,  called  "osars,'*  which  extend  generally  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and 
are  the  equivalent  of  the  "  kaims  "  of  Scotland. 

The  eastern  portions  of  the  North  German  plain,  as  far  as  the  Oder,  have 
the  same  character,  the  same  corn-yielding  clay  soil,  as  the  a4Jolning  lowlands, 
in  Russia ;  but  farther  west,  round  the  capital  city  of  Berl^  the  plain  be- 
eoDMs  less  fertile,  in  some  parts  sandy  and  bare.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  in 
Hanover,  the  lAkniebwrg  heath  covers  a  large  part  of  the  plain ;  next  it  lie  the 
moon,  marshes,  and  fens  of  Oldenburg  and  the  borders  of  Holland,  where  cattle 
and  horses  are  the  wealth  of  the  land ;  and  beyond  these  the  highly  cultivated 
lowlands  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine  delta,  separated  by  the  heaths  (Oampins) 
and  moors  (PesZ)  of  Brabant,  which  run  out  towards  tiie  lower  Scheldt  like  a 
diriding  wedge  between  Holland  and  Belgium. 

PasBing  into  France,  and  across  the  broad  river  basins  of  its  lowlands 
vhich  open  to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  come  upon  the 
great  wine-yielding  lands,  such  as  Champagne  and  the  vineyards  of  the 
Otronde,  with  the  com  country  of  Brie  north-east  of  Paris,  and  of  Touraine, 
on  the  Loire  between  these  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  this  branch  of  the 
Saropean  plain,  to  the  Landes  along  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Qironde  and  the  Pyrenees,  over  whose  sandy  heaths  and  marshes  the  natives 
■talk  about  on  stilts. 

Of  the  more  isolated  lowlands  of  Europe^  two  of  large  extent  occur  in  the 
bann  of  the  river  Danube,  separated  by  ^e  gorge  of  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  formed 
where  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian  ranges  approach  most  closely.  The  upper 
plain,  drded  about  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  is  that  of  Btmgary,  over  which 
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S 
oom-flelds  interdumge  with  pastoral  steppes  well  stocked  with  hones  and 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  merging  in  some  parts  into  marsh  lands  with  ennea 
and  storks,  or  into  dns^  sand  flats.  Where  the  plain  begins  to  rise  to  the 
sunny  hiUs,  the  Hungarian  grape  ripens  to  yield  its  famous  wines.  The  lower 
plain  of  the  Danube,  which  might  be  called  a  branch  of  the  vast  Russian  low- 
land, is  that  of  BoTnania,  with  its  far-stretching  treeless  heaths  and  pasture 
lands  supporting  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  passing  into  wide  reed 
swamps  which  characterise  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

Corresponding  to  the  Romanian  plain  is  that  of  Lomhardy,  perhaps  the 
most  productive  region  of  Europe,  in  which  the  irrigated  meadows  may  be  six 
times  mowed  in  the  year,  and  where  wheat  and  rice,  and  wine  and  dairy 
produce,  are  yielded  in  vast  quantity. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  as  before  remarked,  are  generally  high  ;  the  only 
ones  which  are  altogether  low  are  those  of  the  Danish  archipelago.  The  only  other 
considerable  island  plain  is  that  of  Central  Ireland,  with  its  extensive  peat  bogs. 

7.  Highlands. — ^Europe  presents  two  great  highland  regions  ; 
a  southern,  extending  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  Turkey  to  Spain,  in  continuation  of  the  chief  line  of  tke 
heights  of  Asia ;  and  a  northern,  appearing  in  Scandinavia  and 
Britain,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  western  branch  of  the  great 
lowland  that  we  have  been  noticing. 

The  Alps  rise  as  the  central  mass  of  the  southern  highland  region  of 
Europe.  The  many  groups  comprised  in  this  series  of  heights  which  curre 
round  the  plain  of  Lombardy  arrange  themselves  into  three  generally  recog- 
nised divisions  : — ^The  Western  Alps,  the  groups  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  Pass  ;  the  Central  Alps,  extending  from  the 
St.  Bernard  to  the  pass  named  the  Stilfser  Joch  ;  and  the  Eastern  Alps  beyond 
this.  The  central  mass  is  the  highest,  rising  with  majestic  forms  from  deep 
valleys  up  to  sharp  riven  peaks,  high  above  the  line  of  permanent  snow  ;  its 
wings  to  east  and  west  decrease  in  elevation  towards  the  Gallic  Sea  and  the 
plain  of  the  Danube  on  either  side.  All  the  less  jagged  heights  are  mantled  in 
snows,  from  which  glacier  streams  descend.  The  largest  of  these  ice  streams  are 
the  Aletsch  glacier  from  the  group  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  those  of  the 
frequented  valley  of  Chamouny,  descending  from  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of 
the  Alps  (15,784  ft.) 

The  passes  of  the  Alps  have  always  had  importance  as  the  gates  of  traffic 
from  North  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  two  St 
Bernard  Passes,  are  under  the  protection  of  friendly  monks  ;  but  railroads  have 
now  been  constructed  to  pass  the  great  barrier  by  the  tunnels  of  Mont  Cenis  in 
the  west  and  of  St.  Gotthard  in  the  centre,  by  a  line  over  the  Brenner  Pass 
from  Innsbruck  to  Botzen,  and  by  an  eastern  road  over  the  Semmering  from 
Vienna  to  Gratz. 

8.  Southward  the  Alps  fall  steeply  to  the  low  plain  of  Lombardy,  but  a 
mass  of  lesser  highlands  and  plateaus  extends  northward  from  them  over  central 
Europe  to  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Northern  Germany. 

The  first  outlier  of  the  Alps  in  this  division  is  the  long  limestone  range  of 
the  Jurotf  with  its  magnificent  pine  forests.  Beyond,  bordering  the  Rhiue 
valley,  rises  the  Schioarztoald,  or  Black  Forest,  then  the  Odenwald  and  .the 
JRMn  mountains,  leading  into  the  VogeUberg  and  Tatmus,  and  to  the  out- 
lying jffa^,  the  farthest  north  of  the  central  European  heights.  Turning 
eastward,  we  reach  the  ThUringerwaldf  the  Fichtel  Gtbirgt,  and  the  metalli- 
ferous or  En  Oebirge;  then  across  the  Elbe,  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  come 
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the  Bie$eii  CMnrtfe  (the  Oiint  Hilla),  and  the  SudeUc  Mountains^  extending 
to  the  Oder.  Turning  south  again  towards  the  Alps,  the  MUkriachi  SShen 
(the  MoraTian  heights)  are  reached,  and  joining  with  these  to  close  in  the  high 
vallej  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  the  high  Bfihnurwald,  the  forest  mountain  of 
Bohemia.  Almost  all  the  area  of  South  Germany,  including  Wtirtemberg^ 
BaYaiia,  and  Bohemia,  enclosed  by  these  heights,  which  extend  northward 
from  the  Alpine  mass,  is  high  plateau  land.  It  is  remarkable  here  how  the 
name  *'wBld,''= forest,  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  that  of  mountain. 
The  lower  lands  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  forest  growth  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  but  the  hills  retain  their  covering. 

9.  Westward  of  these  central  European  heights,  beyond  the  Bhdne,  rises  the 
range  of  the  Cevennes  in  France,  extending  from  near  the  Pyrenees  north- 
mrd  through  the  F&nz  and  06U  (f  Or  to  the  plateau  of  Ltvngres,  to  the  Voages 
sad  Hardly  the  undulating  plateau  of  Ardennes  covered  with  beech  and  oak 
wood,  and  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Eifel,  skirting  the  Rhine  valley. 
More  centrally  in  France,  contrasting  with  the  adjoining  long  range  of  the 
Cevennes,  the  volcanic  cones  and  domes  of  Atuoergne  rise  from  bare  lava- 
covered  plateaus. 

10.  Shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrenees  ^  (Pic  de  Nethou, 
llaladetta,  11,168  feet),  whose  high  and  close  barrier  admits  easy  passage  only 
roond  its  flanks,  is  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which,  excepting  in  its  river 
valleys,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  seaboard,  is  a  continuous  highland. 
A  number  of  mountain  ranges,  supporting  broad  plateaus  between,  traverse  it 
from  east  to  west.  Along  its  northern  edge  the  Cantahrian  mountains 
prolong  the  high  line  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  centrally  rise  the  Sierraa  of  Ghuuiar' 
rama  and  EstreUa  ;  farther  south  the  Sierra  Moreno,  and  along  the  Medi- 
tenaaean  border  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Granada.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  tablelands  of  Castile,  bare  and  treeless,  are  burned  up  by  the  hot  sun, 
but  through  the  chilly  winter  they  are  swept  by  violent  winds.  The  herds- 
man who  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat  for  protection  against  the  excessive  heat 
during  the  day,  a  few  hours  later  puts  on  his  thick  warm  cloak ;  in  the  same 
vay,  after  the  almost  rainless  summer,  follows  a  cold  winter  with  ice  and  snow. 

11.  The  Apennines  prolong  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  run  like  a  backbone 
through  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Cleared  of  its  natural  wood,  and  scorched 
by  the  southern  sun,  this  range  is  generally  dreary  and  barren  in  aspect, 
13ce  a  long  wall,  witii  few  pcttks  or  salient  points  to  recall  the  magnificent 
fonns  of  the  Alps.  The  volcano  of  Vesuvius,  the  only  active  one  in  all  the 
coatinental  part  of  Europe,  rises  over  the  coast  plain  of  Campania. 

The  lines  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Alps  are  prolonged  north-eastward 
across  the  Danube  by  the  grand  curve  of  the  wooded  Carpathians  and 
Tnmifflvaman  Alps,  circling  round  the  plain  of  Hungary.  South-eastward 
they  branch  into  the  many  ranges  which  support  between  them  the  confrised 
IDI8B  of  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro,  of  Servia  and 
Albsnia.  Farther  on  these  heights  take  more  definite  shape  in  the  range  of 
the  Balkan  which  runs  east  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  mass  of  the  Bhodope 
mouttains  extending  south-eastward  to  the  iSgean  Sea,  and  in  the  Pindus 
nnge,  which  gives  shape  to  Greece,  and  runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  peninsulas  of  the  Morea. 

12.  Distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  southern  higUands  of  Europe  stands  the 
huge  mass  of  the  Cavauus,  the  natural  firontier  of  Europe  on  the  south-east, 
nting  like  a  wall  from  the  flat  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Its  close  parallel  chains  are  united  by  high  plateaus  cut  into  by  deep 
uuTow  transverse  gorges  of  extreme  depth.     I^ough  attaining  far  greater 

1  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Basque  word  Pyrgt  shlgh. 
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iMights  than  the  Alpi  (Elbun,  18,572  feet ;  Kaebd:,  16,646  feet)  andnadusg 
Mvenl  thoiuand  feet  above  the  limit  of  pereniiial  snows,  the  gladeis  and 
snow-fields  of  the  Caucasus  are  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Alps.  This  is  owing  to  the  diyness  of  the  region  in  which 
they  stand,  and  the  small  snowfall  oyer  them. 

The  hills  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  rising  steeply  from  the  Black  Ses  to 
the  '^yaltas"  or  "alps"  of  the  Tatar  herdsmen,  are  evidently  a  western 
continuation  of  the  line  of  heights  of  the  Caucasus. 

18.  In  the  north  European  mountain  region  the  mass  of  heights  which 
forms  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are  by  far  the  most  important  These 
present  no  definite  range,  but  are  rather  a  collection  of  broad  plateaus 
topped  with  moor  or  snow-field,  cut  into  by  long  steep-walled  "fiords'*  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  resembling  the  Alps  in  the  pine  woods  of  their  slopes, 
in  their  lakes  and  extensive  glaciers,  though  they  are  nowhere  of  very  great 
altitude  (Galdhoppig,  Ymes  Field,  8646  feet). 

The  name  jSe/d^  which  is  applied  to  most  of  the  Scandinavian  mountain 
groups,  suggests  their  plateau  form  ;  the  Hardafnger  Fields  Tfne$  Field,  and 
Dovre  Fidd,  with  the  Jostedala  Brae  (or  ice-brae = glacier),  are  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  southern  heights  of  Norway ;  in  the  north  the  broken  heights 
which  run  along  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  bordeis  of  tiie  peninsula  have  the 
general  name  of  the  KiHen.  The  heathex^oovered  hills  of  Scotland— the 
Grampians  and  west  coast  mountains — as  well  as  thoee  of  Cumberland  and 
Wales  farther  south  in  Great  Britain,  belong  to  the  same  system  as  that  of  the 
Scandinavian  heights. 

14.  We  have  formerly  noticed  that  almost  all  the  European  islands  are 
high.  In  the  Mediterranean  we  find  the  island  of  Crete  reaching  to  upwards  of 
8000  feet  in  Mtnmt  Ida;  Sicily,  with  its  volcano  of  JStna  (10,866  feet)  ;  Sar- 
dinia, with  MoufU  OennargeiUu  (6116  feet) ;  Corsica,  with  MonU  BoUmdo 
(8607  feet) ;  Iceland,  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  seas,  recalling  Norway  in  its 
grand  fiords,  rises  high  in  its  mass  of  volcanic  jokulb  {Orae/a,  6408  feet ;  ffeela, 
6116  feet),  covered  in  between  with  accumulated  snows  and  glaciers  ;  Spitzber- 
ffen*8  blac^  paaks,  which  give  its  name,  also  rise  high  from  its  white  glacier  fields. 

16.  Separate  and  distinct  in  character  and  direction  from  the  mountains 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  the  long  chain  of  the  Ural^  rich  in  gold,  platinum,  iron, 
and  copper.  It  takes  its  name  probably  from  the  Tatar  word  meaning  **  belt,^* 
which  well  expresses  the  lengtii  and  continuity  of  this  remarkable  line  of 
heights,  stretching  slong  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  European  plain  for 
more  than  1200  miles.  In  height,  however,  the  Ural  is  insignificant  (ToU- 
poss-is,  6642  feet).  Another  separated  height,  that  of  the  forest-covered 
Valdai  hills  in  Western  Russia,  would  scarce^  be  worthy  of  mention  among 
the  European  highlands  if  it  did  not  form  the  water-parting  of  the  greatest 
of  European  rivers,  the  Volga. 

16.  Hydrography.— The  riyen  of  Europe  flow  in  part  to 
the  Atlantic  and  its  Mediterranean  branches,  partly  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  partly  to  the  Caspian,  which  last  belongs  to  the  '^  con- 
tinental "  system  of  drainage,  or  the  area  from  which  no  rivers  escape 
to  the  open  ocean. 

The  VolgcL,  the  laigest  of  European  rivers,  is  the  great  feeder  of  this 
largest  of  inland  seas.  Spreading  out  with  its  many  arms  through  the  corn- 
lands  of  Russia  eastward  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  and  south  through  the 
salt-yielding  plains  about  the  Caspian,  it  forms  the  great  natural  highways  of 
commerce  of  the  vast  Russian  lowland,  which  have  been  extended  from  it  by 
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cuuds  to  reach  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Euzine.  Besides  the 
■teamen  and  trading  Teasels  which  regularly  trarerse  the  Caspian,  a  laige  fleet 
of  warships  is  maintained  there  by  Russia.  Its  navigation,  at  all  times  difficult, 
is  perilous  when  the  fierce  steppe  winds  blow  over  it ;  its  northern  portion  is 
also  ice-bound  in  winter,  so  that  vessels  cannot  enter  the  Volga  mouths  till 
the  middle  of  April. 

17.  Four  great  navigable  rivers — the  Den,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Danube, 
flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  last-named  is  the  second  of  European  rivers,  and 
forms,  with  its  sixty  navigable  tributaries,  the  great  highway  between  Central 
Europe  and  the  East.  So  important  is  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  that  it 
was  placed  in  1866  under  the  control  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  Sulina  mouth  of  the  delta  is  kept  navigable  by  two  long 
artificial  dams,  and  even  the  rapids  of  the  rocky  hairier  of  the  "  Iron  Gate  " 
have  been  rendered  passable  for  vessels  of  considerable  draught.  Several  thou- 
sands of  vessels  navigate  the  Danube,  carrying  out  immense  quantities  of  grain 
from  the  lands  drained  by  its  branches.  All  these  large  rivers  of  the  Black 
Sea  drainage  are  subject  to  the  annual  blockade  of  frost,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  the  Volga.  Ice  coven  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  winter,  and  extends  round 
the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  Danube  itself  is  closed  by  ice  in  severe 
vinten  as  long  as  from  December  till  February. 

Only  three  riven  of  importance  flow  directly  to  the  Mediterranean.  These 
are  the  Po,  which  gives  natural  highways  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy ; 
the  SMne,  the  moat  rapid  and  wild  of  European  riven,  subject  to  devastating 
floodi,  and  of  little  value  for  navigation  above  its  delta  ;  and  the  Sbro,  the 
nanowest  and  shallowest  of  all  Spuiish  riven,  filled  with  water  only  after  the 
snows  melt  on  the  Psrrenees. 

18.  The  Mediterranean^  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  mayf" 
be  called  tideless  seas,  and  the  rivers  which  drain  to  them  have 
thus  no  estuaiy,^  and  no  doable  current  in  the  lunar  day.  Their 
stream  is  always  against  a  yessel  entering  from  the  sea. 

Coming  round  to  the  open  Atlantic,  however,  we  find  that  the 
rivers  which  lead  directly  to  this  greatest  of  maritime  highways, 
liave,  besides  this  advantage,  that  of  an  upward  flow  of  their  waters 
at  the  river  mouth  twice  in  the  day,  which  will  bear  the  approach- 
ing vessels  with  it  into  the  land.  It  is  this  advantage  mainly  that 
has  given  the  river  mouths  of  western  Europe  their  immense  im- 
portance in  commerce,  and  that  has  been  the  means  of  forming 
on  them  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 

If  we  look  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  we  find  the  great  city  and 
port  of  Lisbon  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagtu;  Oporto  on  that  of  the  Duero  ; 
Bordeaux  on  that  of  the  Oironde;  Nantes  at  the  head  of  the  tideway  of  the 
Loire;  Havre  and  Bordeaux  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine;  London,  the 
greatest  city  and  port  of  the  world,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Thames;  Rotterdam 
opposite  it,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Metue;  Liverpool  on  that  of  the  Mersey; 
Hambuig  on  that  of  the  Elbe.  None  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  highland 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula — ^the  Ouadalquimr,  Chiadia^ia,  Tagus,  or  Duero — 
are  of  much  value  to  commerce  excepting  at  their  mouths ;  the  g^reat  rivers  of 
France,  the  Oironde  (with  the  Oa/ronne),  Loire,  and  Seine,  are  of  greater  import- 
ance in  navigation ;  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  Mhine  and  the  Slbe;  the 
former  giving  an  uninterrupted  water  way  up  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
the  latter  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia. 

1  Estuary  fh>m  aUuarivim,  pertaining  to  the  tide. 
M 
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19.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  characterised  rather  bj  its  lakes 
than  by  large  rivers ;  its  soathem  affluents,  the  Odtr,  Vistula^  Niemen^  and 
IMLna,  are  all,  however,  important  highways  of  the  European  plain,  carrying 
down  its  products  in  buges  and  rafts  to  the  Baltic  ports.  The  short  but  large 
channel  of  the  Neva,  the  river  of  Petersburg,  is  important  in  itself,  and  from  its 
navigation  being  joined  by  canals  with  all  the  great  waterwajrs  of  the  interior 
of  Russia.  Like  the  Caspian,  the  shallow  Baltic  and  its  rivers  are  doaed  to 
traffic  by  ice  all  through  Uie  winter  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  months. 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  we  may  remember,  marched  his  whole  army  across  the 
fh)zen  Belt  in  1658  to  attack  the  Danes. 

20.  The  great  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Arctic  Sea  from  Europe  are  the 
Dvina  and  Pechora,  Both  are  navigable,  the  Utter  almost  to  its  source,  but 
both  are  held  in  the  grasp  of  firost  for  more  than  half  the  year.  It  is  only 
during  the  summer  months  that  the  timber,  furs,  and  grain  which  are  ex- 
ported from  Archangel  can  be  brought  to  it  by  rafts  and  barges,  and 
trading  vessels  from  a  distance  can  make  but  one  hasty  voyage  in  the  year  to 
the  White  Sea  to  avoid  being  caught  in  its  icy  covering. 

21.  The  great  lake  region  of  Europe  lies  round  the  Baltic.  There  is  the 
Ladoga,  the  greatest  fresh-water  lake  of  Europe,  as  wide  across  ss  the 
English  Channel  between  Portsmouth  and  Cherboui^,  with  Onega  and  Feipus 
also  in  Russia ;  WtUer  and  Modar  in  Sweden  ;  besides  the  myriad  laka  of 
Finland.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  the  folds  of  the  Alps,  Geneva^  NeuchaUl, 
and  Constanetf  on  the  north  side,  Maggiore  and  Como  and  Oarda  in  the 
Italian  valleys,  form  the  only  other  considerable  lake  series  of  this  division  of 
the  earth. 

22.  Climate. — A  glance  at  the  map  showB  that  Europe  belongs 
for  the  most  part  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Its  most  southerly  peninsulas  are  still  12  or  13  de^ees  distant 
from  the  tropical  line,  over  which  the  sun  becomes  vertical,  and  its 
northern  boiders  reach  well  into  the  Arctic  zone,  where  the  sun's  rays 
are  low  even  in  summer,  and  where  he  scarcely  peeps  over  the 
horizon  in  winter.  The  greater  part  of  it  also  lies  within  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  westerly  winds,  bringing  the  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
and  thus  it  belongs  to  the  forest  zone  of  the  temperate  region ;  only  its 
northern  margin,  the  'Hundra"  belt,  being  too  cold  for  tree  growth, 
and  its  southern  border  of  steppes  along  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea  being  too  dry  to  support  a  covering  of  woods. 

Farthest  north,  where  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  not  above  the 
freezing  point,  extends  the  desolate  country  of  the  Tundras,  where  the  winter 
darkness  is  lit  up  by  the  **  Northern  Lights,"  a  very  waste  of  snow  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year ;  when  the  warmth  of  the  long  summer  day  melts  this 
covering,  then  swamps,  and  lakes,  and  marshes  with  grey  plains  covered  with 
mosses  and  lichens  between,  appear  in  this  desolate  landscape.  The  laiigeat 
plant  to  be  seen  is  a  little  willow,  never  rising  more  than  a  finger  length  above 
the  ground,  and  hiding  its  stem  among  the  protecting  moss.  Here  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  being  impossible,  and  warming  food  being  required  to  resist  the 
cold,  the  Arctic  Samoyeds  and  Laplanders  depend  for  this  on  the  animal  king- 
dom, on  their  reindeer,  on  the  seals,  and  sea-birds,  and  on  fish  when  the  rivers 
are  free.  Next  comes  the  ettbaretic  belt  of  the  pine- woods,  extending  across 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Russia,  in  the  cultivated  portions  of  which  barley 
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and  oats  are  the  staple  food  plants,  and  in  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  the 
domestic  animals.  Then  follows,  across  Central  Europe,  the  zone  of  the 
decidnoQS^  trees,  or  those  which  annually  lose  and  renew  their  leaves ;  ^his 
belt  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  temperate 
regions ;  in  it  wheat  represents  the  cultivated  grains ;  fine  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches,  ripen,  and  the  vine  begins  to  yield  its  grapes  and  wine.  Lastly,  in 
the  south  we  come  again  to  a  zone  in  which  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  cork- 
oak  of  Spain,  the  chestnut,  the  stone-pine  of  Italy,  give  character  to  the 
landscape.  Here  also  a  few  palms,  wanderers  from  warmer  latitudes,  begin 
to  be  seen ;  figs  and  oranges  become  the  common  fruits ;  maize  and  wheat  the 
chief  food  grains;  and  the  grape  yields  its  sweetest  and  strongest  wines. 

23.  These  climatic  belts  arranged  from  north  to  south  in  lati- 
tude, with  their  accompanying  landscapes,  appear  also  in  stages  one 
above  another,  wherever  the  elevation  of  the  land  carries  it  up 
through  corresponding  climatic  regions.  In  the  extreme  south,  for 
example,  we  should  find  these  stages  ranged  one  above  another  from 
the  sea-level  to  the  point  of  perennial  snow,  thus  : — 

Perennial  snow. 


Sruno^line 


Alpine  plants,  mosses  and  lichens. 
Pine  woods. 


Sea-levd 


Deciduous  trees. 


Evergreen  woods. 


In  the  farthest  north,  in  Spitzbergen,  only  the  uppermost  of  these  stages 
'li  represented,  for  the  snow  limit  comes  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  heights  of  the  tundras  of  Lapland  have  the  two  uppermost ;  the  moun- 
Uins  of  Scandinavia  three,  and  of  Central  Europe  four,  the  lowest  stage  being 
that  of  the  deciduous  trees.  In  the  Alpine  regions,  for  example,  we  find  the 
deciduous  trees  of  the  plains  at  their  base  extending  up  to  an  elevation  of 
netrly  4000  feet,  where  a  climate  is  reached  that  corresponds  with  that  of 
their  northern  limit  in  latitude ;  pine  woods  follow  in  the  stage  between  4000 

I  ud  6000  feet  above  the  sea ;  Alpine  plants,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
timdras  of  Lapland,  between  5000  and  9000  feet ;  and  above  lies  the  region 
vhich  is  constantly  snow-clad.  The  snow  limit,  and  with  it  the  limits  of  all 
the  stsges  beneath  It,  varies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  continent  in  the  same 
Utitude,  from  causes  which  have  before  been  referred  to,  chiefly  that  of  the 
<iistri1nition  of  moisture,  and  with  the  seasons.  In  winter,  just  as  the  realm  of 
«Qowand  ice  spreads  out  southward  from  the  Arctic  regions  over  a  great 
put  of  Europe,  binding  up  the  Baltic  and  the  rivers,  and  covering  tundra  and 
pine  forest  alike  with  a  white  mantle  of  snow ;  so  at  this  season  the  snows  of 

I  the  Alps,  reaching  farther  and  farther  down,  ^ive  the  herds  before  them  into 

I  the  sheltering  valleys ;  in  spring  and  summer  the  herds  follow  the  retreating 

niows  upwards  to  higher  and  higher  mountain  pastures,  till  a  few  weeks  later 

t         the  descent  must  again  be  begun. 


1  From  de  and  eado,  falling  ofT 
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24.  With  but  few  exceptional  places,  such  as  the  malarious  PnUime 
Marshes  and  the  Maremma  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  or  the  Dobruja 
swamp  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  the  climate  of  Emope  is  a  toj  hetlth j 
one.  Clonds,  rain,  and  fog  are  commonest  over  Western  and  South-western 
Europe,  which  is  first  reached  by  the  moist  south-west  winds  from  the  tropical 
Atlantic ;  losing  their  moisture  as  they  pass,  the  west  winds  become  thonN^^y 
dry  land  winds  before  they  reach  the  IJraL  The  seaward  aspect  of  Western 
Eiuope,  broken  into  peninsulas  and  golft,  gives  it  also  a  maritune  climate, 
which  is  damp  and  equable  in  contrast  to  the  drier  climate  and  ezoessiTQ 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  eastern  or  more  continental  region. 

Hot  south  winds  ftrom  the  African  desert,  the  Solano  of  Spain  and  Sirocco 
of  Italy,  visit  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas,  and  appear  in  the  north  as  the 
^hn  wind,  the  snow-melter  of  the  Alps.  The  south-eastern  region,  that  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  south  Russian  steppes,  comes  within  the  indrangfat  of  the 
dry  noiih-east  trade  wind. 

26.  Pkt>dacU  and  Material  Culture.— Thou^  Europe  is  naturally  a 
forest -covered  country,  so  widely  have  agricultunl  operations  been  ex- 
tended, especially  in  the  west  and  south,  that  these  regions,  except  along  the 
mountain  belts,  are  all  but  cleared  of  wood.  The  great  natural  granaries  of 
Europe  lie  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  where  sgricul- 
ture  is  not  so  advanced.  Cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  are  domesticated 
everywhere,  but  occur  in  greatest  numbers  on  the  natural  pastm^es,  the 
steppes  of  South  Russia ;  tiie  camel  also  appears  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caspian.  Just  as  in  the  extreme  north  tiie  reindeer  takes  the  place  of 
cattle,  so  in  the  fiff  south,  in  Italy  especially,  the  buffalo  supplants  the  ox. 
Round  the  coasts  the  fisheries  employ  and  give  food  for  a  lai^  part  of  the 
population  :  we  may  note  the  turbot  and  lobster  fisheries  of  Norway,  those  of 
herring  and  mackerel  ftrom  the  British  coasts,  the  sardine  fisheries  of  Fiance, 
and  the  tunny  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  besides  the  inland  fisheries  of 
many  rivers. 

Of  mineral  products,  gold  is  most  abundant  in  the  Ural  and  in  Tran- 
sylvania ;  silver  and  lead  in  Spain,  England,  Norway,  and  the  Ural ;  ^pnet- 
silver  in  Spain ;  copper  in  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  iron  and  ooa2  are 
mined  for  the  most  part  from  Britain;  in  smaller  quantity  in  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium,  Austria  and  Russia. 

Volcanic  Sicily  yields  sulphur,  and  salt  is  almost  everywhere  abundant 
either  as  rock  or  bay  salt  In  tiie  production  of  raw  materials,  in  manu- 
facture by  aid  of  machinery,  Britain  takes  the  lead,  followed  by  Germany  and 
France  and  Belgium. 

26.  The  form  of  Europe  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the  exchange  of  raw  or 
manufactured  products,  for  large  rivers,  the  natural  highways,  extend  over  the 
wide  plains;  and  in  the  highland  regions,  where  the  streams  are  smaUer 
and  generally  unnavigable,  long  arms  of  the  sea  reach  into  the  land.  Canals 
have  been  constructed  to  unite  the  river  highways  all  over  Europe ;  roads  and 
railways  have  been  extended  in  every  direction  across  rivers  and  ravines,  even 
over  the  Alps,  or  through  them  by  tunnels ;  upwards  of  1 10,000  nules  of  railway 
now  form  a  network  over  Europe ;  telegraphs  not  only  bring  every  comer  of 
the  land  into  momentary  connection  with  every  other,  but  reach  out  in  sub- 
marine lines  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

27.  Baoes* — The  Europeans  belong,  as  we  have  seen,^  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  to  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  characterised 
generally  by  their  white  skin,  fair  hair,  and  well-formed  features ; 

ip.  66. 
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thoee  of  Mongolian  race— of  whom  a  yellowish  colour,  scanty  beard, 
flat  features,  and  oblique  eyes  are  generally  characteristio — are  com- 
peiatively  few  in  numbers.  To  the  latter  belong  the  peoples  of  North- 
eastern Europe,  the  Samoyeds  and  Lapps,  with  the  Finns  and  other 
tribes  of  Northern  Russia. 

28.  Long  before  the  race  which  now  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
began  to  migrate  from  Central  Asia,  these  northern  tribes,  the  Ugrian  Mon- 
golians, as  ti^ey  have  been  called  (the  Ogrea  of  many  long-preserved  stories), 
oztended  over  a  &r  larger  part  of  Europe,  and  were  gradually  pushed  north- 
ward into  the  inhospitable  region  which  they  now  occupy,  by  their  more 
powerful  successors  in  Central  Europe.  The  Hungarian  "Magyars"  are 
believed  to  be  old  Scythian  emigrants  from  the  environs  of  the  Caspian.  Later, 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  Osmanli  Turks  established  themselves  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  where,  taking  to  themselves  Circassian  wives,  their  descend- 
ants have  become  rather  Caucasian  than  Mongolian  in  feature. 

29.  The  first  swarm  of  the  Aryan  race  that  migrated  into  Europe  is 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Celtic  peoples^  who  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  occupied  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  who  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
extended  from  the  Ebro  in  Spain  through  France  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
The  relics  of  the  language  of  this  people,  pressed  into  the  farthest  comers 
of  the  continent,  are  still  found  in  the  Bas  Breton  of  Brittany,  the  western 
hill  comer  of  France ;  in  the  Irish  tongue  still  spoken  in  the  westem  skirts 
and  islands  of  Ireland,  in  the  Welsh,^  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
and  till  last  century  in  the  now  extinct  Cornish  of  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  England.  The  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  however,  are  not  Celts, 
bat  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Iberians. 

30.  One  chief  group  of  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe  is  that  which  has 
arisen  over  the  old  Roman  Empire,  hence  called  the  Bomanic  groupt  occupy- 
ing the  south- westem  peninsulas.  To  this  belong  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, the  French  and  Walloons,  the  Italians  and  the  Romanians ;  the  modem 
Greeks  might  be  added  as  related  most  closely  to  this  group.  Here  the  white 
colour  passes  towards  brown ;  a  slight  form,  black  hair,  dark  grey  eye,  activity, 
and  quick  wit  are  general  characteristics. 

31.  Another  great  group  is  that  of  the  Ghrmanie  peoples,  the  northem 
blue-eyed  and  flaxen-haired  barbarians  of  Roman  times,  many  of  whom, 
marching  southward  victoriously  into  the  Roman  provinces,  remained  there, 
giving  great  vigour  to  the  peoples  of  those  lands  whose  language  and  customs 
tbey  adopted.  The  descendants  of  these  hunting  and  pastoral  tribes  occupy 
tbe  central  and  north- westem  region,  as  the  Gemians,  the  Dutch  and  Flemings, 
the  Swedes,  Norwogians  and  Danes  and  Icelanders,  and  the  English,  the  most 
mixed  of  Qermanic  peoples. 

32.  The  Slavonic  peoples,  pressing  in  from  the  east,  also  appeared  as 
^d  barbarians  to  the  more  civUised  Romans.  A  heavy  figure,  light  brown  or 
reddiih  hair,  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  Slavonic  people ;  crouching  in 
mbnussive  obedience  to  their  rulers,  they  have  not  the  proud  freedom  of  the 
Germanic  nature,  and  have  been  longest  of  all  in  adopting  the  cultivation 
that  has  distinguished  the  rest  of  Europe.  To  this  group  belong  the  Russians 
and  Poles,  the  Letts  and  Wends,  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the  Yugo  or  Southern  Slavs 
(Slovenes,  Servians,  Croats,  Bosnians,  Montenegrins)  and  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Bulgarians  were  originally  a  Finnish  tribe  from  the  Middle  Volga,  who 

1  WalaiL  from  Wealhas,  plunl  of  Weath,  a  foreigner.  The  Welsh  were  foreigners  to 
the  Angk>*8azon8. 
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croiMd  the  Danube  in  the  seventh  century,  and,  sabdning  the  SUtoiuc  peoples 
(Mflpeianw)  of  the  Balkan  leipon,  became  inooiporated  and  aiwiiniliitfid  with 
them. 

83.  Two  elements  of  population  remain  to  be  noted — ^that  of  the  Semitic 
Jmn^  scattered  as  active  tiaden  over  every  part  of  Europe,  and  kept  ^>art  by 
their  faith ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  Poland,  which  country  offered  them 
an  asylum  during  the  fierce  persecutions  and  massacres  to  which  they  v«re 
subjected  by  Christian  Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries ; 
and  the  mysterious  vagabond  QyptiUy  of  Indian  origin,  restless  wanderer^ 
fortune-tellers,  tinkers,  or  beggars,  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

34.  Eduoatlon. — Such  progress  has  been  made  in  general 
coltare  throughont  Europe  that  its  inhabitants  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  civilised  world  ;  the  hunting  Lapps  and  Samojeds 
of  the  &r  north,  as  well  as  the  nomadic  Nogai,  Kiighiz,  and 
Kalmucks  of  the  Russian  steppes,  are  the  only  general  exceptions. 

But  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  different  peoples  is  very 
various ;  of  the  three  chief  groups  that  have  been  named,  the  Germanic  stands 
highest,  the  Slavonic  lowest,  in  the  scale  of  culture.  Education  has  bees 
general  and  compulsory  in  Germany  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  was  only  in  1870 
that  an  act  for  this  end  came  into  force  In  England,  in  which  country  aboat  a 
sixth  of  the  adults  are  unable  to  write.  In  France,  in  1881,  22  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  grown-up  men  and  women  were  found  to  be  unable  to  write ; 
on  an  average,  in  Italy,  69  adults  out  of  every  hundred  are  illiterate,  and 
in  the  other  Romanic  nations  the  scale  falls  still  lower ;  the  masses  of  the 
Slavonic  people,  however,  are  the  most  backward ;  among  the  Slav  inhabitants 
of  Austria  only  about  15  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  and  in  Russia  only 
about  12  in  every  hundred  recruits  can  read. 

35.  Beligion. — Excepting  the  Calmucks,  who  are  Buddhiste, 
and  a  few  tribes  of  heathen  Shamanists,  the  Europeans  are  Mono- 
theists,  and  chiefly  Christians  ;  with  over  5^  millions  of  Jews,  and 
6^  millions  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Christian  confessions  are  three  : — 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic,  chiefly  in  Romanic  countries. 

2.  The  Greek  or  Byzantine  Church,  chiefly  adhered  to  by  the 
Slavonic  peoples. 

3.  The  Protestant,  chiefly  in  the  Qermanic  section  of  Europe. 
The  first  includes  almost  as  many  adherents  as  the  two  latter, 

while  these  are  about  equal  in  number. 

The  separation  of  these  confessions  was  the  work  of  time ;  when  the  Roman 
Ihnpire  fell  into  an  Eastern  and  Western  division,  the  two  capitals  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  rivalling  one  another  in  precedence,  drew  round  them  two 
parties  differing  to  some  extent  in  belief  and  practice ;  the  Eastern  separating, 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  firom  the  Western  Church  under  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  The  separation  of  the  Protestants,  who  hold  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  supreme,  and  above  that  of  coundls  and  bishops,  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  this  church  the 
chief  sects  are  the  Lutheran,  in  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia  chiefly ;  the 
Reformed,  in  Holland,  South  (Germany,  and  Switzerland ;  the  Anglican,  in 
England ;  and  the  Pre9b>'terian,  in  Scotland. 
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36.  Government. — Unrestricted  sovereign  power  is  found  in 
Europe  only  among  those  peoples  who 'are  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
advancement — the  servile  Slavs  of  Russia,  and  the  semi-barharous 
peoples  ruled  by  the  despotic  Turks. 

In  Russia  tiie  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  the  Emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law  ;  in  Turkey  the  will 
of  the  Sultan  is  absolute.  The  majority  of  the  states  of  Europe  are 
governed  by  limited  monarchies,  in  which  the  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratic, and  democratic  elements  are  more  or  less  equally  represented. 
With  the  exception  of  Prance,  which  has  frequently  changed  its  form 
of  government  since  the  great  Revolution,  the  Republics  of  Europe 
are  the  states  of  least  importance :  they  are  Switzerland,  a  confedera- 
tion of  twenty  little  republics  or  cantons,  the  little  state  of  San 
Marino  in  Italy,  and  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees. 

In  point  of  rank.  Great  Britain,  Grennany,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
stand  fiiret  as  the  "  five  great  powers."  These  include  within  their  limits  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Europe,  and  have  for  a  long  time 
controlled  all  continental  questions.  Second  come  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden ; 
in  the  third  rank  are  Turkey,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  PortugaL 

In  describing  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  somewhat  more  in  detail,  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  to  the  groups  that  have  been  sketched  out,  beginning 
with  the  highest  in  culture,  the  Gtrmaaic  ;  passing  thence  to  the  Jtomanie  ; 
concluding  with  the  Slavonic,  and  the  lands  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
lowest  in  the  scale,  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  Asia. 


I.  THE  TEUTONIC  STATES. 

1.— THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

1.  That  the  British  Isles  distinctly  belong  to  the  mainland  of 
Europe  may  be  inferred  both  from  their  geological  formation,  which 
is  found  to  correspond  precisely  with  that  of  the  nearest  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  rise  on  a  submarine  plateau 
which  unites  them  to  the  mainland,  and  which  beyond  their  shores 
sinks  rapidly  to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  The  sea  between  England 
and  Holland  is  nowhere  so  deep  that  it  would  cover  the  cathedral  of 
St  Paul's  if  set  down  in  any  part  of  it.  If  we  imagine  that  the  sea 
level  were  to  &11  60  feet,  the  height  of  an  ordinary  house,  the  broad 
Dogger  Bank^  midway  between  England  and  Denmark,  would  begin 
to  diow  its  sands,  and  if  a  fall  of  200  feet  took  place  one  might 
walk  dryshod  across  to  the  continent,  to  Belgium,  Holland,  or 
Denmark.  From  its  shallows  and  banks,  its  stormy  cross  seas  and 
^oent  fogs,  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea  is  dangerous  ;  yet  the 
traffic  over  it  is  enormous,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  countries,  the 
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inhabitants  of  which  have  been  famooB  on  the  teas  from  the  earlieflt 
timea  The  great  highways  of  oommeroe  from  it  are  Dover  Strait 
(Pas  de  Cahufl),  leading  to  tilie  English  Channel,  in  the  south,  and  the 
stormy  PerUland  Firth^  which  separates  Scotland  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  in  the  north.  The  English  CSuumd^  though  deeper  than  the 
North  Sea,  is  also  shallow  ;  the  enclosed  JrM  &a,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  with  St.  Oeorgt^i  Channsl  and  the  North  Chamnd  lead- 
ing out  frt>m  it  to  the  ocean,  has  been  scoured  deeper  in  its  central 
lines ;  but  there  is  a  width  of  about  60  miles  of  shallow  sea,  or 
''  soundings,**  all  round  the  islands  in  the  west,  where  they  face  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

In  looking  at  the  general  cosst-line  of  the  islands,  it  is  evident  that  their 
eastem  shores  on  the  North  Sea  are  generally  rounded,  sandy,  and  fiat,  while 
the  western  or  Atlantic  coasts,  especially  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  bold 
and  rugged,  broken  into  deep  sea  lochs  or  fiords  goarded  by  islands,  recalling 
those  of  the  Norwegian  coast  farther  north,  difficult  of  approach  both  from 
their  intricate  channels  and  strong  fiowing  tides. 

2.  Extent. — As  we  shall  afterwards  haye  occasion  to  use  the 
BritiBh  Isles  as  a  standard  measure  with  which  to  compare  the  size 
of  other  countries  over  the  world,  it  is  important  to  get  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  their  extent  The  main  island  of  Qreat  Britain, 
roughly  triangular  in  shape,  measures  about  600  miles  in  a  straight 
line  frx>m  its  south-west  comer,  where  the  granite  walls  of  LandPs 
End  and  the  dark  serpentine  clifiTs  of  the  Lizard  run  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  northem  apex,  the  high  red  sandstone  rocks  of 
Dunnet  Heady  frequented  by,  sea-fowl,  or  its  companion  DuncanAy 
Heady  where  John  o'  Oroat's  House  ^  stood,  on  the  beach  of  the 
Pentknd  Firth. 

If  we  could  walk  this  distance  straight  across  country  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  us  a  month  to  go  from  one 
extremity  of  the  islimd  to  the  other. 

The  base  of  the  island,  forming  the  north  coast  of  the  English 
Channel,  measures  only  about  half  this  distance,  or  320  miles  ;  and 
the  eastern  side,  from  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  South  Foreland^  on  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  is  about  540  miles  long. 
No  part  of  the  interior  of  Qreat  Britain  is  more  distant  than  three 
or  four  days'  walk  from  the  sea  on  one  side  or  other.  In  tiie 
narrower  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  indeed,  where  the  Moray 
Firth  runs  into  the  land,  it  is  an  easy  day's  journey  frx>m  the  head 
of  this  inlet  of  the  North  Sea  to  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  opposite 
sea  lochs  running  in  from  the  Atlantic 

The  area  of  the  island  is  nearly  90,000  square  miles  ;  its  north- 

1  John  de  Oroot,  or  Oroat,  of  Warse,  boUt  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  this  headland 
in  James  IV. 's  time,  probably  as  a  ferry  hoose  to  the  opposite  Orkney  Islands ;  settling 
at  the  same  time  the  controversies  between  his  brothers,  by  giriog  it  eight  sides,  lo 
that  each  might  enter  by  his  own  door. 
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em  division,  Scotland,  including  30,417  ;  its  southem,  England  and 
Wales,  nearly  60,000  square  miles  (58,186). 

The  second  island,  Ireland^  more  rounded  in  general  outline, 
measoies  300  miles  from  Malin  Heady  its  northernmost  point,  to  Mizen 
Heady  its  most  southerly  extremity,  and  200  miles  from  Camson 
Point  yits  south-eastern  comer  nearest  England,  to  J^rru  Head  fits  north- 
western promontory  on  the  Atlantic  ;  its  area  is  32, 631  square  miles. 

The  most  extenave  of  the  many  satellite  island  groups  and  Islets  which 
helong  to  the  BritLsh  Archipelago,  are  those  which  lie  off  the  hroken  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  the  wild  and  mgged  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides,  of  which  Lewis,^ 
separated  by  the  channel  called  the  Minch,'  and  Skye,*  Mull,  Islay,  and  Arran, 
in  the  inner  group,  are  the  largest.  The  Orkney  group,  separated  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  by  the  turbulent  Pentland  Firth,  consist  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty-nine  rocky  islets ;  and  the  Shetiands,  forty  miles  farther  north,  comprise 
upwards  of  a  hundred  separate  points.  The  high  Isle  of  Man,^  in  ite  middle 
of  the  Irish  Sea ;  Angl^ey,^  close  to  the  Welsh  coast,  and  now  united  to  it 
by  the  famous  railway  tubes  across  the  Menai  Strait ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
"the  garden  of  England,"  in  the  English  Channel,  separated  from  tiie  main- 
land by  the  busy  Solent,  are  the  others  of  importance.  The  Channel  Islands, 
of  which  Jersey  and  Oitemsey  are  the  laigest,  belong  politically  to  Britain, 
but  are  physiciUly  parts  of  France. 

The  names  of  the  many  capes  and  headlands,  with  those  of  the  inlets 
between,  and  the  relative  positions  of  these,  will  be  learned  fsr  better  fh>m 
the  map  than  fh>m  any  written  description,  so  that  it  seems  useless  to  give  a 
list  of  them  here. 

3.  Belief. — In  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  broadest  distinc- 
tion in  the  relief  of  the  land  Ib  that  the  highest  portions  lie  generally 
to  north  and  west,  the  lowlands  to  south  and  east  This  corresponds 
to  the  geological  structure  of  the  islands  ;  the  older  rocks  of  the  west 
and  north  forming  the  mountainous  region,  the  newer  strata  of  the 
south  and  east  seldom  rising  to  any  great  elevation. 

The  heather-covered  Highlands  which  fill  the  north  of  Scotland  are  divided 
by  the  great  natural  passage  of  Olen  More,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  island  from  north-east  to  south-west,  into  two  chief  groups,  the  northern 
and  central 

The  northern  group  consists  of  irregularly-distributed  and  often  almost 
iwhited  masses,  separated,  it  may  be,  by  deep  sea-fiords,  and  presenting 
every  variety  of  contour,  finom  that  of  the  round  mass  of  Ben  Wyvia^  to 
the  steep  wall-like  sides  of  Suilvein^  or  the  sharp  peak  of  Ben  Stack,  The 
Central  Highlands  or  the  Orampiane,*  extending  fh>m  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
north-westward  to  the  precipitous  coast  of  Buchan  on  the  North  Sea,  are  far 
more  massive  and  continuous.    Ben  Nevis,*  a  huge  round  outlier  of  the  range 

1  Norwegian  I^odhhiu,  the  " sounding  house."       *  Recalling  La  Manehe, 
a  Icelandic  $kif,  a  "  cloud." 

*  Or  Ifona;  sopposed  to  be  derived  ttom  the  Sanscrit  root  Mdn,  which  appears  in 
Voiik,  referring  to  the  reputed  holy  character  of  the  Isle  in  ancient  times  (Cunmiing). 
The  native  name  is  JEUom  KaiMi»  veg  Veen,  "  dear  little  isle  of  Man." 

*  szAnglta  «y,  *'  Englishman's  Island." 

<  Ben  or  Pen  =  mount  =  "  The  Mountain  of  Horror."  '  "  The  Sngar-Loaf." 

B  Flnt  employed  in  18th  century,  and  derived  fh)m  Graupiua  (misread  Grampins), 
a  moimtain  mentioned  by  Tadtus. 

*  "The  Mountain  of  Death." 
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on  its  north  tide,  aacendmg  abruptly  firom  the  shores  of  Loch  Eil  at  the  month 
of  the  Great  Glen,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  British  Isles  (4406  ft)  ;  Ben 
Muieh  Dhui,^  in  the  central  part  of  the  range,  is  second  in  height  (4296  ft.) 

The  CawpsU^  OehU,  and  Sidlaw  hills  are  outUers  of  the  Grsmpiana  on 
the  south,  separated  from  them  by  Strathmore  =s  the  great  valley. 

The  Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  stretching  from  the  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  the  Mull  or  headland  of  Galloway  on  the  North  Channel  to  St. 
AbVs  Head  on  the  German  Ocean,  are  again  more  broken,  and  separated  by 
river  valleys.  Mount  Merrick,  in  the  south-west  (2764  ft.),  is  their  hi^est 
point ;  the  Lowther  ffiUs  form  their  central  group ;  the  PenUands,  MoorfoU^ 
and  LammermocT  hills  their  more  detached  portions,  on  the  north-east. 

With  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  boundary  range  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, begins  the  long  Penniru  chain^  which  reaches  due  south  into  the  heart 
of  England.  Cheviot  Hill,  in  the  north  (2676  ft),  Cros^eU  (2892  fL\  and 
Whemgide  (2414  ft.),  and  the  Peak  of  Derby  (1981  ft),  in  the  souths  mark 
the  summits  and  direction  of  the  chain.  To  the  west  of  the  Pennine  chain 
rises  the  compact  circular  knob  of  slate  mountains  of  Cumberland,  with  the 
summit  of  England  proper,  Scawfell*  (3161  ft) ;  and  corresponding  to  this 
mass,  near  the  opposite  coast,  the  eastern  moorlands  and  toolds*  of  Yorkshire 
(1489  ft.) 

Separated  from  the  Pennine  heights  by  the  plain  of  Cheshire  (west 
of  England)  rise  the  highlands  of  Wales,  collectively  called  the  CafnMan 
Mountains.  The  main  direction  of  the  connected  ridges  forming  this  mass 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
as  may  be  noticed  in  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  to  Braich-y-PwU  from 
Snowdon  (8570  ft),  the  highest  mountain  of  South  Britain,  in  the  north 
of  the  mass;  or  that  which  extends  on  the  south  to  St.  David's  Head, 
ftom  the  central  heights  of  Plynlymmon  (2469  ft),  and  Radnor  ForesL  The 
Black  Mountaina  at  South  Wales,  highest  in  the  Brecknock  Beacon  (2910 
ft),  are  a  more  distinct  part  of  the  highland,  and  the  Malvern  ffiUs  (1895 
ft)  an  almost  detached  outlier  in  the  east 

Across  the  Bristol  Channel  we  come  to  the  heights  of  the  south-western 
peninsula  of  England,  with  its  three  groups  of  Exmoor  (Dtmkery  Beacon, 
1707) ;  Dartmoor,  with  its  rugged  granite  tors^  (2040  ft.) ;  and  the  ComiA 
Jffeighia  (1868  ft.)  These  are  all  the  more  important  mountain  groups  of 
Great  Britain. 

Over  all  the  south  and  east  of  England  the  elevations  are  oomparatiTely 
insignificant;  broad,  undulating,  grassy  uplands,  called  the  SotUh  Doums^ 
and  the  CMltcm  Sills,  rarely  attaining  more  than  800  feet  of  elevation, 
follow  the  chalk  formation  across  Southern  England  as  far  as  Beachy 
Head  on  the  Channel  and  the  Foreland  Cliffs  on  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The 
limestone  Cotswold  Hills  between  these  and  the  Welsh  Highlands  rise  some- 
what higher  (1093  ft) 

4.  Almost  all  the  lowlands  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  noticed,  lie  to  the 
east  A^d  south.  Here  we  find  the  plain  of  the  "  Kevo  Forest "  in  Hampshire 
and  the  treeless  Salisbury  Plain,  the  broad  open  Valley  of  the  Thames,  the 
"  JBastem  Plain  **  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Ncof oik,  extending  with  rounded 
shores  towards  the  North  Sea ;  the  low  **  Fen  district "  behind  the  shallow 
estuary  of  '*  The  Wash,"  from  which  many  tracts  have  been  reclaimed ;  the 
long  "  Plain  of  York  "  beyond ;  the  valleys  of  the  Tees  and  Tweed,  the  latter 

1  «' The  Black  Boar  Moontaln."  >  "  The  Craggy  Hill." 

>  Wold  or  weaJd  (Oerman,  uxiM),  forest,  miflseeting  the  former  wooded  eoverfng  of 
these  heights,  as  in  the  present  forest  hills  of  Germany. 

«  Tor,  Celtic,  "a  projecting  rock ; "  occurs  also  in  Taurus,  Tautm,  etc. 
s  Dun,  Gothic  and  Celtic  s  a  "  hillock  "  or  '*  done." 
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incladiiig  the  cultivated  ^^Merat,"  the  march  or  border  land  of  Berwickshire  ; 
the  Scottish  "  Zawlanda  "  between  the  Central  and  Southern  Highlands ;  the 
**  Came  **  or  alluvial  plain  of  Gowrie,  north  of  the  Tay ;  "  Strcikmore^^  the 
broad  Yalley  which  extends  between  the  Grampians  and  their  southern  out- 
liers ;  the  plain  of  Cromarty  and  the  level  moors  of  eastern  Caithness  farthest 
north  of  alL  The  only  extensive  lowlands  on  the  western  side  of  the  island 
are  the  "  Vale  of  iSSevem^"  the  "P^ain  of  Ckuihirt^'*  between  the  Pennine 
chain  and  the  Welsh  Highlands,  the  lowlands  round  the  estuary  of  the  Sol  way, 
those  of  Ayrshize,  and  the  VcJley  of  the  Clyde, 

6.  Crottiiig  over  to  Ireland,  though  we  find  the  lines  of  elevation  running 
generally  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  or  from  north-east  to 
south- weat»  aa  shown  in  the  peninsulas  of  the  south-west  coast,  the  mountains 
appear  rather  in  detached  clusters  than  in  definite  ranges,  with  shapes  rather 
Tounded  than  abrupt,  forming  a  firilnge  round  the  coasts.  Three  groups,  those 
called  the  Twelve  Pine,  Mweekea  (2688  ft.)  and  Oroagh  Patrick,  and  the 
Ifephin  MoutUaine,  form  the  central  promontory  of  the  western  coast  in  Con- 
naught.  Farther  north  we  come  to  the  coast  group  which  culminates  in  Cuil- 
gach  (2188).  Bound  the  north  coast  rise  the  Derryveagh  MowUaine  (Errigal, 
2466),  and  the  Blue  Stack  group  in  Donegal ;  the  Sperrin  Mountaine  (2240), 
with  Gamtogher  and  Trostan  on  the  coast ;  the  plateau  of  Antrim,  which  forms 
the  precdpice  of  Fair  Head  (580  ft.),  the  nearest  point  to  the  Scottish  coast, 
and  the  remarkable  basaltic  scenery  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  On  the  eastern 
ride  we  find  the  granitic  groups  (rf  the  Mcwme  Mountaine  in  Down  (2796), 
tad  of  the  WickLow  Mountaine  (Lugnaquilla,  8089  ft)  Near  the  centre  of 
the  south  coast  rise  the  Comeragh,  Knockmealdovm,  and  Oalty  Mountaine 
(3015  ft) ;  and  in  the  south-west  the  Mountaine  of  Kerry,  the  chief  of  which 
are  ICangerton  and  the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks,  the  latter  containing  Cam 
Tval,^  the  summit  of  all  Ireland  (3414  ft) 

The  only  important  groups  that  lie  centrally  in  the  island  are  the  moun- 
tains of  western  Tipperary,  round  their  summit  Keq^er  (2278  ft),  and  the  Slicve* 
Bloom  (1783  ft)  to  the  northward  of  these. 

6.  Within  the  circle  of  these  heights,  and  branching  out  between  them  at 
many  points  to  the  sea-coast,  lies  the  Qreai  Plain  of  Ireland,  averaging  per- 
haps 200  ft  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  between  Dublin 
and  Qalway,  east  to  west  across  its  centre,  is  only  820  ft  above  the  sea-level. 
Many  parts  of  it,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  Lough  Neagh  in  the  north, 
ue  scarcely  50  feet  in  elevation. 

7.  Hydrography. — As  the  higher  mountains  of  Great  Britain 
rifle  in  the  west  of  the  island,  bo  the  water-parting  line  following  the 
greatest  general  height  lies  nearer  the  west  than  the  east  The 
longer  and  gentler  slope  of  the  island  is  to  the  North  Sea ;  the 
shorter  and  steeper  to  the  Atlantic  side. 

Hence  most  of  the  larger  rivers  belong  to  the  North  Sea  drainage.  From 
sooth  to  north  on  this  side  we  find  the  Thamee,  the  largest  of  all,  200  miles 
in  length,  draining  an  area  of  over  5000  square  miles,  giving  a  navigable 
highway  for  160  miles  to  Lechlade,  and  possessing  a  tid^  upflow  as  &r  as 
Teddington  Lock,  60  miles  above  its  open  estuary.  The  next  longest  river  to 
northward  is  the  Oreat  Ouee,  navigable  from  the  west  for  90  miles  to  Bedford ; 
then  we  come  to  the  group  of  rivers  which  water  the  long  plain  of  York,  and 

I  Irish,  earran,  a  reaping-hook,  and  (uoAaiZ,  left-hauded  or  reversed,  applied  in 
to  the  curved  and  Jagged  edge  of  the  mountain.— JtidUxrdMm. 
s^Irlsh,  SlialbK  s  mountain. 
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unite  in  the  estuary  of  the  Hnmber,  including  the  Trent  from  the  souths  nari- 
gable  106  miles  to  Burton ;  the  York$hiirt  Quae,  navigable  45  miles  to  tiie 
city  of  York,  with  its  main  tributary  the  PenpenL  Farther  north  are  the 
Tees  and  Wear,  and  the  busy  Tyne,  Passing  into  Scotland,  we  reach  the 
Tioeed,  valuable  for  its  fisheries,  but  unnavigable ;  the  Forth^  winding  in  links 
through  the  fertile  lowland,  navigable  to  Stirling ;  the  Toy,  navigable  to  Pertli ; 
the  rapid  Dee  and  Spey  firom  the  Grampians,  and  the  Ness  from  the  lakes  of 
Glenmore. 

On  the  western  or  Atlantic  aide  of  Britain,  the  kigest  river,  the  second  in 
drainage  area  in  the  island,  is  the  Seeertif  178  miles  long,  drawing  its  upper 
tributaries  from  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  its  chief  lower  aiBuent,  the  navi- 
gable Avon,  ftom  England,  curving  round  to  the  British  Channel ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Welshpool,  120  miles  ftom  its  mouth.  The  Mersey,  thou^  a 
short  river,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  estuaries  of  the  island,  the  **  liver- 
pool  Channel."  Scarcely  less  valuable  in  this  respect  is  the  lower  Clyde,  the 
most  important  commercial  river  of  Scotland,  navigable  to  Glasgow,  and  form- 
ing in  its  upper  valley  the  kigeet  fidls  in  the  island. 

Almost  all  the  river  estuaries  of  Britain  are  great  highways  of  commerce ; 
the  Solway  Firth,  between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
most  important  exception,  its  swift  and  strong  tides,  rushing  in  over  the  sands  so 
fast  that  a  galloping  horseman  can  scarcely  escape  from  them,  being  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  shipping.  Besides  these  estuaries  many  natural  harbours  lie 
round  the  coast  Such  are  the  sheltered  Solent  and  Portsmouth  harbour  be- 
hind  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Plymouth  Sound  farther  west,  and  Milford  Haven 
on  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  unequalled  perhaps  in  the  world  as  a  deep  and 
spacious  harbour  thoroughly  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

8.  Among  the  many  canals  which  have  been  constructed  ftom  river  to 
river  by  aquMlucts  over  valleys,  by  tunnels,  or  locks  over  heights,  to  aid  inland 
navigation  in  Britain,  may  be  mentioned  those  which,  leaving  the  Thames  at 
London,  Brentford,  and  Oxford,  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  country  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  to  Birmingham  and  Stafford ;  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  passing  by  a  tunnel  more  than  two  miles  long  through  the  Cotswold 
hills ;  the  TVent  and  Mersey  and  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canals,  uniting  the 
navigation  of  these  rivers  across  Central  England ;  the  Forth  and  Clyde  CUial 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  joining  the  deep  lakes 
of  the  Great  Glen  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  ftom  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic. 

9.  The  lakes  of  South  Britain  are  comparatively  few  and  small.  Bala 
Lake,  only  four  miles  long,  is  the  largest  in  the  Welsh  Highlands,  and  in  Etag- 
land  the  only  considerable  group  is  that  which  clusters  round  the  knot  of 
mountains  in  Cumberland — Windermere,^  the  largest,  10  miles  in  length, 
UUesvxUer  and  Derwenttoater,  the  next  in  size.  Scotland,  however,  abounds 
in  lakes  in  all  three  Highland  districts,  and  their  number  increases  towards 
the  north.  Loch  Lomond,  24  miles  long,  the  laigest  in  Britain,  Loch  AtDe, 
Loch  Tay,  Loch  Rannoch,  and  Loch  Ericht,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  Isigest 
of  those  in  the  Grampian  valleys.  Loch  Ness,  24  miles  long  and  800  feet 
deep,  with  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy,  fills  the  deep  trench  of  the  Great  Glen 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  Northern  Highlands ;  ZocA  Shin,  20  miles 
long  and  only  1  mile  broad,  and  Loch  Maree,  are  the  largest  of  the  Northern 
Highland  region.  On  the  western  watershed  of  the  Northern  Highlands,  how- 
ever, lakes  are  so  thickly  sown  that  hundreds  may  be  counted  from  a  mountain- 
top,  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  are  covered  with  a  perfect  network  of  them. 

10.  In  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  Britain,  the  watersheds  are  more  evenly 

1  Mere  a  lake  (meer— mare). 
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divided  towards  all  points  of  the  compass ;  th«  greatest  drainage,  however,  is 
to  the  west,  to  the  Atlantic  On  this  side  we  find  the  largest  river,  the 
Shannon,  160  miles  long,  draining  an  area  second  only  to  that  of  the  Thames 
in  extent,  and  affording  a  navigable  highway  over  the  central  plain  almost 
up  to  its  source.  The  Erne  is  another  large  river  of  the  western  drainage 
of  Ireland.  Flowing  northward  we  find  the  FoffU,  and  the  Bann  passing 
through  Longh  Neagh,  and  navigable  for  56  miles.  On  the  eastern  watershed 
the  Lifepf  firom  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  is  the  most  important  stream ;  the 
Barrow,  navigable  to  Athy,  70  miles,  from  its  fine  estuary  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour, receiving  near  its  mouth  the  almost  equally  important  Nore  and  Suir, 
is  the  chief  river  of  the  southern  drainage ;  the  BlackwaUr,  affording  22  miles 
of  navigation,  and  the  Lee,  fiowing  to  Cork  Harbour,  are  the  other  notable 
rivers  of  this  slope. 

By  means  of  the  canals  inland  navigation  is  extended  throughout  the 
plain  of  Ireland  from  sea  to  sea,  north,  vrest,  and  south  and  east  Among 
the  netural  harbours  of  Ireland  which  are  not  river  estuaries  properly  so-called, 
may  be  noted  Belfkst  Lough,  Carlingford  Lough,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dublin  Bay 
(with  the  artificial  harbour  of  Kingston),  and  Wexford  Bay  on  tiie  east  coast ; 
Cork  and  Kinsale  harbours  in  the  south.  Tralee  Bay,  Gkdway  Bay,  the  pro- 
posed terminus  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  America,  and  Sligo  Bay,  are  natural 
ports  of  the  west  coast ;  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north  coast,  leads  to  London- 
derry, the  chief  port  of  that  side. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  those  of  Britain,  belong  rather  to  the 
plain  than  to  the  mountain  regions.  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  basin  of  the  Bann  in 
the  north,  is  the  largest  of  all  in  the  ^tish  Islands,  154  miles  in  area,  20 
mfles  in  length.  The  lakes  of  the  JBrns,  upper  and  lower,  stand  next  in  sixe ; 
Laughe  Corkb  and  Mask  in  Connaught,  joined  by  a  subterranean  channel,  are 
the  largest  in  the  west  The  Shannon  has  three  large  expansions,  Lctughs 
AUen,  Ree,  and  Derg,  Most  famous  for  their  scenery,  however,  are  the 
much  smaller  highland  Lakes  of  Killamey,  embosomed  in  the  south-western 
mountains  of  Kerry. 

11.  Climate  and  Iiandsoape. — The  climate  of  the  British 
Isles  displays  the  effect  of  maritime  situation,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
vailing south-westerly  wind  currents  of  the  temperate  zone,  more 
remarkably  than  any  other  part  of  the  earth  between  the  same 
latitudes  (50**  to  60"*  N.)  In  comparison  with  that  of  any  conti- 
nental i^on  between  the  same  parallels  the  climate  is  mild  and 
equable  ;  the  winters  being  considerably  wanner,  the  summers 
cooler.  The  moist  and  genial  south-west  winds  prevail  throughout 
the  year,  excepting  in  the  spring  months,  when  for  a  few  weeks 
they  give  place  to  north-east  winds,  which  appear  to  be  dry  and 
parched,  because  they  are  fiowing  from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes, 
and  have  a  great  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture  from  every  surface 
over  which  they  pass.  Ireland,  from  its  more  maritime  position, 
and  from  its  first  arresting  the  moist  west  winds,  has  a  greater 
lainML  (average  about  36  inches)  than  Britain ;  its  climate  and 
moiBture  being  so  favourable  to  vegetation  as  to  have  given  it  from 
early  tunes  the  name  of  the  "  Green  '*  or  "  Emerald  Isle." 

The  high  side  of  Britain  facea  the  west,  and,  arresting  the  moist  winds,  con- 
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denses  upon  itself  an  exceBsive  ndnfall,  leaving  for  the  eastern  slope  only  a  mode- 
rate supply.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  rainfiidl  of  Western  Britain  is 
more  than  doable  that  of  the  eastern  coast-lands.  A  regular  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place  from  south  to  north  in  both  islands  with  increasing  latitude 
The  distinction  between  maritime  and  continental  climates,  however,  begins 
to  show  itself  clearly  in  the  islands  themselves,  the  Atlantic  sides  being  one 
or  two  degrees  cooler  on  an  average  in  the  summer  months,  and  several  degrees 
warmer  in  winter,  than  the  slopes  which  face  Europe.  Thus,  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland  has  an  average  temperature  of  62**  in  July,  while  in  London, 
in  the  same  latitude,  the  mean  temperature  is  64** ;  but  in  January  that  part 
of  the  Irish  coast  eig'oys  a  mean  temperature  of  43%  while  the  average  for 
London  is  as  low  as  37% 

12.  The  climate  of  tiie  British  Isles  belongs  naturally  to  that  of  the  forest 
zone  of  Europe,  Scotland  mainly  to  the  pine  wood  belt,  England  and  Ireland 
to  that  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  woods  still  form  a  part  of  almost  every  land- 
scape within  them,  and  in  earlier  times  these  no  doubt  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  though  as  land  became  valuable  and  as  agriculture  spread 
the  forests  were  gradually  cleared  away.  Many  parts  of  England — such  as  the 
^^New  Forest "  in  Hampshire,  the  Forest  o/Ardin  in  Warwick,  Sherwood  in  Not- 
tingham ;  and  parts  of  Scotland — ^in  the  fir  forest  of  RothieiMtrchus  and  the 
pine-covered  slopes  of  Braemar — remain  under  their  natural  covering ;  many 
more  wide  districts,  such  as  the  Saxon  Wealds  (woods)  of  Kent,  the  Wolds  of 
Lincoln  and  Yorkshire,  the  deer  "  forests  "  of  Scotland,  retain  the  names  given 
them  when  they  were  covered  with  wood.  The  black  oak  roots  and  trunks 
preserved  in  great  numbers  in  the  Irish  bogs  testify  to  the  ancient  forest  land- 
scape of  the  great  plain  of  Ireland,  though  at  the  present  day  the  island  is 
deficient  in  timber,  the  woods  being  restricted  now  to  the  hilly  districta. 

13.  In  South  Britain  a  line  drawn  diagonally  acxx>88  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  round  the  plain  of  York  to  the  vale  of  the 
Severn,  and  across  the  southern  peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the 
£xe,  marks  out  two  divisions  of  England  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted in  several  ways.  North  and  west  of  this  lie  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Cumberlcuid,  the  Pennine  chain,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  in 
which  pasturage  prevails  over  agricultural  land  ;  south  and  east  of 
it  lie  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  lowlands,  where  com  fields, 
market  gardens,  and  meadows  enclosed  by  hedgerows,  take  the 
place  of  the  more  open  hiU  pastures  and  moorlands,^  divided  by 
walls  and  fences.  The  only  extensive  lowland  in  the  north-western 
region  is  the  pastoral  lowland  of  Cheshire,  Damons  for  its  cheese. 
This  line,  as  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  also  shuts  off  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north-west  of  England  from  the 
non-manu&cturing  region  of  the  south-east 

North  Britain  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  agricultural  low- 
lands, occupying  about  a  fifth  of  the  area,  in  which  the  science  and 
practice  of  this  branch  of  industry  have  been  carried  to  a  higher 
point  than  in  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  pastoral 
highlands,  in  which  niunbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  aie  reared.  Veiy 
laige  areas  of  the  Qrampians  and  northern  moorlands  and  heather- 

1  Anglo-Saxon  mdr  a=  waste  land. 
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covered  hills  are,  however,  preserved  as  **  deer  forests''  and  groxise 
covers,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  great  plain  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  the  lowlands  of 
Britain,  is  almost  entirely  a  pastoral  country.  Till  the  middle  of 
last  century  it  was  exclusively  so,  and  to  the  present  day  its  agri- 
cultural system  is  very  inferior.  Cattle  are  far  more  abundant  than 
sheep  ;  butter  is  produced  in  immense  quantities,  but  very  little 
cheese.  Characteristic  of  the  surfiEice  of  the  Irish  plain  are  its 
spongy  peat  bogs,  occupying  fully  a  seventh  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  island.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  succession  of  morasses 
which  lies  east  of  the  Shannon,  called  the  Bog  of  AUeriy  which 
covers  350  square  miles.  From  the  level  character  of  the  plain 
great  difficulties  are  met  with  in  the  attempts  to  reclaim  this  land, 
which  would  be  almost  waste  did  it  not  yield  valuable  stores  of 
peat  fuel  or  "  black  turf/'  as  it  is  called. 

14.  England  and  Ireland  lie  within  the  climatic  belt  in  which  wheat  and 
barley  flonrish,  and  the  former  conntry  excels  in  the  cnltivation  of  these 
grains,  though  not  nearly  enough  can  be  grown  for  its  population.  While 
the  greater  number  of  Englishmen  live  on  wheaten  bread,  the  Irish  are  more 
dependent  on  the  potato  (first  introduced  from  Virginia),  the  cultivation  of 
which  in  Ireland  has  become  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  Much  of  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  in  the  north 
this  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  giving  employment  both  to  an  agri- ' 
cultural  and  manufacturing  population.  Scotland  passes  north  into  the 
climatic  belt  in  which  the  hardier  oats  thrive  best,  and  oatmeal  porridge  and 
cakes  are  consequently  supposed  to  be  the  poptdar  food. 

15.  Mineral  Produots. — To  north  and  west  of  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  England  lie  all  the  great  mining  districts  of  the 
country.  Of  these  the  coal  and  iron  fields,  as  determining  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  those  manufactures  in  which  steam  ma- 
chinery is  employed,  are  the  most  important 

The  principal  coalfields  in  England  are  these  : — ^The  Newcastle  coalfield  in 
the  north,  lying  across  the  basin  of  the  Tees ;  the  yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
fidda,  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  chain 
of  mountains,  occup3ring  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire ;  the 
Siaffcrdahvre  field,  farther  south,  between  Trent  and  Severn ;  and  the  8cnUk 
Wciee  coalfield,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL  Some  idea  of  the 
enormous  value  of  these  mines,  which  are  by  far  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  may  be  gained  by  remembering  that  they  yield  every  year  about  186 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  or  about  four  tons  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  British  Isles,  besides  6|  millions  of  tons  of  pig-iron ;  that  is,  fully  half 
ta  much  coal  and  iron  as  is  given  by  all  other  parts  of  the  earth  put  together. 

The  Tin  mines  of  Comvfoll  are  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe,  but  here, 
from  the  absence  of  coal,  there  are  no  manufactures  at  alL  The  most  impor- 
tant ealt  mines  are  those  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire. 

In  Scotland  a  rich  coal  and  iron  field  similar  to  those  of  England  extends 
from  the  Firth*  of  Forth  across  the  Clyde  basin  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
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Over  this  area,  gccordingly,  with  few  extieptions,  the  mannfactmiiig  industries 
of  Scotland  are  congregated.  Though  iron  and  coal  are  widely  distribated  In 
Ireland,  yet,  from  tibe  thinness  and  poverty  of  the  seams,  mining  has  newer 
become  important  there.  Gold  and  silver  exist  in  the  Wicklow  Momitalna,  but 
the  mines  were  abandoned  as  unproductive  at  the  beginning  of  this  centiiry. 

16.  InhabitantB  and  Baoe. — During  the  four  oenturies  in 
whicli  the  Romanfl  held  the  lowlands  of  South  Britain,  many  of  the 
native  British  tribes  became  Romanised,  but  the  Celtic  peoples  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  have  retained  their  language  and  more  or  less  pure 
blood  to  the  present  day.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  the 
invading  Anglo-Saxons  and  Jutes  conquered  the  island,  and  to  their 
strong  Germanic  element  followed  that  of  the  brilliant  Normans, 
the  Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Normandy,  and  who  had  there 
adopted  the  religion,  language,  and  manners  of  the  French. 

Thns  the  population  of  these  islands  is  a  mixed  Celtic,  Germanic,  and 
Romanic  one,  all  its  elements  being  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  in  the 
populous  lowlands  of  Britain,  the  Celtic  remaining  purer  in  the  highland 
regions,  which  are  more  difficidt  of  access:  In  Ireland  the  Teutonic  element 
prevails  along  the  eastern  margin ;  thence  towards  the  western  mountains  the 
transition  is  gradual  to  the  pure  Celtic. 

The  EDgUsb  character  thus  combines  the  characteristics  of  German  and 
Gaul,  the  earnest  conscientiousness  of  the  one  with  the  active  wit  and  skill 
of  the  other.^  The  English  language,  though  it  has  perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  words  of  Latin  than  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  has  incorporated  words 
fh>m  almost  every  land  of  the  globe,  retains  its  Teutonic  basis. 

In  1881  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  25,968,000 
„  „  of  Scotland  8,784,000 

„  „  of  Ireland  5,160,000 

In  all,  including  Man  and  the  Channel  islands        35,247,000 

In  point  of  numbers  the  population  of  England  is  at  the  present  day  nearly 
four  times  as  laiige  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  tiie  same 
period  the  population  of  Scotland  has  more  than  doubled  itsell  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  present  day  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  2|  millions  of  people  having  emigrated 
ftom  it  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

17.  Reli^on. — In  regard  to  religion,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  claims  membership  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Church — the  Church  of  England ;  the  most  prominent 
dissenting  bodies  being  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Independents, 
and  Baptists.  About  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  (one  million)  is 
Roman  Catholic 

While  the  English  Church  has  three  orders  of  clergy — ^bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — under  tiie  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  (the  former  of 
whom  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  next  to  the  royid  princes),  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  is  a  perfect  democracy. 

1  As  it  is  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  it  may  be  noted  that  tiie  English  an 
considered  by  Continental  writers  as  wilful,  proud,  and  unapproachable,  oouer- 
vative  in  customs,  not  unfreqnently  sntiJectto  '^spleen,"  a  "kind  of  dulneas  Indaeed 
by  the  foggy  and  melancholy  climate." 
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The  diasenten  from  the  Church  of  Scotland — chiefly  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  Chnzches — are  probably  superior  in  number  to  the  adherents  of 
the  State  Church.  In  Ireland  the  mass  of  the  population  remains  Roman 
Catholic,  only  a  fourth  belonging  to  the  Protestant,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
or  Dissenting  bodies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  under  four 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  Oashd,  Dublin^  and  Tuam,  Both  the  Government 
subsidies,  to  the  Maynooth  College  for  the  education  of  priests,  in  Kildare, 
and  the  royal  bounty  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  were  aboUshed  in  1869. 

18.  Bduoatioil. — Public  education  in  Britain  has  made  im- 
mense progress  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  though,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  country  is  not  so  fax  advanced  in  this  respect 
as  some  of  the  continental  states.  The  manufacturing  and  mining 
portions  of  England  are  lower  in  the  educational  scale  than  the  agri- 
cnlturaL  By  the  legislation  of  1870  it  was  made  compulsory 
upon  parents  to  giye  their  children  the  advantage  of  education. 

Besides  the  two  ancient  (thirteenth  century)  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  close  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  though  now  open  to  all, 
there  are  the  modem  ones  of  London  xad  Manchester  (Victoria  University),  which 
have  no  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  of  which  the  first  confines  itself  to  examin- 
ing and  conferring  degrees.  Durham  has  a  small  University,  and  there  are  several 
Colleges,  such  as  that  of  St  Bees,  in  Cumberland,  for  the  education  of  the  clergy 
of  the  north  of  England ;  at  Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  for  the  WeUh  clergy ; 
University  College,  and  King's  College,  in  London.  The  great  Public  Schools 
of  England,  in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  are  Winchester  (1887),  Eton 
(1441),  St  Paul's,  London  (1510),  Manchester  (1515),  Berkhampstead  (1545), 
Birmingham  (1552),  Shrewsbury  (1552),  Christ's  Hospital,  London  (1558), 
I  Tonbridge  (1558),  Repton  (1556),  Westminster  (1560),  Merchant  Taylors*, 
I  London  (1561),  Bedford  (1566),  Rugby  (1567),  Harrow  (1571),  Uppingham 
(1587),  Charterhouse,  Godalming  (1611),  Cl^n,  and  the  more  modem 
Cheltenham,,  ^(arlborough,  Wellington,  Rossal,  and  Haileybury. 

In  Scotland  the  establishment  of  parish  schools  began  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  lower  classes  of  that  country  have  always  stood  higher  in 
education  than  those  of  England.  Higher  education  is  provided  at  the 
Universities  of  JEdvUmrgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St  Andrews;  but  In  these 
the  students  are  not  resident,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  Ireland  education  stands  lower  than  in  England,  more  than  25  per  cent 
being  illiterate.  Now  government  elementary  schools  have  been  established 
in  every  district  For  higher  education  there  are  ]>Mxn  University  (1592), 
with  its  one  College  of  Trinity,  and  the  Soyal  University  of  Ireland,  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  London,  and  Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork,  Bedfast,  and  Gkdway. 

19.  Industries  and  Chief  Towns. — Population  is  densest 
and  is  increasing  most  rapidly  oyer  those  areas  of  Britain  in  which 
the  manxi&cturing  industries  are  busiest,  and  in  the  great  commei^ 
cial  seaports  which  carry  on  the  exchange  of  raw  and  manufactured 
products  with  foreign  lands. 

Of  the  latter,  London,  with  its  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  extending  oyer  123  square  miles,  has  been 
Hl^ened  to  a  proyince  coyered  with  houses.  Its  population  exceeds 
tbat  of  all  Scotland.  Its  traffic  in  later  times  has  risen  to  a  maryellous 
extent ;  its  harbour,  the  Thames,  is  crowded  with  a  press  of  ships  from 
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all  comers  of  the  earth,  filling  the  magazines  round  its  dodcs  with  the 
products  of  every  land ;  and  its  streets  are  thronged  with  busy  crowds. 

HuU,  the  Tyne  Ports  (Newcastle,  Qateshead,  and  Shields),  and 
Sunderland,  with  London,  form  the  great  outlets  of  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. 

Liverpool  (with  Birkenhead),  ranking  even  hefoie  London  in 
maritime  importance,  and  BrUtoly  are  the  great  outlets  and  seats  of 
commerce  in  the  west  of  England^  as  Southamptdn  and  Pl^mofuih  on 
the  Channel  are  in  the  south. 

20.  The  most  important  of  all  the  textUe  industries  of  Bnghmd  is  thai 
of  cotton,  which  has  centred  itself  in  Manchester  (with  Salford  and  Chorlton), 
and  in  its  satellite  cities  on  the  coalfield  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Preston, 
Blackbnm,  Oldham,  Wigan,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Macdesfield), 
drawing  a  dense  popnlation  ronnd  these  centres,  with  tiieir  thousands  of 
factories,  fed  with  raw  material  from  abroad,  and  relieved  of  their  manufac- 
tured products  by  Liverpool.! 

The  woollen  manufactures,  naxt  ia  importance,  are  gathered  over  the  coal- 
field on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  in  the  great  towns  of  Leeds 
and  Bradford^  as  well  as  in  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Dewsbury, 
clustering  round  these.  Linen  manufactures  centre  at  Bamdey^  farther 
south,  also  on  this  Yorkshire  coalfield.  Three  outlying  woollen  manufactoring 
centres  may  be  noted ;  these  are  Leicester^  in  a  famous  sheep-rearing  diskict, 
and  KiddemUnsteTf  noted  for  its  carpets,  Stroud,  Bradford,  and  other  towns 
in  the  west  of  England,  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  clotii.  Newtown,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  is  the  centre  of  the  WeUh  flannel  trade. 

Hardwares  have  two  great  points  of  production — ^the  one  round  Sh^dd, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coal  and  iron  field,  the  otiier  round  Birmingham  and  its  satel- 
lite towns  on  the  South  Stafford  coal  and  iron  field  (Wolverhampton,  Wednes- 
bury,  Bilston,  Dudley,  Walsall),  called  the  *'  Black  Country  "  because  large 
parts  of  it  are  so  completely  cut  up  with  collieries  and  ironworks  that  no  cul- 
tivation exists. 

In  North  Staffordshire,  between  the  iron  and  the  cotton  manufacturing 
regions,  lies  the  "  Potteries,"  a  district  which  by  supplying  coal  is  able  to  maio- 
tain  its  staple  industry.  Stohe-upon-Tremt  is  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of 
Pottery  towns  (Burslem,  Longton,  Hanley,  Tunstall),  all  connected  by  lines 
of  busy  hamlets.    Worcester,  on  the  Severn,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  pottery. 

English  silk  manufactures  give  importance  to  three  separate  districts, 
those  round  Congleton  and  MaceU^ld,  in  Cheshire.;  DeHyy ;  and  Coventry, 
in  Warwickshire.  Nottingham  town  combines  silk  and  cotton  manufactures 
in  hosiery  and  lace  work.  Stafford  town  supplies  boots  and  shoes  to  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  which  lie  round  it. 

21.  The  coal  trade  of  North  England  centres  in  the  Tyne  ports  and 
Sunderland,  which  are  also  famous  for  their  iron  ships  and  engines,  and  their 
chemical  works.  The  South  Wales  iron  and  coal  field  has  its  heart  in 
Merthyr  TydJU,  the  largest  town  of  Wales ;  Ca/rdiff,  its  port,  has  fine  docks 
and  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  besides  its  large  coal  export  trade ;  Swansea  is 
the  head-quarters  of  copper  and  tin  smelting,  from  ores  brought  thither  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  MUforii  Haven  aspires  to  becoming  the 
rival  of  Liverpool  in  the  trade  with  America. 

Among  the  few  large  towns  besides  London  which  lie  outside  the  manufsc- 
turing  and  mining  region  of  England,  may  be  noted  Nonsich,  in  agricnltizEa] 
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Norfolk,  a  seat  of  mannfactarefl  of  the  most  yarious  kind,  introduced  by  abont 
4000  Flemings  who  fled  thither  in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  Brighton,  on  the 
channel,  which  has  grown  to  importance  solely  from  its  attractions  as  a  sea- 
side watering-place ;  Bath,  near  Bristol,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  hot 
saline  springs ;  Portmumth,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  fortress  of  Britain ; 
and  Devonport,  next  Plymouth,  also  a  fortified  arsenal  and  dockyard. 

22.  On  the  Scottish  coal  and  iron  field,  Glasgow,  favoured  by  its  position 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  has  risen  to  be  at  once  the  great  commercial  and 
manofacturing  centre  of  the  country,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  manufacturing  cottons  and  machinery,  and  in  building  iron 
ships.  A  number  of  manufacturing  towns  (Paisley,  noted  for  its  shawls ; 
Greenock,  for  its  sugar-refining ;  Dumbarton,  for  its  iron  ships ;  Airdrie,  in 
the  midst  of  the  collieries  and  iron  works)  have  risen  roimd  Olasgow  over  the 
Scottish  coalfield. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  which  grew  up  originally  beneath 
the  protecting  walls  of  its  castle,  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  derives  its 
importance  mainly  from  the  law  courts,  its  university  and  schools,  and  its 
book  publishing  trade ;  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinbuigh,  is  mainly  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  grain  trade ;  Dundee,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  its  jute  and  hemp  factories,  and  to  its  Qreenland  whaling  and 
sealing  trade. 

2S.  Owing  to  its  poverty  in  coal  and  iron,  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  have 
not  attained  an  extent  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Britain.  Its  only 
extensive  manufacturing  district  is  tiiat  which  lies  round  BelfaM  in  the  north- 
east, where  the  flax,  grown  largely  in  the  north  of  the  country,  is  made  into 
linen.  The  linen  district  extends  to  Armagh  on  the  west,  and  Coleraine  in 
the  north. 

Dublin,  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  poplins,  stout,  and  whisky ;  its  quays 
afford  excellent  accommodation  for  shipping,  and  it  takes  the  lead  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ireland. 

Cork,  with  its  fine  harbour  the  ''  Cove  of  Cork,"  or  Queenstown,  in  the 
south  ;  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon ;  Oaltoay,  the  port  of  tiie  west ;  London- 
derry, in  the  north,  are  the  other  important  centres  of  population  in  Ireland. 

24.  Trade  and  Communioations. — Several  circumstances 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  com- 
bined to  secure  for  the  United  Kingdom  its  grand  conmiercial  pre- 
eminence in  the  world : — the  position  of  the  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the  world ;  their  temperate  climate, 
allowing  free  navigation  of  the  surrounding  seas  at  all  seasons  ;  the 
proximity  of  every  part  of  them  to  the  highway  of  the  sea ;  the 
splendid  system  of  communication  over  the  land,  by  river,  canal, 
aud  railway ;  the  excellence  of  the  manufactures ;  and  above  all 
their  economy,  due  to  the  presence  of  coal  and  iron  in  conjunction 
over  large  areas.  Upwards  of  24,000  sailing  and  steam  ships 
belong  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  islands.  These,  with  foreign  vessels, 
now  bring  or  take  away  more  than  50  millions  of  tons  of  goods 
every  year,  and  the  amount  is  steadily  and  largely  increasing. 

The  chief  among  the  many  articles  of  home  produce  or  manufacture 
exported  from  the  British  Isles,  are  cotton  goods  (£76,000,000),  woollens,  iron 
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and  iteel,  coal,  machinery,  and  linen.    Among  imports,  com  and  flour,  wool, 
sugar,  timber,  meat,  cotton,  cattle,  and  tea,  take  rank  one  after  the  oth^. 

Besides  the  flnvial  and  artificial  waterways  extending  over  the  lowlnnds 
of  the  British  Isles,  a  network  of  roads,  some  of  them  following  the  old 
straight  lines  laid  down  by  the  Romans,  reaches  to  every  comer  of 
the  islands.  Since  1825,  when  the  first  short  line  of  steam-carrisge  railway 
was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  between  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in  DnrhAm, 
railroads  have  been  miuie  to  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  till  there 
are  now  (1884)  19,000  miles  of  these  iron  highways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Telegraph  wires,  also  first  brought  into  practical  use  in  England  for  general 
purposes  in  1837,  now  join  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  and 
by  sea  cables  place  the  British  Isles  in  immediate  union  with  almost  eyery 
part  of  the  world. 

25.  Folitioal  DivisioiiB. — South  Britain  is  divided  into  52 
comities  or  shires  (40  in  England,  12  in  Wales) ;  Scotland  into  32 
counties,  and  1  stewartry  ;  Ireland  into  4  provinces,  and  these  again 
into  32  counties.  These  divisions  have  no  sort  of  uniformity  or 
relation  in  point  of  extent  or  population.  Yorkshire,  the  largest  of 
the  "Rpgliwh  counties,  is  40  times  the  suse  of  Rutland,  the  smallest  ; 
and  in  population  the  variations  are  still  greater. 

Several  of  the  counties  of  England — such  as  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk- 
were  formed  out  of  the  small  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  earls  being  substituted  for 
kings  as  the  consolidation  of  the  country  into  one  kingdom  advanced ;  the 
Saxon  earls  were  replaced  by  Norman  counts  after  the  conquest.  Other  small 
kingdoms  were  split  up  into  ahira  {Kiran,  to  divide) ;  some — such  as  York, 
Durham,  Cheshire,  and  Worcester — ^take  their  names  from  ancient  bishoprics. 
The  name  stewartry,  still  applied  to  Kirkcudbright  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
though  its  government  does  not  now  differ  fh)m  that  of  other  oountiea, 
recalls  the  time  when  Galloway  (the  present  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright),  after 
it  had  forfeited  its  Celtic  princes  and  laws,  under  whom  it  had  been  rather  s 
dependency  than  an  integral  part  of  Scotland,  was  placed  under  a  steward  who 
had  more  extensive  powers  than  a  sherifil^ 

The  four  provinces  of  Ireland — Ulster,  Leinster,  Mnnster,  and  Connaught 
— retain  the  names  of  old  Celtic  kingdoms,  the  division  into  counties  having 
been  made  after  the  conquest  by  England,  as  the  country  gradually  came  more 
under  English  influence,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteentii  centuries. 
The  names  and  relative  positions  of  these  intemal  divisions  will  be  best 
leamed  from  the  map. 

26.  (Government. — Ireland,  as  already  noticed,  was  conquered  by  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Scotland  was  united  to  the  I^lish  crown  at 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death  (1608).  Ireland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  till  1801, 
when  it  was  joined  with  Great  Britain  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  constitution,  the  supreme  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Parliament,'*  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  great 
Saxon  Council  or  Wittenagemote.^  For  a  long  period  this  council  consisted 
of  the  king's  barons,  or  those  who  held  estates  from  the  crown ;  hot  its  con- 
stitution was  altered  by  the  Magna  Charta  (1215),  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  all  archbishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  should  be  summoned  to  form  what 
Is  now  called  the  House  of  Lords.  As  cities  grew  up,  chiefly  round  the  pro- 
tecting walls  of  the  baronial  castles,  and  their  citizens  or  burgesses*  grew 

1  Sefr^ger^ai,  the  reeve  or  fiscal  ofllcer  of  a  shire.  •  >  Tr.  pcuisr,  to  talk, 

t  Meeting  of  wise  men.  <  Sax.  Imrg  a  a  hill,  castle. 
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wealthy,  it  became  necessary  to  srnnmon  some  of  their  members  to  the 
ooimcil ;  in  the  same  way  the  freeholders  of  the  country  came  to  be  repre- 
sented by  imighis  of  the  shires.    The  constitution  appears  to  have  taken  this 
form  in  ^e  thirteenth  century,  when  writs  were  issued  directing  the  election  of 
two  knights  for  every  county,  two  citizens  for  every  city,  and  two  burgesses  for 
every  borough,  to  form  the  Lower  House,  or  Commons  of  the  Qrand  CounciL  The 
Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  fixed  the  number  of  members  to  be 
sent  to  the  one  Parliament  by  each  part  of  the  .United  Kingdom.    Great 
changes  in  the  franchise  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  were  effected  by  the 
Reform  Acts  of  1832  and  1867,  and  again  in  1885,  when  the  representation 
was  arranged  more  in  conformity  with  the  existing  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  franchise  in  counties  assimilated  to  that  in  boroughs.     The 
oonstitnent  parts  of  the  Parliament  are  the  Sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the   House  of   Commons.      The   whole   executive   power    is    vested 
nominally  in  the  Sovereign,  but  practically  in  a  committee  of  ministers 
called  the  Cabinet ;  the  Crown  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice  and  honour. 
The  Sovereign  summons  and  dissolves  Parliament     The  province  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  chiefly  to  legislate  with  the  Crown ;  but  they  also 
review  the  Acts  of  the  Executive,  and  can  practically,  by  their  censure,  cause  a 
change  of  the  Ministry  or  Cabinet.    The  House  of  Lords  exercises  aUo  judicial 
fonctions,  since  it  forms  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  realm.    It  consisted 
in  1884  of  609  members.    The  House  of  Commons  numbers  670  members, 
returned  as  follows  by  the  4  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

England.     Wales.     Scotland.    Ireland. 
(377  Counties  ...       234 

-|  284  Boroughs         .  .226 

V     9  Universities    ...  5 

Thus  in  England  the  counties  preponderate. 

The  principal  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England  hold  their  sittings 
in  London.  Twice  a  year  judges  from  the  courts  go  round  the  whole 
country  on  circuit,  holding  the  Assizes  (sittings)  in  the  principal  town  of  each 
county.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  circuits,  called  respectively  the 
Home,  Norfolk,  Midland,  Oxford,  Western,  Northern,  North  Wales,  and  South 
Wales.  County  courts  decide  minor  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  offices  of 
the  Sheriff  to  carry  out  all  judgments  and  orders  of  the  courts  of  law. 

27.  The  executive  government  of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Lord-Lieutenant, 
•nd  the  law  is  administered  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  twelve  judges.  An 
tnned  constabulary,  however,  is  maintained.  Scottish  law  differs  in  many 
particulars  from  that  of  England,  as  well  as  in  its  administration ;  the  highest 
dvil  tribunal  of  Scotland,  the  Court  of  Session,  has  its  seat  at  Edinburgh ; 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary,  of  which  there  are  three — ^the  North,  West, 
and  South — ^resemble  the  assizes  of  England. 

The  British  army  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  armies  of  continental 
states,  and  differs  firom  these  in  so  much  that  service  in  it  is  voluntary.  It 
ia  supplemented  by  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces.  The  strength  of  the 
eoontry  lies  in  its  navy,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

28.  The  British  possessions  in  Europe  are  Heligoland,  taken  from 
the  Danes  in  1807,  an  islet  a  fifth  of  a  square  mile  in  area,  off  the 
month  of  the  Elbe,  with  Friesland  fisher  inhabitants  ;  the  fortress  of 
GihraJUar  (Jebel-al-Tarik  =  Tarik's  Mount),  British  since  1704, 
guarding  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  islands  of 
^aka  and  OoxOf  in  the  central  Mediterranean,  with  Valetta  (in  Malta), 
now  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 
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29.  The  Bbitibh  Empire,  including  its  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, extends  over  nearly  9,000,000  square  miles,  and  embraces 
a  population  of  305,000,000,  distributed  as  follows : — 


United  Kingdom 
European  Dependencies 
North  America  .        .         .        . 
West  Indies  and  Central  America 
South  America    .        .        .        . 

Africa 

Asia 

Australasia         .        .        .        . 


Ares,  sq.  m. 

121,185 

423 

8,610,611 

20,564 

79,664 

565,000 

1,410,000 

8,176,870 

8,988,267 


Fopnlation,  1881. 

34,885,000 

828,000 

4,520,000 

1,244,000 

255,000 

8,490,000 

267,467,000 

2,914,000 

305,103,000 


2.— SCANDINAVIA- 

1.  Sweden^  Uld  Norway.* — The  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
the  lai^gest  of  Europe,  shuts  off  the  Baltic  and  its  prolongation  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west ;  for  seyeial 
hundreds  of  miles  it  is  washed  north-west  and  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  the  Skager  Rak,  Kattegat,  and  the  Sound,  separate  it  from 
Denmark  on  the  south.  Its  only  landward  frontier  lies  along  the  in- 
hospitable lake  region  of  northern  Finland,  where  the  Tomea  river,  at 
the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Yaranger  Fiord  on  the  Arctic 
coast,  separate  Sweden  and  Norway  politically  from  northern  Bussia. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  1200  miles^  or 
double  that  of  Great  Britain ;  its  width  at  greatest  450  miles,  and  its  area 
294,000  square  mUes  (172,000  in  Sweden,  122,000  in  Norway). 

2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  peninsula — ^the  lowland  to- 
ward the  Baltic  forming  a  branch  of  the  great  European  plain,  the 
mountains  and  snow  fjelds  and  glaciers  towards  the  west,  and  its 
high  deeply-fretted  fiord  coast  on  the  Atlantic — ^has  already  been 
sketched  in  connection  with  the  other  great  features  of  Europe. 

The  coasts  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  are  flat  and  sandy,  covered  with  the  soil 
brought  down  by  the  many  streams,  and  the  numerous  islets  are  likewise 
low.  From  the  Qvarken  Islands  northwards,  however,  the  coast  is  partly 
low  and  sandy,  partly  marked  by  lines  of  cliffs  fringed  with  rocky  skMrs 
or  skerries,  separated  by  narrow  passages  with  intricate  windings,  rendering 
access  tedious  and  difficult  The  island  of  Gotland  (=  good  land),  80  miles 
long,  is  a  high  cliff- walled  terrace ;  the  narrower  Oland  near  the  coast  is  also  a 
tableland.  Approaching  the  southmost  plain  of  Skane  or  Scania  the  rocky 
coast  line  ceases,  the  coasts  appear  low  and  sandy  and  free  from  islanda. 
Turning  north  again,  however,  into  the  Kattegat  and  Skager  Rak,  and  up  into 


i  Sverige  s  Swedes'  Kingdom. 


>  Neife  s  Northers  Kingdom. 
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the  ibie  ftord  of  Kiistiania,  the  rocky  islets,  the  high  and  brokea  coasts,  agun 
appear.  The  deep  fiords  of  the  west  coast,  filled  with  such  beautifully  dear 
water  that  one  can  see  the  bottom  through  a  depth  of  100  feet,  penetrate  into 
the  land  between  the  high  mountain  aides,  sometimes  presenting  steep  walls 
1000  feet  high,  over  whidi  waterfalls  leap  into  the  abyss ;  or  glaciers  descend 
nearly  to  the  water^s  edge,  or  borders  of  dark  pine  forest ;  wMle  hundreds  of 
rcnnantic  rocky  islets  stud  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  Sogne  Fiord  (in  Ol*" 
N.)  iB  the  laigest  of  all,  reaching  eastward  into  tiie  land  more  than  100  miles ; 
one  of  the  many  waterfalls,  the  Vftttisfoa,  tumbles  into  this  fiord. 

8.  Most  important  of  the  many  lofty  islands  with  which  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Norway  is  studded,  is  the  mountainous  granitic  group  of  the  VtsUr&Un 
(68*  to  69''  N.),  which  runs  out  south-westward  like  a  k>ng  promontory,  broken 
thfOQ^  by  narrow  tortuous  fissures.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  Hindoo,  50 
miles  long ;  and  the  five  islands  farthest  to  the  south-west,  enclosing  the  West- 
fiord,  are  the  LofoUUf  which  sometimes  give  their  name  to  the  whole  groups 
between  two  of  which  the  famous  MoakH  or  Mad  Strom  whirlpool  is  formeid 
by  the  rushing  tide  pent  up  by  the  island  barrier.  The  most  notable  of 
the  islands  fartiier  north  is  that  called  Mageroe,  22  miles  long,  the  northmost 
land  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  a  few  Lapp  families,  who  can  look  out  over  the 
Arctic  Sea  from  the  summit  of  its  nortiiwaid  diff,  the  North  Cape,  970  feet 
high.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Nord  Kf/n,  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  «wfa*i*"i^j  40  miles  farther  east* 

4.  Hydrography. — ^The  shallow  Baltic  on  the  east  is  frozen 
oyer  daring  a  considerable  part  of  the  year^  closing  all  the  ports  of 
Sweden,  and  that  of  Krisdania  in  Norway,  for  at  least  four  months. 
Entp.ring  the  Skager  Rak  we  find  the  sea-bed  on  its  northern  side 
sinking  to  a  depth  of  more  than  200  fathoms  in  a  deep  trough 
which  skirts  the  southern  promontory  of  Norway.  AU  idong  the 
west  coast,  however,  from  lat  60**  to  the  North  Cape,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fiord  mouths,  there  runs  a  chain  of  banks  partly  of 
sand,  partly  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  form  the  great  fishing 
grounds  of  the  peninsula.  Outside  of  these  the  Atlantic  sinks  to 
great  depths.  In  contrast  to  the  Baltic  shores,  all  the  western  coast 
of  Nonray,  frx>m  the  Skager  Rak  to  the  North  Cape  and  the 
Yaranger  Fiord,  is  kept  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round  by  the  warming 
waters  of  the  Qulf  Stream  drift,  borne  towards  them  hy  the  south- 
westerly winds. 

5.  Few  countries  are  so  copiously  watered  as  this,  with 
innumerable  lesser  and  greater  streams,  or  present  such  a  multitude 
of  large  and  small  lakes  at  every  elevation.  The  rivers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  broken  by  rapids  and  fedls^  that  few  of  them  can  be 
tendered  valuable  for  any  traffic,  and  the  navigation  even  of  the 
larger  lakes  is  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  streams,  however,  are 
tamed  to  account  in  floating  down  the  valuable  timber  of  the  forests, 
and  their  rapids  give  abundant  mill  power. 

1  Among  the  finest  are  the  I^uksnd  Fob.  or  stnoMng  fell,  of  the  ICaan  BIy,  In  Sonth 
Korway,  one  of  the  finest  In  Europe,  and  the  VOring  Fos. 
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From  the  position  of  the  monntaiii  region  on  the  west  the  rivet 
slope  lies  towards  the  south  and  east 

The  largest  river  of  Norway,  the  Olommen  or  Stor-Elv  (great  river),  has  a 
rapid  course  of  about  800  miles  southward  to  the  Skager  Rak,  tumbling  at  a 
distance  of  10  miles  firom  the  sea  over  its  last  fall,  the  Sarpen  Foi^  60  feet 
high.  Up  to  this  it  can  be  navigated  by  large  boats.  Next  to  its  basin  in 
Sweden  comes  that  of  the  Klar  M/,  the  chief  of  those  which  feed  Lake 
Wener,  the  largest  water  expanse  of  Scandinavia.  This  lake  overflows  to  the 
Kattegat  by  the  (Tdto,  noted  for  its  picturesque  rapids  and  its  larger  frUa, 
the  RAnmim  and  TfxdhdUa,  By  means  of  the  TrolhdUa  Ccaud  and  its  locks^ 
designed  by  the  English  engineer  Telford  to  avoid  these  fislls,  and  cut 
in  the  granite  rock,  the  navigation  of  the  Gota  forms  part  of  a  line  of  navi- 
gation which  joins  the  Kattegat,  through  the  great  lakes,  with  the  Baltic 
Among  the  larger  of  those  which  flow  south-eastward  from  the  mountains  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  coast  (from  south  to  north)  are  the  Dal  £1/, 
with  its  east  and  west  upper  branches ;  the  l^ua/M  E^^  IndaU  iS^,  flowing 
through  the  large  Stor  Lake ;  Angerman  E^,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  <tf 
Sweden,  navigable  for  a  few  n^es  fh>m  the  Oidf  of  Bothnia ;  the  CTineA,  with 
two  splendid  falls  not  for  from  its  mouth ;  the  Skell^ftea,  the  PUeA^  fi«m 
Sulitelma  (6150  ft.  X  the  highest  mountain  of  the  northern  dividing  range ;  the 
LuUd  and  the  TorneA,  the  lower  half  of  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Russia.  The  only  river  of  importance  flowing  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
fit)m  Scai^dinavia  is  the  Tana,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Russian  fh>ntier. 

6.  Lake  Wener,  more  than  2000  square  miles  in  area  (or  as  big  as  the  county 
of  Northumberland)  is  nearly  divided  by  peninsulas  running  out  fh>m  its  north 
and  south  shores.  Its  coasts  are  studded  with  islets,  it  is  in  many  parts 
shallow,  and  strong  wind  gusts  make  its  navigation  difficult  Lake  Wetter, 
about  25  miles  south-east  of  the  former,  70  miles  long,  has  clear  green  water, 
surrounded  by  lofty  unbroken  shores.  These  lakes  are  respectively  150  and 
300  feet  above  the  Baltic.  Lake  Mdlar,  the  intricate  mase  of  waters  next 
the  Baltic  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scarcely  6  feet  above  the  lerel  of  that 
sea;  it  is  81  miles  long,  and  its  shores  are  varied  with  cliffs  and  woods 
and  sloping  lawns  or  cultivated  fields.  The  most  important  line  of  artificial 
navigation  in  the  peninsula  is  that  of  the  Qota  Canal,  before  noticed,  which 
unites  the  GK)ta  river  with  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter. 

7.  Climate.— Reaching  north  and  south  through  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  a  great  range  of 
climate  frY>m  latitude  alone.  In  the  extreme  south  its  days  and  nights 
correspond  in  duration  to  those  of  the  north  of  England  ;  towards 
the  north  the  sunmier  days  and  winter  nights  grow  longer  ;  at  the 
Arctic  circle  the  mid-winter  day  is  scarcely  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
at  midsummer  the  sun  may  be  seen  at  midnight ;  at  the  North 
Cape  there  are  nearly  three  months  (May,  June,  July)  of  summer 
daylight,  and  an  equally  long  winter  night  (November,  December, 
January). 

All  the  northern  part  of  the  land  is  held  in  the  sway  of  fifost  and  snow, 
and  the  streams  are  closed  with  ice,  from  September  till  June.  Farther 
south,  in  the  latitude  of  Stockholm,  the  winter  fh>sts  bind  the  rivers  and  lakes 
from  December  till  April,  and  in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden  only  till 
March.    Summer  by  contrast  is  hot,  and  the  apparent  change  to  this  season 
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from  winter  U  very  rapid,  owing  to  the  sadden  disappearanoe  of  the  snow, 
especSally  in  the  north.  The  two  sides  of  the  peninsula  are,  however, 
remarkably  contrasted  in  climate,  that  &cing  the  Atlantic  having  a  foggy, 
rainy,  and  more  equable  one ;  the  other,  sloping  to  the  Continent,  having  a 
drier  climate,  with  great  extremes.  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
remembering  that  the  Skager  Rak  in  the  south,  lying  within  the  extreme 
continental  climate  of  the  Baltic,  is  frozen  in  winter,  while  the  North  Cape, 
1000  miles  higher  in  latitude,  is  kept  open  and  free  of  ice  all  through  the  year 
by  the  warm  water  carried  against  it  by  the  prevailing  south-westerly  winds. 
On  this  account  also  the  limit  of  perennial  snow  on  the  mountains  reaches 
higher  on  the  eastern  or  Continental  than  it  does  on  the  maritime  side  of 
Scandinavia.  Even  the  western  side  of  southern  Sweden,  next  the  Kattegat, 
has  a  milder  and  more  fickle  climate  than  the  corresponding  east  coast  on 
the  Baltic. 

8.  Prodncts. — Forests  of  pine  and  fir  (beech  and  oak  only  in  the  far  south) 
form  the  natural  covering  of  all  the  lower  lands  of  Scandinavia,  and  reach 
up  to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountains,  higher  also  on  the  eastern 
than  on  the  western  side  of  the  hills,  corresponding  to  the  snow-line. 

North  of  64",  however,  on  the  greater  elevations,  the  trees  become  stunted, 
and  finally  give  place  to  scanty  grasses,  berry-bearing  plants,  mosses,  and 
lichens.  Above  these,  on  the  mountains,  come  the  snow-fields  with  their 
dependent  glaciers. 

At  the  North  Cape  potatoes  and  cabbages  can  only  be  reared  with  care  in 
endoeores.  Rye  will  not  ripen  north  of  6.6^  Between  the  64th  and  66th 
parallels  oats  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and  this  is  the  northerly  limit  of  all 
orchard  finits,  as  well  as  of  fiax  and  hemp.  Hops  grow  as  far  north  as  62**. 
The  61  st  parallel  may  be  said  to  separate  the  agriciQtural  from  the  forest  region 
of  Scandinavia,  all  the  lowland  to  the  north  of  this  being  left  for  the  most 
part  under  its  natural  woods.  South  of  that  line  agriculture  has  now  been 
widely  extended,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  largely  exported.  The  plain  of  ShAnCf  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Sweden,  may  be  termed  the  granary  of  the  country. 

.9.  Iron  and  copper  and  silver  are  widely  distributed  in  Scandinavia. 
Central  Sweden  has  not  fax  short  of  200  iron  nunes,  but  the  quantity  produced 
IB  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  yield  of  the  British  iron  fields.  The  most 
iiunons  mine  of  Sweden  is  that  of  Dannemora  in  Upsala,  north  of  Stockholm, 
g;iving  magnetic  iron  which  is  formed  into  the  finest  steeL  The  most  pro- 
ductive copper  mines  are  those  of  the  Dal  valley  in  Sweden,  and  of  the 
Kaa^fiordf  a  branch  of  the  Altenfiord  in  the  north  of  Norway  (70*  N.) 
Silver  is  obtained  in  greatest  quantity  at  Sola  in  Vestmanland,  north-west 
of  Stockholm.       ^. 

10.  People. — ^The  people  of  the  pemnsala  are  of  Germanic 
race,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  Finns  and  the 
Lapps  in  the  nortk  Population^  6,389,000  (Norway,  1,819,000  ; 
Sweden,  4,570,000). 

The  Northmen  of  Norway,  of  middle  stature,  strong,  generally  blonde- 
btired  and  blue-eyed,  seamen  by  choice,  have  adopted  the  Danish  as  the 
language  of  the  towns  and  of  literature,  its  nearly-related  Old  Norse  being 
baidabed  to  the  outlying  country  districts  and  unfrequented  fiords.  The  Fin- 
landers  of  Finmark,  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Glommen  and  Klar  EHv  in 
the  south  {Ktodnen  or  Kc^nen),  few  in  numbers,'  are  darker  than  the  Nor- 

1  22,600  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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w«guui8»  but  do  not  differ  much  in  outif«rd  form ;  they  speak  FinniBh  (a  dialect 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  fkmily  of  languages) ;  the  Lapp»^  (who  call  themsd^vs 
Sahmelads)  of  the  northern  Arctic  proyinoea,  are  little^  yellow,  thickset  psople, 
with  small  slit  eyes,  broad  low  brow,  and  sharp  beardless  chhi,  and  have  been 
kept  separate  as  an  inferior  race  by  the  Northmen. 

The  Swedes  are  also  a  Germanic  people,  tall  and  strongs  bat  with  move 
variety  of  characteristics  than  the  Norwegians.  The  Swedish  language^  allied 
closely  to  Norse  and  Danish,  appears  in  very  many  dialects.      f^ 

11.  Beligion  and  Bducmtioii. — ^Almoet  the  whole  popoUr 
tion  is  Protestant,  adhering  to  the  Lutheran  Chnrch,  members  of 
which  alone  are  permitted  to  hold  public  offices.  Education  is 
well  advanced  in  both  countries,  public  instruction  being  grataitons 
and  compulsory. 

Sweden  has  the  Uniyersities  of  Vjfaala  (1600  students),  which  dates  from 
1477,  and  of  Lund  (560  students),  fonnded  in  1668,  besides  the  many  scien- 
tific and  educational  institutions  of  Stockholm.  Norway  has  the  Unifersity 
of  Kridiania,  founded  in  1811. 

12.  Industries. — In  Norway  by  far  the  largest  division  of 
the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  agriculture  and  in  cattle-rearing 
(though  only  about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  cultivable),  or  as  seamen  or  fishers,  or  as  woodcutters  in  the  pine 
foiests,  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people,  abcnt  a 
sixth,  are  dwellers  in  towns. 

Agriculture,  as  we  have  seen,  Is  not  profitable  except  in  tiie  extreme  south, 
and  in  the  deep  valleys ;  cattle-rearing,  however,  is  the  industry  of  the  higher 
valleys  ;  here  each  farmer  has  a  Meter  or  summer  pasture  on  the  heights  of  the 
field,  whither  he  repairs  with  his  cattle,  and  where  the  animals  grow  fiit,  but 
they  need  to  be  kept  indoors  upon  hay  and  moss  during  the  winter. 

The  fisheries  give  occupation  and  food  to  a  laige  part  of  the  population  of 
Norway.  Herring  shoals  come  twice  a  year  to  the  coast,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  latter  season  great  numbers  are  netted.  Soon  after  New  Tear 
the  cod-fishing  begins,  the  Lofoten  lalea  being  one  of  its  greatest  centres.  In 
this  about  i600  boats  with  26,000  men,  besides  about  260  "yaegts"  or  storing 
ships,  are  employed.  The  two  most  frequent  trees,  the  pine  and  the  birch, 
are  indispensable  to  the  Norwegian.  Of  these  he  builds  houses,  churchea, 
bridges,  dedges,  carioles,  and  boats.  The  birch  twigs  also  give  winter  food  for 
the  cattle,  and  are  useful  in  sweeping.  The  forests  also  supply  timber  for 
export,  the  most  important  outlets  of  the  forests  being  the  rivers  which  flow 
to  the  Skager  Rak. 

13.  Kristiania  (pop.  119,000)  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  Qovem- 
ment,  on  its  fiord  reaching  north  from  the  Skager  Rak ;  Bergenf  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  commercial  town  of  Norway,  is  the  only  other 
important  centre  of  population  in  the  country. 

Trondhjem^  Stavanger,  and  Krietianuand,  on  the  same  coast,  are  seaport 
towns,  tnuUng  in  fish,  timber,  and  copper.    Drammev^  on  a  branch  of  the 

1  24,000  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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Knstiania  fiord,  is  the  ohief  timber  port  Tromsd  and  HofrnmerfBtt  are  remark- 
able aa  the  most  northerly  ports  of  the  world  that  are  open  to  naYigation  all 
the  year  ronnd. 

14.  In  Sweden  about  87  per  cent  of  the  population  is  ninly 
employed  mainly  in  the  agricultural  region  <d  the  south,  in  the 
central  mining  regiona,  and  in  the  industries  of  the  forests  farther 
north.  ManufjEustures  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
spinning,  are,  however,  extending  in  Sweden. 

15.  The  trade  of  the  country  centres  in  the  capital,  Stockholm 
^p.  170,000),  advantageously  placed  for  commerce  in  the  island  of 
Lake  Malar,  where  its  channels  open  to  the  Baltic  through  a  maze  of 
rocks  and  tree-covered  islets,  and  at  Oiftdorg  (pop.  75,000)  on  the 
Kattegat.    These  are  the  onlj  large  towns  d  the  country. 

MalmO,  on  the  Sonnd,  opposite  Copenhagen,  is  the  ontlet  of  the  com  granary 
of  the  sonUiem  plain ;  Norrk9ping,  on  an  Inlet  of  the  Baltic,  after  Stoddiolm, 
la  the  busiest  mannfactnring  town  of  Sweden,  its  mills  being  driYen  by  the 
rapids  of  the  Motala ;  O^  lies  north  of  Stocldiolm,  and  is  second  only  to  it 
as  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic  side  of  the  conntry ;  and  KarUkrvna,  on  the  south 
coast,  is  the  fortified  naval  arsenal  and  head-qnarters  of  the  fleet  of  Sweden. 

Within  recent  years  a  network  of  railways  has  been  formed  over  sonthem 
Sweden  and  Norway,  connecting  the  capital  towns  with  the  ports  of  (}6teboig, 
Malmok  and  many  otiier  points. 

16.  Ooyemment. — ^After  the  crisis  of  European  affairs 
brought  about  by  Napoleon's  wars,  Denmark,  we  may  remember, 
lost  her  hold  over  Norway,  which  had  been  united  to  it  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  and  that  country  was  made  over  to  Sweden  in 
exchange  for  Finland,  which  then  passed  under  Russian  sway. 
Norway,  however,  though  united  with  Sweden  under  one  king, 
retains  its  independent  constitution. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Sweden  dates  from  1809,  but  in  1866,  when  the 
aeparate  meetings  of  the  four  estates — nobles,  cleigy,  burghers,  and  peasants 
~were  done  away,  the  legislative  system  was  much  modified,  and  it  now 
ipprozimates  to  that  of  Britain.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king, 
actisg  under  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  State  ;  the  legislative  in  the  two  Cham- 
bers of  the  Diet,  both  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people — ^the  first  for  nine 
yesrs  fh>m  proprietors,  the  second  for  three  years  from  a  lower  class.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 

18.  Norway  is  much  more  democratic ;  no  privilege  of  birth  or  hereditary 
nobility  has  been  recognised  since  1821.  There  the  Chambers  of  the 
** Storthing"  or  Great  Court,  represent  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people^ 
aad  the  kiug  has  only  a  limited  power  of  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  this 
assembly. 

19.  For  administrative  purposes  Sweden  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  Uin  or  governments,  grouped  within  three  great  regions  of  the 
country — Sveahmdj  or  Svea  Bike,  the  old  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the 
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centre  ;  Gothland,  or  Qota  Bike,  in  the  south  ;  and  ^orr2anJ=rnoith 
land.  Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  amti  or  bailiwicks,  gronped 
in  the  six  dioceses  or  iUfU,  of  Kriitiania,  Hamary  KrtsiianM$cmdj 
Bergeriy  Trcndhjemy  and  Trormd. 

Sweden  no  longer  poaaesaes  a  colony  since  the  island  of  St  Bartholomew  in 
the  West  Indies,  ceded  by  France,  in  1784,  has  been  restored  to  that  power. 

3.— DENMARK. 

1.  The  Danish  territory  includes  the  northern  tract  of  the 
Cimbrian  peninsula  or  JutLmd,  and  the  archipelago  of  islands  which 
lies  east  of  it ;  besides  the  widely-separated  Faroe  islands  and  Iceland, 
belonging  also  to  Europe,  and  Danish  Qreenland,  which  must  be 
described  along  with  the  American  continent 

The  home  portion  of  the  territory,  that  which  Ues  south  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  has  an  area  of  14,800  square  miles,  which 
does  not  exceed  the  half  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Its  coasts 
are  washed  by  shallow  seas :  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
Skager  Rak  and  the  Kattegat  on  the  north  and  north-east,  the 
Soxmd  and  Belts  and  the  Baltic  on  the  east ;  the  only  land  frontier 
being  that  which  crosses  the  peninsula,  separating  Jutland  from  the 
Qerman  province  of  Schleswig. 

Two-thirds  of  the  area  is  formed  by  the  peninsula.  The  islands 
form  three  main  groups — (1)  Those  of  Fyen  or  Fiineny  with  its 
satellites  Langelandy  Arr6,  and  Taadnge,  nearest  the  peninsula, 
separated  by  the  Little  Belt ;  (2)  of  Sjalland  or  Zealand,  with  Mdaiy 
Fakter  and  Laaland,  Amager  and  SaUholm,  between  the  Great  Belt 
and  the  Sound  ;  and  (3)  Bomhol'm,  in  the  Baltic  Most  apart  lie  the 
islands  of  Las&  and  AnhoU  on  the  Kattegat,  and  of  Satnad  between 
Zealand  and  Jutland. 

2.  Phyaioal  Features. — ^The  sea  round  all  the  coasts  is 
shallow  and  difficult  of  approach.  The  western  shore  of  Jutland 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world,  and  is  so 
deficient  in  harbours  and  anchorage-ground  as  to  be  called  the  ''iron 
coast "  by  the  sailors. 

The  most  frequented  highway  to  the  Baltic  leads  from  the  Kattegat 
through  the  well  buoyed  and  lighted  Sound,  and  in  this,  opposite  Copenhagen, 
the  Konffe  Dybet,  or  King's  Deeps,  afford  the  best  and  safest  anchorage  on  all 
the  Danish  coast  The  Oreat  and  Little  Belts  are  also  navigable,  but  the 
channel  through  them  winds  about  so  much  that  the  passage  is  double  the 
length  of  that  through  the  Sound.  Among  the  many  inlets  of  the  coasts, 
the  Liimjiordt  which  reaches  across  and  isolates  the  northern  part  of  Jutland, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  opens  by  a  narrow  channel  to  the  Kattegat 
at  BalSf  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Agger  Minde  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  broke  through  into  the  fiord  during  a  storm  in  1825.  From  its  shallow- 
ness it  is  only  passable  by  flat-bottomed  boats  called  "  Kaage." 
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3.  The  whole  of  this  home  country  of  Denmark,  except  the 
island  of  Bomholm,  is  so  low  and  flat  that  an  elevation  of  100  feet 
wohld  be  noticed  as  a  marked  rise. 

The  very  highest  points  of  all  are  the  SierabavnehSi  and  the  ffifnmeUberg, 
two  hills  in  Eastern  Jutland,  the  former  rising  566,  the  latter  only  560  feet 
ahore  the  sea.  Bomholm  is  an  extension  of  the  granite  mass  of  Sonth  Sweden, 
presenting  steep  slopes  to  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  other  Danish  islands 
and  Jutland  are,  however,  of  chalk  formation,  which,  as  in  Ehigland,  occasionally 
appears  in  sea  cMs,  the  most  notable  being  those  called  SUvna  Klint,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Zealand.  Here,  as  in  Sweden,  erratic  blocks  occur,  the  largest 
being  that  called  the  Lady's  Rock,  in  Filnen  (128  feet  in  circumference,  42  feet 
high),  which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  thrown  from  Langehmd  to  Funen  by 
a  noble  lady.  Dunes  of  drift  sand  extend  almost  continuously  along  the  west 
coast  protecting  it  from  the  sea,  from  the  Shaw  or  horn  of  Skagen  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Jutland,  to  the  Blaavanda  Huk,  200  miles  south. 

4.  Climate  and  Froduots. — Denmark,  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  has  a  climate  more  humid,  milder,  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  Germany  to  the  south  of  it,  rain  and  fog  and  change  being 
characteristic  ;  but  it  is  more  excessive  or  continental  than  that  of 
the  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  same  latitude,  as  is  shown 
bj  die  winter  freezing  of  the  Baltic  and  its  Sounds.  The  summers 
are  occasionally  very  hot.  The  contrast  of  its  east  and  west  sides  is 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  north  of  it — the 
west  coast  remaining  ice-free  during  the  year.  West  winds  prevail, 
as  in  Britain,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  excepting  in  spring, 
when  cold  dry  east  and  north-west  winds  {ikai)  set  in. 

The  damp  climate  of  Denmark  supplies  the  country  with  many  brooks, 
bnt  there  are  no  important  rivers.  Lakes,  however,  are  numerous  in  East 
Jutland  and  on  the  idands. 

6.  The  more  hilly  eastern  belt  of  Jutland  is  a  fertile  corn-land,  inter- 
spersed with  beech  woods.  The  centre  and  west  of  the  peninsula,  from  north 
to  south,  presents  bare  sandy  heaths,  with  here  and  there  "  holms  "  or  islands 
of  more  cultivable  land.  Zealand  and  Ftlnen  have  little  wood,  but  are  well 
supplied  with  turf  fuel,  and  possess  much  fertile  corn-growing  land.  Laaland 
grows  excellent  wheat,  and  has  fine  beech  and  oak  woods,  and  Falster  Ib  called 
the  orchard  of  Denmark.  The  central  heights  of  Bomholm  are  heath-covered, 
but  elsewhere  the  land  is  tolerably  fertile.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  home 
country  of  Denmark  that  has  any  mineral  resources  at  all,  yielding  a  little 
coal  and  the  porcelain  day  which  is  used  at  Copenhagen. 

6.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  the  islands 
number  nearly  2  millions  (1880,  1,968,600).  They  belong  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and  speak  the  Danish 
form  of  the  old  Norse,  which  was  fixed  in  writing  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

Three  dialects  are,  however,  to  be  distinguished — (1)  The  Zealandic,  closest 
to  the  written  tongue ;  (2)  the  Jutic,  which  differs  very  much  from  the  written 
language,  and  which,  in  tiie  west,  becomes  very  like  English  ;  (8)  the  dialect 
of  Bomholm,  whldi  is  like  that  of  Sweden. 
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7.  Beligion  and  Education. — Since  the  Refonoation  the 
Danes  bave  been  adherents  of  the  Eyangelic  Lathenn  Chnrdi. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seven  bishoprics.  Education  is  well 
advanced,  and  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  country  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Copenhagen  has  a  univenity  and  Royal  library.  BorS  academy,  in  centnl 
Zealand,  ranks  next  as  a  school  of  learning. 

8.  Indnatriea. — ^Denmark  is  essentiallyan  agricultural  countzy, 
nearly  a  third  of  its  surfetce  being  fertile  and  cultivable,  so  that 
about  60  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  find  their  occupation  in  tilling 
the  soil — oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  the  chief  crops.  The 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  with  its  uncultivable  heaths  and  marsh  lands 
in  the  west,  is  the  chief  pastoral  r^on  of  Denmark,  supporting 
large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sandy  west  coast  are  fishers,  the  flounder  fisheries  of  the  Skaw  being 
the  most  important  of  alL  Herring  and  seals  are  taken  in  the  Belts, 
in  some  parts  of  which  also  large  numbers  of  porpoises  are  trapped 
as  their  shoals  are  passing  in  or  out  of  the  Baltic. 

Denmark  is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  a  mantifactnring  conntry,  lor 
both  water  power  and  coal  for  steam  machinery  are  wanting;  bat  rough 
woollen  doth  is  woven  by  hand  in  many  of  the  conntry  houses,  and  the 
making  of  wooden  shoes  employs  many  hands  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
conntry.  Neither  is  Denmark  a  trading  country,  only  about  6  per  cent  of  its 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  commerce.  On  this  account  but  few  canals  have 
been  constructed.  The  roads  in  Zealand  are  good,  but  in  Jutland  very  bad. 
In  comparison  to  its  area,  however,  Denmark  is  better  provided  with  railways 
than  even  the  British  Isles. 

9.  Chief  Towns. — Copenhagen^  (pop.  274,000),  the  capital, 
most  advantageously  placed  beside  the  best  anchorage  and  acroaa 
the  best  harbour  of  the  most  frequented  passage  to  the  Baltic,  is  the 
only  laige  town  of  Denmark. 

It  embraces  within  it  more  than  a  tenth  of  all  the  urban  population  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  centre  of  education,  art,  manufactures,  and  trader  besides 
being  tixe  arsenal  of  the  country.  The  city  lies  across  the  harbour  formed  by 
the  channel  between  the  mainland  of  Zealand  and  its  satellite  of  Amager,  sad 
is  strongly  fortified.  Odense,*  in  Fiinen,  connected  by  canal  with  its  fiord,  is 
the  largest  provincial  town  of  Denmark,  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  coun^. 
Aarhuus,  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  and  Aalborg,  on  the  liiim  fiord,  are 
the  chief  porta  of  the  peninsula.  At  Mlsinore  (Hel^ngor),  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound,  vessels  formerly  stopped  to  pay  the  "  Sound  dues  **  collected 
by  the  Danish  Government,  before  entering  the  Baltic ;  these,  however,  were 
abolished  by  treaty  in  1857.  Beside  this  is  the  strong  stone  fortress  of  Krot^ 
borg,  the  guns  of  which  command  the  passage. 

1  Dan.  lUdbenhavn  »  Merchanta'  Harbour, 
s  Odin's  Oe  —  Odin's  Island. 
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10.  GoTemment. — The  present  constitutioii  of  Denmark 
dates  fix)m  1866.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and 
hia  ministers,  the  legislative  in  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet,  comprising  the 
Land$ihing  or  Upper  Honse,  and  the  FoUathing  or  House  of  Com- 
mons, partly  nominated  by  the  Crown,  partly  elected,  indirectly,  by 
the  people. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  22 
4Memtery  or  districts — 12  on  ^e  islands,  and  10  in  Jutland. 


FAKOE  ISLANDS. 

11.  The  Farmer  (probably  meaning  sheep  islands,  from  Fctar,  a 
fiheep),  out  in  the  Atlantic,  between  Norway  and  Iceland,  200  miles 
north  of  Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland,  belonged  at  one  time  to  Norway, 
came  with  tliat  country  to  the  Danish  crown  in  1397,  and  remained 
in  its  possession  after  Norway  was  separated.  They  consist  of  26 
irregularly-shaped  mountainous  islets  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks,  the 
coasts  of  which  descend  steeply  by  jagged  cliffs  to  the  narrow 
channels  which  separate  them,  and  through  which  the  tidal  currents 
roah.  Together  they  occupy  nearly  600  square  miles,  the  largest  of 
them,  Stromo,  being  30  miles  in  length. 

The  highest  point,  named  SlaUareHndur,  occvn  in  the  island  of  OsterS, 
and  rises  2792  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  climate  is  thoroughly  maritime, 
with  cloaded  skies  and  frequent  changes ;  though  they  are  in  such  a  high 
latitude  (62°),  snow  seldom  lies  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  winter,  lie 
heavy  storms  which  sweep  over  the  islands  prevent  the  growth  of  trees ; 
barley  does  not  always  ripen.  The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  dull  and 
bare,  green  only  when  the  soil  hapitens  to  be  a  few  feet  thick.  The  islanders, 
nearly  10,000  in  number,  living  on  17  of  the  islands,  are  Norse  colonists, 
^)eakiDg  the  old  Scandinavian  dialect ;  their  food  is  given  chiefly  by  the  flocks 
<k  sheep ;  ponies  run  half- wild.  Many  of  the  islanders  live  by  climbing  the 
dangerous  difiis  for  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  multitudes  of  sea  birds  that 
nest  on  them ;  others  are  fishers,  chiefly  of  cod  and  the  round-headed  whale, 
called  the  Grindhval  by  the  islanders,  which  comes  in  large  "  schools  "  or  herds. 

The  Faroe  IslandB  send  two  deputies  to  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  and  form 
port  of  the  bishopric  of  Iceland.  The  amtman  or  governor  resides  at  Thorshami 
OB  Stromo. 

ICELAND. 

12.  The  interesting  island  of  Iceland  lies  on  the  border  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  nearer  Greenland  than  Europe,  and  might  be  considered 
port  of  America  ;  but  as  a  Danish  province  it  is  generally  grouped 
with  the  European  countries.  It  is  the  second  largest  of  the  European 
islands,  nearly  half  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  considerably 
larger  than  Ireland,  covering  about  38,600  square  miles.  Its 
general  outline,  cut  into  by  fiords,  recalls  that  of  Norway  or  the 
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coast  of  Scotland  ;  the  fiords  of  the  south  and  east  coast  are  com- 
paiatiyely  small,  those  on  the  north  and  west  ran  deep  into  the 
land ;  there  the  Huna  Floi  and  BreUhi  fiord^  fiUed  with  skezriea, 
almost  shut  off  the  laiige  north-western  peninsula,  and  the  Faan  fiord. 
forms  a  great  bay. 

Almost  all  the  interior  is  high  and  moxmtainous  ;  difiiB  of  baze 
trap  rocks  form  the  eastern  and  western  halyes,  a  belt  of  volcanie 
island  heights  lying  between,  from  south  to  north.  The  three-fooztha 
of  the  isliaid  which  are  mountainous  rise  to  an  average  eleyation  of 
from  1600  to  3000  feet,  and  as  perennial  snow  lies  at  heights  of  3000 
feet  in  the  south,  the  greater  part  is  at  too  high  an  elevation  to  allow 
of  agriculture.  About  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole  island  is  covered 
with  J6hiXU  or  glacier  fields,  an  eighteenth  part  with  lava  beds. 

On  the  south  of  the  ▼olcanic  central  area  rises  the  huge  mass,  called  the 
Vaiwi  or  Kkfa  JOhtU,  coTering  more  than  3000  sqnare  miles  (or  as  laige  in 
breadth  as  between  London  and  Brighton),  on  the  sea  border  of  which  liaes 
Om^^  (6429  ft),  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  Towaids  the  south-west 
stands  the  devastating  yolcano  of  Hekla  '  (6095  ft.) 

IS.  Only  a  few  moist  tracts  along  the  south  and  west  coasts,  and  a  few 
grassy  dales  in  the  south,  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  cultivation  ;  elsewhere, 
mosses,  snow  fields,  and  volcanic  ashes  cover  the  land.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen,  and  though  oats  and  barley  will  sometimes  grow,  the  chance  of  thdr 
ripening  is  so  precarious  that  it  becomes  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  to 
import  grain. 

14.  In  the  south  of  Iceland  the  longest  day  lasts  20  hours,  the  shortest 
4 ;  but  in  the  extreme  north  the  sun  never  sets  for  a  week  at  midsummer,  nor 
rises  for  a  like  time  in  midwinter.  The  climate  in  the  south,  where  the  warm 
Atlantic  current  reaches  the  shores,  is  wet,  foggy,  and  variable.  The  winter, 
though  long,  is  not  very  severe,  the  summer  cool — June,  July,  and  August 
being  the  oiUy  months  in  which  snow  does  not  falL  The  no^  and  north- 
east coasts,  which  are  washed  by  the  cold  East-Oreenland  current,  contrast 
with  the  southern  and  south-western.  This  stream  carries  drift-ice  through 
the  strait  between  Iceland  and  Greenland  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in 
winter  this  frequently  extends  so  as  to  blockade  all  the  northern  shores :  upon 
these,  however,  the  ice  casts  an  abundance  of  drift-wood  tnm  the  Siberian 
seas,  valued  as  fuel  by  the  islanders. 

The  streams  are  generally  short  torrents,  .but  lakes  are  fluent,  and  in 
some  cases  of  great  depth ;  ThingvaUa  Vain  in  the  south,  and  Mf  Vat» 
(Midge  lake)  in  the  north,  are  the  largest  In  the  volcanic  region  tiie  hot 
springs  And  peyaers'  are  remarkable  features. 

16.  The  Icelanders,  71,000  in  number,  are  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Norwegian  colonists,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  honesty 
and  love  of  education  ;  notwithstanding,  their  poverty  and  advene 
circumstances,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot  read  and 
write.     They  are  all  Protestants,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  (]!hiircL 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  ponies  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  land ;  in  spring 

1  OrKlk  =  "  wilderness."  *  HeUa  or  HeUolQaUa  s  "  mantle  mountsia.'* 

>  From  cul^eyms  breaking  up  soddanlr. 
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nearly  all  fh«  men  go  off  to  the  south  coast  for  three  months  to  the  cod 
fisheries  on  the  hanks,  to  which  French  and  Dutch  vessels  also  come  at  this 
seaacvn.  The  eider  ducks  and  seals,  along  the  coast,  are  taken  in  laige  numbers. 
Knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves  is  the  domestic  industry  of  the  island. 

Among  the  minerals,  awrUvr  hraTuL,  a  kind  of  brown  coal  found  beneath 
the  lava  beds,  is  used  for  fuel ;  sulphur  is  abundant ;  but  Iceland  spar  is  the 
only  mineral  exported. 

16.  Iceland  has  its  own  constitution  and  administration  under 
charter  of  1874,  the  legislatiye  power  being  vested  in  the  AlOiing 
of  30  members  elected  by  the  people,  and  6  nominated  by  the  King 
of  Denmark. 

A  minister  for  Iceland  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  while  the 
highest  local  autiiority  rests  with  the  Governor  or  Stifta  anUman,  who  resides 
at  Reykdavik  (2000).  The  island  is  divided  into  three  amts  or  provinces,  of 
Nordiendinga^  the  north ;  Sudlendin(f(i,  the  south ;  and  Weatyrdinga^  the  west, 
nibdivided  into  wysmia  or  counties. 

4.— GERMAN  EMPIRE  (Dm  Dmtidia  ^  Reich), 

1.  This  combination  of  Gkrmanic  States  extends  now  from  the 
outliers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  south  to 
the  Baltic  on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  borders  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  on  the  west,  to  those  of  Russia  on  the  east ;  the  greatest 
distance  across  it  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  being 
abont  500  miles.  The  area  amounts  to  208,500  square  miles,  or 
somewhat  less  than  four  times  that  of  England.  The  mountains  on 
the  south  and  the  sea  on  the  north  give  natural  frontiers  for  the 
most  part,  but  west  and  east  artificial  boundaries  are  marked  out, 
which  correspond  only  in  a  few  parts  with  the  ethn(^p:aphic  limits 
of  Qermanic  and  Romanic  i)eoples  on  the  one  side,  and  Qermanic 
and  Slavonic  on  the  other. 

2.  Belief. — The  country  lies  partly  on  the  plateau  lands  and 
minor  ranges  which  extend  northward  from  the  Alps,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  this  gives  the  broad  distinction 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  (Ober  and  Nieder  Deutschland). 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  coast  are  the  expansions  of  the  river 
mouths  in  the  Baltic ;  the  lagoons  called  the  Kuriache  Haff^  Friache  Haff^ 
and  SUiJiintT  Haff;  the  estuaries  of  the  ESbe  and  Weaer;  and  ^e  rounded  inlets 
of  Jade  Bay  and  the  Btm  mouth,  on  the  North  Sea. 

3.  Bivers. — ^By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  drained 
northwards  to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  by  its  navigable  high- 
ways the  Vistula,  Odery  Etbe,  Weser,  and  Rhine,  which  have  been 
alieady  noticed  :  the  south-eastern  comer  alone  belongs  to  the  upper 
baEon  of  the  Dawuhe  flowing  towards  the  Black  Sea. 

1  From  diet  or  diota,  "belonging  to  the  people."  The  Latin  name  Oermanla,  fW)m 
wMch  the  modem  derives,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  Oermanic  tribes 
themaeWes,  but  may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Romans  trom  the  Celtic  word 
"  8>^irm  "  s  a  loud  cry,  referring  to  the  war  shout  with  which  they  began  an  attack. 
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4.  Climttte. — The  climate  of  Qennany  presenti  len  divenitj 
than  might  be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  latitude  between  its 
northern  and  aouthem  borders,  for  the  greater  strength  of  sunlight 
and  heat  received  in  the  south  is  compensated  to  some  extent  b j 
the  rise  of  the  land  in  that  direction  from  the  Baltic  plain.  The 
average  temperature  of  central  Qermany  may  be  said  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  southern  England,  but  it  lies  between  much  wider  ex- 
tremes, the  heat  in  summer  being  nearly  1 0^  greater  than  in  ^Ingland, 
and  the  winter  cold  fS&lling  nearly  the  same  amount  lower,  so  that 
at  Berlin  the  hackney  coaches  are  converted  for  the  time  into  sledges  ; 
but  the  climate  graduates  from  an  almost  maritime  one  in  the  west 
to  a  thoroughly  continental  one  in  the  east 

The  Elbe  at  Hambuig  is  only  dosed  by  ice  for  a  short  tine  in  severe 
winters,  but  the  Viatiila  is  sealed  up  from  December  till  the  b^;inimig  of 
March  every  year.  The  swallows  appear  in  westeni  Germany  four  weeks 
sooner  than  in  eastern.  Westerly  winds  prevail  throng  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  as  in  Britain ;  cold  dry  east  winds  in  spring.  Rain  fiUls  at  all 
seasons,  but  most  in  summer  (about  20  inches  in  Berlin),  and  more  towards 
the  west  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  than  towards  the  east 

6.  Products. — Following  this  distribution  of  climate,  the  forests  which  sUD 
cover  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  form  a  feature  of  its  landscapes,  sre  chiefly 
of  the  hardier  pines  in  the  north  and  east,  and  of  deciduous  trees  in  the  south 
and  west  Ahout  61  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  empire  is  suitable  for  culti- 
vation, the  forests  occupy  26  per  cent,  and  the  uncultivable  moors  and  moun- 
tain tracks  only  8  per  cent  Rye,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  harley,  are  the 
chief  grain  crops ;  flax  is  grown  in  all  parts,  tobacco  in  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Rhine  and  Oder ;  the  middle  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Rh&ie  and  Main 
are  noted  for  their  vineyards ;  north  Germany  is  noted  for  its  horses  and 
cattle,  the  central  districts  of  the  northern  lowland  for  sheep. 

The  mineral  products  of  Germany  are  widely  spread.  By  far  the  most 
important  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  empire  are  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
RiUir,  a  small  tributary  of  the  lower  Rhine,  on  its  right  bank ;  next  in  point  of 
productiTeness  stand  those  of  the  upper  viJleys  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia ;  third, 
those  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  from  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine  basin.  The  Han  Mountains  sre  espedaUy 
noted  for  their  wealth  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc ;  the  Baltic  coasts  for 
their  amber. 

6.  People. — ^The  whole  population  of  the  Qeiman  Empire  is 
over  45  millions,  or  a  quarter  move  than  that  of  the  British  Islea. 
The  whole  of  the  Oeman  people  of  Western  Europe  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  (a  considerable  portion, 
remaining  in  Austria  and  Switzerland),  but  the  political  boundariea 
reach  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Qerman  area  proper,  on  several  sides. 
Along  the  eastern  frontier  and  in  Lusatia  nearly  3  millions  of  Slavonic 
lAth/uaniane^  PoleSf  Wendt,  and  Oueke,  are  included ;  in  the  north 
about  150,000  Danes,  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of 
the  German  fEimily,  live  within  the  boundary  of  the  empire ;  and 
in  the  west  over  200,000  Romanic  French  and  WallooM. 
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The  natural  division  of  the  conntry  into  highland  and  plain,  Upper  and 
liower  Gennany,  also  marke  out  broadly  two  regions  which  differ  in  dialect 
The  Upper  German,  from  which  the  so-called  ffoch  deutach,  the  written  lan- 
guage, has  come,  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  article  dcu;  the  Lower  or 
P2att  deiUsehf  which  is  giving  way  more  and  more  to  the  other,  by  the  article  dot, 

7.  Ednoation,  Eeligion. — It  has  already  been  noticed  -tiiat  in  point  of 
-education  and  general  culture  the  Germans  are  in  advance'  of  all  the  world ; 
thein  is,  above  all,  the  nation  of  earnest  thinkers.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  universities  in  the  empire  (at  Kbnigtberg,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Oreifa- 
wald  (in  Pomerania,  south-east  of  Stralsund),  Kid,  Halle,  06Uinffen,  MUnster, 
£<mn,  Marburg,  Rostock,  Oieeaen,  JetM,  Leipieig,  Heiddberg,  Freibwrg,  Strass- 
burg,  Tubingen,  Munich,  JSrlangen,  and  WUrzburg),  with  many  other  academies 
for  special  branches — art,  military,  forest,  agriculture,  and  navigation. 

8.  Protestantism  (62  per  cent)  prevails  in  all  parts  of  Germany  excepting 
in  tlie  south-west ;  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  South  Germany,  form 
36  per  cent  of  the  population ;  Jews  about  1  per  cent 

9.  Constitation  of  the  Empire. — The  constitation  of  the 
Qerman  Empire  dates  from  1871,  and  by  its  terms  the  States  which 
comprise  it  are  united  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  German  people.  The  supreme  direction  of  the 
military  and  political  affairs  of  the  empire  is  vested  in  the  King 
of  Prussia,  controlled  by  the  Bundemx^,  or  Federal  Council,  formed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States  constituting  the  empire,  and  the 
Reichstagy  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  elected  by  universal  suf&age. 

The  States  of  the  empire  are  as  follows  : — 


Area. 
Bnglish  8q.  MUes. 

Fopolatioii. 
Dec  1, 1880. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia 

.     134,178 

27,251,067 

'„           Bavaria    . 

29,292 

5,271,516 

„           Saxony     . 

.        .5,789 

2,973,220 

„           Wiirtemberg     . 

7,531 

1,970,132 

Gband-Duchy  of  Baden 

5,828 

1,570,189 

Heaee 

2,965 

936,944 

„              Mecklenburg-Schwe 

rin         5,137 

676,827 

-Strelit 

z  .         1,131 

100,269 

„             Saxe-Weimar 

1,404 

309,503 

„              Oldenburg 

2,471 

387,454 

Duehy  of  Brunswick    . 

1,425 

349,429 

„       Saze  Meiningen    . 

953 

207,147 

„       Saxe  Altenburg     . 

510 

155,062 

„       Saxe  Coburg-Gotha 

760 

194,479 

Anhalt 

906 

232,747 

Pzincipahty  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolsta 

dt              364 

80,149 

„            Schwarzbuig-Sondersl 

Lausen       333 
.     200,977 

71,083 

Carry  forward    . 

42,587,217 
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Area. 

Poimlattcm. 

BngUahSq.MUes. 

Dec  1,1880. 

Brought  forward   . 

.     200,977 

42,687,217 

PrindpaUty  of  Waldeck 

433 

66,6-48 

„            BeuBB  (elder  line)  . 

122 

60,782 

„            BeuBS  (younger  line) 

320 

101,265. 

„            Schaumburg  Lippe 

171 

36,332 

„            Lippe   . 

438 

120,214 

Free  town  of  Liibeck   . 

109 

63,671 

„           Bremen  * 

97 

166,229 

„           Hamburg 

168 

464,041 

Beicbflland,  or  Imperial  territory  of  Alaaoe- 

Lorraine  (ElBass-Lothringen} 

6,608 

1,671,971 

Total 

.     208,426 

46,194,177 

10.  The  States  of  the  Empire,  together  with  Luxemburg,  are  combined  for 
the  fturtheranoe  of  their  trade  and  commerce  in  a  Customs*  Leagne  or  ZoU- 
verein,  the  administration  of  which  is  merged  in  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  at  Berlin.  The  customs*  receipts,  together  with  ezdan  and  stamp 
duties,  and  the  profits  from  telegraphs  and  the  poet-office  are  paid  into  the 
Imperial  Ezcheqaer,  to  be  applied  to  the  common  expenses  of  the  Empire. 
Upwsrds  of  22,000  miles  of  railway  (1  mile  to  each  9)  of  area)  fisdlitate  com- 
munication over  the  empire,  and  nearly  6000  ships,  of  over  a  million  tons 
burthen,  belong  to  the  ports.  Each  state,  however,  retains  its  own  indep^ident 
internal  administration,  and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  more 
important  of  them  separately. 

NORTH  GERMANY. 
Prussia. 

11.  Prussia,^  the  growth  of  which  state  has  been  rapid  since 
Frederick  the  Great  acquired  Silesia  (1742),  now  extends  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  frontiers  of  HolLmd  and  Belgium  on  the  west 
across  to  Russian  Poland  ;  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
taken  frnm  Denmark  in  1866,  and  of  Hanover  in  1866,  united  the 
formerly  separate  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  kingdom. 
Prussia  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  lowland  of  Germany, 
and  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  empire  ;  its 
population  (27  millions)  is  also  considerably  more  than  half  of  that 
of  the  whole  empire. 

12.  The  crown  of  Prussia  is  hereditary  in  the  male  Hne,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  executive  government  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  ministers. 

The  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  the  king  with  a  representative 
assembly  composed  of  two  Chambers,  the  Herrenhans  (or  House  of  Lords)  and 
the  AbgeordnetenKaus  (or  Chamber  of  Deputies). 

Prussia  is  divided  administratively  into  the  thirteen  provinces  of  E(ut  and 

1  Named  from  the  Praczi  or  Borassi.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Prussia  proper, 
between  the  lower  Vistala  and  Niemen  riven 
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IVeH  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  PomeratUa,  Posen,  and  Siktia,  in  the  Mft ; 
Saxony,  oentnl;  SchlestoigSolstein,  .the  southem  part  of  the  penlnsnla 
Isetween  tiie  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea ;  ffanover,  WeOfhaUd,  JRMndand  or 
Bheniah  Pmtsia,  and  Heate-Naaaau,  in  the  west ;  JEToAeiuoUern,  a  detached 
territory  in  the  sonth. 

13.  Bj  fax  the  moBt  important  centre  of  population  is  the  city 
of  Berlin  (1,122,000),  the  capital  both  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  growth  of  this  dty  round  the  islets  of  the 
Spree,  on  the  sandy  phdn  of  Brandenburg,  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  at  first  sight  its  situation  seems  to  present  no  natural  advan- 
tages. But  its  position  midway  between  the  natural  highways  of 
the  Oder  leading  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  channels  which  almost  unite  there  across  the  plain,  give 
it  great  natural  fetcilities  of  communication  with  widely  separated 
regions.  It  is  now  a  great  railway  centre,  and  besides  its  attraction 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  court,  and  its  university  and 
schools,  it  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  is 
famous  for  iron-casting  and  porcelain. 

The  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Prussia,  as  of  England,  are  those  of 
its  coal  and  iron  fields,  in  Silesia  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  Breslau  (pop.  272,000), 
on  the  Oder,  the  capital  of  the  mining  districts  of  Silesia,  has  grown  to  be  the 
second  town  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  very  extensive  manufactures  and  a 
great  trade  by  river  and  railway.  It  is  also  the  emporiiun  of  the  flax-grow- 
ing district  of  Silesia.  About  the  Rhenish  coalfields,  which  yield  half  the 
supply  of  the  kingdom,  stand  the  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  of  Cologne 
(pop.  155,000),  Aachen  or  Aix,  Barmen,  DUeaeldar/,  Elber/eld,  Cr^eld,  and 
Dortmund,  spinning  cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  silk ;  and  the  fiunous  iron  and 
ateel  works  of  Solingen  and  Bsaen,  where  Krupp's  steel  guns  are  made.  Mag- 
deburg, on  the  Elbe,  and  Caead,  on  the  Fulda,  are  the  great  manufacturing  and 
trading  towns  of  central  Prussia.  Much  of  the  internal  trade  of  Germany 
is  still  carried  on  at  great  annual  fairs,  and  in  this  respect  the  two  FranJtforts 
<on  the  Main  to  the  west,  and  on  the  Oder  to  the  east)  hold  the  most  import- 
ant place.  Hancver,  on  the  Leine,  is  the  point  of  exchange  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  Harz  for  the  goods  which  come  in  by  Bremen  on  the  Weser, 
snd  has  besides  important  manufactures  of  its  own. 

The  chief  ports  belonging  to  Prussia  are  the  Baltic  ones — KUnigeberg, 
Jkumg,  SteUin,  StraUund,  Memd,  Rostock,  Wismar,  and  Kiel,  on  the 
Baltic ;  AUana,  on  the  Elbe,  next  Hamburg.  Poaet^  on  the  Warthe,  was  the 
sncient  capital  of  Poland,  and  is  the  most  important  fortress  towards  the 
Russian  fh>ntier.  Wiesbaden  is  the  most  important  and  the  oldest  of  the 
watering-places  which  have  grown  up  round  the  mineral  springs  of  Nassau. 
Eideben,  where  Luther  was  bom,  and  Br/urt,  where  he  resided,  both  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  are  notable  points  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany. 

Sazont. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  Saxont  lies  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
£tz  Qebirge,  which  divide  it  from  Bohemia.  The  river  Elbe 
breaks  through  these  mountains  into  Saxony  by  the  picturesque 
wooded  gorges  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  flows  on  north- 
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westwardfl  as  the  great  highway  and  outlet  of  the  cotmtiy.  The 
products  and  manufactuies  of  busy  Saxony  are  very  varied.  Ita 
mountains  are  clothed  with  woods,  and  are  rich  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  coal ;  its  porcelain  clay  is  the  best  in  Europe ;  its  sheep 
are  celebrated  for  their  wool ;  its  cattle  and  horses  are  numerous  ; 
and  its  soil  is  cultivated  with  great  care. 

15.  Dretden  (pop.  220,000),  its  capital,  finely  placed  on  the  Elbe, 
famous  for  its  art  treasures,  has  also  many  varied  manufiictures. 

So-called  **  Dresden  china**  is  made  for  the  most  put  at  Meisaen,  15  mUes 
north-west  of  Dresden.  Leipdg  (pop.  210,000)  Is  not  only  the  seat  of  a 
famous  nnlTersity  (second  in  the  Empire)  and  the  great  book  market  of  Ger- 
many, but  has  one  of  the  laigest  annual  fkirs  in  the  world,  to  which  merchants 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  even  from  America  and  China.  Chemmts 
and  Zteiehau,  beside  the  Saxon  coalfield,  are  the  great  woollen  and  machine- 
manufftctoring  towns  of  the  kingdom.  /Vvi&efi^  is  famed  fbr  its  school  of  mines. 

16.  The  present  constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  1831.  The 
king  holds  the  executive  power,  and  shares  the  legislative  with  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  composed  of  princes,  barons, 
burgomasters,  and  deputies  frx)m  the  University  of  Leipzig  and 
frx)m  five  collegiate  institutions ;  the  lower,  of  deputies  from  the 
landed  proprietors,  manufacturers,  merchants,  towns,  and  villagers. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  (Kreis-Hauptmannschsftsn) 
of  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Bautzen,  and  Zvrichau, 

Smaller  States  of  North  Gerxant. 

17.  All  the  smaller  states  of  central  and  northern  Germany 
— ^the  Grand-Duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg,  Saze- 
Weimar,  and  Oldenburg ;  the  Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  Saxe  Cobuig-Gbtha,  and  Anhalt  (Dessau-Kothen) ;  and  the 
Principalities  of  Schwarzburg,  Waldeck,  Reuss,  and  lippe — are 
little  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchies,  in  each  of  which  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  diet  or  parliament  In  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz  alone,  the  diet  is  composed  of  the  .equestrian 
order  and  the  burghSlv,  the  peasantry  being  unrepresented. 

These  little  states  present  few  features  that  require  notice.  Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin  (5137  square  miles)  is  the  largest  of  the  northern  Grand-Duchies  ; 
Reuss  senior  (122  square  miles)  the  smallest  of  the  principalities.  Brunswick, 
on  the  Ocker,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser,  between  Magdebuig  and  Hanover,  ia 
the  largest  town  of  these  minor  states.  McUnz  (or  Mayence),  in  Hesse,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Main,  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Germany. 
Ooiha  has  the  most  important  geographical  establishment  in  the  world. 

18.  Hambxtrg  (848,000),  Bremxn,  and  L^beok,  the  remaining 

fyee  Hanse^  towns,  are  republics,  each  governed  by  a  senate' and 

1  The  Hansa  or  League  of  the  North  Germsn  towns  was  the  first  trade-union  of 
Europe,  and  dates  from  the  thirteenth  centurf  .  At  one  time  it  tndnded  86  towns,  and 
had  several  foreign  factories. 
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lioiue  of  boTgeaBes.    Each  of  them  has  a  small  temtoiy  besides 
tbat  occupied  by  the  city. 

Tliey  are  the  great  gates  of  the  external  commeroe  of  Gennany,  and  from 
tfals  ha?e  also  beeomfl  important  centres  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts, and  of  the  neeeaaaries  of  trading  (tobacco,  sngar-refining,.  cotton-spin- 
ning, shipbuilding).  Besides  the  traffic  brought  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  by 
their  riTsrs,  all  the  railways  of  the  north-west  converge  towards  them,  and 
through  them  a  stream  of  emigration  constantly  flows  to  America.  More 
than  6000  vessels  come  to  Hambnig  in  the  year  (  nearly  3000  to  Bremen 
or  its  port  of  Bremerhaven, 

SOUTH  GERMANY. 
Bavaria.^ 

19.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  (29,300  square  miles),  about  the 
same  size  as  Scotland,  lies  on  the  plateau  lands  which  extend  north 
&om  the  Alps  to  the  Bhine  and  FHehiel  OMrge^  and  eastward  to  the 
height  of  the  BShmsr  Wold.  All  the  south  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  flowing  east ;  all  the  north  of  the  country  in  that  of  the 
Ifain,  flowing  west  to  join  the  Rhine.  The  detached  Rhenish 
palatinate  lies  west  of  the  Rhine,  partly  on  the  heights  of  the 
fiorcft,  partly  on  the  low  valley  of  the  river. 

Woods  occupy  84  per  cent  of  the  snrfiBoe ;  cnltirated  land  41  per  cent 
Iron,  coal,  graphite,  and  kaolin  (from  the  Bohmer  Wald),  and  lithographic 
stone  (ftom  Solenhofen,  in  North  Bavaria)  are  the  most  important  minerals. 
Its  population  of  6  millions  is  two-thirds  Roman  Catholic,  one-third 
Protestant 

20.  MunUk  (MUnchen),  the  capital  (229,000),  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  bare  devated  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar,  1700 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  has  risen  to  importance  as  the  central 
point  of  the  great  grain-growing  plateau  of  southern  Bavaria.  It 
is  the  great  com  dep6t  of  the  country,  and  the  place  of  manu- 
facture of  its  fiivourite  beer,  the  national  beverage.  In  recent 
times  it  has  become  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts  and  for 
its  splendid  buildings.  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  Wurzburg,  are  the 
seats  of  universities. 

Ancient  NUmberg  (Norimberga),  with  its  double  line  of  walls,  where 
watches,  first  called  Niimberg  eggs,  were  invented,  is  the  great  seat  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  north  of  Bararia,  exporting  toys  which  go  to 
sU  parts  of  the  world.  It  stands  on  the  Ludwigs  Canal,  tiie  most  important 
one  in  the  kmgdom,  uniting  the  nayigable  tribntaries  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 

Augaburg  (Augusta  Vindeliconun),  on  the  Lech,  north-west  of  Munich, 
when  the  Protestants  presented  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  Charles  V.,  is  a 
ehief  centre  of  Bavarian  trade  and  exchange.  WHnlnirg,  on  the  Main,  is  the 
old  capital  of  Franconia,  the  district  which  was  peopled  by  colonies  of  Franks 
in  the  sixth  century. 

1  Btjtm  (Lat  Boiaria,  from  the  old  Oermanic  people  BoioarU). 
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Speyer  or  Spire  and  the  fortress  of  Landau  are  also  important  plaeea  ia 
the  palatinate. 

21.  The  constitation  of  Bavaria  dates  from  1818.  The  king 
has  the  execative  power  ;  the  legislatiye  functioDB  are  peifoimed  by 
the  Crown  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Honaes  of  Parliainent 

The  proTindal  divisions  of  the  oonntry  are  Upper  mud  Lofvoer  Bawt/ria  in 
the  south-east ;  SwMa  ^  in  the  south-west ;  Upper,  liiddle,  and  Lover  Fraa^ 
conda  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  in  the  noith ;  besides  the  Jtkemdah 
Palatinate,*  lying  west  of  the  Rhine  between  Hesse  and  Lonaine. 

WObtembbro. 

22.  The  little  kingdom  of  Wlirtembeig  (7500  square  miles)  is  a 
hilly  country,  averaging  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  well  watered  by 
the  system  of  the  Neekar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  Swabian 
Jura  or  Bavhe  Alp  rises  in  the  soutii-east,  the  Scktoarzwild  in  the 
west  About  30  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  wooded  ;  elsewhere  agricul- 
ture is  carefully  prosecuted.  The  vineyards,  especially  of  the  Neckar 
valley,  give  exc^ent  wine.     Iron  and  salt  are  the  chief  minerals. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  considerable ;  those  of  linen,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  paper,  tobacco,  beer,  and  iron-work  are  the  chief;  and  the 
external  trade  in  timber  is  large.  The  book  trade  of  the  country  stands  next 
to  that  of  Leipzig  and  Bo'lin,  this  centres  in  the  capital,  SMtifori 
(117,000),  where  Hegel  was  bom,  and  where  Schiller  spent  his  youth.  The 
fortress  of  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  leaves  Wtirtember&  has  a  large 
transit  trade.  HeUbronn  is  another  important  trading  place.  Tubingen  ia  the 
university  town.    like  Bavaria,  Wiirtembeig  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

23.  The  little  territory  belonging  to  the  house  of  HohenaoUem,  wlu<^ 
runs  into  Wiirtemberg  on  Uie  south,  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  King  of  Pmaaia 
in  1849. 

Badbk. 

24.  Babbn,  the  largest  of  the  Qrand-Duchies  (5800  square 
miles,  one-sixth  less  than  Yorkshire),  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  Germany,  the  eastern  or  right  side  of  the 
broad  lowland  of  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the  slope  of  the  Schvxarst- 
wold.  The  Rhine,  bordering  it  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
affords  a  fine  highway,  and  the  streams  flowing  to  it  from  the  hilla 
water  the  land  admirably,  besides  giving  great  motive  power  hy 
their  rapid  descent 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  forest-covered ;  thirty-seven  per  cent 
well-tilled  agriCtdtural  land,  meadow,  vineyard,  or  orchard.  It  is  not  a  mana- 
facturing  state,  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  transit  of  goods.  Cariiruke, 
the  capital,  and  Mannheim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Keckar  and  Rhine,  are  its 
largest  towns.    Heidelberg  (north)  and  Freiburg  (south)  are  the  seats  of  uni- 

1  An  ancient  dnchv  of  the  Prank  empire  named  ITom  the  tribe  of  the  8aeTi 

s  The  name  Palatinate  or  Pfklx  ia  derived  fh>m  the  territoiy  wbioh  was  fh>m  the 

eleventh  centuiy  onward  under  a  hereditary  Ck>nnt  Palatine  or  Pfals-gnf  of  Oenna&jr. 

Bavaria  received  the  largest  share  of  this  territory  at  the  peace  of  1816. 
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"vvrsitlea.    Baden-Baden  in  the  centre,  the  fiamoiiB  watering-plaoe,  gives  its 
name  to  the  Duchy. 

25.  The  "  Reichaland  "  or  imperial  temtoiy  of  Elsabs-Lothbin- 
GEN  (Alsace  and  Lorraine),  restored  to  Qermanj  after  the  war  of  1 87 1, 
eomprises  the  area  beyond  the  Rhine  within  which  the  Qermanic 
element  of  population  prevails.  Elton  (which  from  179Q  to  1871 
formed  the  French  departments  of  Hant-and  Bas-Rhin),  sloping 
to  the  pLiin  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Voeges,  is  an  exceedingly  rich, 
populous,  and  fertile  territory,  which  was  failed  in  the  old  times  the 
storehouse,  granary,  and  wine-cellar  of  Qermany.  LoOmngen 
(embracing  ^e  whole  of  the  former  French  department  of  Moselle 
and  the  eastern  half  of  that  of  Meurthe)  extends  fsuther  back  over 
the  undulating  forest  plateau  between  the  V osges  and  A^eiuies,  and 
has  its  chief  wealth  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  Saar  valley. 
The  main  outlets  of  the  country  by  water  are  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  the  Rhine-Rhdne  canal  which  passes  through  Southern  Elsass. 

The  fortrefls  of  Straubuirg  (107,000),  on  the  Rhine,  in  central  Eleasa, 
anciently  a  free  imperial  dty  of  Germany,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Keichsland 
and  its  muvereity  town,  noted  also  for  its  mann&ctnre  of  leather- work  and 
of  beer.  The  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  factories  and  machine  works  of  the 
proTince  centre  at  Mmlhauaen  in  aonthem  EDsass.  The  fortresses  of  MeU  and 
Diedenhofen  or  Thionville,  memorable  in  the  war  of  1871,  are  the  chief  places 
in  LothrLigen.  The  administration  of  the  territory  is  under  a  Governor- 
general  or  Statthalter,  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  Representative 
Body  with  limited  powers.  The  population  (1,570,000)  is  mainly  Roman 
Catholic.  ^^0<\ 

6.— AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY.  * 

1.  Since  1867  Austria  (Qerman,  OSster-ieich  ^)  and  Hungary 
(Ungam)  are  two  distinct  kingdoms  (sometimes  called  the  Ou-Leiihan 
and  Trwni'LeUhan  monarchies,  the  Leitha  being  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Danube  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  frontier*  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary),  united  by  having  a  common  ruler  of 
the  Qerman  house  of  Hapsbuig,  as  well  as  in  external  policy  and  in 
military  affairs.  Austria-Hungary  belongs  to  the  Germanic  group  of 
European  States,  because  the  dominant  race  is  German.  The  Germans, 
however,  do  not  form  so  much  as  a  third  of  its  varied  population. 

2.  Extent. — In  point  of  area  (241,000  square  miles)  Austriar 
Hungary  ranks  third  among  the  European  States,  Scandinavia  and 
Russia  alone  being  larger.  It  is  rather  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  England,  its  extreme  north  and  south  points  being  nearly 
700  miles  apart,  its  east  and  west  extremities  nearly  900  miles 
distant  from  one  another. 

1  Chartemagne  founded  the  (Bster-reich  or  eastern  realm  aa  an  eaatem  frontier  pro- 
Tince for  protection  agatnat  the  Incaraiona  of  the  tribea  of  the  Fannonian  and  Dacian 
plain,  which  waa  anbaeqnentlv  (890)  occupied  by  the  hosts  of  the  Magyara  or  Hnngarlans 
after  many  a  hard-fonght  battle. 
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Italy,  Switwrland,  and  Baviria  are  contonmnona  with  Austria  on  tbe 
west;  ProssU  and  Russia  lie  noii^  and  north-east;  Romania  lies  sooth- 
east  of  Hungary ;  Berm  and  Montenegro  to  the  south.  The  peninsula  of  Istris, 
extending  into  the  northern  Adriatic,  with  its  gulfs  on  each  side,  is  the  only 
maritime  portion  of  the  fhmtier  of  Austria  proper ;  but  to  reach  this  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Eastern  Alps  must  be  crossed.  The  steep  and  rocky  shons 
of  Dalmatia  belonging  to  it  are  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  empira. 

d.  Belief. — AiutriarHiingary  has  been  well  tenned  tbe  "  Empire 
of  the  Danvhe,"  since  it  lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  baflin  of 
ihat  river,  and  embiaces  the  whole  of  its  upper  plain,  which  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  west,  however,  Austria  embraces  nearly  half  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Alps  between  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  and  the  plain  of  Lombaidy,  the 
mountain  and  valley  scenery  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  resembling  that  of  Switier- 
land  on  a  lesser  scale;  the  highest  point  of  all  here  is  tiie  Ortler  SptUe 
(12,817  ft.)  An  eastern  outlier  of  these  heights,  the  Baktmy  Wald,  runs  into 
Hungary,  compelling  the  Danube  to  form  a  sharp  east-to-south  bend  or  knee 
in  its  course.  In  the  north-west  the  BShmer  Wald,  the  En  and  Riewen 
Gtbirge  (Schneekoppe,  5254  ft),  the  Sudeiie  MatnUaim,  and  the  Moraviem 
heighia,  enclose  the  high  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe  in  Bohemia.  Farther  east 
the  wooded  Oafpaihiam,  with  the  high  outlying  granitic  mass  of  the  Taira 
(8685  ft),  rise  round  the  north  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  These  are  continued 
by  the  TrMujfhaman  Alps  (Negoi,  8846  ft),  which  form  the  south-eastern 
firontier,  next  Romania,  and  which,  with  their  northern  branch,  the  Biharia 
MouiUains,  enclose  the  highland  of  Transylvania  or  SiebenbiixgeB»  on  the 
east' of  the  Hungarian  plain. 

4.  Bivers  and  Lakes. — ^The  Danube,  entering  Austria  from 
Bavaria  as  a^considerable  river,  and  flowing  south-eastward  over  the 
plain  of  Hungary,  grows  to  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width  before 
it  leaves  the  Hungarian  border  to  descend  by  the  gorge  of  the  Iron 
Qates  into  its  lower  plains.  It  is  the  great  highway  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  great  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east 

The  Save,  the  southern  boundary  river  of  Hungary,  and  the  Drave,  Join  the 
Danube  in  the  south  from  the  Eastern  Alps,  up  to  the  base  of  which  both  are 
navigable.  The  Theiss,  winding  south  through  the  plain  of  Hungary  trom  its 
source  in  the  Carpathians,  is  its  great  northern  tributary,  also  navigable,  and  so 
fall  of  fish  as  to  be  popularly  described  as  **  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  fish.** 
The  Marchj  from  the  Sudetic  Mountains,  corresponds  to  the  Leiiha  from  the 
south  in  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  Hie 
high  basin  of  Bohemia,  as  before  said,  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the  BEbe^ 
which  escapes  thence  into  Saxony.  The  head  stream  of  the  Oder  passes 
through  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  the  Fistula,  draining  like  these  to  the  Baltic, 
has  its  head  streams  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  in  Chdida,  the 
eastern  portion  of  which  province,  however,  drains  to  the  Blade  Sea  by  the 
Dniester. 

The  two  large  lake  basins  of  the  country,  which  seem  to  be  remnants  of 
much  more  extensive  inland  waters,  lie  in  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Drave.  The  larger,  the  Platten  See  or  BiUaton  Lake,  fifty  miles  long, 
shallow  and  stagnant,  overflows  into  the  surrounding  marshes  only  in  spring ; 
the  NeiuiMer  See,  farther  north,  is  now  so  dried  up  that  its  deeper  hollows 
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only  are  filled  with  water.  Between  the  yean  1865  and  1870  its  bed  was  so 
diy  thmt  cultivation  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  it.  The  Lake  of 
ConstanXf  on  the  northern  mai^gin  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Loffo  di  Oarda,  on  the 
•oatbeni,  touch  upon  Austrian  territory. 

5.  Climate. — Though  from  the  variatioiis  of  elevation  the 
dimates  of  diffei^nt  parts  of  AuBtria-Hungary  are  very  diverse,  three 
broad  divisions  xnaj  be  recognised — (1)  the  climate  of  the  countries 
which  lie  north  of  the  Carpathian  heights,  in  which  the  winters 
are  long;  and  cold,  and  in  which  the  vine  does  not  flourish  ;  (2) 
that  of  the  central  plains  and  slopes  of  Hungary,  fiftvourable  to  wheat 
and  vines  ;  and  (3)  the  Mediterranean  climate  of  the  Adriatic  shores, 
which  yield  oil  and  silk. 

Snow  begins  to  &11  on  the  Carpathians  in  the  north  in  September,  and  lies 
on  the  heights  till  May.  If  we  take  the  climate  of  Vienna  as  representing 
that  of  the  central  regions  of  the  country,  we  find  it  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Ix>ndoii  on  the  average  of  the  year,  but  it  is  much  more  excessive.  During 
the  whole  month  of  January  the  temperature  at  Vienna  averages  two  or  three 
degrees  below  fireecing-point,  and  then  the  Danube  is  crossed  on  the  ice.  The 
heat  at  midsummer,  however,  is  nearly  ten  degrees  on  an  average  in  excess 
of  that  felt  in  Bngland.  The  rainfall  generidly  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
&glaiid.  The  nor&  Adriatic  coasts  are  subject,  especially  in  summer,  to  the 
strong  cold,  dry  north  wind  known  as  the  Bora, 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  mountainous  borders  of  Austria-Hungary  are 
forest-covered,  the  woods  occupying  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  those 
regions ;  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  open  treeless  ttqope. 

6.  People. — ^Austria-Hungary  extends  over  the  area  in  which 
the  diflflerent  flEunilies  of  men  in  Europe  meet  and  interlace.  Its 
population  of  38,000,000  includes  OermamCf  Slavonic^  Magyar, 
and  B&manie  elements,  with  their  various  tongues  and  dialects. 
The  Germanic  prevails  in  the  Alpine  regions  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  in  the  west,  and  is  widely  mingled  with  the  Slavonic 
and  Itfagyar  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Slavs,  the  most  numerous  branch,  forming  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population,  appear  in  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southern ;  to  the 
northern  Slavs  belong  the  Cxeehi  of  Bohemia  (the  most  westerly  outpost  of  this 
family),  the  Moruvians  and  Slovaka,  PdU$  and  RuOieniMM,  or  Russniaks 
of  Gflljda  and  Bukovina ;  to  the  southern  Slavs  belong  the  Shvenea,  CroaU, 
and  Servians,  who  occupy  the  southern  border  lands  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Drave  and  Save,  westward  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria  and  the  Dal- 
matian coasts  of  the  Adriatic  The  Romanic  element  appears  in  the  south- 
east on  the  Danube  ftontier,  in  southern  Transylvania  and  eastern  Bukovina 
( WaUaehiana),  and  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Italians  prevail  in  numbers 
on  the  borders  of  Venetia,  The  Magyars  occupy  the  central  plains  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Sxeklers  of  eastern  Transylvania  are  a  branch  of  the  same  family, 
by  some  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  once  formidable  Huns.  Among 
minor  elements  of  population  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  northern  provinces, 
^^kpcies  in  Hungary,  and  Armenians  in  Transylvania  and  Galicia. 

7.  Religion  and  Education. — The  state  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  this  is  professed  by  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
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tion  ;  a  Luge  proportion  on  the  eastern  borders  next  RnssLa  adhere 
to  the  Greek  Church  ;  Protestants  are  most  nnmerons  in  Hnngazy 
and  Transylvania,  but  form  only  a  tenth  part  Qeneral  education, 
excepting  in  Qerman  Austria,  where  the  compulsory  fijstem  is 
enforced,  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  are,  however,  ten 
universities  in  Austria -Hungary — at  Viennoy  Pra^tu,  Pest^  Qrazy 
InnAfUcky  Oracow,  Lemberg,  (kernowitz^  KlauKf^rgy  and  Agram^ 

8.  IndustrlM. — The  occupations  of  the  country  naturallj 
divide  themselves  between  the  mining  and  pastoral  industries  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  agricultural  and  pastond  of  the  plains. 

Agriculture  employs  by  Ui  the  largest  share  of  the  population ;  and  the 
lower  lands  of  Anstria-Hungary  are  among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Enrope, 
and  wonld  be  still  more  prodnctiye  if  better  methods  of  farming  were  in 
general  nse.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  maize,  are  the  commonest  grains  ; 
flax  and  hemp  are  widely  grown,  wines  and  tobacco  chiefly  in  Hungary,  hops 
in  Bohemia.  The  central  Hungarian  steppes  are  full  of  cattle,  and  those  of 
the  Alpine  regions  are  an  exceedingly  fine  breed.  Merino  sheep,  introduced 
by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1768,  are  carefolly  reared,  especially  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  Hunting  is  still  an  important  industry  in  the  forest 
countries ;  the  bear  appears  in  tiie  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  and  in  Dsl- 
matia  ;  the  wolf  in  southern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Galicia.  The  river 
fisheries  are  important  all  over  the  land.  The  coast  fisheries  are  of  the  ntmort 
importance  in  rocky  Dalmatia,  where  there  is  little  cultivable  land. 

9.  Mineral  ProduotB. — The  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  some  ports  of  them,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  the 
north,  and  in  Camiola  in  the  south,  are  nearly  the  richest  in 
Europe  in  this  respect 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  are  present  in  large  quantitiea,  but 
the  most  important  product  of  the  mines  is  that  of  iron,  whidi  is  found  in 
every  province  excepting  those  which  lie  round  the  Adriatic,  and  moat 
abundantly  in  Styria  and  Carmthia.  Austria  possesses  numerous  coalfields, 
the  richest  of  which  are  those  of  Bohemia,  and  it  stands  fifth  among  European 
countries  in  respect  of  the  quantity  annually  mined  :  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains are  incomparably  rich  in  salt ;  at  the  famous  mines  of  WieUaka  (near 
Cracow),  the  largest  in  the  world,  where  galleries,  halls,  and  even  a  chapel, 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rode  salt,  a  million  cwts.  of  salt  are  annually 
raised.  SalAurg,  in  the  Tyrol,  takes  its  name  from  the  salt  mountains  of  its 
vicinity. 

10.  Manufaotores. — ^Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  manufeu^tures  in  some  parts  of  Austria,  tiie  country  is  still  de- 
pendent to  a  considerable  extent  on  foreign  lands. 

Manufactures  are  most  developed  in  the  German  portion  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  districts  round  Vienna,  in  Moravia  and  Austeian  Silesia,  and  in 
Styria.  The  Magyar  countries  are  far  behind  in  this  respect,  and  Dalmatia 
and  Bukovina  have  scarcely  any  manufactures  at  alL  Weaving  employs  the 
largest  number  of  hands ;  next  in  number  come  the  metal,  stone,  and  wood 
workers,  then  the  workers  in  leather.  Iron  and  steel  goods  are  made  in  the 
Alps  of  Styria. 
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11.  Trade. — ^Enclosed  on  almost  all  rides  by  moantainB,  the 
kingdomB  of  Aiutria  and  Hungary  have  few  natural  fGtdlitiea  for 
traffic  mriih  the  outer  world,  and  their  foreign  commerce  la  conse- 
quently amalL 

Tbe  only  available  aea-board  on  the  Adriatic  has  to  be  reached  by  crossing 
the  bi^li  ranges  of  the  eastern  Alps,  and  then  opens  only  npon  an  inland 
brmncli  of  an  inland  sea ;  the  Danube,  its  great  highway,  also  leads  to  an 
inland  aea.  Two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  conntiy  passes  overland 
throosli  Germany ;  part  to  Turkey  by  the  Danube ;  smaller  shares  towards 
Italy  BJkd  Russia.  Britain  receives  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
Hungary.  From  the  diversity  of  products  of  the  great  divisions,  however, 
the  internal  traffic  is  very  large ;  the  Danube  joins  the  treeless  granary  of 
Hungary  with  the  Alpine  lands  of  the  west,  which  are  rich  in  wood  but 
deficient  in  com. 

Railways  now  extend  over  every  part  of  the  kingdoms,  and  several  lines 
have  been  carried  over  the  mountains  to  bring  the  central  lands  into  easier 
conunnnication  with  the  Adriatic 

12.  Governxnent. — Preyious  to  the  war  of  1866  Austria  was 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  disasters  of  that  war,  however,  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  reform  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Btate,  and  to  grant  to  the  Hungarians  the  constitution  for  which 
they  bad  struggled  in  1848.  The  government  of  both  states  is 
now  a  constitutional  one. 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  each  their  own  Parliament,  Ministers,  and 
Qovemment.  In  Austria  the  Iteichtrathf  or  Council  of  the  Empire,  consists 
of  an  Upper  (Herrenhaus)  and  a  Lower  Chamber  (Abgeordnetenhaus).  In 
Hungary  the  IHet  is  also  composed  of  an  Upper  House  of  Magnates  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Representatives.  The  kingdoms  are  united  by  having  one 
hereditary  sovereign,  a  common  army  and  navy,  and  a  united  external  diplo- 
macy controlled  by  a  body  called  the  DeUgationa,  half  of  which  represents 
the  Legislature  of  Austria,  half  that  of  Hungary,  its  Jurisdiction  being 
limited  to  foreign  affairs  and  war.  Each  of  the  Cis-Leithan  Crown  lands  has 
its  provincial  diet  in  addition. 

Cis-Leithan  Austria. 

13.  The  Arch-Duchies  of  Austria  (pop.  3,000,000),  below  and 
above  the  Enns,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  monarchy.  They  extend 
along  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  below  Vienna  emerges  upon 
a  broad  plain,  of  which  the  Marchfeld  forms  the  best-known  part. 
The  country  is  hilly,  and  in  the  south  quite  alpine  in  its  character. 
Coal  and  iron  are  won  ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success,  and  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  great  importance.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  without  exception  Germans. 

Vienna^  (pop.  1,100,000),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the 
Danube,  Just  where  it  leaves  the  mountainous  region  and  enters  the  plain,  is 
a  great  centre  of  traffic ;  all  the  provinces  radiate  outward  from  this  centre, 
and  the  most  convenient  highroads  from  one  to  another  lead  through  it. 

1  Oeiman  FTWn,  Crom  the  little  stream  of  the  Wien  which  flows  through  the  old  city. 
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Vienna  compriiM  within  itself  one- seventh  of  all  the  industrial  activity  of 
Austria.  LinXf  also  on  the  Danube,  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  tnule. 
Steyr,  on  the  river  Enns,  is  noted  for  its  steel  and  iron  industry.  Bight  in 
the  centre  of  the  limestone  mountainSr  in  a  district  famous  for  its  salt  mines 
and  brine  springs,  and  hence  known  as  the  ScUsskammergut  ('*  Bitate  of  thm 
Salt  Office'*),  are  lichl  and  HaUstaiL 

14.  The  Dachj  of  Salzbubo  (pop.  155,000)  is  a  moimtam 
country,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ice-clad  Hohe  Tauetn,  and 
drained  by  the  Salza,  a  tributary  of  the  Inn.  Gold,  iron,  nickel, 
and  salt  (at  Haileiv)  are  won.  SoMmrg^  the  capital,  is  renowned 
for  the  beauty  of  its  site. 

15.  The  Duchy  of  Sttria  (Steiermaric,  pop.  1,200,000)  is 
traversed  by  three  spurs  of  the  Alps,  but  not  wanting  in  fertile 
plains  and  vaUeys,  which  are  for  the  most  part  carefully  cultivated. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mux,  Drau  or  Diave,  and  Saa  or 
Save.     The  north  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  the  south  by  fflovenes. 

Northern  Styria  is  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  steel  and  iron  ludQatrj, 
carried  on  more  especially  around  Lsoben,  The  capital,  Oraz,  is  a  staple 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

16.  The  Duchy  of  Carinthia  (Kamten,  pop.  340,000)  is  shut 
in  between  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alps,  and  drained  by  the  Dran  or 
Drave.  Lead  and  zinc  are  foremost  amongst  the  products  of  its 
mines.     Capital,  KlagmfuH, 

17.  The  Duchy  of  Carniola  (Erain,  pop.  473,000)  lies  almost 
wholly  to  the  south  of  the  river  Save,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
limestone  mountains,  abounding  in  underground  rivers,  winter 
lakes  (including  that  of  Zirknitz),  and  stalactite  caverns  (Adelbeig). 
The  mines  yield  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  quicksilver  (at 
Idria).  Capital,  Laibach.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
Slovenes. 

18.  The  Adriatic  Coast  Lands  (pop.  641,000)  include  Gorz 
(Gorizia),  Gradisca,  the  city  of  Trieste,  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  and 
the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and  are  separated  from  the 
inland  provinces  by  the  sterile  upland  of  the  Caiso  or  Ejust 
Though  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Slav,  Italian  prevails  in  tlie 
towns. 

Trieste,  the  only  great  seaport  of  the  Empire,  at  the  head  of  its  gulf;  on 
the  North  Adriatic,  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds*  Steamship  Company, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  all  the  Mediterranean  ports,  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  and  India.  Polo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Istria,  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  Austria,  which  possesses  fourteen 
ironclads. 

19.  The  Ttrol  (pop.  800,000)  is  the  most  alpine  part  of  the 
monarchy.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Inn,  in  the  north,  and  the 
Etsch  or  Adige,  in  the  south,  the  mountain  range  separating  them 
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being  Grossed  by  th^  Pass  of  the  Brenner  (5860  feet).     Coal,  iion, 
lead,  and  other  metals  are  won. 

Innsbruek,  on  the  Inn,  is  the  capital ;  on  the  Adige  are  Botxen,  Trent, 
and  Jtoveredo,  the  two  last  inhabited  by  Italians. 

20.  VoBARLBSBG  (pop.  104,000)  is  a  small  mountain  district 
which  slopes  down  to  ^e  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Boden  See.  Bregene,  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  is  the 
capital. 

'^I^thin  this  small  district  lies  the  still  smaller  principality  of  ZdechtensUinf 
the  smallest  independent  portion  of  Europe  (66  square  miles,  pop.  9124),  with 
Vaduzt  a  little  market  town,  for  its  capital  Its  inhabitants  render  no  mili- 
tary service. 

21.  The  kingdom  of  Bohbhia  (pop.  6,476,000)  is  a  hilly 
country,  shut  in  between  the  Bohmerwald,  the  £rz-Qebirge,  the 
Rieaen-Gtebiige,  and  the  Moravian  tableland,  and  drained  by  the 
liver  Elbe,  which  escapes  in  the  north,  through  the  picturesque 
goiqges  known  as  Bohemian  and  Saxon  Switzerland.  The  kingdom  is 
rich  in  iron,  coal,  and  silver,  and  its  manufactures  are  highly  devel- 
oped.    Two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  German,  three-fifths  Slav. 

Prague  (pop.  190,000),  finely  seated  upon  the  Moldan,  a  head  stream  of 
the  Elbe,  is  the  kernel  of  Bohemian  commerce  and  transit  trade  ;  Jteichenberg, 
in  the  north,  is  the  centre  of  the  textile  trades ;  Teptitz  and  KarWtad,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erz-Gebiige,  are  famous  watering-places  ;  PiUen,  in  the  west,  is 
noted  for  its  beer.  KSniggrSiz  and  8ad(nea,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  decided  the  seven  weeks*  war  in  1866,  are  in  the  east. 

22.  Moravia  (pop.  2,116,000)  is  a  fertile  region  stretching 
from  the  Sudetic  mountains  and  the  Moravian  tableland,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia,  eastward  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.  The 
March  is  the  principal  river.     Coal  and  iron  abound. 

Br^nn  (pop.  80,000)  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Austrian  woollen  trade ; 
sear  it  ia  the  old  State  prison  Spielberg.  (HtiUUz  ia  a  strong  fortress  on  the 
March. 

28.  Austrian  Silisia  (pop.  680,000)  is  a  small  fhigment  of  the  old 
IHichy,  the  bulk  of  which  now  belongs  to  Prussia.  It  lies  to  the  north  of 
Uoiavia,  and  is  drained  by  the  incipient  Oder  and  Vistula.  Coal  and  iron 
abound.     Troppau  is  the  principal  town. 

24.  The  kingdom  of  Qalicia  (pop.  6,269,000)  stretches  from 
the  crest  of  the  Carpathians  into  the  level  country  of  Poland  and 
Russia.  Coal,  iron,  and  salt  abound.  Poles  inhabit  the  west, 
Ruthenians  the  east  of  this  extensive  province. 

Lemberg  and  Cracow  (the  ancient  capital  of  Poland)  axe  the  centres  of 
trade,  and  the  marts  for  the  sgricultural  produce. 

25.  BuKOviNA  (pop.  665,000)  is  a  small  duchy  at  the  head  of  the  Sereth 
and  other  rivers  falUng  into  the  Black  Sea,  with  CzemovriU  for  its  capital. 
About  40  per  cent  of  tiio  inhabitants  axe  Romanians. 
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86.  Dalmatul  (pop.  479,000)  stretcbM  for  800  miles  along  the  eutera  aide 
of  the  Adriatic.  Its  coast  ia  indented  by  deep  fiords,  and  fringed  by  nnmer- 
ona  ialanda.     iSaro,  SpaUUo,  Jlag^m,  and  CaUaro  are  the  principal  towna. 

Thb  Kingdom  of  Hunoa&t. 

The  Ejngdom  of  ''Hungaiy"  inclades  Hongaiy  with  Timn- 
aylvania,  Croatia-SlavoniA,  which  has  a  diet  of  its  own  for  local 
aJfain  ;  the  Croato-Slavonian  Military  Frontier ;  and  the  municipal 
territory  of  Flame.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  16,000,000  eo^ls, 
42  per  cent  are  Magyars  and  Jews,  16  per  cent  Romanians,  12  per 
cent  Qermans,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  Slavs. 

27.  HuNGA&T  lies  within  a  basin  almost  whoUy  shut  in  by  the 
CSsipathians  and  by  spurs  of  the  Alps.  Its  wide  plains  are  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  enters  through  a  ^*  gcnge  ** 
above  Pressburg,  and  leaves  through  a  similar  gorge,  known  as  the 
"Iron  Gate,"  below  Orsova. 

Buda-Peit,  two  citiea  nnited  by  a  fine  suspension -bridge  acroas  the 
Danube,  form  tiie  central  point  and  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the  aeat  of  the 
exchange  of  the  producta  of  the  agricultural  plain,  wool,  wine,  wheat,  cattle, 
leather,  for  the  ift)od,  soda,  and  potash  brought  firom  the  mountain  region. 
Pnsdnirg,  near  the  eastern  frontier,  is  the  old  coronation  city ;  JTomorw, 
lower  down  on  the  Danube,  is  famous  as  a  fortress ;  Stegedin,  the  chief  town 
on  the  Theiss,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  floods  in  the  year  1878. 

28.  Tbaivbtlvania,  that  is,  the  "  Country  beyond  the  Forests," 
in  Qerman  Siebenbuigen,  the  Land  of  the  Seven  Castles,  built  bj 
the  Saxons  on  their  establishment  in  the  country,  lies  within  the 
bastion  formed  by  the  Carpathians  above  the  plain  of  the  lower 
Danube.  Hermannstadt  is  its  finest,  as  KrontUuU  is  its  most 
populous  town. 

29.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  (pop.  1,818,000),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  old  military  frontier  distinct,  stretch  eastward  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  confluence  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube  at  Semlin. 

Affram  {2Sagor)  is  the  capital ;  on  the  Drave  is  the  fortress  of  Bnekf  on 
the  Danube  that  of  PeUnoardeifi,  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the  Quamero  Gulf, 
is  the  chief  seaport  of  Hungary. 

30.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  at  present  in  Austrian  occupation, 
are  described  at  page  251. 

6.— SWITZERLAND.! 

1.  Extent. — ^The  alpine  country  of  Switzerland  is  entirely  an 
inland  one.  No  part  of  it  is  within  100  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is 
also  a  very  small  country  (15,900  square  miles),  not  much  larger 
than  the  half  of  Scotland. 

1  Qerm.  Schweis ;  Fr.  8u>M^ 
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Its  extent,  from  its  Gknnan  frontier  in  the  north  to  that  of  Italy  in  the 
south,  ia  abont  150  miles  s  London  to  Hull ;  and  from  France  in  the  west  to 
Austria  in  the  east  210  miles. 

8.  Configuration. — The  Bouthem  boundary  lies  for  the  most 
part  along  the  highest  crests  of  the  Alps,  which  descend  hj  the 
Italian  valleys  to  the  plain  of  Lombardj ;  the  summits 'of  the 
MaUerhcm  (14,705  feet)  and  MonU  Eom  (15,217  feet)  rise  in  the 
bonndaiy  line,  which  is  crossed  hj  the  Great  St.  Bernard^  Simplan, 
and  Spkigen  passes.  North  of  this  mass  of  heights  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  Upper  Rhone  flowing  west  to  the  Lake  of  G^eva,  and  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  flowing  north-east  to  that  of  Constanz,  mark  a  deep 
trench  all  across  the  country.  In  the  heart  of  the  country  rises  the 
mass  of  the  Bernese  Alps  or  Oberland,  the  Alps  of  Uri  and  Olarus^ 
with  the  summits  of  the  Finsteraarhom  (14,026  feet)  and  Jung- 
frau  (13,671  feet) ;  still  fsuther  north  the  country  descends  gradually 
by  leas  elevated  mountains  and  hills  to  the  undulating  lowland  of 
Switzerland  (still  1500  feet  above  the  sea),  which  extends  in  a  curve 
from  the  Lake  of  Constanz  on  the  north-east  along  the  Valley  of  the 
Aar,  by  the  Lakes  of  Biel  (Bienne)  and  Neuchfitel  to  that  of  Geneva. 
Beyond  this  the  long  parallel  ranges  of  the  Jura  close  in  the  country 
on  the  north-western  frontier. 

More  than  half  of  the  whole  country  is  covered  by  rocks,  glaciers,  forest, 
and  mountain  pasture,  and  cannot  be  permanently  iiihabited,  except  by  the 
chamois,  or  by  the  now  rare  liimmergeier  or  bearded  voltnre.  The  wolf  is 
eztinct»  whilst  the  bear  has  become  very  rare. 

3.  Bivers  and  Lakes. — ^All  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Bhine  flowing  to  the  North  Sea.  That 
river,  having  purified  its  waters  in  its  passage  through  the  Boden-See 
or  Lake  of  Constanz  (partly  in  Switzerland),  is  joined  by  the  Aar, 
which  rises  near  the  Qrimsel,  and  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz 
and  Thun.  To  this  basin  also  belong  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Zug, 
Luzem^  Neuchdtely  and  Biel  or  Bienne,  The  south-western  district 
dndns  by  the  EMine  towards  the  Mediterranean,  thxx)ugh  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  or  L6man,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland,  partly  in  France. 

The  smaller  part  of  the  southern  boundary  that  laps  over  the  Italian 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  includes  the  head  of  Loffo  Maggiore  in  Switzerland  and 
the  upper  Tieino,  which  flows  through  it  to  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  the 
Adriatic  In  the  east  the  boundary  embraces  only  one  valley  which  drains  to 
the  Danube,  the  Engadin,  through  which  the  Upper  Inn  flows  north-eastward. 

From  the  elevation  at  which  they  rise,  and  their  rapids,  the  rivers  of 
Switzerland  are  of  no  value  in  navigation.  The  Bhine  only  begins  to  be 
freely  navigable  at  Basel,  where  it  leaves  the  country.  The  larger  lakes, 
however,  have  little  steamers  plying  from  shore  to  shore ;  that  of  (Geneva, 
47  miles  long,  has  a  considerable  traffic. 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  naturally  varies  with  the  elevation 
above  the  sea-level,  from  that  of  the  perennial  snows  at  an  elevation 
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of  aboat  9000  feet,  downward,  thiongh  the  pastoral  alpine  reg;ion 
and  the  tall  pine  forests,  to  the  lower  lands  in  which  the  chestnut 
flourishes,  and  where  orchard  fruits,  the  vine,  mulbeiiy,  and  -wheats 
can  be  grown.  The  temperature  in  the  Swiss  lower  lands  averaiges 
two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  at  London,  but  is  several 
d^rees  higher  in  summer  and  lower  in  winter. 

5.  ProduotB.-^The  forests,  which  cover  about  a  sixth  of  the 
sur&ce,  are  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  where  most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  mountain  pastures  give  the  char- 
acteristic employments  of  the  people  of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  aa 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  tending  their  cattle  and  making  cheese  in 
the  mountain  chftlets  during  summer. 

Arable  land  appears  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  does  sot 
form  more  thania  ninth  of  the  rarfiaoe,  eo  that,  although  it  is  diligently  tilled, 
the  crops  are  ininilBcient  and  com  has  to  be  imported.  Salt,  obtained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only  valoable  mineral  of  the  conntoy. 

6.  Inhabitants. — Three-fourths  of  the  population  (nearlr 
2,900,000)  of  Switzerland,  occupying  all  the  centre  and  north  of  the 
country,  is  Oermawic  ;  the  remaining  fourth  belongs  to  three  branches 
of  the  Bimanic  fgonily — ^the  French  in  the  west,  the  Italian  in  the 
south,  and  the  RhsBto-Bomanic  in  the  south-east  A  little  more 
than  half  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  the  rest,  chiefly  in  the 
mountain  region,  Roman  Catholic. 

Education  is  widely  dlfFused,  especially  in  the  Protestant  districts  of  the 
north-east,  where  the  law  of  compulsory  education  is  rigidly  enforced.  There 
are  uniyersities  at  Basd  (founded  1460),  Bern,  ZUrieh,  and  Oeneoa, 

7.  Switzerland,  which  has  been  called  the  playground  of  Europe, 
is  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists  from  fdl  parts  of  the  world, 
attracted  by  its  magnificent  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 

Geneva  and  Lautanne  on  the  beautiful  lake  of  Geneva,  Interiaken  (between 
the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz),  Luzem,  and  the  Rigi,  Schaffhmuen  at  the 
Rhine  fall,  Zermatt  beneath  Monte  Rosa,  Lwgano  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  are  notable  tourist  stations;  8L  Moritz  in  the  Engadin,  and  Leuk 
(Loueche)  in  the  Rh6ne  valley,  Pflifftrz  in  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  are 
famous  for  their  baths. 

EinsUddn  has  a  Benedictine  abbey  with  a  black  image  of  tiie  Virgin, 
to  which  160,000  pilgrims  annually  repair. 

8.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  only  along  the  northern  lower 
lands  of  Switzerland ;  the  characteristic  industry  in  the  west  is  that 
of  watches,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  made  all  over  the 
country,  and  put  together  at  the  centres  of  this  manufacture,  QtMiea 
(68,000)  and  NeuehdUL  In  eastern  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cotton  and  silk  weaving  are  the  prevailing  industries,  centring 
at  Zurich  (57,000),  St.  Qall,  and  Basel  (46,000),  which  supply  the 
surrounding  countries  fiEir  and  wide. 
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AlthoQ^li  the  country  is  obliged  to  import  almost  all  the  raw  material 
required  for  its  manufactures,  and  has  no  natural  facilities  of  commercei  nor  sea- 
board, its  trade  is  very  considerable.  On  the  north  this  converges  to  Basel 
and  has  its  outlet  by  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  south-west  to  Geneya ;  a  third  direction 
will  be  given  to  traffic  when  the  railway  which  is  being  constructed  across 
the  Alps  from  Ztirich,  by  the  lake  shores  of  Zug  and  Luzem,  beneath  the  St 
Gothard  JPcus  (6900  ft.)  to  the  head  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  complete,  to 
unite  tbe  manufacturing  lowland  of  Switzerlimd  with  the  Italian  plain. 
Railways  already  extend  in  a  network  over  all  the  northern  lowlands,  and 
penetrate  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  to  within  SO  miles  of  its  souroe,  where 
the  line  of  communication  into  Italy  is  carried  on  over  the  Simplm  Pom 
(6600  ft.)  by  Napoleon's  fine  military  road. 

9.  Gk>yeniment. — ^At  the  close  of  the  political  storms  which 
raged  in  Europe  from  1789  till  1814,  the  affairs  of  Switzerland 
were  re-arranged  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  provided  for 
the  perpetoal  neutrality  and  independence  of  Switzerland  in  its  32 
cantons.^  Since  1848  the  independent  states  or  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland have  become  a  united  confederacy  (Bundes  Staat),  the 
supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  which  is  vested  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  chambers,  sitting  at  Bern — ^the  SUinde  Bath  or 
States  Council,  and  the  National  Eath^  the  first  composed  of  two 
members  for  each  canton,  the  second  of  representatives  of  the  people 
according  to  numbers.  The  cantons  are  still,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  independent  democracies,  each  making  its  own  laws  and 
managing  its  local  affairs. 

10.  The  cantons  in  which  the  German  language  prevails  are — 


Bern  (Berne). 

Solothum  (Soleure). 

Basel  (BSle),  town  and  country. 

Aargau'  (Argovie). 

Ziirich. 

Schaffhausen  (Schaffhouse). 

Thuiigau  (Thurgovie). 

iAppenzell  '-inner-Rhoden. 
Appenzell-ausser-Khoden. 


St.  GaUen  (St.  Gall). 

Graubiinden  (Grisons). 

Glarns  (Glaris). 

Zug. 

Uri 

Schwyz.* 

IUnterwalden  ob  dem  Wald.' 
Unterwalden  nid  dem  Wald. 
Luzem  (Lucerne). 


Thoie  in  which  the  Fretich  element  prevails  are — 

Le  Valai8(Wallis<>). 


Pays  de  Vaud  (Waadt). 
Geneve  (Genf). 
Neuchfttel  (Neuenburg). 

The  Itcdian  canton — 
Ticino  (Tessin). 


Fribourg  (Preibuiig). 


^  Fr.  oomton,  a  comer  or  district. 

>  Gan  =  district    Amgau = district  of  the  river  Aar. 

s  From  a«rm.  Abten  seUe=:  the  abbofs  cell,  residence  of  the  abbot     St  Oall 
roozided  an  abbey  in  this  district  in  the  seventh  century. 
*  Gives  its  name  to  the  whole  country.  B  Above  and  below  the  forest. 

>  Wallis  firom  the  same  root  as  Wales;  the  people  of  Wallis  were  foreigners  to  the 
Qermaos. 
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7.— HOLLAND  OR  THE  NETHEBLANDS. 

1.  The  remarkable  little  country  of  Holland,  not  so  laige  as  a 
fourth  part  of  England  (12,600  square  miles),  occupies  the  western 
coiner  of  the  plains  of  Central  Europe,  where  the  North  Sea  is  erer 
striving  to  gain  more  ground  from  the  continent 

From  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  sonth,  to  the  north  ooMt  of  Holland,  U 
a  distance  of  about  160  miles  (London  to  8Eheflleld) ;  from  the  German  Ixnder 
to  the  west  coast,  about  110  miles. 

2.  Almost  the  whole  country  is  flat  and  low ;  the  parts  of  it 
nearest  the  coasts  are  even  below  the  sea-level,  the  waters  being 
kept  out  by  dykes,  which  are  maintained  at  a  great  annual  cost 
One  stretch  of  50  miles  of  the  coast  is  guarded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
piles  driven  into  the  soil,  filled  up  between,  and  buttressed  by  huge 
granite  blocks  brought  hither  from  Norway..  If  it  were  not  for 
these  dykes  controlling  the  rivers  and  keeping  out  the  sea,  nearly 
half  of  the  country  (iV)  would  be  under  water.  All  the  southern 
part  of  HoUand  belongs  to  the  alluvial  delta  lands  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  (the  chief  branch  of  which  is  named  the  Waal), 
the  Meuse  or  Maas,  and  Scheldt  Opening  out  into  broad  shallow 
estuaries,  these  river  mouths  form  a  number  of  ishrnds,  of  which 
WcUeherm  and  BeveUmd^  Schouwm  and  Tholen,  Over  FUMoee^  Voome 
and  Beyerland,  are  the  largest  Towards  the  north  appears  the 
great  shallow  gulf  called  the  Zuider  Zee  (or  South  Sea,  in  distinction 
from  the  Nor^  Sea  outside),  which  was  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  bursting  of  the  sea  into  a  former  inland  lake  called 
"Flevo**  by  the  Roman  geographers.  Outside  of  it  a  chain  of 
islands — Texel,  Vlieland^  TertchelUng,  Ameland,axid  Schiermonnikoog — 
marks  the  line  of  the  former  coast  of  the  mainland. 

3.  Bivers  and  Canals. — Besides  the  natural  channels  formed 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  ScKeldi,  the  Mcuu,  and  the  delta  branches  of 
the  Rhine  (the  JFaaly  Lek,  Old  Rhine,  Veeht,  AmtUl,  and  Yssel),  the 
country  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  GhxidUi  or  larger  canals, 
lined  with  rows  of  trees,  joining  river  to  river,  and  marking  out  the 
green  polders^  between,  which  are  cut  up  by  smaller  draini^ 
channels.  No  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  network  of  water- 
ways ;  ships'  masts,  and  windmills  with  large  sails,  pumping  the 
water  from  the  smaller  drainage  canals,  are  seen  everywhere. 

The  largest  canal  until  recently  was  that  of  North  Holland,  which  allows 
the  passage  of  laige  ships  from  the  great  granite-built  dyke  of  the  Hdder^  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  40  miles  south  through  the  land,  to  AnuUrdam, ; 
but  a  still  greater  work  opens  a  direct  channel  to  the  capital  from  an  artificial 
harbour  on  the  North  Sea,  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates 

>  ¥<Aj^l/er = a  drained  morass  or  pooL 
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it  from  the  Y,  a  branch  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  on  which  Amsterdam  standi. 
Though  xnach  territory  has  been  lost  to  Holland  by  the  invading  sea,  much 
has  been  regained  through  the  unwearying  energy  and  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch  ;  one  of  their  greatest  engineering  enterprises  was  the  draining  of  the 
Haarlem  laht  (72  square  miles),  south-west  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  accom- 
plished between  1840  and  1853,  its  site  being  now  occupied  by  waving  fields. 
A  gigantic  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  has  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 

4.  Climate. — The  general  climate  of  Holland  resembles  that 
of  "PWigland  opposite  to  it  in  its  rapid  variations  ;  but  it  is  less  dis- 
tinctly maritime,  and  from  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  country 
moie  humid.  Dense  sea  fogs  from  the  North  Sea  drive  over  it 
In  most  winters  the  rivers  and  canals  are  frozen  over  for  two  or 
three  monthS|  when  even  women  skate  to  market ;  in  summer  the 
thermometer  rises  to  80*"  or  90**  in  the  shade. 

All  the  western  and  central  districts  of  the  land  (70  per  cent  of  the  whole 
srea)  are  covered  with  well-guarded  "  polders,"  meadow  or  agricultural  land ; 
in  the  east  there  remain  some  unproductive  areas,  such  as  the  Bcwrtanger 
Moot,  which  reaches  in  from  Hanover,  and  the  bo^ggy  Ped  in  the  south-east, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  peat  fael  are  dug.  These  districts  are,  however, 
being  gradually  reclaimed  by  the  process  of  planting  them  with  fir  and  oak ; 
elsewhere  there  is  scarcely  any  timber  growing  ia  the  country,  supplies  being 
drawn  from  the  Black  Forest  and  Norway. 

5.  People. — Of  the  whole  population  of  4,000,000,  the  greater 
part  (70  per  cent)  is  formed  by  the  Dutch  or  Batavians,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Germanic  tribe  of  the  Batavi  who  occupied  the  delta  of 
the  Bhine  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  land. 

The  character  of  these  people  bears  the  impress  of  their  incessant  straggle 
with  opposing  natural  elements :  they  are  brave,  diligent,  and  economical, 
clean  to  excess,  bom  traders  and  seamen.  Frieslanders  (14  per  cent),  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Frisii,  occupy  the  northern  borders  of  the  country, 
where  the  peasantry  still  speak  a  language  closely  allied  to  Anglo-Saxon ; 
the  Flemings  (18  per  cent)  occupy  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  country. 
Their  language  differs  little  from  the  Dutch ;  but  the  dialects  throughout  the 
coontry  are  very  numerous. 

6.  Beligion  and  Eduoation. — ^The  larger  proportion  of  the 
Dutch  (60  per  cent)  are  Protestants ;  the  smaUer  (38  per  cent)  Roman 
Catholic ;  Jews  form  about  2  per  cent  General  education,  though  now 
provided  for  by  law,  does  not  yet  extend  to  the  adult  rural  popula- 
tion, among  whom  one-third  of  the  women  and  about  a  fourth  of  the 
men  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Higher  culture,  however,  is  well 
^presented  in  the  universities  of  Leyden,  Oraningen,  and  Utrecht. 

7.  Industries. — Cattle-rearing,  butter  and  cheese  making,  are 
th«  most  general  industries  of  the  country,  for  the  grazing  meadows 
are  far  more  extensive  than  the  com  lands.  In  the  latter,  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  crops.  Flax,  and  beet-root  for 
ragar,  chicory,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
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The  herring-fisheries  of  Holland,  in  the  North  Sea,  date  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  are  still  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  national  wealth.  The  cod-fisheries  of  the  Dogger  Bank^  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  of  the  banks  of  Iceland,  employ  a  number  of  boats. 
Vlaardtngen  and  Maassluu  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  Scheven- 
iiigen  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  fishers. 

Holland  is  not  distinctively  a  mannfBustunng  country,  for  it  has  no  minend 
retonroes  of  Its  own,  and  coal  becomes  ezpensiye  in  carriage  from  abroad. 
Shipbuilding  is  the  most  important  mechanical  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  there  are  between  600  and  700  building  yards,  in  connection  with  which 
many  wiadmills  are  in  operation  in  sawing  the  timber.  Distilling  of  gin  (or 
Hollands)  is  another  characteristic  industry ;  at  Schiedam  on  the  lower  SCaas 
there  axe  more  than  200  distilleries.  Woollens  are  largely  manufactured  at 
TiUmrg  near  the  south  border,  and  at  Leyden ;  linen  (Holland)  and  cotton 
weaving  employs  many  hands  at  Haarlem. 

8.  The  unexampled  perseverance  of  the  Dutch  has  raised  Holland  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  prosperous  trading  countries 
of  Europe.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  siaoe  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  islands 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  founded  their  great  colonial  trading  company,  which 
supplies  eastern  Europe  with  coffee,  sugar,  tin,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  doves, 
gutta-percha,  camphor,  etc,  for  which  produce  Amsterdam  and  JtoUerdam, 
Dordrecht  and  Schiedam  (all  upon  the  delta  branches  of  the  Rhine),  are  the 
great  depdts.    At  most  of  these  places  large  sugar-refineries  have  grown  up. 

9.  Anuterdam  ^  (326,000),  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  sand, 
with  canals  for  its  streets,  has  thus  become  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  world.  An  industry  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  it  is  that  of  diamond-cutting,  which  employs  about  650  hands. 

The  Hague  (s'Gravenhage,  118,000),*  the  s^t  of  the  court  of  Holland, 
lies  14  miles  north-west  of  Hotterdam  (147,000),*  which  Is  the  great  port  of 
the  country.  The  chief  fortified  places  are  the  Helder  on  the  coast ;  Berffgn 
op  Zoom^  and  t'Hertogenbosch  ( = Duke's  Wood  or  Bois-le-Duc)  and  Maastricht  * 
on  the  Maas  in  the  south ;  Nymegen  on  the  Waal ;  Utrecht  (68,000)  in  the 
centre ;  Deventer  on  the  Yssel,  and  Groningen  in  the  north. 

10.  Goveniment. — On  the  re-arrangement  of  European  affairs, 
after  the  foil  of  Napoleon,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  formed  into 
the  ill-aasorted  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  fjunily  of 
Orange.  The  differences  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisiona 
in  race  and  language,  in  history,  religion,  and  customs,  proved  too 
great ;  and  Belgium  seceded  in  1830,  receiving  a  Coburg  prince  for 
its  ruler.  The  present  constitution  of  Holland  was  granted  in 
1848.  The  executive  authority  lies  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  a  responsible  council  of  ministers  ;  the  whole 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  States-General,  a  parliament  of 
two  chambers  elected  by  the  provinces,  according  to  population. 

1  Formerly  Amstelerdamme  =:  the  dam  of  the  Amstel. 

s  =  The  count's  hedge  or  enclosure. 

3  Tr^Jectum  BuperloriM. 
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11.  The  provinces  of  the  kingdom  from  eonth  to  north  are  as 
followB : — 


Zeeland. 
North  Brabant 
I4n>hoT)g. 
Soath  Holland. 


North  Holland. 
Utracht. 
Qelderland. 
OverysseL 


Drenthe. 

Friesland. 

Qroningen. 


LUZBHBUBG. 

12.  The  King  of  Holland  is  likewise  grand-duke  of  the  neutral 
territory  of  Luxemhuig,  between  the  Bhemsh  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, the  Reichsland  or  Imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Belgium^  and  France,  which  belongs  to  the  German  ZoUverein 
though  not  to  the  German  Empire.  The  territory  is  about  1000 
square  miles  in  area  (or  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  county  of 
Cheshire),  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  which  forms  its 
south-east  boundary.  Its  inhabitants  (209,000)  are  chiefly  Ger- 
mansy  with  an  admixture  of  Romanic  Walloons,  and  are  mainly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  duchy  was  declared  neutral  territory 
in  1867,  and  the  fortifications  of  its  capital,  Lwcembiirg,  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  places  on  the  continent,  were  demolished. 

S^BELGIUM. 

1.  This  small  kingdom  lies  across  the  boundary  between  two  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  European  peoples.  The  Germanic  and 
Romanic  elements  of  its  population  are  very  nearly  balanced  ;  the 
former,  however,  prevails,  and  for  this  reason  the  country  has  been 
classed  with  the  German  States,  though  its  spirit  is  more  French. 

2.  Sztent. — Belgium  is  even  smaller  than  Holland  (11,400 
square  miles),  and  is  not  so  large  as  a  fifth  part  of  England. 

From  the  eastern  bonndary,  which  toaches  npon  Dutch  Lhnburg,  Rhenish 
Pmuia,  and  Lozembnig,  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the  distance  across  it 
is  only  160  miles  (Hasthigs  to  Bristol),  and  from  the  French  frontier  on  the 
soQtfa  to  that  of  Holland  on  the  north  about  100  miles.  Only  about  40  miles 
of  the  boundary  lies  on  the  low  unbroken  seaboard,  along  which  the  waters 
sre  kept  out  by  dunes  and  dykes  from  inundating  the  "  polders." 

3.  Belief. — ^AU  the  north  and  west  of  the  country  is  low  and 
level  plain  like  Holland,  but  the  undulating  forest  plateaus  of  the 
Ardennes  cover  all  the  south  and  east,  rising  near  the  frontier  in 
that  direction  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

4.  Blvera. — ^The  land  thus  slopes  generally  northward,  and  this 
is  the  direction  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  which  water 
it    The  great  river  of  the  country  ia  the  Meuae^  which  enters  from 

'  Fiance  and  passes  out  into  Holland,  being  navigable  all  through 
Belgium.  Its  tributary  the  Somhrey  from  France,  which  joins  it  on 
the  left  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  also  a  navigable  stream  ; 
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and  the  OurtKey  from  the  frontier  of  Lnxembuig,  which  joins  it  lower 
down  on  the  right,  is  navigable  for  half  its  conrse.  The  EsecuU  or 
Schsldt  is  the  main  river  of  the  lowland  in  the  westy  and  with  its 
chief  tribntaries,  the  Ljf$  on  the  left  and  the  Bvpel  on  the  right, 
forms  the  waterway  of  the  plain.  A  widespread  canal  syBtem 
unites  these  natural  channels  of  communication. 

5.  Climate  and  LandBoape. — ^Belgium  has  a  climate  which 
resembles  that  of  England  opposite  to  it  in  the  same  latitude,  but 
which  is  more  continental  or  excessive.  The  lowland  of  the  north 
is  foggy  and  damp,  like  Holland  ;  the  higher  country  south  and  east 
has  clearer  skies.  ' 

The  plain  of  the  north  and  west  is  characterised  by  its  cultivated 
fields  and  gardens,  the  hilly  region  of  the  south  and  east  by  its  forests^ 
pastoral  valleys,  and  mines  ;  but  along  the  broad  borderland  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  there  extends  the  unfertile  district  called  the 
Campine  or  Kempen^  covered  with  marshes  and  barren  sandy  heath 
Through  this  waste  has  been  cut  the  Campine  Canal,  which  unites 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  Maas. 

6.  People. — Belgium,  with  nearly  6  millions  of  inhabitants,  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  only  equalled 
in  this  respect  by  some  parts  of  the  plain  of  China,  or  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  in  India,  a  result  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  natural  facilities  for  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
within  its  limits.  About  57  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
people,  are  Flemings,  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  speak 
the  Flemish  form  of  Low  German.  These  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  western  plain.  About  42  per  cent,  the  people  of  the 
hilly  south  and  south-east,  are  fVaUoom,  descendants  of  the  old 
Gallic  BelgsB,  who  eventually  became  Romanised,  especially  in  their 
language,  which  is  now  a  French  patois. 

Their  nsme  (in  Dntch  Walen)  shows  that,  like  the  Welsh,  Wallschims, 
etc,  they  were  "  foreigneTS '*  to  tiie  Gennsnic  peoples.  In  their  impnlsive 
character,  dark  hair,  and  gray  eyes,  they  contrast  with  the  fidr,  phlegmatic, 
earnest  Flemings. 

7.  Beligion  and  Education. — ^Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  are  Roman  Catholics,  though  complete  liberty  and  social 
equality  is  allowed  to  all  religious  confessions.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  six  dioceses — ^the  Archbishopric  of  Malines,  and  the 
Bishoprics  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Li^,  Namur,  and  Toumay.  Educa- 
tion 1b  not  yet  generally  diffused  through  the  population,  and  was, 
until  recently,  almost  entirely  in  the  h^ds  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  There  are  State  universities  at  OherU  and  Liige,  and  an 
independent  liberal  university  at  BrvMeU,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
university  of  Louvain  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  students. 
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I>iiTixiCf  the  oocnpation  of  the  country  by  the  French  in  Napoleon's  time, 
the  official  nee  of  the  Flemish  langnage  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  only  since 
1830  that  this  national  form  of  speech  and  its  literature  have  been  reviving. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  fiLcili- 
ties  for  the  introduction  of  French  literature  hinder  the  development  of  a 
national  one. 

8.  Products  and  Industries. — About  a  fourth  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgium  aie  occupied  in  agriculture.  Besides  wheats 
lye,  and  oats,  hops  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  for  export  chiefly 
to  Trance  and  England.  Beetroot  for  the  sugar-factories,  of  which 
there  are  over  a  hundred  in  the  country,  is  also  a  laige  crop,  and 
flax  is  largely  grown  in  the  Flemish  lowlands. 

Two  great  coalfields  extend  across  the  central  part  of  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  its 
tributary  the  Sambre,  and  from  these  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  are  mined  every  year.  In  proportion  to  its  area,  Belgium 
produces  more  coal  than  even  the  British  Isles.  Iron  la  obtained  in 
smaller  proportion,  but  still  in  large  quantity,  as  well  as  lead  and 
zinc,  and  Belgium  has  more  than  2000  stone  quarries. 

9.  Along  the  line  of  the  coalfields  in  the  valley  of  the  Mense  lie  the  great 
iron  towns  of  LUge,  where  about  20,000  men  are  employed  in  the  mannfactore 
of  inns  and  cannon ;  of  Seraing,  near  it,  where  machinery  is  foiged  on  an 
almost  equal  scale ;  Namv/r,  Chcarleroi,  and  Mom,  Mannfactmne  of  variona 
kinds  employ  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  The  oldest  industry  is 
that  of  linen- weaving,  which  is  still  the  characteristic  one  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  west  of  the  lowUmd — OherU  (or  Gand)  and  Aaltt  (Alost),  Toumay  (where 
the  so-called  BrusaelB  carpets  are  made),  Kortryh  (Courtrai),  RouMmUme^  and 
BrS^ffge  (Bruges^).  Ghent  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufactnres. 
laoe-weaving  is  characteristic  of  Bruatda  and  Mechdn  (Malines). 

10.  BruBseli,  the  capital  (391,000),  near  the  centre  of  the 
country,  is  a  second  Paris,  with  its  boulevards,  palaces,  monuments, 
and  galleries.      The   commerce   of  the   country,  however,  flows 

'  through  Antwerp  (160,000),  the  great  seaport  town  and  fortress  of 

Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt,  towards  which  railways  converge  from  all 
I  parts  of  the  country. 

Belgium  has  a  much  greater  extent  of  railway  in  proportion  to  its  area  than 

I  my  other  European  country.    Through  the  fortress  of  Otiend,  the  only  place 

of  importance  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  almost  all  the  direct  traffic  with  ^igland 

passes,  and  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Belgian  cod  and  herring  fisheries. 

I  The  field  of  Waterloo  lies  twelve  miles  south  of  Brussels.    iSjpo,  formerly  much 

frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  near  the  German  frontier  on  the  east 

11.  Gk>yemment  and  Folitioal  DivisionB. — ^The  consti- 
tation  of  Belgium,  the  most  recently  made  regal  state  of  the  Conti- 
nent, dates  from  1831.  By  this  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  chosen  according  to  population, 

1  s  Bridges,  there  being  54  of  them  in  the  town ;  a  venenble  but  half-deserted 
plsee,  onoe  ue  metn^Us  of  the  world's  commerce. 
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one  for  eyeiy  40,000,  and  a  Senate,  alBo  elected  by  the  people. 
The  ezecutiye  power  lies  in  the  king  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
The  provincial  divisions  of  the  countzy  are  as  follows : — 


Chiefly 
Flemisb. 


'BnlMnt  (South  Brabant). 
Antwerp. 
Limbuig   (Belgian   Lim- 

hxag). 
West  Flanders. 
East  Flanders. 


Chiefly 
Walloon. " 


Hainaut  or  Hennegan. 

Namnr. 

Lnxembnig  (Belgian  Lux- 

embuig). 
Li^  (Lnyk,  hi  German 

Ltittich). 


n.   THE  RO]£AiriO  STATES. 

To  these  belong  especially  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with 
Ronumia,  till  recently  a  vassal  state  of  Tnrkey. 

1.— FRANCE. 

1.  France  occupies  the  narrowest  part  of  the  great  western  pen- 
insula of  the  European  continent  between  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  Gk>lfe  du  Lion  runs  into  the  land,  and  the  Atlantic  which 
invades  the  continent  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  ChanneL 
As  both  coasts  have  many  harbours,  the  situation  between  two  seas 
is  a  very  advantageous  one.  In  extent  (204,000  square  milea)  it  is 
fuUy  tli^  and  a  half  times  larger  than  England,  measuring  about 
600  miles  each  way  across  it    Most  of  its  frontiers  are  natural 

The  Atlantic  waahea  it  in  the  'west  and  north-west ;  the  Meditenanean  in 
the  sooth-east ;  on  the  south  the  high  barrier  of  the  Pjrrenees  rises  between  it 
and  Spain ;  on  the  east  the  Alps  and  Jura  separate  it  from  Italy  and  Switasr- 
land,  and  part  of  the  VoQges  mountains  forms  the  houndary  towards  Germany. 
On  the  north-east  alone  the  political  limit  towards  Germany  and  Belgium  is 
artificially  drawn,  and  has  to  be  guarded  by  a  line  of  fortresses.  Since  1768. 
France  has  held  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Corsiea,  a  nigged  pyramid  of 
forest-oovered  mountains,  a  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  Torkshire. 

8.  Belief. — ^Within  France  the  long  curve  of  the  C^vetmes 
Mountains  in  the  south-east,  prolonged  northward  by  the  0^  tPcr, 
the  Plateau  of  Lamgrei,  and  the  Vosgee,  determines  the  slope  of  the 
country.  Between  them  and  the  Alps  lies  the  deep  vaUey  of  the 
Rhdne,  with  a  southward  fall  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  these  high 
lands,  ramifying  outward  with  gentler  descent  to  north  and  west, 
give  direction  to  the  drainage  of  the  longer  slope  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

M(nU  Blanc  (15,777  fL),  the  highest  point  of  Europe,  rises  within  France, 
near  the  point  of  union  of  its  boundary  with  that  of  Italy  and  Switxerland ; 
the  Pie  de  NHhou  (11,168  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  Pyrenean  barrier, 
stands  just  outside  the  boundary  on  the  Spanish  side ;  centrally  in  the  country, 
the  highest  point  is  Mont  Dote  (Puy  de  Sancy,  6180  ft.),  in  the  volcanic  group 
of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  embraced  by  the  curve  of  the  C^vennes.    The 
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lowlands  of  Frmnce  an  not  level  plaina  like  those  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  but 
for  the  most  part  undulating  districts ;  they  lie  along  the  Atlantic  border 
{excepting  where  the  heights  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  run  out  into  the 
ocean)  and  in  the  Mediterranean  valley  of  the  RhOne. 

3.  Blvers. — ^The  main  direction  of  the  drainage  of  France  is 
from  soath-eaflt  to  north-west  over  the  long  slope  of  the  land.  The 
O€aronney  receiving  the  nnmerous  gatjes,  as  the  streams  from  the 
Pyrenees  are  called,  and  its  tributary  the  Dordogne,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Auveigne,  forming  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde  in  the  south  ; 
the  Loir€y  curving  through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  the 
Cayennes  to  the  Atlantic, — ^the  longest  river  of  France  ;  the  Seine, 
from  the  Cdte  d'or,  flowing  north-west  to  the  English  Channel ;  and 
the  Mtuse^  from  the  Vosges,  passing  out  to  join  the  Rhine  in  the 
Netherlands — are  all  navigable  rivers,  fonning  with  their  tributaries 
the  natural  waterways  of  France,  which  possesses  a  river  navigation 
of  about  5500  miles.  The  great  southern  river,  the  ShSvu,  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  receiving  its  chief  tnbutary,  the  Sadne, 
from  the  southern  Vosges,  is  comparatively  valueless  to  navigation 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  current 

Abont  160  canals  unite  the  various  river  basins  or  pass  laterally  along 
the  nnnavigable  portions  of  the  rivers.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  may  be  noted  the  MarM-JUiine  Canal,  the  longest  in  the  French  system, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  above  Strassbuig  over  the  Voqges  with  the  Blarney  a 
tributuy  of  the  Seine,  which  falls  into  that  river  above  Paris ;  and  the  Canal 
du  Mids  or  the  southern  canal,  completed  in  1668,  which  joins  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  from  the  badn  of  the  Garonne  to  the  Gulf  of  Lions. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — Occupying  a  middle  position 
between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  France  enjoys  one  of  the 
finest  climates  of  the  continent    Towards  the  north-east  it  becomes 
more  continental^  towards  the  north-west  more  maritime  and  liker    ^ 
that  of  southern  England  ;  in  the  warm  south  the  hot  wi^Ss  from'  " 
the  African  deserts  may  occasionally  be  felt,  and  in  contrast  to  these,  t- 
in  the  Bh6ne  valley,  the   ofaiUy  n^irdireMt  wind  known  as  the.; 
Mutral  at  times  descends  from  the  Alpine  heights  with  great 
violence  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  coimtry  is  within  the  area  of^ 
the  westerly  winds. 

At  Paris  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  winter  month  is  scarcely  above 
the  average  of  London  at  the  same  time,  though  the  summer  heat  exceeds  that 
of  London  by  an  average  of  three  or  four  degrees.  The  distribution  of  climate 
is,  however,  best  indicated  by  the  limits  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  more 
important  products :  thus,  the  region  in  which  the  oil-yielding  olive  flourishes 
lies  south-east  of  the  Cevennes,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  ;  maixe  extends 
northward  to  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  Fiance,  from  the  Gironde  estuary 
to  the  Rhine  north  of  Strassburg ;  the  vine  finds  its  northern  limit  in  a  parallel 
line  drawn  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  where  the  Meuse  leaves  the 
country ;  and  all  the  remaining  north-western  maritime  region  nearest  Eng- 
land may  be  called  the  toheai  legion  of  France. 
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5.  Very  few  parts  of  the  countiy  are  not  adapted  for  cultivation  ; 
otlj  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Landes,  and  of  the  Voeges,  can 
be  thus  characterised.  The  destruction  of  natural  timber  in  France 
within  the  past  two  centuries  has  been  enormous,  and  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  and  to  planting. 

It  is  estimAted  th*t  now  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  snrfkoe  is  iroodad, 
the  most  extensive  remaining  forests  being  those  of  Orlians  and  FotUaifuUeau^ 
between  the  northern  curve  of  the  Loire  and  Paris ;  of  the  hiUs  of  Var  in  the 
extreme  south-east ;  and  of  the  Jura  and  the  Voqgea.  Much  of  the  depart- 
ment  of  Vaucluse,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  is  covered  with  Tn^U 
oaks,  from  about  the  roots  of  which  enormous  quantities  of  this  fungus  are 
obtained.  The  western  promontory  of  Brittany  is  now  barest  of  all,  but  here, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps, 
replanting  has  begun.  The  vine  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  France  exoeptiiig  tiie 
north-western  departments ;  more  than  1400  varieties  of  grapes  are  recognised ; 
the  finest  growths  being  those  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  in  the  east»  and 
of  the  basin  of  the  Gironde  {Bordeaux)  in  the  south-west.  Wheat,  flax,  and 
beet-root  for  sugar,  are  the  staple  products  of  the  north ;  olives  of  the  extreme 
south-east  Apples  and  pears  are  widely  grown  in  Normandy  for  cider  and 
perry;  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates  come  from  the  Mediterranean 
departments.  But  throughout  the  country  the  subdivision  of  farms,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law  of  succession,  and  the  small  number  of  landed  proprietors 
who  reside  on  their  estates,  have  checked  the  progress  of  agriculture.  In 
pastoral  wealth,  in  cattle  and  sheep  rearing,  France  is  far  behind  England  and 
Germany,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  it  is  mainly  dependent  for  its 
cavalry  horses  on  other  countries.  Among  the  larger  wild  animals  bears  are 
now  only  found  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  the  older  forests,  however,  shelter 
the  wolf,  fox,  and  wild  boar. 

6.  People. — ^To  the  aboriginal  Iberian  and  Cdtic  peoples  of 
France  came  the  12oinan«,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  east ;  the  descendants 
of  this  intermixture  being  the  small  dark  and  lively  Frenchman  of  the 
south  ;  in  the  north,  in  some  degree,  the  Germanic  element  became 
interwoven  ;  hence  the  Frenchman  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  land 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  his  neighbours,  is  taller,  blonde, 
blue-eyed,  and  less  volatile  than  the  southerner.  Hence  also  the  old 
division  of  the  Romanised  French  language  into  the  Langue  d^oc  (or 
Provencal)  of  the  south ;  and  the  Langue  dt<dl  (or  Roman  Walloon)  of 
the  north,  from  which  the  many  dialects  now  spoken  have  descended. 

The  Celtic  element  remains  almost  pure  in  Brittany,  and  the  Iberian  in  the 
Basques  of  the  western  Pyrenees.  Italians  appear  in  the  south-east,  Flemings 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  Oermans  towards  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  though,  in 
this  direction,  the  boundary  drawn  along  the  Vosges  and  round  Lorraine  since 
the  war  of  1871  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  meeting  points  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  With  its  86}  millions  of 
inhabitants,  France  belongs  to  the  best  peopled  region  of  Europe,  but  its 
population  has  not  exhibited  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  other  European 
lands  during  the  present  century. 

7.  Beligion  and  Eduoatioil. — France  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
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conntij.  Protestants  fonn  but  a  small  proportiony  and  are  most 
numeTous  in  the  south-west  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Public  education  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Of  the  whole  adult 
population  it  was  found  in  1872  that  more  than  a  third  were 
unable  to  read  or  write.  But  the  distribution  of  education  is  very 
unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  shows  a  very  remark- 
able gradation  from  advancement  to  extreme  backwardness  in  the 
direction  from  the  districts  which  lie  nearest  to  Germany  towards 
the  Atlantic  coast-lands  of  the  west  and  south-west,  in  which 
education  is  most  deficient  of  all. 

The  Univenity  of  France,  which  has  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  pro- 
vides for  higher  education  in  letters,  science,  law,  theology,  and  medicine. 
From  its  graceful  ease  the  French  language  has  become  ahnost  universally 
current  among  the  higher  classes  of  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  French  litera- 
ture ia  the  most  universally  circulated  of  all.  In  a  still  greater  degree, 
however,  than  through  its  language,  France  (through  its  capitid,  Pari$\  rules 
the  higher  classes  of  other  nations  by  its  fashions,  ^t  is,  through  the  varying 
forma  of  dress  adopted  in  its  capital  and  eagerly  copied  by  the  outer  world. 

In  almost  all  the  sciences  France  has  representative  men  of  high  standing. 
Bravery,  ingenuity,  and  liveliness  characterise  the  nation ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  impulsiveness  and  inconstancy,  and  in  a  love  of  pleasure  which  passes 
to  extreme  frivolity,  the  French  contrast  strongly  with  tiie  earnest  Qermans. 

8.  Industries  and  Trade. — ^Agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits occupy  the  larger  share  of  the  people  of  France,  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  agricultural  wealth  being,  as  before  said,  the 
vine  and  its  wines.  The  jrade  of  the  Champagne  wine  district 
centres  at  Rtvms  and  ChaionB-tur-Mame^  east  of  Paris  ;  that  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  at  Dyon,  iu  the  Sa6ne  valley,  on  the  east ;  that 
of  the  Gironde  wines,  or  claret,  at  Bordeaux^  on  the  south-west. 
The  subsidiary  products  of  vinegar  and  brandy  are  made  most 
largely,  the  one  at  OrUam^  on  the  Loire,  the  other  at  Cognac,  a 
small  town  on  the  Charente,  north  of  Bordeaux. 

Textile  manufactures  are  the  most  important  of  the  mechanical  industries 
of  France.  Lyons,  the  second  city  of  France,  in  population  (848,000),  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sadne  with  the  RhOne,  is  the  centre  of  the  silk-growing  region 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  sUk  manu/actvreSf  in  which  the  country  stands  unri- 
valled. SL  BHenne  (126,000),  south-west  of  Lyons,  comes  second  to  it  in  this 
manufactnie,  after  which  come  Nimes,  near  the  delta  of  the  Rhdne,  Tours,  on  the 
Loire,  and  Paris.  Inland  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  south  are  most  active 
at  ancient  TcuLouss  (181,000),  on  the  Garonne,  and  at  MorUpellier,  near  the 
Rhdne  delta.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  northern  region.  Foremost  among  these  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  north  stands  Lille,  the  fifth  city  in  point  of  size  in  France  (168,000), 
with  its  neighhour  towns  of  Jtoubaix  and  Tourcoing,  still  nearer  the  Belgian 
manufacturing  region ;  and  Cambrai,^  Douai,  Valenciennes,  and  St.  Quentin, 
south-east  of  it ;  Rouen  (105,000),  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy,  and  Amiens, 

1  Whence  cam5Hc. 
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on  the  Somme,  between  Rouen  and  Lille,  Reinu,  in  the  Champagne  diatriet, 
Sedan,  on  the  Ardennes,  and  Ifaney,  in  French  Lorraine,  still  farther  east, 
are  the  other  chief  mann&cturing  towns  of  the  northern  region.  Le  Mont, 
on  the  Sarthe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  lower  Loire,  Angert  on  the 
Loire,  and  JUnnes  north-west  of  it,  are  more  southern  woollen  and  cotton 
manuracturing  centres.    Paris  manufactures  costly  shawls. 

At  S^vret,  south-west  of  Puis,  are  the  chief  porcelain  factories,  which 
give  the  models  and  take  the  lead  in  this  industry.  Limoges,  on  the  Vieone, 
a  southern  tributary  of  the  Loire,  is  also  a  noted  centre  of  porcelain  nuutu- 
faeture.  Glass  is  very  extensiTely  made  in  the  northern  depflfftments.  Paris 
itself  excels  in  every  kind  of  luxurious  and  fandftil  manufacture.  Besanpem, 
the  largest  town  near  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  a  great  depot  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  French  half  of  that  country,  and  manufactures  watches  largely. 

9.  The  mining  industries  of  France,  though  on  a  limited  scale  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  England,  an  still  very  considerable.  Coal  is  drawn 
chiefly  teom  the  basin  of  Valenciennes,  which  continues  the  Belgian  coalfield 
on  the  north,  firom  the  basin  of  the  Loire  and  Bhdne,  and  from  t^at  of 
Creuxot,  on  the  south  of  the  heights  of  the  Cdte  d'or.  Though  more  than  17 
millions  of  tons  are  annually  mined,  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  France,  which  imports  coal  largely  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  E^i^and. 
Iron  occurs  in  eleven  districts  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  generally  lies 
distant  from  the  fiiel  necessary  to  smelt  it,  so  that  this  metal  must  also  be 
imported  in  laige  quantity.  SL  Mtienne,  south-west  of  Lyons,  is  the  most 
noted  centre  of  the  French  hardware  manufactures,  especially  of  chassepot 
guns  and  machinery;  Le  Cftusot,  in  the  midst  of  its  coal  basin,  has  idso 
noted  ironworks. 

10.  The  trade  of  France  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  the  position  of  the  country,  with  coasts  on  three  of  the  most  frequented 
seas,  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  its  commerce,  which  is  further  aided  by 
nearly  14,0CM)  miles  of  railway.  The  great  seats  of  maritime  traffic  with  all 
the  world  are  Marseille  (820,000),  on  the  Mediterranean  coast;  Bordeattx 
(215,000)  and  Nantes,  with  SL  NoMtire,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
Le  Havre  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  92,000),  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dun- 
kerqkte,  on  the  English  Channel  All  of  thesOkmay  in  a  sense  be  called  the  har- 
boun  of  the  central  point  of  the  life  of  the  state,  luxurious  Paris  (2,226,000), 
which  has  grown  out  fh)m  the  original  settlement  of  the  Celtic  Parisii,  which 
CaBsar  found  on  the  island  of  the  Seine,  to  be  the  second  city  of  Europe,  with 
over  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

11.  The  naval  arsenals  of  France,  dockyards,  and  stations  of  the  fleet,  are 
at  Cherbourg  and  Brest,  on  the  north-west  coast;  VOrient  and  Roche/ort 
(south  of  La  Bochelle),  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  Toulon,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Nice  and  Cannes,  on  the  Riviera,  are  favourite  winter  resorts.  France 
has  more  than  100  fortified  places ;  indeed  almost  every  town  along  the  north- 
em  and  north-eastern  border  is  a  fortress.  Brian^on,  the  highest  town  in  the 
country,  in  the  Alps,  south  of  the  pass  of  Mont  Genis  into  Italy,  is  the  chief 
arsenal  and  depot  of  this  mountain  barrier,  and  is  considered  impregnable. 

12.  Qovemment  and  Politioal  Diyisiona — By  the  lAteet 
of  the  frequent  political  changes  that  have  taken  place  ednce  the 
great  Revolution  (1789),  France  was  proclaimed  a  Republic  Its 
present  constitution  dates  from  1875,  and  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  an  assembly  of  two  houses,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Senate.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  controlled  by  a  responsible  ministry. 
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Previous  to  the  Revolution  France  was  divided  into  provinces, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  separate  territories  out  of  which  the 
state  had  been  gradually  built  up.  These  are  accordingly  of  much 
greater  historical  interest  than  the  later  division  into  87  depart- 
merUSf  which  are  almost  universally  named  after  the  river  basins  in 
which  they  lie.  The  provincial  names  are  also  those  which  are 
still  most  in  use  in  ordioary  life  in  France. 

The  following  are  the  pTOviuces,  with  the  dates  of  their  incor- 
poration as  parts  of  France,  and  the  departments  they  include : — 

1.  lie  de  France,  the  original  kernel  of  the  state  round  Paris 

{Departments — Seine,  Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Mame, 

Oise,  Aisne). 

II.  Champagne  (part  of  France  since  1285) ;  to  the  east  of 

the  former  (Ardennes,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Aube). 

III.  Lorraine    (since    1766),    east    of    Champagne    (Meuse, 

Meurthe  et  Moselle,  Vo^ies,  and  territory  of  Belfort). 

IV.  Flanders  (since  1677),  on  the  border  of  Belgium  (Nord). 
y.  Artois  (since  1640),  on  the  Channel  (Pas  de  Calais). 

YL  Ptcardy  (original),  acyoining  lie  de  Fiance  on  N.  (Somme). 
YII.  Normandy    (since    1203),  along    the    Channel  (Seine- 

inf^eure,  Eure,  Calvados,  La  Manche,  Ome). 
YIII.  Brittany  (since  1532),  the  western  peninsula  (Finist^re,  Mor- 
bihan,  C6tes-du-Nord,  lUe  et  Vilaine,  Loire-inf ^rieure). 
IX.  Poitou  (since  1375),  south-east  of  Brittany  (Vend^,  Deux- 

S^vres,  Vienne). 
X.  Anjou  (since  1202)    north  of  Poitou,  across  the  Loire 

(Maine  et  Loire). 
XL  Maine  (since   1202),  between   Anjou   and   Normandy 

Mayenne,  Sarthe). 
XII.  Angowmois,  Aunis,  and  Saintonge  (since  1242),  south  of 
Poitou,  along  the   Bay  of  Biscay   (Charente  and 
Charente-inf6rieure). 

XIII.  Touraine  (since  1256),  across  the  Loire,  east  of  Anjou 

(Indre  et  Loire). 

XIV.  OrUdns^  (original),  south  of  lie  de  France  (Loire  et  Cher, 

Eure  et  Loire,  Loiret). 
XV.  Nivemais  (since  1707),  south-east  of  Orleans  (Ni^vre). 
XVI.  Bov/rbonnais  (since  1559),  south  of  Nivemais  (Allier). 
XVII.  Marche  (since  1531),  south-west  of  Bourbonnais  (Creuse). 
XVIII.  Berri  (since  1100),  between  Marche  and  Orleans  (Cher, 
Indre). 
XIX.  Limousin  (since   1369),  south-west   of  Marche  (Haute- 
Vienne  and  Corr^ze). 
1  From  its  capital  Aurelianwnf  named  from  Roman  Emperor  Aurelius. 
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XX.  Auvergne  (aiiice  1531),  west  of  Limousiii  (Gantal,  Pay-de- 

D6me). 
XXL  Iryofinaw(Biiicel307),nortli--eaBtofAuYeigne(Loire,Rh6]ie). 
XXIL  Burgundy  (amce  1476),  south  of  Ghampagne  (Ain,  Sadne 
et  Loire,  C6te  d'or,  Yoniie)» 

XXIII.  Franche  Ccmt^^  (smce  1674),  nearest  Switzerland  (Hante- 

Sadne,  Jura,  Doube). 

XXIV.  Dmtphin^  {once  1349),  between  the  Alps  and  the  Bhdne 

Channel  (Is^re,  Drdme,  Hantes-Alpes). 
XXV.  Savoie  (since  1860),  south  of  Lake  of  Geneva  (Savoie,  I 

Haute-Savoie).  ( 

XXVI.  Languedoc  (since  1271),  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  i 

the   Rh6ne   (Ard^che,   Haute-Loire,  Loz^re,  Gard,  I 

H&ault,  Tarn,  Haute-Gkax>nne,  Aude).  ] 

XXVII.  Ouyenne  (since  1453),  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  south-  | 

west  (Aveyron,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Tarn  et  Garonne, 
Lot  et  Garonne,  Gironde). 
XXVIII.  Oaaeogne  (since  1453),  in  the  south-west,  old  AquiUdne 
(Landes,  Gers,  Hautes-Pyr^n^es). 
XXIX.  B^ani  and  Navarre  (since  1607)  (Basses  Fjr^nM). 
XXX.  Foix  (since  1607)  next  Spain,  in  the  south  (Ari^ge). 
XXXI.  BouuiUon  (since    1642),  in    the    south-east   (Pyrdn^ 

Orientales). 
XXXII.  Avignon,  Vennaissin,  and  Orange  (since  1791),  near  the 
Bhdne  delta  (Vaucluse). 

XXXIII.  Prcvencey  Boman  Provincia  (since  1245),  in  the  south- 

east along  the  Mediterranean  (Bouches-du-Bhdne, 
Basses-Alpes,  Yar,  Alpea-Maritimes). 

XXXIV.  Corsica  (since  1768),  in  the  Mediterranean  (Corse). 

THE  PYBEN^fiAN  OR  IBEBLA2^«  PENINSULA 

We  shall  first  consider  the  physical  characteristics  and  the 
population  of  this  Peninsula  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  describe 
separately  the  government,  productions,  etc,  of  each  of  the  two 
countries  (Spain  and  Portugal)  which  occupy  it 

1.  Extent. — This  most  westerly  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  pushed  out  like  a  great  buttress  into  the  ocean  (228,000 
square  ndles),  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  England,  or  is  laiger 
than  the  German  Empire  or  France,  and  somewhat  less  than  Austria- 
Hungary. 

From  north  to  sotith  and  from  east  to  west  the  irregolar  square  of  the 
Peninsula,  which  was  compared  in  old  times  to  a  bull's  hide  in  shape,  is  about 
500  miles. 

1  =  Free  country  of  Borgondy. 
*  From  the  ancient  name  Iberia,  given  firom  the  Ibema  or  Ebro  river. 
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2.  Belie£ — ^The  whole  Peninsula  is  a  plateau  and  mountain  land, 
the  most  extensiye  and  continuous  if  not  the  loftiest  in  Europe. 

On  its  northern  side  rise  the  Pyrenees  (11,168  ft)  and  the  CafUabrian  or 
Asturian  Mountains  (snnunit  PeSa  Vieja,  8740  ft),  the  ramifications  of 
which  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Cape  Fimsterre  in  the  west.  In  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  those  farther  sonth,  beyond  the  yalleys  of  the  Ebro  and 
Dnero,  rise  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra  de  Ouadarrama  (7900  ft),  de  GredoSf  de 
CkUa^  and  da  EstreUa,  terminating  at  the  cape  called  the  Bock  of  Lisbon, 
which  shuts  in  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus.  In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  are  the  MouiUains  of  Toledo 
and  the  Sierraa  de  OuadcUupe  and  Mamede  continuing  them  westward. 
Next  southward,  with  the  same  east  and  west  direction,  Uie  Sierra  Morena 
and  its  outlieis  may  be  said  to  reach  across  the  country  fh)m  Capo  de  la  Ndo 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sierra  de  Monchique^  which  forms  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  the  south-western  comer  of  the  quadrangle.  In  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  prolonged  eastward  are  noticed  the  three  islands  of  Ivi9a,  Minorca,  and 
Minorca.  LasUy,  along  the  south  coast  rises  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  its 
tributary  ranges  between  the  Capes  of  Gata  and  Palos  on  the  south-east,  and 
those  of  TnJGdgar,  Tarifa,  and  Gibraltar  on  the  extreme  south,  facing  the 
strait  which  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean.  MtiUihacenif  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  peninsula 
(11,661  ft),  higher  even  than  the  summit  of  the  I^renees,  and  supplying 
from  its  snowy  cap  the  most  southerly  glaciers  of  Europe.  Nearly  half  of 
the  area  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  central  region  between  these  ranges,  is  high, 
bare,  monotonous  table-land,  the  most  important  sections  of  which  are  named 
the  Plateau  of  Old  CaeHle  and  Leon^  or  that  which  extends  between  the 
Cantafarian  Mountains  and  the  Guadairama ;  and  of  New  Castile  and  Estre- 
madura,  between  the  Guadarrama  and  Morena.  The  city  of  Valladolid  stands 
near  the  middle  of  the  former  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  2220  feet  above  the 
sea.     Madrid,  the  capital,  on  the  latter,  is  2180  feet 

The  only  lowlands  of  the  Peninsula  which  are  of  any  considerable  extent 
occur  in  the  lower  pArt  of  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  in  the  ^rth-east,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Seville  in  tite  lower  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  south-west ;  this 
plain  has  the  OampHUi  of  Cordova  at  its  upper  end  and  the  saline  swamp  land 
named  the  Marismas,  which  extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the 
lower,  shut  out  fh>m  the  sea  by  the  great  sand-dunes  called  the  Arenas  Ocrdas, 

3.  About  two-fifths  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Peninsula  lies  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, three-fifths  face  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  north  coast  is 
almost  everywhere  steep,  its  high  broken  rocks  being  beaten  by  the  waves  of 
the  stormy  bay,  and  is  all  but  inaccessible  to  ships,  excepting  in  the  deep 
inlets  or  ruu,  which  recall  the  northern  fiords.  The  northern  part  of  the  west 
coast  is  also  bold  and  rocky,  with  deep  inlets  such  as  those  of  Pontevedra  and 
Vigo.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Minho  it  becomes  a  broad  sandy  strand,  and 
from  that  passes  to  marsh  lands  with  stagnant  pools,  fh)m  which  much  sidt  is 
obtained.  Between  the  Estuary  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Bay  of  Set6bal  rise 
the  chalk  heights  of  ArraJbida^  which  terminate  at  the  ^h  point  called  Cape 
Espichel.  Beyond  this  lies  the  coast  plain  of  AlenU^o,  which  is  terminated 
in  the  south  by  the  high  coast  of  Cape  St  Vincent  The  south  coast  round 
by  the  sand-dunes  of  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  famous  Bay  of 
Oidiz  is  lower  again.  From  the  high  Cape  Trafalgar  past  the  south-west  point 
of  Europe  by  the  Mock  of  Oibraltar  to  Cape  de  Gata  steep  shores  interchange 
with  more  level  strand.  The  steppe-like  Campo  de  Caniagena  beyond  Cape 
Gata  includes  the  Mar  Menor^  a  laige  coast  lagoon  fourteen  miles  long,  past 
which  the  east  coast  forms  high  jagged  capes.    Beyond  Cabo  de  la  N&o  begins 

Q 
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the  itormy  Bay  of  Valmeia,  feared  by  aallon,  bordered  by  tlie  cnltiTated 
PUmo,  Again  a  varied  coart  foUowa ;  then  the  low  lagoon-coTered  Ddia  of 
ihs  Ebro  pushes  out  into  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  is  the  high  coact  formed  by 
the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees. 

4.  Bivera, — ^From  the  parallel  east  and  west  direction  of  the 
lines  of  heights  on  the  Peninsula  it  follows  that  all  the  important 
rivers  take  these  directions.  The  longer  slope  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  rivers  flow  west  to  the  Atiantic,  a  smaller  number  east- 
ward to  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  general  height  of  the  land 
from  which  they  have  to  descend  gives  them  a  rapid  course,  gener- 
ally over  rocky  beds.  They  are  also  subject  to  great  changes  of 
level  in  winter  floods  and  summer  droughts,  so  that  in  general  they 
neither  serve  well  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land  nor  that  of 
navigation. 

To  the  eastern  system  belongs  the  Shra,  which  gathers  its  supplies  from  the 
Pyrenees,and  fromtfaeeastem  desoentof  theplatean  of  Old  Castile.  Tba  Ovadal- 
avioTf  J^oar,  and  Segum  an  the  other  important  rivers  of  the  eastern  watershed. 
The  Minhot  Duaro,  Toffus,  Ouadiana,^  and  OhuidalquMr  drain  the  western 
valleys  which  are  formed  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  Tofffu,  the  laigest  river  of  the  Peninsula,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  sueh 
a  magnificent  harbour,  is  only  navigable  for  seventy  miles  above  its  estuary  (to 
Abr^tes).  The  Guadalquivir,  though  the  shortest  of  the  larger  streams,  is  tiie 
most  important  on  acoount  of  its  fulness  and  its  course  throu^^  the  most 
extensive  lowland  of  the  Peninsula.  The  effect  of  the  tide  in  it  is  felt  for 
several  leagues  above  Seville,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable,  eighty  miles  from 
the  sea.  ^m  its  rapid  upper  course  and  sluggish  flow  over  the  plsins  beneath, 
its  waters  overflow  these  whenever  a  heavy  rain  falls  in  the  Sierra  Mocena. 
The  Elnro  is  the  narrowest  and  shallowest  of  the  large' rivers,  chiefly  became  a 
number  of  canals  are  drawn  off  from  it  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  runs  parallel 
with  its  ndddle  course  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  This,  with  the  (kaial  de 
CkutUia,  which  extends  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cimtabrian  mountains 
to  Valladolid  near  the  Duero^  is  the  chief  artificial  waterway  of  the  Pttninanla. 

5.  Climate  and  Landsoape. — ^From  the  extent  and  varied 
elevation  of  the  Peninsula  its  climate  and  aspect  are  very  diversified, 
but  the  greatest  contrasts,  from  ■  temperate  to  almost  tropical,  are 
presented  in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east 

All  the  north-western  maritime  region  has  a  damp,  foggy,  and  rainy 
climate  (at  Coimbra  118  inches  of  rain  fsll  in  the  year),  with  long  winters, 
during  which  cold  winds  blow  from  the  snow-covered  mountains.  Hill  and 
dale  alternate  here  with  meadow-lands  watered  by  copious  streams  flail  of  fiah. 
Ck>m,  wine,  and  wood,  from  the  pine  on  the  heights  to  the  diestnut  and  apple 
beneath,  are  abundant  The  middle  zone  of  the  great  bare  table-lands,  with 
wooded  mountains  between,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  Peninsula,  has  a 
pleasant  spring  and  autumn  climate;  chilly  winter  winds,  however,  sweep 

1  Quad,  of  frequent  occnrrence  fn  the  namee  of  the  aouthem  Spanish  riven,  recalls 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Moore.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  WSdi 
s  river-bed.    Thus,  Ouadslqulrir  b  Wadi-al-Kebir,  or  large  river. 
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oyer  the  treeless  plateaus,  which  in  summer  are  burned  up  by  the  hot  sun. 
At  lladrid  the  pools  can  be  skated  over  almost  every  winter,  but  in  June 
and  July  the  plains  of  New  Castile  round  it  become  a  dusty  wilderness, 
without  water  or  any  green  vegetation,  and  over  all  hangs  the  haze  called 
the  caUncu  The  rainfall  b^^s  to  be  scanty  here  (only  ten  inches  annually  at 
Madrid).  Pasture,  with  com,  wine,  and  olives  in  the  lower  districts,  is 
characteristic.  On  descending  fkY>m  the  plateaus  the  almost  tropical  heat  and 
rich  Tegetation  of  the  southern  zone  present  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Here 
the  winter  ia  temperate,  the  spring  and  autumn  delightful ;  but  the  summer 
heat  is  almost  intolerable  to  northern  Europeans,  especially  when  the  hot  south 
wind  called  the  Solano  blows  firom  the  African  deserts.  This  is  the  region 
of  the  orange  and  date,  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Portugal*  from  its  more  maritime  position,  is  exempt  fkY>m  the  dry  summer 
heat  of  the  interior  table-lands.  Snow  falls  abundantly  on  its  northern  hills 
in  winter,  which  is  also  the  rainiest  season  of  its  lowlands,  but  it  never  is  seen 
in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  spring  begins  with  the  year  and  harvest  is 
over  by  midBummer. 

6.  The  northern  and  central  mountains  shelter  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and 
wOd  goata.  The  Spanish  scorpion  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Ebro  basin ; 
the  moufflon  or  wild  sheep  appears  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  ;  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  has  its  Barbary  apes;  the/famingo  nests  in  the  lower  Guadalquivir ; 
and  the  chameleon  is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga. 

7.  People. — ^The  basis  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
(now  nearly  21,000,000)  is  that  of  the  old  Iberians,  modified  by 
the  admij[triTe  of  CeUiCf  Phoenician^  Roman,  Germanic,  and  Moorish 
(Arab)  invaders,  who  from  time  to  time  gained  ascendency  in  the 
land  and  became  intermixed  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

A  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  Iberians  is  found  in  the  brave  and  independent 

Basques  (500,000)  of  the  northern  Cantabrian  mountain  region ;  a  residue  of  the 

Gothic  invaders  live  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Duero ;  and  much  Arabian 

blood  is  still  traceable  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast-lands. 

The  Romans,  however,  gave  their  language  to  the  Peninsula.  Both  the  rich  and 

soft  Spanish  or  Castilian  and  the  more  nasal  Portuguese  are  daughters  of 

I         Latin,  but  the  antipathy  which  long  prevailed  between  the  branches  of  the 

I         inhabitants  speaking  these  sister  tongues  has  served  to  keep  them  separate  and 

dissimilar.    Titb  language  of  the  Basques  of  the  north  (called  by  them  Euscara) 

I         is  peculiarly  their  own.    The  GaU^gos,  the  rude  but  honest  and  industrious 

'         people  of  the  north-western  province  of  Galida,  speak  a  dialect  which  is  not 

understood  by  the  Castilians,  and  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Portu- 

I         guese  thui  to  the  Spanish. 

8.  Beligion  and  Education. — At  one  time  the  proudest 

i         and  most  opulent  of  the  States  of  Europe,  sharing  between  them 

the  empire  of  the  world,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  lapsed  before  the 

i        beginning  of  this  century  into  stagnation  and  apathy,  in  which  ease 

I         and  squalor  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  labour  and  affluence.     Since 

I        that  date,  however,  the  Peninsula  has  again  been  throwing  off  its 

lethargy,  promoting  education  and  industry,  and  advancing  to  a 

more  healthy  condition.     Still,  the  mass  of  the  population  in  both 

Btatea  remain  in   extreme   ignorance  and  bigotry.     The   Roman 
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Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  toleiation  to  other 
creeds  is  as  yet  shown  but  grudgingly. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Spain  stands  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ;  tbe 
Portuguese  Church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *'  Patriarch  "  of  Jjitbon. 
Spain  has  ten  uniyersities — at  Madrid,  Santiago^  Barcelona,  OranadeL,  SevUlt, 
Valencia,  VaUadclid,  Oviedo,  Salatnanca,  and  Saragossa  (Zaragoza).  Portu- 
gal's only  university  is  at  Coimbra, 

2.— SPAIN. 

9.  AU  except  the  south-western  sixth  of  the  Peninsula  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  has  thus  an  area  (193,000  square 
miles)  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  England.  Spain  also 
includes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  Peninsula, 

The  artificially-drawn  frontier  towards  Portugal  is  guarded  by  the  fortreaees 
of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  the  chief  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  towards 
France  by  those  of  Pamplona  and  Oerona, 

10.  Gtoyemment. — ^The  present  monarchical  constitution  of 
Spain  dates  only  from  1876,  and  by  it  the  executive  power  lestB 
witli  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministry ;  the  l^islative  rests  with 
the  king  and  the  Cortes,  which  is  a  parliiunent  composed  of  a  senate 
(made  up  of  the  grandees  or  nobles  of  the  country,  who  are  senators 
by  right,  of  senators  nominated  by  the  king,  and  of  others  elected 
by  the  state),  and  a  congress  elected  by  the  country  according  to 
population.  The  palace  of  the  Cortes  is  at  Madrid,  the  capital 
(398,000),  which  is  in  every  way  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

For  administrative  purposes  Spain  has  been  divided  since  1833  into  forty- 
nine  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  local  administration.  Here,  as  in  France, 
however,  the  old  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  which  this  state  was  originally 
made  up,  and  of  which  the  districts  are  subdivisions,  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance and  historical  interest. 

These  are 

Old  CagtiU  and  New  Castile,  the  central  kingdoms  which  took 

their  name,  it  is  said,  from  the  castles  built  along  their 

frt>ntiers  for  defence  against  the  Moors. 
Leon,  north-west  of  Old  Castile,  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 

monarchy,  earliest  freed  from  the  Moorish  rule,  and  joined 

to  Castile  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Estremadura  (Extrema  Ora),  the  southern  province  of  the  old 

kingdom  of  Leon  beyond  the  Duero. 
Galicia,  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Peninsula. 
Asturias  and  Biscaya,  on  the  maritime  slopes  of  the  Cantabrian 

mountains,  whose  inhabitants  held  dieir  own  against  the 

Moors. 
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Navarrty  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of 

the  Ebro  valley. 
Aragoriy  north-east  of  Castile,  to  which  it  was  united  in  the 

iifteenih  century  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ; 

along  with 
Catcilonia,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Spain,  which  had  been 

joined  to  Aragon  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Valencia,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  its  Mediterranean  gulf, 

which  remained  Moorish  longer  than  any  of  the  preceding 

provinces. 
Murcia,  on   the   south-east,  subjugated  by  Ferdinand  III.  of 

Castile  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Arulalucia,  in  the  south,  including  SeviUa  and  Granada,  whence 

the  Moors  were  not  driven  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 
The  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of  the  home 
country  of  Spain. 

11.  Prodncts  and  Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of 
national  wealth  in  Spain.     Valencia  and  Catalonia  in  the  east,  Galicia, 
Asturias,  and  the  Basque  districts  in  the  north,  are  the  most  industrious  in 
this  respect.     The  vineyards  of  Andalucia,  whence  come  our  sherry  (Jerez) 
and  Mdlaga  wine,  are  the  most  famoiftt.    Raisins  are  dried  chiefly  about 
Milaga,  Alicante,  and  Valencia,  on  the  south  and  east  coasts.     Apples  are  the 
chief  firuit  of  the  north-west,  oranges.  Jigs,  and  almonds  of  the  Mediterranean 
provinces ;  while  nuts,  known  by  the  name  of  Barcelona,  the  port  at  which 
they  are  chiefly  shipped,  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  Catalonia  and  Asturias. 
The  Andalucian  horses  surpass  all  others  in  the  Peninsula ;  those  of  Castile 
are  strong  and  well  suited  for  heavy  cavalry ;  Galician  ponies  are  hardy  and 
'vrell  suiteid  to  their  country.    The  horse-fair  of  Ronda,  in  the  south  of  Anda- 
Incia,  is  the  most  important  in  the  coimtry.    Spanish  mvles  are  the  finest  of 
all.     WUd  cattle  from  the  Ouadarrama  mountains  and  Navarre  are  prized  for 
the  bull-fights,  the  national  pastime,  in  which  from  3000  to  4000  horses  are 
annually  killed.    The  most  important  pastoral  industry  of  Spain,  however,  is 
that  of  sheep-reaiing.     Under  an  ancient  law  called  the  mesta,  the  sheep- 
owners  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon  drive  their  vast  flocks  southward  on  the 
approach  of  winter  to  the  pastures  of  southern  Estremadura  and  Andalucia, 
in  herds  of  about  10,000  head  (cabafias),  and  every  proprietor  along  the  roads 
through  which  they  pass  is  obliged  to  leave  a  breadth  of  ninety  paces  wide 
free  to  the  herds.    The  silk  worm  is  cared  for  chiefly  in  Valencia  and  Murcia. 
The  Cochineal  insect  is  cultivated  in  the  extreme  south.     The  fisheries  of 
GfOicia,  of  Cadiz,  and  Valencia,  are  the  most  important 

In  recent  times,  on  account  of  the  great  destruction  of  the  forests  in  Spain, 
the  Government  has  turned  its  attention  to  their  preservation,  and  a  forest 
academy  has  been  established  at  Villa  Viciosa,  north-east  of  Madrid.  About 
a  fifth  of  the  country,  in  the  mountain  ranges  chiefly,  is  covered  with  timber, 
and  about  a  fifth  of  that  is  pine  wood. 

In  mineral  wealth  Spain  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  as  the 
Phoenicians  and  Romans  discovered  in  ancient  times.  Most  important  are  the 
royal  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  the  Copper  mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  west  of  Seville.     Iron  is  very  widely  dis- 
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tributed,  bat  is  mined  for  the  most  part  in  Biscay  and  Astnriaa,  near  Toledo, 
sonth-west  of  Madrid,  and  in  Mi^ia  and  Qranada  on  the  south.  Coal  is  foond 
in  almost  every  province,  the  most  nnmerons  mines  being  in  Astmias  in  the 
north,  and  about  Cordova  in  the  Qnadalqnivir  basin  in  the  sonth ;  bat  owing  to 
the  difficolties  of  carriage  the  imports  of  Belgian  and  English  coals  are  large. 
SaU  is  abundant ;  near  Cardona  in  Catalonia  is  a  famous  salt  mountain,  which 
presents  a  brilliant  aspect  when  the  son  shines  on  it ;  sea  salt  is  obtained 
chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Mdrcia  and  the  bay  of  C^Uliz. 

12.  ManuflBMtiires  and  Chief  Towns. — Spain  long  ce- 
mained  &r  behind  the  other  conntries  of  Europe  in  its  mann- 
factnres,  and  though  within  recent  years  it  has  made  great  advances, 
its  imports  still  greatly  consist  of  foreign  manufiictared  goods. 
Much  of  its  raw  silk  goes  to  France  ;  its  merino  wool  to  England. 

Cotton-spinning  Is  the  main  industry  in  Catalonia,  chiefly  in  the  towns  of 
Barcelona  (which  is  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Spain,  second  in  siae  to 
Bladrid,  pop.  250,000)  and  TarragonOf  on  the  Meditexranean  coast ;  silk  is 
woven  at  Madrid  and  Toledo  in  the  centre,  at  Falenda  (144,000)  and  Barce- 
lona on  the  east  coast,  at  Granada,  Seville,  and  M^reia  in  the  south.  Papa- 
is  made  chiefly  in  Barcelona,  and  at  Oerona,  north-east  of  iL  Among  the 
many  iron  foundries  of  Spain,  those  of  Barcelona  are  numerous ;  near  Bilbao. 
in  Asturias,  where  an  apparently  inexhaustible  quantity  of  fine  magnetic  xnm 
occurs  in  coi^'unction  with  coal,  are  the  royal  arms  fketories  of  Spain,  whidi 
supply  large  quantities  of  cannon,  guns,  carbines,  bayonets,  and  coiraases  for 
the  army.  Toledo  has  its  great  Fctbrica  de  Armas,  built  in  1788,  thoQgh 
long  before  that  time  Toledan  blades  had  become  famous.  Tobacco  manu- 
facture is  a  monopoly  of  the  state,  and  is  carried  on  at  seren  great  lactones 
in  aeoUU,  Madrid,  Saniander,  Oijon,  and  La  CoruSia,  on  the  north  coask* 
at  Valencia  and  AUcanU  on  the  east  coast  CArdova  is  famous  for  its 
leather.  Corks  for  bottles  are  very  eztenaiyely  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
cork  oak,  which  is  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

18.  Trade. — ^The  trade  of  Spain,  like  its  industries,  is  again  reviying  from 
the  low  point  to  which  it  had  fallen.  Situated  between  two  seas,  the  country 
is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  its  coasts  possess  more  numerous  hsrbours 
than  those  of  France.  The  customs  duties  levied  in  Spain  are,  howeTer, 
heavier  than  in  any  other  country  of  Burope,  so  that  smuggling  is  canied  on 
to  a  large  extent  Internal  trade  has  its  centre  at  Madrid,  the  capital ; 
the  other  chief  trading  towns  of  the  interior  are  VaUadoUd,  PaleneiOj  and 
Burgos,  in  the  Duero  basin,  on  the  most  direct  lines  of  communication  with 
the  ports  of  the  north  coast,  Zaragona  on  the  Ebro^  and  Oranada  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  great  seaports  of  Spain  are  Barcelana, 
Valencia,  and  Alicante,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast;  Carioffena  (the  chief 
naval  port  of  Spain),  Mdlaga,  and  Cdditt,  with  its  sub-port  of  Jere»  on 
the  south  coast ;  La  CorufUt,  the  centre  of  the  Galician  fidieries ;  the  naTal 
station  of  Ferrol  opposite  to  it ;  Santander,  the  most  direct  outlet  of  Madrid 
to  the  north,  and  San  Sebastian,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Palma 
on  the  south  coast  of  Mtgorca,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands  (about  the 
same  size  as  the  county  of  Cornwall),  has  also  a  fine  harbour. 

The  African  ports  of  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  on  the  coast  of  Marocoo^  belong 
to  Spain. 

14.  The  &ct  that  until  the  year  1848  Spain  had  not  a  mile  of  railway,  and 
that  it  now  possesses  nearly  4000  miles  radiating  outward  fh>m  Madrid  to  all  the 
chief  seaports,  is  very  sigi^cant  of  the  recent  progress  made  by  the  country. 
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Its  commimicationB  are  still,  however,  far  behind  those  of  the  rest  of  western 
Europe ;  Belgium,  for  example,  is  ten  times  as  well  provided  with  railways 
as  Spain.  The  mercantile  fleet  belonging  to  Spain  numbers  about  8000 
vessels  (Great  Britain  has  20,000). 

15.  The  stnmge  little  republic  of  Andorra,  occupying  a  high  forest  valley 
of  the  Pyrenees  (about  160  square  miles  in  area),  in  the  north  of  Catalonia,  dates 
its  independence  ilh>m  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  gave  it  fireedom  in  return  for 
the  services  rendered  by  its  people  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Its  little  pastoral 
population  of  about  1^000  is  governed  by  a  council-general  of  six  members, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  but  belongs  to  the  bishopric  of  Urgel  in 
Catalonia. 

16.  The  famous  rock  of  QibraUar^  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1704 ;  it 
is  about  8  miles  long^  and  rises  to  1400  feet ;  every  point  of  it  bristles  with 
defenaiTe  works  and  artillery,  galleries  and  batteries  hewn  in  the  soUd  stone. 
A  gsjTison  of  about  5000  men  is  maintained.  With  the  town  beneath  the 
fortress,  the  possession  has  about  25,000  inhabitants. 


3._P0RTUGAL. 

Portugal^  occupying  the  south-wefltem  edzth  of  the  Peninsula 
(34,600  square  miles),  is  a  somewhat  larger  country  than  Ireland  ; 
but  its  population  (4|350,000)  is  much  lees. 

17.  Qovemznent. — ^The  constitution  of  Portugal  dates  from 
1826.  Its  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
line ;  its  legislature  rests  in  the  Cortes,  a  Parliament  of  two 
chambersy  the  '*  C6maTa  dos  Pares  "  or  House  of  Peers,  nominated  by 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  **  Cdmara  dos  Diputados  "  or  House  of  Deputies, 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  and  his  responsible  Cabinet ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
the  capital,  IMon  (204,000),  the  largest  city  of  Portugal  The  old 
provinces  of  Portugal  are  subdivided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  seventeen  districts. 
The  provinces  are — 
EfUre  D6wro  e  Minho,  the  maritime  province  between  the 

D6uro'  and  Minho  rivers,  in  the  norUh 
Traa  w  Monies,  across  the  hills,  inland  from  the  former. 
Beira  aUa  or  upper,  and  Beira  baixa  or  maritime,  south  of  the 

former. 
Etiremadwra,  centraL 
AlenUejo  and  Algarvey  in  the  south. 

The  Azores  Islands  and  Madeira  are  considered  part  of  the 
bome  possessions  of  Portugal 

18.  Products  and  InduBtries.— Agriculture  in  Portugal  flourishes  only 
\xi  the  northern  province  of  Minho,  and  in  Algarve  in  the  south — ^wheat,  maize, 

1  Jeba  Tank  »  Tarik's  Moimtalo. 
s  Ddvro  in  PortugaeBe  ■>  Duero  in  Spanish 
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and  barley  being  the  chief  crops.  The  vine  is  grown  eyerywhere^  but  the 
D6aio  basin  gives  the  most  valnable  port  wine  (or  Oporto).  Orangea,  figs, 
olives,  chestnnts,  are  grown  in  great  profusion.  The  coast  fisheries  of  sardines 
and  tunny  form  an  important  industry.  The  mines  and  forests  of  Portugal  are 
more  neglected  than  even  those  of  Spain ;  the  yearly  product  of  the  former  is 
unimportant,  but  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the  coast  lagoons,  and 
is  in  great  request  abroad.  The  most  extensive  forest  in  the  country  is  that 
of  Leiria,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sierra  da  EstreUa,  which  has  perhaps  20 
millions  qf  pine  trees.  This,  and  the  smaller  forest  of  Buaaco,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mondego,  north-east  of  Coimbra,  famed  for  its  tall  cypresses,  belong  to 
the  state. 

19.  MantifaetiireB.— 2^n6)»  is  woven  in  almost  all  parts  of  Pdrtugal; 
eoUona  are  made  largely  at  Oporto  and  Liabon ;  woollens  in  the  district  of 
CasteUo  Branco,  between  the  Estrella  mountains  and  the  Tagus,  about  Ouarda 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sierra,  at  Oporto,  and  Lisbon.  Bragan^  (which 
gives  its  name  to  the  reigning  family),  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state,  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  silk  district  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  Portugal,  and  nearly  all  its  import  traffic,  is  wi^ 
England.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  ^  are  at  once  the  seaports  and  trading  centres  of 
the  country ;  the  former  rises  on  an  amphitheatre  of  heights  above  the  north 
side  of  its  splendid  port,  formed  by  the  widening  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  and 
will  always  be  memorable  for  the  great  earthquake  which  shook  it  into  ruins 
in  1756.  Unlike  Madrid,  where  everyone  is  Spanish,  the  cosmopolitan  port 
of  LLsbon  is  thronged  with  white  and  negro,  English  clerks,  bearded  Jews,  and 
weather-beaten  sapors  of  all  nationalitiea.  Oporto  is  busiest  in  sending  the 
port  wine  of  the  D6uro  valley  to  England. 

20.  The  high  volcanic  cluster  of  the  nine  islands  of  the  Azores^  lies 
out  in  the  Atlantic,  800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal;  the  largest  of 
them,  St  Michael,  is  upwards  of  200  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  the  chief 
town  of  the  group,  Ponta  Ddgada  ;  the  islands  supply  immense  quantities  of 
oranges  and  pine  apples  for  the  London  market 

21.  The  beautiful  island  of  Madeira,*  famous  for  its  delightful  dimate, 
lies  nearly  400  miles  out  from  the  coast  of  Marocco ;  it  is  high  and  precipitous, 
the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  tropical  plants,  vines,  and  sugar  cane.  Its 
people  are  mixed  Portuguese,  Moorish,  and  N«gro. 

4.— ITALY. 

1.  The  alpine  peninsula  of  Italy,  reaching  down  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  central  one  of  the  three  which  form  the  southern 
extremities  of  Europe,  with  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
belong  to  it  politically,  may  be  compared  in  extent  (1 14,400  square 
miles)  with  llie  British  Isles,  though  it  is  somewhat  leas  than  tiiese. 

From  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Alps,  where  they  tell  steeply  round  the 
low  plain  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  in  the  north,  and  where  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  France  touch  upon  the  confines  of  Italy,  to  where  the  promontory 
that  terminates  in  Cape  Leuca  runs  out  to  form  the  Strait  of  Otranto  and  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles  (Shetland  to 
Land*8  End).    The  lowland  in  the  north,  between  ^e  French  and  Austrian 

^  O  Porto  B  the  port,  referring  to  an  ancient  town  named  Gale,  which  is  now  over> 
spread  by  Uie  modern  town.    Oporto  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  country,  Portus  Csle. 
>  AQor,  a  hawk.  >  =  Wood,  timber. 
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frontiers,  has  a  width  firom  east  to  west  of  800  miles,  but  the  general  breadth 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Seas,  does  not 
exceed  100  miles,  or  about  the  distance  between  Hull  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Helief  and  Bivers.  — The  northern  plain  of  Italy  (generally 

but  a  few  feet  above  sea-level),  round  which  the*  Alps  rise  like  a 

wall,  is  believed  to  have  been  at  one  period  an  extension  of  the 

Adriatic  Gulf,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  with  rich  alluvial  soil 

worn  down  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountaiuB  by  the  snow-fed 

torrents.     The  Po,  the  only  great  river  of  Italy,  winds  through  the 

lowland,  and,  fed  by  its  many  tributaries  (the  largest  of  which  are 

the  Ticino  from  Lago  Maggiore,  the  Adda  from  Lake  Como,  the 

Oglio  from  Lake  laeo,  and  the  Mincio  from  the  Lago  di  Garda),  is  ever 

carrying  fresh  material  down  from  the  heights  to  add  to  its  delta  in 

the  Adriatic    In  this  way  the  plain  has  extended  eastwtird  by  many 

square  miles  since  the  old  port  of  Adria,  now  an  inland  town,  gave 

its  name  to  the  gulf.     The  Etsch  or  Adige,  descending  from  the 

mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  reaching  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of 

the  delta  of  the  Po,  may  thus  also  in  time  become  a  tributary  of  the 

main  river. 

The  form  of  all  the  more  strictly  peninsular  part  of  Italy  is 
given  by  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  con- 
tinuously through  its  length  from  the  maritime  Alps  of  France, 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Gknoa,  down  to  Cape  Spartivento  in 
the  extreme  south. 

The  Apennines  have  their  highest  part,  called  the  Gran  Sasao  d* Italia, 
"  the  great  rock  of  Italy  "  (Monte  Corvo,  9810  feet),  near  the  centre  of  the  long 
range.  The  slopes  of  these  heights  to  the  sea,  north-east  and  south-west,  are  so 
short  as  to  allow  of  only  small  rivers.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  famous 
Tiber  (Tevere),  which  flows  through  Borne ;  and  tiie  Amo,  on  which  Florence 
stands.  Among  the  lesser  lowlands  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy  are  the 
plain  of  the  Amo,  which  opens  out  on  the  coast  to  the  marshy  Maremma;'^ 
the  bare  Campagfia  di  Roma,  north  of  the  city,  also  opening  into  the  un- 
healthy maritime  plains  which  extend  firom  north  of  the  Tiber  mouths 
for  razty  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  Pontine  Marshes;  and  the  plain  of 
Naples,  called  the  Campagna  Felice  firom  its  fertility. 

Nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Apennine  range,  and  west- 
ward of  it,  tiiere  appears  a  more  recent  chain  of  isolated  volcanic  heights.  Chief 
of  these,  on  the  peninsula,  is  the  cone  of  Veswwus  (4160  feet),  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Campagna  of  Naples,  above  the  old  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  buried  by  its  lava  streams  and  ashes.  North  of  Bome,  in 
this  volcanic  region,  the  round  lakes  of  Bolsena  and  Bracciano  occupy  the 
craters  of  old  volcanoes.  Carrying  the  line  southward,  across  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  we  come  to  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  with  the  ever-active 
volcano  of  Stromboli  ;  and  farther  on  to  Mount  Etna  (Mongibello),  in  Sicily, 
the  highest  of  European  volcanoes  (10,840  feet).  Almost  all  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
not  volcanic,  is  covered  with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  the  main 
line  of  which  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  island  from  east  to 

1  Maremma  or  Maritima  =  maritime  district. 
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west  as  if  in  oontUmatioii  of  the  oovne  of  the  Apennines  across  the  nanow 
Stnit  of  Messina. 

The  island  of  Sairdinia^  separated  from  Conica  by  the  Strait  of  Booi- 
fkclo,  150  miles  long  fh>m  nor&  to  south,  Is  for  the  most  part  monntaiiioiis, 
especially  along  the  eastern  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  granitic 
Movmi  OmargtiiUu'^  (6292  feet).  The  mountainous  south-western  comer 
of  the  island  is  separated  txom.  the  larger  highland  on  the  north-east 
by  the  plain  called  the  Campidano,  which  reaches  across  fh>m  the  Bay  of 
OagUari  on  the  south  coast,  to  that  of  Oristano  on  the  western. 

The  island  of  EUm^  famous  as  the  place  of  Napoleon's  exile,  between 
Corsica  and  the  peninsula,  18  miles  long,  is  high,  its  western  part  being 
formed  by  McwiU  Capanne^  which  rises  to  S84S  feet  Capri^  south  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  where  the  Emperor  Tiberius  passed  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life ;  and  Caprem^  Garibaldi  s  home,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sardinia,  are 
other  noteworthy  islands. 

3.  Climate  and  Iiandaoape. — ^The  north  of  Italy  has  the 
excessiye  climate  of  the  temperate  legion  of  contiiiexital  Europe  ;  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  the  climate  becomes  more  genial 
and  sunny,  and  to  the  south  almost  tropical 

The  plain  of  Lombardy,  with  an  average  temperature  of  55^  F.,  has  winters 
which  are  as  cold  as  those  of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  and  the  lagoons  of  Veoice 
have  been  froaen  over ;  but  its  summers  are  as  hot  as  those  of  Rome  or  Nice. 
The  changes  are  few ;  rain  lasts  for  weeks  together  in  autumn,  but  in  summer 
the  blue  sky  is  never  clouded  except  when  a  violent  thunder  and  hail  stonn 
occurs,  lie  east  wind  brings  up  clouds  from  the  Adriatic,  and  the  west 
wind  fh>m  the  Alps  dispels  them;  from  the  abundance  of  water  in  the 
streams  and  canals  of  the  plain  the  east  wind  causes  November  fogs  just  as 
it  does  in  the  Thames  valley.  About  Florence  the  winters  are  much  milder, 
with  the  same  summer  heat,  and  this  difference  between  the  seasons  de- 
creases still  more  to  southwvrd.  The  summer  of  the  Campagna  of  Borne, 
when  a  heat  mist  rises  over  the  plain,  is  almost  unbearable ;  in  January 
the  sky  is  blue,  the  mornings  may  be  Arosty,  and  fresh  spring  air  blows 
over  the  land  ;  in  March  the  trees  are  already  leafy,  and  in  June  the  harvest 
begins ;  in  July  everything  withers  under  the  excessive  heat,  till  the  autumn 
rains  revive  the  land.  In  Naples  and  South  Italy  the  sky  is  cloudless  for 
months  together,  and  the  air  is  so  pure  that  distant  plains  appear  to  be  close 
at  hand.  The  chief  fkults  of  the  Italian  climate  are  the  cold  mountain  winds 
called  the  TSrcmumtana,  like  the  mistral  of  south  France,  and  the  Bora  of  the 
north  Adriatic,  and,  in  contrast,  the  hot  Sirocco  which  occasionally  blows  fkom 
the  African  deserts,  besides  the  malaria  of  the  western  coast  marshes  and  of 
the  Venetian  lagoons. 

4.  Round  the  lakes  at  the  base  of  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the  Alps 
Mediterranean  forms  of  vegetation  appear ;  the  chestnut  reaches  up  to  2500 
feet,  above  that  comes  the  belt  of  beeches  and  oaks,  still  higher  the  pine 
woods,  then  the  pretty  alpine  plants  and  high  pastures.  Scarcely  any  part  of 
the  world  is  so  covered  with  irrigating  canals  {navi^iot)  as  the  highly  culti- 
vated plain  of  Lombardy,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  appears  like  a  great  garden. 
At  the  northern  base  of  the  Apennines  the  Mediterranean  flora  of  laurels  and 
myrtles,  cork  oak  and  cypress,  covers  the  first  slopes ;  above  that  groups  of 
OflJcs  appear,  then  beech  woods  and  the  extensive  summer  pastures  which 

1  Jsaua  aigentl. 
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reach  all  over  the  Apennine  range.  The  Apennines  have  no  pennanent  snows, 
bat  their  highest  sonunits  are  frequently  snow-clad  between  October  and  May, 
and  send  down  cold  breezes  into  the  warm  valleys. 

On  the  Meditenanean  slope  round  the  coasts  of  the  Golf  of  Qenoa,  called 
the  Miffierci,  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  lowlands  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  appears ;  the  roads  are  lined  with  aloes,  and  lead 
through  oliye  woods  and  orchards  of  almonds,  oranges,  peaches,  figs,  apricots, 
and  now  and  then  of  date  palois.  In  Sicily  the  vegetation  takes  an  African 
character,  and  many  tropical  forms  flourish ;  it  is  not  a  well-wooded  island, 
but  forests  occur  here  and  there. 

5.  People. — ^The  present  homogeneous  population  of  Italy 

(30  miUions)  has  arisen  from  a  perfect  chaos  of  races.    The  ancient 

LigurianM  of  Iberian  race  and  the  UwJbrianB  of  the  north  were  joined, 

from  an  unknown  quarter,  by  the  strange  people  called  EtnucarU^ 

OT  TuBcaiiB  by  the  Romans,  who  exercised  such  an  immense  influence 

on  European  dvilisation.     The  Qreelu  peopled  the  south,  and  held 

Sicily  along  with  the  Phcenicians  ;  the  Roma/M  spread  out  from  the 

centre  of  the  peninsula  to  extend  their  conquests  far  beyond  its 

limits  ;  then  the  QoihB  and  Frania  poured  in  from  the  north,  and 

after  thezn  the  Lcng<jbardtf  who  gave  their  name  to  Lombardy. 

The  Savoyards  and  tTcUdeTues  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  along  the 

French  border  appear  to  be  of  QaUic  descent    Insular  Sardinia 

was  free  from  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  people,  but  came  under 

the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  then  of  the  Spaniards. 

Here,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  the  Roman  language  endured  and  preyailed 
over  all  others,  and  now  the  people  of  Italy  have  one  language  and  literature, 
the  Italian  descended  firom  the  Latin.  Its  dialects  show  traces  of  the  mixture 
of  nationalities,  but  the  Tuscan  has  now  become  classic,  for  the  great  writers 
(Dante,  Boccaccio)  were  Tuscans. 

6.  Education  and  Beligion. — ^Although  in  ancient  times 
and  in  the  middle  ages  men  were  bom  in  Italy  who  left  great 
masterpieces  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  as 
models  for  all  time,  and  though  modem  Italy  has  talented  musicians 
and  poets,  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  still  remain  without 
even  the  rudiments  of  education  ;  beggars  are  very  numerous,  in 
south  Italy  especially,  where  even  yet  brigandage  exists. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made,  however,  by  the  young  kingdom  to  improve 
this  state  of  things,  and  much  of  the  property  confiscated  by  the  Gtovemment 
from  the  many  monastic  establishments  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
public  education.  Higher  education  is  well  provided  for,  since  there  are  not 
fewer  than  22  universities  in  Italy,  the  oldest  of  which  are  those  of  Bologna, 
ParmOj  Padua,  and  Twrm,  on  the  northern  plain ;  of  Perugia,  near  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula;  of  FUrrmce,  Pisa,  Siena,  Rome,  and  Naples,  on  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion  of  Italy,  but  since  the  suppression 

1  Exteri  s=  strangers. 
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of  the  temporal  goyerament  of  the  pope  the  power  of  the  clergy  has  been 
snbordiiiated  to  that  of  the  dvil  government,  and  perA»ct  religioxu  fireedom 
has  been  secured. 

7.  Previous  to  1859,  Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  states : 
in  the  north  were  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Lombardo  -  Venetian 
state  under  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca ;  the  Ppntifical  States  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  Po  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  on  the 
south-west ;  lastly,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  Naples  for  its 
capital,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  Aided  by  France, 
Sardinia  obtained  possession  of  Lombardy,  after  the  victories  of  Magmla 
and  Sol/erino,  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  when  the  departments  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  became  parts  of  France.  Early  in  the  year  1860  the  duchies  and 
the  Emilian  provinces  of  the  Papal  States  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  March  of  that  year  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy.  A  swift  conquest  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  on  the  south  by 
the  patriot  Garibaldi  added  this  also  to  the  new  kingdom.  Umbria  and 
Ancona  were  next  incorporated,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  became  reduced 
to  the  five  departments  round  Rome.^ 

After  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  Austria  agreed  to  the  surrender  of 
Venetia  also  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  Now  for  a  time  the  remaining  Pontifical 
territories  were  protected  from  further  diminution  by  the  influence  of  Franoe 
and  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  from  that  country ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
after  but  a  feeble  resistance  the  Italians  entered  and  took  possession  of  Rome, 
thus  completing  the  unification  of  Italy  as  one  kingdom. 

8.  Gtovenunent  and  Divisions. — The  present  constitation 
is  an  expansion  of  that  which  was  granted  to  his  subjects  in  1848 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  which  country  as  a  nucleus  the 
unification  of  Italy  spread  out  According  to  it  the  executive  power 
rests  with  the  sovereign  and  his  responsible  ministers  ;  the  legislative 
power  is  exercised  conjointly  by  the  king  and  a  parliament  of  two 
chambers — the  Senate  of  princes  and  members  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  people.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  69  provinces, 
in  each  of  which  the  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  prefect 
appointed  by  the  mimstry.  As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  the 
larger  and  older  divisions  of  the  country,  called  CompartimentoB  in 
Italy,  are  of  much  greater  historical  and  geographical  interest  than 
the  modem  ones. 

These  are  as  follows : — 

Piedmont  (Turin)  and  lAguria  (Genoa)  in  the  north-west,  which 

formed   the   continental  part  of  the   former  kingdom  of 

Sardinia. 
Lombardy  (Milan)  and  Venetia  on  the  great  plain  of  the  north. 
Emilia*  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Po, 

1  Rome,  Viterbo,  Clyita  Vecchla,  VcUetri,  and  Frosinone. 
s  Named  from  the  old  Via  ^milto. 
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including  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 

Bomagna  (Bologna). 
Tuscany,  the  former  grand-duchy  (Florence),  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Mediterranean^  opposite  Corsica,  which  in- 
cludes the  island  of  Elba. 
Umbria  (Perugia),  the  central  province  of  the  broadest  part  of 

the  peninsula. 
The  Marches  of  Ancona,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to 

the  Adriatic  opposite  Umbria. 
Latium  or  Borne,  the  coast  slope  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  each 

side  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Ahrvsssi  and  Molise,  the  compartment  which  extends  across 

the  highest  part  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  coast 

opposite  Rome. 
Camp€tgjia  (Naples),  the  western  coast-land  south  of  Latium, 

extending  round  the  Gulfs  of  Gketa,  Naples,  Salerno,  and 

Polycastro. 
ApvUay  the  territory  extending  along  the  Adriatic  and  Straits 

of  Otranto  from  the  promontory  of  Monte  Qaigano  to  Cape 

Leuca. 
BasiUcata,  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Taranto. 
CcUahria,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 

Qulf  of  Taranto  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  insular  provinces. 

9.  Froduots  and  Industries. — Of  the  whole  surfece  of 
Italy  it  is  estimated  that  83  per  cent  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  lies  in  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy  and  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  supply  of  com  grown  in  Italy  is  not 
sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  more  is  imported  from  Russia,  Egypt, 
and  even  from  North  Ajnerica.  Maize  and  wheat  afford  the  staple 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  as  polenta  and  macaroni. 

A  sixth  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  wood  or  busb,  the 
island  of  Sardinia  having  the  largest  forests  of  all  the  kingdom — the  districts  of 
Lake  Como,  of  Southern  Tuscany,  and  Genoa,  being  the  best  wooded  parts  of 
the  mainland.  The  olive  grows  all  over  peninsular  Italy,  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  oil  are  produced,  much  being  exported.  All  parts  of  the  country 
are  suited  to  vine-growing.  Most  vrine,  however,  is  made  in  south  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  most  horses  are  bred  in  Lombardy,  where  cattle  are  most  numerous  in 
the  dairy  farms,  which  supply  enormous  quantities  of  cheese  (Parmesan,  etc) ; 
Tuscany  has  most  sheep;  Sicily  the  finest  mtiles  and  asses;  Umbria  the 
greatest  number  of  swine.  The  coast  fisheries  of  Italy  employ  between  5000 
and  6000  boats,  and  folly  26,000  men.  Coral  fishers  go  out  from  Naples, 
Leghorn  (Idvomo),  and  Genoa  to  the  coasts  of  the  Balearic  Isles  and  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  in  large  numbers. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  the  sulphur  of  Sicily ; 
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tnm  is  widely  distribated,  bat  is  obtained  in  most  conddenible  qnantity  m 
Lombardy  and  Uguria ;  lead  is  an  important  product  of  Tuscany ;  sea  mdt 
of  the  vicinity  of  Cagliari,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Famous 
pure  white  ma/iUe  is  quarried  at  Carrara  and  Massa,  on  the  north-west  coast- 
land  of  Tuscany. 

10.  Hanufaotores. — ^The  zenith  period  of  Italian  manulac- 
tares,  when  Milan  was  famous  for  its  wool-workersy  Yenioe  for  its 
dyesy  Florence  for  its  cloth,  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  in  this 
respect  Italy  now  occupies  a  low  position. 

iSfiQk-growing,  spinning,  and  wearing  is  now  the  most  important  branch, 
and  in  this  the  towns  of  Lombardy — Bergam^}^  Como,  Milan^  3Wt«i^-take  the 
lead,  followed  by  those  in  the  plain  round  Na^£8^  and  by  Catania  and 
Palermo  in  Sicily.  (?2a«s-making  has  also  fSsUen  from  its  old  position ;  the 
works  at  Intra,  on  liigo  Maggiore,  and  the  manufacture  of  beads  and  moaaics 
at  Venice  (Murano),  are,  however,  still  very  important  These  beads  serv« 
for  coin  in  Africa.  Pomdain  is  now  made  chiefly  at  Milan  and  Flortnee; 
straw  hats  at  Vicensa  in  Venetia,  and  in  Tuscany,  whence  they  come  to  us 
as  Leghorn  hats,  from  the  port  at  which  they  are  shipped. 

11.  Trade.— The  great  advantages  of  the  peninsular  position  of  Italy 
on  the  Mediteiranean  are  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  great  mountain 
barrier  which  shuts  the  country  off  fh>m  the  rest  of  Europe.  Henoe 
the  esgemess  of  its  statesmen  and  men  of  business  to  complete  the  rail- 
vrays  under  or  over  Mont  Cenis,  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  the  SL  Oothard,  two 
of  which  are  already  finished,  and  bring  the  cities  of  Turin  and  Milan,  as  well 
as  the  great  ports  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  in  direct  communication  witii  the 
Continent  The  external  commerce  of  Italy  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  France, 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Switxerland.  Com  and  cotton  goods  are  the  chief 
articles  required  from  abroad.  Silk  and  oil  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 
articles  wiUi  which  Italy  supplies  other  lands,  and  the  country  possesses 
about  11,000  ships  that  make  long  voyages.  The  chief  seaports  of  the 
country  after  Genoa,  "the  Superb,"  which  is  the  busiest  of  all,  are  in  order 
round  the  coast — Livomo,  or  Leghorn,  the  port  of  Tuscany  and  Florenoe ; 
Oivita  Vecchia,  the  port  of  Latium ;  Naples  (the  second  in  business  in  Italy), 
with  Castdlamare  on  the  south  side  of  its  bay ;  Messina,  on  the  Sicilian  aide 
of  the  Strait  named  after  it,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Ehirope,  beside 
the  eddy  which  was  feared  as  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  in  ancient  times ; 
Palermo,  "la  Felice,"  in  the  vale  of  the  Golden  Shell,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily;  Catania,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Coming  round  to  the 
Adriatic  coasts  we  reach  the  port  of  Brindiai,  a  notable  point  in  the  most 
direct  route  from  western  Europe  to  Egypt  and  the  East  The  most  import- 
ant line  of  railway  in  Italy,  that  leads  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  all  down 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  has  the  port  of  Bxindisi  as  its  objective  point 
Farther  north  in  the  middle  of  this  coast  is  Ancona,  the  port  of  the  Msrches. 
Lastly  we  come  to  Chioggia  and  Venice,  the  dty  of  canals  and  bridges,  on 
the  coast  lagoon  of  the  north  of  the  Adriatic 

12.  The  Italian  navy  is  a  strong  one,  and  possesses  two  of  the  most 
powerful  men-of-war  yet  constructed,  each  carrying  four  100-ton  guns.  The 
naval  arsenal  of  Italy  is  at  Spezia,  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  Mantua,  on 
the  Mincio,  in  the  east  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  with  Peschiera,  at  the  point  where  the  Mincio 
leaves  the  Lago  di  Gsrda,  Verona,  and  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  fonns  the 
famous  "  QiuidrilateraL" 

13.  The  wonderftil  beauty  of  its  site  and  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
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plam.  with  its  maritime  commerce,  have  made  NapUa^  the  former  capital  of 
the  kin^om  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  tiie  most  populous  place  in  Italy  (451,000), 
Rome  (312,000),  on  the  seven  hills,  owes  its  greatness  rather  to  its  military 
and  political  importance  ttom.  the  oldest  times,  its  triumphs,  and  the  trea- 
sures which  flowed  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Catholic 
Chupch,  and  has  now  only  half  as  many  inhabitants  as  Naples.  Since  1870 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Pope  have  been  limited  to  the  portion  of 
Rome  which  lies  west  of  the  Tiber,  named  the  Citta  Leonina,  which  includes 
the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Borgo,  and  the  castle  of  St  Angela 
Rome  is  now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  MUan  (262,000)  and  Twrin 
(214,000),  on  the  fertile  northern  plain,  come  third  and  fourth ;  then,  in  order 
of  nze,  PalenM  (282,000),  FUymhce  ("La  Bella,*'  168,000),  Genoa  (168,000), 
and  Venice  (126,000). 

14.  The  only  district  in  Italy  that  has  not  yet  become  one  with  the 
kingdom  is  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino^  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
Apezmines,  between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
smallest  states  of  Europe,  which  had  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions  even  in 
the  middle  ages*    Saint  Marinos  is  said  to  have  settled  here  in  the  fifth 
centory,  and  to  have  founded  the  state.    It  is  a  craggy  hei^^t  only  24  square 
miles  in  area,  with  8000  people,  governed  by  two  captains-general  and  a  senate. 
16.  The  group  of  the  Maltese  idands,  Malta,  Qozo,  and  Comino,  60  miles 
south  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  belongs  geographically  to  Italy,  but  politically  to 
Britain.     Bfalta  (or  MeUta),  the  largest  (17  miles  long),  has  the  impregnably 
fortified  and  splendid  port  of  ValeUa,  with  dockyards  and  arsenal,  on  its 
north  coast,  where  a  garrison  of  over  5000  men  is  ordinarily  maintained.    The 
islands  form  an  admirable  naval  station  for  a  fleet  commanding  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  mUitary  point  for  the  concentration  of  a  force  which  could 
protect  the  great  highway  to  I^^ypt  and  India.    Malta  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  dependencies  of  Qreat  Britain  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet    The  islands  have  about  153,000  people,  and  are  under 
a  British  governor  and  coundL 

5.— GREECE.^ 

1.  The  extremity  of  the  third  peninsula  of  southern  Europe  is 
occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  land  of  the  ancient 
HeUeneSy  called  by  them  Hellas,  and  first  named  Grsecia  by  the 
Romans.  Greece  is  essentially  a  country  of  rugged  mountains  and 
valleys,  peninsulas,  gulfs,  and  islands.  It  comprises  a  northern,  or 
more  continental  portion,  called  BwrneUoy  and  the  peninsula  of  the 
Morea  (Peloponnesus),  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  is  only  four  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest ;  besides  a 
large  share  of  the  islands  of  the  MgeBu  Sea,  and  the  Ionian  islands  on 
its  west  coasts.  AU  of  these  make  up  an  area  (25,300  square  miles) 
which  might  be  compared  with  that  of  Scotland  north  of  the  low- 
land between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  length  of  the  country  from 
its  northern  or  Turkish  boiler  to  the  extreme  south  cape  being 
about  250  miles. 

1  Theisaly  and  a  slice  of  Epims  (0000  sa.  m.,  pop.  293,000)  have  been  surrendered 
to  Greece  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  principal  towns  within  this 
territory  are  Arta,  Trtkhala,  Latritta^  Phertala,  and  Vcilo. 
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2.  Itfl  coasts  form  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and  gnlfs.  The  north-west 
frontier  is  formed  in  part  by  the  (hdf  of  Aria. ;  the  Morea  is  all  bnt  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Ghdfqf  Pairas  and  its  inner  Chdf  of  Corinth  ;  the 
Bay  of  Arcadia  indents  the  western  side  of  the  Morea ;  Uie  Gulfs  of  Konm 
(or  Kalamata)  and  of  Laconia  (or  Marathonisi)  ran  into  the  south  of  the 
Morea  between  the  promontories  which  terminate  in  Capes  Matapan  and 
Malea ;  the  Gulfs  of  Nauplia  (or  Argot),  of  JSgina  (or  Athens),  break  the 
eastern  coast ;  the  narrow  channels  of  Egripo  and  Talanta  separate  the  loi^ 
island  of  Euboea  from  the  mainland ;  and  in  the  north-east  the  Gulf  of  Voio 
penetrates  into  Thessaly. 

8.  The  mountainous  BuboBa  or  E^po  (called  Negroponte '  by  the  Italians)  is 
the  largest  island  of  Greece — more  than  100  miles  long.  North-east  of  it  lie 
the  SpOTodu  or  scattered  islets,  the  laiigest  of  which  are  Skyro  and  Skopelo ; 
within  the  Gulf  of  Athens  lie  Salamis  and  iEgina ;  south-east  is  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Cyclades  (Kyklades),  so  called  from  their  circling  round  the 
little  island  of  Delos,  sacred  in  old  times  to  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The 
largest  of  these  are  Andros  and  Tinos,  Syra,  Naxos,  Paro,  Milo,  and  Amuigo, 
the  remarkable  volcanic  island  of  Santorin  being  the  most  southerly  of  the 
group.  The  Ionian  itlands — Corfu,  Leucadia  or  St  Maura,  Ythaka,  Kepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo — lie  along  the  west  and  south  coasts. 

4.  Belief. — The  snifetce  of  Qreece  Ib  everywhere  moimtaiiious, 
even  down  to  the  bold  headlands  of  the  coast,  and  its  scenery  almost 
everywhere  presents  striking  views  of  sea  and  nigged  heights.  There 
are  no  definite  ranges  in  the  masses  of  heights  whid^  cover  the 
country,  unless  it  be  in  the  coast  range  of  Thessaly,  including  the 
famous  Olympus^  or  in  the  PinduSy  and  its  eastern  branch,  the 
O^rys  Mountains,  running  out  towards  the  Qulf  of  Yolo  ;  or  in  the 
Taygetos  (or  Pentedactylon,  from  its  five  fingers  or  peaks),  and  Pemnon 
or  Malevo,  which  run  south  in  the  Morea,  forming  the  promontories 
which  terminate  at  Matapan  and  Malea.  Elsewhere  irr^iular  masses 
cover  the  land. 

The  culminating  point  of  all  Greece  is  the  famous  Olympus  (9750  ft.), 
which  rises  boldly  ftvm  the  .£gean  Sea,  in  the  coast  range  of  Thessaly,  and  has 
for  its  neighbours  the  scarcely  less  famous  Ossa  (Kissovo)  (5250  ft.)  and  Pelicn 
(5180  ft.)  The  summits  of  the  Pindus  are  far  inferior  to  it  in  elevation. 
The  highest  of  them  is  Mount  Kiona  (8240  ft ),  which  stands  near  the  centre 
of  Bumelia  in  the  north.  South-east  of  it  is  Liakwra,  the  classic  Parnassus, 
rising  to  nearly  an  equal  elevation.  In  the  Morea  the  highest  point  is  Mount 
St.  Elias,  at  the  heaid  of  the  central  promontory  of  the  south  coast ;  many 
other  points  of  the  peninsula  are  nearly  as  high.  The  plains  of  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pindus  and  the  coast  range  ;  of  Boeotia,  between  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  E^po  channel ;  and  of  Messenia  in  the  south-west 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  are  the  most  extensive. 

5.  Bivers. — The  streams  and  mountain  torrents  of  Greece 
flowing  down  the  steep  valleys  are  necessarily  short  and  unnavigable. 
They  also  vary  very  greatly  in  volume  from  the  time  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  rains  to  the  heat  of  summer. 

^     I  A  corraption  of  Egripo  and  ponte  =  bridge. 
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The  only  real  river  is  the  navigable  SoLUsmJbriOf  which  gathers  the  streams 
that  descend  ttom  the  Pindns  to  water  the  fertile  plain  of  Thessaly,  and 
escapes  to  the  sea  between  the  classic  heights  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  (Kissovo), 
oyerlooking  the  Qulf  of  Balonica.  Of  tihe  minor  streams  the  largidst  is  the 
Aspropoiamo  (anc  Achelons),  which  drains  that  portion  of  Epirus  which  has 
recently  been  assigned  to  Greece,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  the  western  comer  of 
the  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Bumelia  the 
Mavro  Potamo  (Kephissus)  springs  fh>m  near  the  base  of  Parnassus,  and  flows 
eastward  to  feed  Lake  Topciias  (KopiUs),  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Greece 
(10  miles  wide),  which  is  very  imperfectly  drained  to  the  Talanta  channel  by 
subterranean  passages.  The  Rujkt  ( Alpheus),  flowing  to  the  Bay  of  Arcadia, 
is  the  largest  stream  of  the  Morea.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  north-east 
of  the  Morea  flows  the  torrent  now  called  the  Mavro  Nero,  or  Drake  Nero, 
the  8tyx  or  Coc3rtus  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  regarded  by  them  with  super- 
stitions awe,  and  believed  to  be  poisonous.  All  around  is  wild,  naked,  and 
solitary.  The  mountain  walls  of  black,  blue,  or  green  slate  have  a  weird  and 
desolate  appearance. 

6.  Climate. — Snow  lies  for  two  or  three  months  of  winter  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  deeper  valleys  and  coast-lands. 
The  summer  sky  is  cloudless  and  bright,  and  the  heat  very  great ;  and  at  this 
season  the  swampy  valleys,  such  as  tiiat  of  Lake  Topolias,  become  unhealthy 
from  the  malarious  vapours.  The  sirocco  is  occasionally  felt  in  the  south ; 
north  -winds  blow  cold.    In  general  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

7.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Greece  (1,980,000)  are  in  the 
main  the  descendants  of  the  old  Oreeh — of  tall,  slim  stature,  with 
aquiline  nose,  dark  fiery  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Devotedly  attached 
to  their  country,  they  axe  as  fond  of  their  independence  as  were 
the  old  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  consequently  are  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Turks.  They  speak  the  modem  Greek  tongue,  which  closely 
resembles  the  old. 

A  large  admixture  of  AVbanian  mountaineers  is  found  in  the  north  of  Greece. 
Their  language  is  distinctly  related  with  Greek.  In  Thessaly  there  are  many 
Turks  as  well  as  Zinzares,  and  a  good  number  of  English  and  Italians  are 
also  resident 

8.  Beligion  and  Education. — The  majority  of  the  Greeks 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  clergy  of  which,  since 
1833,  owe  nominal  allegiance  only  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  are  under  the  real  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Athens.  A  small  proportion  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  Thessaly 
Mohammedans  are  numerous. 

The  freedom  of  Greece  from  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks 
and  its  establishment  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  an  event  of 
comparatively  recent  times.  Law  and  order  and  industry  have 
been  extendeid  over  the  whole  land,  and  brigandage  may  be  said  to 
be  extinct,  except  in  the  districts  only  recently  acquired  from  Turkey. 

The  Goyemment  has  given  much  attention  to  public  education,  but 
although  schools  have  been  established  on  the  German  system  of  compulsory 
education,  fully  one-half  of  the  adult  population  remain  altogether  illiterate. 
A  university  was  opened  at  Athena  in  1837,  and  is  attended  by  about  1200 
students. 

B 
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9.  GklYemment. — ^According  to  the  constitution,  which  was 
firamed  by  an  afisembly  in  1864,  the  execntiye  power  is  vested  in 
the  King  and  his  responsible  Ministry ;  the  legislatuxe  is  a  single 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  called  the  BouUy  elected  by  the  people,  and 
meets  at  Athens,  the  capital  Previous  to  this,  the  country  had 
been  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  provinces  or  nomarehia, 
which  correspond,  in  their  names  at  least,  with  the  divisions  of 
ancient  Greece.    These  are-^ 

In  BumeUa,  or  the  mainland  of  northern  Greece — 

Thessaly,  with  a  slice  of  Epirus,  including  the  town  of  Arta. 
Attica  and  Boootia  (Athens),  and  Eubcea,  with  the  Sporades, 

in  the  east 
Phthiotis  and  Phocis,  central 
Acamania  and  Etolia,  in  the  west 

In  the  Morea — 

Argolis  and  Corinth,  in  the  north-east 
Achaia  and  Elis,  in  the  north-west 
Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
Messenia,  in  the  south-west 
Laconia,  in  the  south-east 

In  InavHar  Oreeee — 

The  nomarchies  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corfu,  Eephalonia, 
and  Zante  (Zakynthos),  and  of  the  Cydades. 

10.  Produots  and  InduBtries. — ^As  maybe  understood  from 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and  its  recent  enfranchise^ 
ment,  only  about  a  third  of  the  area  of  Greece  Ib  cultivable  and  not 
a  half  of  thi«  available  land  has  been  tilled. 

Most  of  the  moantain  sides  have  woods  which  shelter  wolves  and  foxes  and 
wild  boars,  but  in  many  parts  the  trees  have  been  burned  oS,  destroyed,  or 
cut  down  for  shipbuilding  or  for  their  reain.  Wheat  is  more  cultivated  than 
any  other  grain,  but  barley  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
in  the  IslandB,  and  as  the  home  supply  is  not  sufficient,  com  is  imported  firom 
south  Russia.  Tobcuico  is  largely  grown  in  Thessaly.  The  vineyards  are  very 
extensive,  and  are  always  increasing^  but  the  methods  of  preparing  the  Greek 
wines  are  still  very  rude.  Mulbeiry  trees  and  silk-cultivation  are  also  wide- 
spread, but  the  most  important  product  of  Greece  by  &r  is  its  curranis  (a 
small  grape),^  which  are  grown  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
honey  of  Mouni  Hifmettua^  south-east  of  Athens,  was  &med  in  ancient  times, 
and  apiculture  is  at  the  present  day  so  important  that  the  tax  on  bees  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  national  revenue.  Of  domestic  animals  sheep  and 
goats  are  the  most  numerous.  The  little  horses  are  hardy,  and  these,  or  mules, 
are  used  by  all  travellers  in  the  country,  who  must  carry  their  own  necessaries 
with  them  on  pack  animals,  for  there  are  very  few  carriage  roads  and  no  inns. 
Though  Greece  is  not  poor  in  minerals,  it  has  no  mines  of  importance.  Irxm 
ore  is  sent  to  Newcastle  from  the  island  of  Serpho  in  the  Cyclades,  Paro  has 

1  So  called  from  the  city  of  CorifUk. 
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famous  marble^  ZanU  yields  petroleum  now  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotos. 
At  Athens  most  of  the  printing  and  prodnction  of  the  literature  of  Greece 
takes  place ;  it  has  also  a  little  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  but  mannfactuies  of 
this  Idnd  are  insignificant  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Greeks  of  the 
sea-coasts  and  of  the  islands  are  bom  seamen,  fishers,  and  traders,  known 
as  such  all  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

11.  The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  the  PiraeuSf  the  port  of  Athens,  joined  to 
it  by  the  only  seven  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country,  busy  in  supplying  the 
capital ;  Pai/ms,  on  the  south  coast  of  its  gulf,  which  opens  into  that  of 
COTinthy  where  most  of  the  currants  of  the  Morea  are  shipped  ;  Meaelongion 
(Misolonghi),  rendered  famous  by  its  siege,  in  1826,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  same  gulf  ;  Kalamatat  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Eoron,  in  the  south, 
exporting  silk  and  figs ;  Nauplia,  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  peninsula ;  Volo,  the  pwt  of  Thessaly ;  and  Syra  or  HermopoUs,  the 
second  town  in  importance  in  the  kingdom,  tixe  centrid  point  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  an  important  station  of  several  steamer  lines.  The  little  navy  of  Greece 
baa  its  head-quarters  at  the  island  of  Pons,  in  the  Gulf  of  .£gina.  Other 
towns  of  note  are  LarisM  and  Trikhala  in  Thessaly ;  Egripo  or  KhaUna  on 
Eaboea  ;  TrtpoUizaj  the  old  capital  of  the  Morea ;  and  Spartcit  ^  Laconia. 

12.  Athens  (69,000),  built  on  the  maigin  of  the  oliye  and  vine 
covered  plain,  where  it  rises  to  the  hill  of  Lykabettos,  is  almost 
entirely  a  modem  town,  built  since  the  liberation  of  the  country  in 
1830,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom;^  but  the 
Acropolis,  or  Mars'  Hill,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  remain  to  mark 
its  ancient  greatness.    No  other  town  in  Greece  is  half  so  large. 

6.— ROMANIA. 

1.  The  well-marked  division  of  the  nortiiem  plain  of  the  Lower 
Danube  between  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  river,  equivalent 
to  somewhat  more  than  three-fourths  of  England  and  Wales  in  area 
(50,170  sq.  m.),  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Twice  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  invad- 
ing Russians,  twice  it  was  re-occupied  by  the  Turks ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  northern  power  gained  for  it  a  government  by  its  own 
native  princes,  and  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the  corrupt 
Greek  or  Fanariot  princes  of  Constantinople  who  had  previously 
tanned  the  land.  The  union  of  its  two  principalities,  Walachia  in 
the  south  and  Moldavia  in  the  east,  as  the  principality  of  Romania, 
under  one  ruler,  was  granted  by  the  Sultan  in  1861,  and  till  May 
1877  the  country  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte.  At  that  date  Romania 
declared  its  independence  of  Turkey,  and  its  freedom  was  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  By  this  treaty  it  obtained  the 
district  of  the  Dobruja  south  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  in  exchange 
for  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  alienated  from  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1856),  and  now  restored. 
^  In  place  of  LiTadia,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Topolios,  the  capitil  under  Torkiah  role. 
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2.  Belief. — ^Romania  consista  for  the  most  part  of  a  great  tree- 
less steppe-like  plain,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
watershed  of  the  Lower  Danube  ;  behind  this  plain  rise  the  wooded 
Transjlvanian  Alps.  Between  the  northern  bend  of  the  river  to  its 
marshy  delta  and  the  Black  Sea  there  rises  the  bare  plateau  called 
the  Dobruja,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without  tree 
or  bush.  This  famous  old  battle-ground  is  crossed  by  Trajan's 
double  wall  or  rampart,  built  to  keep  the  northern  barbarians  out  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  which  was  a  serviceable  line  of  defence  in 
1854. 

3.  Bivers. — All  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and 
flow  from  the  Carpathians  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  across  the 
level  steppe  to  join  its  left  bank.  The  chief  are  the  Fruth,  which 
now  forms  the  boundary  towards  Russia,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Aluta. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  the  supreme  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  delta  mouths  of  the  Danube  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  International  Commission,  which  receives  dues  from  passing 
vessels,  and  expends  these  in  maintaining  the  navigability  of  its 
channels,  especially  of  the  chief  or  Sulina  mouth.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  this  Commission  is  maintained  in  its  functions  in  complete 
independence,  below  Qalatz,  of  the  territorial  authorities.  No 
vessel  of  war  is  now  permitted  to  navigate  the  Danube  below  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  all  fortresses  and  fortifications  on  this  part  of  the 
river  are  to  be  razed. 

4.  People. — The  greater  part  of  the  population  (5,400,000)  are 
descendants  of  the  amalgamated  race  formed  by  the  intermaniage  of 
the  Roman  colonists  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Dacia ;  tiiese 
are  the  Romanians  or  Rumeni,  in  whose  language  three-fourths  of 
the  words  are  Latin.  They  are  strong,  well-knit  men,  with  black 
hair,  lively,  but  not  very  active.  The  mass  of  the  people  live  in 
the  greatest  poverty  ;  their  huts  are  worse  even  than  the  cabins  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  :  a  few  thousand  Boyan,  nobles,  or  landed  pro- 
prietors, really  form  the  nation.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  and 
Qypsies  Uve  among  the  Romanians.  Almost  the  entire  population 
belongs  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  perfect  religious  equality 
is  secured  by  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

5.  Gk>venmient« — Its  constitution,  voted  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly in  1866,  vests  the  executive  authority  in  the  reigning  king 
and  his  council  of  ministers ;  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
Bucharest  in  Walachia. 

For  administratiye  purposes  Walachia  is  dirided  into  eighteen,  Moldavia 
into  thirteen,  districts,  each  under  a  prefect  or  governor. 

6.  ProduotB  and  IndustrieB. — ^In  this  great  pastoral  and 
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agricultural  plain,  cattle-rearing  and  corn-growing  (maize,  wheat, 
barley,  rye)  are  naturally  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  industries. 
The  peasant  makes  his  own  rough  clothing  and  cap  of  sheepskin  ; 
his  waggon  requires  no  iron  work  ;  and  the  com  is  trodden  out  by 
horses  ;  all  the  imports  are  for  the  luxurious  Boyars. 

7.  Bucharest^  the  capital  (222,000),  the  entrepdt  of  trade  hetween  Turkey 
and  Hungary,  towards  the  south  of  the  Walachian  plain,  is  a  thoroughly 
oriental  town,  a  great  chaos  of  huts  and  palaces  and  courtyards,  with  large 
gardens  between.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Romanian  university,  and  of  the  now 
important  literature  of  the  country.  Jasgy  (90,000^  the  chief  town  in  Moldavia, 
lies  picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  ten  miles  west  of  the  river  Pruth  ; 
CkUatx  (80,000X  the  head-quarters  of  the  Danuhe  Commission,  helow  the 
month  of  the  Sereth,  and  Brailoj  a  short  distance  ahove  it,  are  the  great 
grain  ports  and  depots  of  the  plain. 

The  first  railway  in  Romania  was  constructed  in  1869,  from  Bucharest 
south  to  Oiurgevo  on  the  Danube ;  now  the  capital  is  in  railway  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  through  Gkdatz  and  Moldavia.  The  district  of  the 
Bobmja  includes  an  important  line  of  railway,  which  passes  alongside  of 
the  ancient  Roman  wall  from  Chemaxoda  on  the  Danube  to  the  port  of 
Kuttftnje  on  the  Black  Sea. 

III.    SLAVONIC    STATES. 

THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

1.  In  the  Balkan^  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  we  reach  a  x)art  of  Europe  which  has  been,  till  recently,  held  sub- 
ject since  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  people  of  Asiatic  race,  the  warlike 
Osmanli  Turks,  differing  in  creed,  in  customs,  and  character  in  the 
widest  degree  irom  all  3ie  other  nations  of  this  jwurt  of  the  world, 
and  incompetent  to  keep  pace  with  their  development  in  peaceful 
industries.  Gradually  the  power  of  this  once  dreaded  foreign  race, 
numerically  far  inferior,  has  been  losing  its  hold ;  the  territories 
nearest  the  main  body  of  European  States  have  passed,  from  being 
firmly  subject,  to  be  tributary  oiUy  in  name,  or  virtually  independent 
of  the  Turk,  "  the  sick  man,"  who  seems  destined  to  be  pushed  out 
of  Europe  by  the  way  he  came.  The  Balkan  peninsula,  however, 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks ;  compared  with  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  this  European  portion  is  only 
equivalent  to  about  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  their  extent ;  its  popula- 
tion to  about  a  seventh. 

Although  the  large  territory  (147,360  square  miles)  which  lies 
south  of  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Romania,  marked  out  by  the 
^te^  the  Middle  and  Lower  Danvhe,  extending  to  the  frontier  of 
Greece  on  the  south,  has  little  remaining  unity  in  its  political  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  it  first  as  one 
1  Balkan,  Toikisb, «»  mountain. 
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geographical  division  of  the  Oontinent ;  and  afterwards  to  aepazste 
it  into  its  individual  states.  ^ 

2.  Extent  and  Conflguration* — ^In  area  the  division  under 
consideration  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  it 
extends  about  400  miles  across  ^m  north  to  south  and  500  east  to 
west  It  lies  favourably  between  the  branches  of  the  Mediteiianean, 
and  has  harboun  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west, 
on  the  iE!gean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  east,  ^m  which  the  great  natural  highway  of  1^ 
Danube  leads  into  the  land. 

South  of  the  Danube  a  gentle  ascent  of  undulating  weU-cultirated  pwtonl 
land,  with  dwarf  oaks,  leads  up  to  the  rounded  heights  of  the  Bolfam,*  om 
which  beech  and  oak  wooda  interchange  with  grass,  ^e  steep  right  bank  of 
the  Danube  along  the  north  edge  of  this  slope  is  cultivated  and  populoos: 
between  the  nortiiem  bend  of  tiie  river  and  the  Black  Sea  rises  the  bare 
plateau  called  the  Dobn^'a,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without  tree 
or  bush. 

The  long  range  of  the  Balkan  curves  round  from  the  "  Iron  Gates  **  of  the 
Danube  panllel  with  the  river  to  Cape  Emineh  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  Hie 
Kqfa  Balkan  (=  chief  mountains,  7826  feet),  west  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  near 
the  centre  of  the  range,  are  the  highest  Almost  all  the  country  west  and 
south  of  the  Balkan  is  high  and  mountainous.  Most  of  its  ranges  take  the 
direction  of  the  western  coast,  and  continue  the  ramifications  of  the  eastern  or 
lUyrian  Mountains  (the  djmct  extension  of  the  Julian  Alps)  down  into 
Greece,  and  enclose  between  them  high  grassy  meadows,  lying  about  2000 
feet,  on  an  average,  above  the  Adriatic.  The  highest  points  of  these  ranges, 
often  with  wooded  slopes  rising  to  naked  white  peaks  and  pyramids,  are  the 
mountains  called  DarmUor  in  Henegovina  (8140  feet).  Mount  Kom  on  the 
inner  border  of  Montenegro  (8080  feet),  the  Skhar  Dagh  (or  Scardus)  in 
eastern  Albania  (about  10,000  feet),  and  the  Grammas  Jfountaing,  between 
Macedonia  and  Epirus.  Between  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the  Balkan 
to  the  basin  of  Kezanlik  and  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  iEgean,  rises  the  broad  mass  of  heights  called  the  Khodape^  or  Dtspaio 
Daghf  with  several  granite  summits  reaching  over  7000  feet  Seen  from  the 
north  this  mass  looks  like  a  great  plateau,  with  belts  of  oak  and  beech,  fir  and 
larch,  skirting  its  slopes.  Where  the  systems  of  the  Bhodope,  the  "Rul^ftt^ty, 
and  the  western  heights  run  together,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  there 
rises  the  highest  summits  of  all,  the  Mus-alla  (9590  feet),  in  the  RUo  Dagh^ 
covered  with  pine  forest,  and  dear  of  snow  only  in  midsummer. 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Populatiain. 

1  Torksy  proper,  with  Crete   .                      6S,S00  4.430,000 

(Eastern  Boumella .               18,000  616,000 

Bnlgaria.                              84.660  1,800,000 
Bosnia  and  Hersegovina  (in 

Austrian  occupation)        23,860  1,168.000 

T«^-«-«^««fjServiii    ....       18,790  1,700.000 

Independent!  jj^^t^^gg^   ...         8,600  ISoioOO 

147,860  10,084^ 

Thesaaly  and  that  portion  of  Epiros  which  have  been  ceded  to  Greece  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (6000  sq.  m.,  pop.  29d,0OOX  are  not  included  aboTe. 

a  The  eastern  part  of  the  range  is  called  SmiiUh  Dagh  by  the  Turks  =  "the  moun- 
tains which  serve  for  a  defence.'^ 

s  Despoto  Dagh,  TorUsh  a  **  monks'  mountains."  tnm  the  numeroos  eonrenta. 
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Towards  the  JSg^an  the  high  crests  run  out  into  the  remarkable  peninsula 
of  JShalins,  with  its  three  prongs,  one  of  which  is  terminated  by  Mount  AthoSf 
or  the  Holy  Hill^  (6860  feet).  Through  this  arm  of  the  peninsula  Xerxes  cnt 
a  canal  for  his  ships  to  escape  the  stormy  gales  which  render  the  navigation 
round  the  mountain  dangerous.  Opposite  tiiis  the  long  peninsula  of  QaUipoli 
also  runs  south  between  the  narrow  Dardanelles  and  Uie  Qulf  of  Saroe ;  be- 
tween these  are  the  high  islands  of  Thaao  and  Samotfwiki  (where  St  Paul 
touched  on  his  way  to  BCacedonia),  but  the  latter  is  politically  included  in  the 
Asiatic  division  of  the  Turkish  Archipelago.  Far  to  the  south  of  the  .^Sgean, 
howeyer,  the  large  island  of  CfreU,  or  Candia  (160  miles  long),  on  which  Mount 
Ida  rises  to  8600  feet,  belongs  to  European  Turkey. 

8^  Biven. — ^The  torrents  which  descend  to  tiie  Adriatic  fh>m  the  monn- 
tuns  and  plateaus  of  the  west  are  of  little  value^  except  for  their  mill-driTing 
powers,  and  for  floating  timber  down  ftom  the  hiUs.  The  most  considerable  of 
them  Is  called  the  BtyanOf  the  overflow  of  the  large  Shadar  or  Scutari  lake 
(26  miles  long),  near  tiie  middle  of  the  Adriatic  coast-land ;  near  its  exit  fkx>m 
the  lake  the  Boyana  ia  joined  by  the  Drin  ;  this  river  has  its  chief  source  in 
Lake  Okhrida  (18  milee  long),  which  occupies  one  of  the  plateaus  of  eastern 
Albania,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Vofdar 
from  the  Skhar  Dagh,  flowing  south-east  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  is  a  large 
stream;  but  the  MaritM,  rising  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodope, 
watering  the  great  valley  of  Thrace,  and  curving  round  the  latter  mass  of 
heights,  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  southern  drainage.  It  is  navigable, 
excepting  in  summer,  as  far  as  Philippopolis,  170  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
great  hi^way  of  the  northern  plain,  as  before  said,  is  the  Danube, 

4.  Climate* — The  climate  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  on  the 
whole  a  {avouiable  one.  It  becomes  less  so  in  proportion  as  the 
land  rises  to  greater  heights,  and  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  north-east  wind  horn  the  Bnssian  steppes. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  plain  is  especially  a  continental  or  excessive 
one;  the  severe  winter  covers  the  plain  with  deep  snow  for  four  months, 
when  the  Danube  also  is  frozen ;  spring  begins  in  April,  May  is  hot,  July  is 
characterised  by  storms  and  flooded  rivers,  filled  by  the  rains  and  the  melting 
snows ;  autumn  being  fine.  South  of  the  protecting  barrier  of  the  Balkans 
the  myrtle  survives  the  winter,  and  the  orange,  olive,  and  mulberry  thrive. 
The  Albanian  slope  to  the  Adriatic  is  perfectiy  sheltered  ftom  the  cold  north 
winds ;  the  summers  there  are  unbearably  hot,  and  cold  weather  lasts  only 
till  Ifarch.  Snow  seldom  faUs  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  the 
climate  of  these  districts  round  the  j£gean  is  specially  agreeable^  but  the 
Bosporus  has  been  frozen  in  exceptional  winters. 

5.  People. — ^No  part  of  the  world  embraces  snch  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  antagonistic  races — Adatie,  Oreco-Laiin,  Slawmie,  Semdtic — 
as  weU  as  of  languages  and  creeds,  as  this  division  of  Europe.  Of 
the  10,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  this  area,  the  Osmanli  or 
Turks  constitute  only  about  a  fifth  part  (2,000,000).  They  live 
in  compact  masses  only  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country,  as 
round  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  JSgean,  in  the  Rhodope  highland, 
about  Adrianople  in  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast-land  between  the  Bdkans  and  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

1  From  the  Isige  number  of  Greek  monssteries  on  it. 
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After  the  Crimean  war  large  numbers  of  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  allied 
in  race  to  the  Turks,  came  over  the  Black  Sea  to  settle  in  the  Dobnga, 
south  of  the  Danube  mouths,  whence  they  are  extending  westward.  The 
OreekB  (about  1,210,000)  form  the  most  important  element  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  south,  and  extend  round  the  iEgean  to  Constantinople.  The 
western  central  highlands  towards  the  Adriatic  are  occupied  by  the  Albanians 
(1,250,000),  who  are  called  Amauts  by  the  Turks,  Skipetars  by  themselves ; 
they  are  of  Greco-Latin  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  be  Uie  descendants  of  the 
ancient  lUyrians.  From  &e  south  side  of  the  Danube  up  over  the  Balkamw 
to  the  limits  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  districts  on  the  coast  lands  of  the 
iEgean,  live  the  BulgariaiM  (about  2,500,000),  a  people  of  Finnish  (Mongolian) 
origin,  who  migrated  hither  in  the  seventh  century,  gradually  becoming  amal- 
gamated with  Uie  Slavonic  peoples  whom  they  had  conquered,  adopting  tiieir 
language  and  customs. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  purely  Slavonic  division  of  the  peoples  of  this 
zegion  (nearly  2  millions),  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Herxegovinians,  Croats,  and 
Montenegrins  of  the  north-western  highlands.  Among  tiie  more  important  of 
the  minor  elements  of  population  found  in  European  Turkey  are  the 
Ciroaasians  (Cherkesses),  people  of  the  Caucasus  who  crossed  over  into  Turkey 
in  numbers  after  the  conquest  of  their  native  mountains  by  Russia  in  1864  ; 
the  Armenians,  who  are  found  as  well-to-do  traders  in  every  town ;  the 
Oypsies,  who,  true  to  their  nomad  life  and  poverty,  axe  found  scattered  amotng 
the  Bulgarians,  living  in  tents  or  huts  in  summer,  and  digging  themselves  into 
the  ground  in  the  cold  winter ;  and  the  scattered  Jews,  most  numerous  north 
of  the  Danube. 

6.  Beligions. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  religious  divisions  cf 
the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  do  not  correspond  to  those  of 
race.  The  Turks  are  not  the  only  Mohammedans,  for  laige  numbers 
of  the  subject  races — of  the  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Servians 
especially — ^to  escape  oppression,  turned  converts  to  the  creed  of  their 
rulers,  and  have  since  become  fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet  ; 
though  the  ties  of  nationality  seem  to  remain  stronger  than  those 
of  religion* 

Among  the  Bosnians  of  the  north-west,  all  the  nobles  have  become  faithful 
adherents  of  Islam ;  but  there  are  nearly  three  Christians  in  this  division  of 
Europe  for  every  Mohammedan.  The  Orthodox  Cheek  Church,  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  counts  the  greatest  number  of  adherents  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  south,  the  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Slavs  of  the  north- 
west. The  Armenian  Church,  the  Patriarch  of  which  resides  in  Armenia,  and 
the  United  or  Catholic  Armenian,  which  recognises  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  have  also  many  adherents.  Thus  the  Balkan  Peninsula  presents  not 
only  contrasts  between  Turks  and  non-Turks,  but  also  between  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  and  these  again  between  Greeks  and  Catholics. 

Though  the  msjority  of  the  population  of  Turkey  is  Christian,  non- 
Mohammedans  long  remained  under  the  most  cruel  oppression,  and  have  even 
now  obtained  only  the  barest  toleration  under  pressure  firom  the  Christian 
States  of  Europe.  Christians  were  excluded  from  all  official  positions ;  they 
had  no  redress  for  wrongs,  for  the  word  of  a  Christian  had  no  weight  against 
that  of  a  Turk ;  the  possession  of  land  was  also  forbidden  to  them,  and  as 
farmers  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  third  of  the  harvest  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  and  such  heavy  taxes  were  exacted  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
flame  of  insurrection  was  continually  breaking  out  here  and  there.     The 
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European  powers,  held  back  by  jealousy  of  one  another,  looked  on  inactively 
at  these  iniqnities.  Russia  alone,  whether  out  of  purely  philanthropic 
motives  or  not,  was  disposed  to  give  effect  to  her  sympathies  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  allied  to  her  in  race  and  religion,  and  the  resistance  to  these 
efforts  \>j  England,  who  feared  the  presence  of  a  great  power  at  Constantinople 
bet'ween  the  two  most  important  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  brought 
about  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  Russian  aims  were  for  the  time  defeated. 
At  tlie  conclusion  of  this  war  a  scheme  of  Turkish  governmental  reforms  oT 
the  ino6t  liberal  kind  met  the  approval  of  the  European  powers ;  this  docu- 
ment, however,  remained  absolutely  a  dead  letter.  In  1876,  by  mutual 
aisreement  of  the  European  Powers,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  the  reforms  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Powers.  The  rejection  of  these  proposals  by  the  Turkish 
government  brought  about  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  1877,  in  which  all 
the  eastern  region,  except  Constantinople  itself^  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  Congress  of  European  Powers  at  Berlin  the  political 
hoondaries  and  relations  of  the  country  were  greatly  altered. 

7.  Folitioal  Divisions. — Previous  to  the  Russian  invasion 
of  1877-78,  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  formed 
SuTopean  Turkey  with  its  tributary  states.  Several  of  these,  in- 
deed, had  already  gained  freedom  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from 
the  Turkish  rule.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  political  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
reducing  the  area  under  direct  Turkish  rule  to  less  than  half  of  the 
whole,  besides  confirming  the  independence  and  extending  the 
limits  of  several  of  the  formerly  tributary  states. 

The  independence  of  the  state  of  Itonumia,  in  the  great  plain  north  of  the 
Danube,  was  recognised.  South  of  the  Danube  a  new  principality  of  Bulgaria 
was  formed,  embracing  the  country  from  the  river  to  the  crests  of  the  Balkan 
range ;  this  is  a  tributary  principality  with  a  Christian  ruler  elected  by  the 
people,  the  choice  being  confirmed  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  with  the  assent  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

South  of  the  Balkans  a  second  tributary  principality  named  JSasUm 
Rovmelia  was  also  formed.  It  extends  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Rhodope 
mountains,  and  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  upper 
badn  of  the  Maritza  river.  This  province  is  placed  under  a  Christian  governor 
appointed  by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  The  mountain 
state  of  Servia  was  again  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state,  and 
its  limits  were  extended  southward  to  embrace  the  upper  basin  of  the  Morava 
river.  The  freedom  of  Montenegro,  in  the  western  mountains,  was  also  con- 
firmed, and  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  its  territory.  The  small 
port  of  SpUm,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  south  of  the  former  termination 
of  the  Dalmatian  territory,  was  ceded  to  Austria,  which  power  was  also 
charged  with  the  occupation  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  adjoining  her  territory  of  Slavonia,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Nearly  all  Thessaly  and  a  slice  of  Epirus  was  ceded  to  Greece,  as  a  reward 
for  her  abstention  from  wair.  Thus  there  remain  under  direct  Turkish  rule 
only  the  country  called  Rumili  or  Roumelia,  the  old  Roman  or  Byzantine 
land  in  the  south,  embracing  the  greater  parts  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus,  besides  Albania. 
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1.— SERVIA. 

8.  The  little  mountainooB  country  of  Servia,  between,  the 
western  Balkana  and  the  lUyrian  moontainB,  on  each  side  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  Morava  flows  north  to  the  Danube,  is  a  relic  of 
the  great  Servian  monarchy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  fell 
before  the  Turkish  advance.  Its  present  area  (nearly  19,000  scjaare 
nules)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland.  Its  long  straggleB 
for  independence  gained  it  the  right  of  self-government  in  1829,  bat 
it  remained  still  tributary  and  nominally  subject  to  Constantinople 
till  December  1877,  when  it  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Turkey ; 
its  freedom,  as  we  have  seen,  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

9.  Its  present  ruler  is  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  leaders  who 
have  fought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  This  prince,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  holds  the  executive  power  with  his  ministers, 
and  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  "  Sovjet "  or  Senate, 
nominated  by  the  prince,  and  in  the  National  Assembly  or 
'<  SkupdUehina.'' 

10.  The  greater  pert  of  the  country  is  mountainoiu  and  wooded ;  it  if  ftaH 
of  foreets  and  hills,  hedged  fields,  and  finesh  meadows,  forming  pretty  bat  never 
very  grand  landscapes.  The  Servian  moontaineers  in  general  are  lazy  and  hate 
agricnltiirsl  labonr,  so  that  nearly  nine>tenths  of  the  land  is  left  nnder  its 
primitive  fooodi  and  pastures  ;  agricnltore  and  cattle-rearing  are  unimportant, 
but  large  droves  of  surine  are  fed  on  the  aooms  in  tiie  woods,  and  are  driven  to 
market  in  Hungary.  The  mineral  treasures  of  Servia  are  considerable ;  gold, 
copper,  and  xine  occur  in  the  hills  which  reach  towards  the  "  Iron  Gates  "  of 
the  Danube,  and  coal  beds  extend  along  the  river.  The  only  laige  place  is 
the  capital,  the  fortress  of  Bdgrad  (28,000),  on  the  Danube,  which  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries  was  the  central  point  of  contest  between  the  Austriaxia 
and  the  Turks.  It  is  an  important  place  in  the  transit  trade  between  the 
northern  and  southern  countries. 

2.— MONTENEGRO. 

11.  The  first  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  free  itself  from 
Turkish  bondage  was  the  little  principality  which  we  know  by  its 
Venetian  name  McfnUnegto  ;^  with  the  additions  made  to  its  territory 
by  the  treaty  of  1878  it  is  not  as  large  as  Devonshire  with  Corn- 
wall, and  occupies  the  western  mountain  region  from  the  range 
which  culminates  in  Mount  Kom,  to  the  narrow  strip  of  Dalmatian 
territory  which  shuts  it  off  from  Cattaro,  its  natural  harbour,  and 
farther  south  to  the  Adriatic  itselL 

12.  Its  reigning  prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  prince  bishop  who  liberated 

1  The  Turks  call  it  KaradagK  the  Beryians  CMfiMvora,  all  three  meaning  black 
mountains,  firom  the  Servian  chief  CBernoi,  the  black  or  the  rebel,  who  took  reftige  here, 
or  ttom  the  characteristic  dark  forest  which  fbimerlj  covered  the  mountain. 
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the  country  from  the  Turks  in  the  end  of  the  seYenteenth  century,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  virtually  independent  The  people  (about  180,000) 
are  divided  into  forty  tribes,  and  all  the  men  are  trained  as  soldiers.  The 
constitatioii,  last  modified  in  1868,  gives  it  the  fonn  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  Hoapodar  or  prince  having  the  executive^  a  Senate  the  legislative,  power. 
The  senate  meets  at  the  chief  villsge  of  CetinS^  (pron.  Tzetinye).  The  territory 
ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  includes  the  small  fortified  towns 
of  Hikahich  on  ti^e  north  and  PodgoriUa  on  the  south  of  the  old  territory, 
beades  the  more  important  trading  harbours  of  ArUivairi  and  Duldgno  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  These  latter,  however,  have  a  powerful  Albanian  element  in 
their  population. 

3^B0SNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 

13.  The  north-western  mountain  region  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
was  embraced  in  the  Boman  province  of  lUyria,  and  suffered  many 
vicissitudes  after  the  division  of  the  empire.  Previous  to  the  seventh 
centoiy  the  portion  of  it  known  as  Bosnia  was  governed  by  princes 
of  its  own,  called  Bans,  who  became  dependent  on  Hungary.  Con- 
quered afterwards  by  the  Turks,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  1 522.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Turks  also 
mastered  the  southern  portion  of  Croatia.  As  early  as  1466  the 
Herzegovina,^  south  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  which  had  heen  known 
as  the  dukedom  of  Saint  Saha  under  the  Venetian  rule,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  advancing  Turkish  invaders,  and  after  being  the 
battlefield  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, was  finally  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz  in  1697. 

These  three  conquered  territories  were  formed  into  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bosnia,  the  hereditary  chiefs  being  deprived  of  their 
prerogatives  and  of  most  of  their  revenues.  Since  that  time  the 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  constant  disturbances  and  re- 
bellions by  the  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers.  So  unstable  has  been 
the  Turkish  power  in  this  territory,  that  the  Congress  of  European 
powers  at  Berlin  in  1878  agreed  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  to  their  administration  for 
an  undefined  fixture  period  by  the  Austrian  government. 

14.  The  country  li  entirely  covered  with  well-wooded  mountain  ranges, 
with  well-watered  valleys  between,  on  which  grain  and  finite  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Game  and  fish  abound,  and  the  country  is  celebrated  for  its 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  honey  bees.  Though  the  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
fiom  its  disturbed  condition  these  have  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected,  nor 
are  there  any  good  roads  or  any  considerable  manufiustures  in  the  land.  The 
population  is  for  the  most  part  Slavonic  (Bosnians,  Croats,  Morlachs),  and 
their  Bosnian  language,  somewhat  different  ft-om  the  Servian,  has  been  pre- 
8er?ed  pure,  the  Turkish  never  having  passed  into  general  use.  In  appearance 
the  Bosnians  are  tall  and  strong,  with  fine  expressive  features  and  dignified 
bearing. 

1  That  is  the  Herxog-thum  or  dukedoni. 
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Their  towiu  are  generally  divided  into  three  portions — ^the  Orad^  or  dtadel ; 
the  VaroSf  or  walled  town  proper,  often  surrounded  by  walls  and  (itches  ;  and 
the  Mahala  or  PalankOy  or  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes. 

16.  Serai'BosnUf  or  Sarayevo,  is  the  largest  town  (21,000),  and  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  in 
the  country.  Travnikf  north-west  of  it,  is  an  important  fortress ;  and  Bctnya- 
luha,^  on  the  border  of  Turkish  Croatia,  is  the  most  beautifully  situated  piaoe 
in  the  territory.  JSvomik,  on  the  boundary  river  Drina  on  the  east,  is  aknoat 
entirely  a  Servian  town  trading  largely  in  timber.  Mostar,  on  the  Narenta, 
is  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  all  this 
region,  with  high  strong  quadrangular  towers  at  each  end  forming  a  single 
arch  over  the  river.'  Treiinye,  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  country  not  flo- 
from  the  port  of  Ragusa,  is  surrounded  by  old  Servian  fortifications. 

EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 

4.— BULGARIA  AND  EASTERN  ROUMELIA. 

1.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  two  large  territories  have  been  re- 
moved from  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to 
be  formed  into  tributary  principalities  enjoying  the  right  of  self- 
government.  These  are  Bvlgaria  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Bal- 
kans to  the  Danube,  and  Ecutem  Jtoumdia  on  the  southern  descent 
to  the  basin  of  the  Maritza  in  Thrace. 

2.  The  province  of  the  Danube  or  Bulgaria,  ancient  Moesia,  is  a  fertile 
agricultural  country,  watered  by  the  Isker,  Osma,  Yantra,  and  Lom,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube,  growing  maize  and  wheat,  and  able  to  export  large 
quantities  of  these  by  the  port  of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  rearing  of  herds 
of  cattie  and  sheep  it  is  not  so  prosperous  as  Walachia  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube.  Buffaloes  drag  the  native  carts  here  as  in  Italy.  The  Bulgarian 
peasants  are  thicker  set  than  the  Romanians,  lean  and  muscular,  wearing  a 
cubara  or  sheepskin  cap  in  place  of  the  fez.  Though  of  Finnish  origin,  their 
customs  and  language  have  become  entirely  those  of  the  Slavonic  people  whom 
they  conquered.     Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

8.  The  important  towns  of  Bulgaria  firom  west  to  east  are,  Widin,  a  busy 
trading  town  on  the  Danube  near  the  Servian  frontier ;  Sofia  on  a  fine  plain 
beside  the  river  Isker  in  the  south-west,  formerly  capital  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vince ;  Nicopdis^  on  the  Danube  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osma ;  Plevna^  south- 
west of  it,  memorable  for  its  siege  in  1877 ;  Sistova,  a  trading  town  on  the 
Danube ;  TimovOf  south  of  it,  the  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings  before  the 
Turkish  conquest ;  Rustchuk,  the  most  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
town  on  the  Danube  ;  ShunUa,  a  strong  natural  fortress  ;  and  Vartui,  the  port 
of  the  country  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  only  railway  as  yet  constructed  in 
Bulgaria  unites  the  three  last-named  places. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  newly-formed  principality  of  Bulgaria  was 
determined  by  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Timova,  the  old  Bulgarian  capital 
in  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  new  State  pays  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and 
bears  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  empire,  but  has  a  Christian  government 
and  a  militia  of  its  own,  and  its  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed. 

1  Banyaluka  =  Bath  meadow, 
s  The  name  Mostar  is  thus  probably  derived  firom  JHosUiri  =  old  bridge. 
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5.  Eastern  Roumdia  is  formed  out  of  the  provinces  of  Slivno  and  Philip- 
popolis,  with  part  of  that  of  Adrianople,  and  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Maritza  and  of  its  tributary  the  Tunja,  extending  also  eastward  of  the  latter 
to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  round  the  Gulf  of  Burgas.  With  the  exception 
of  the  portion  of  the  Rhodope  plateau  which  faUs  within  it,  the  whole  of  this 
is  a  charming  country  of  undulating  ridges  covered  with  green  vegetation. 
Alon^  the  base  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Balkan,  on  the  north  of  it,  lies  the 
Tose-growing  country,  in  which  most  of  the  fsimous  attar  of  roses  is  made. 

6.  The  population  in  this  newly  carved  out  principality  is  also  for  the 
most  part  Bulgarian.  The  chief  towns  zx^^Philippipolis^  on  the  Upper 
Maritza,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  here  for  boats.  This  ancient  town  was 
founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  taken  in  1860  by 
the  Turks.  Kezanlik,  on  the  Tunja,  at  the  base  of  the  Balkan,  and  Slivno,  or 
Islimye,  farther  east,  also  close  to  the  steep  face  of  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
are  both  great  centres  of  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  attar  of  roses.  Burgas, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea  coast,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  new  province. 

7.  Eastern  Roumelia  is  now  a  self-legislating  province  under  a  Christian 
governor-general  appointed  by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  has  its  own  militia.  The  Turkish  Government,  however, 
retains  the  right  of  occupying  certain  strategical  positions  within  it. 


5.— TURKEY  PEOPER. 

1.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula— extending 
south  of  the  new  boundaries  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  to  the  JSgean,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora 
to  the  Straits  of  Otranto— is  still  under  direct  Turkish  authority. 

2.  Government. — Here  the  Sultan  is  ruler,  and  his  will  is  absolute  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book 
of  {he  Mohammedans.  He  acts  through  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  head  of  the 
temporal  government  and  president  of  the  state  council  of  the  SvhUme  Porte  ;^ 
and  through  the  M'ufH,  or  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  head  of  the  Church  and  chief 
of  the  **  Ulemaa,**  a  body  which  includes  the  cleigy  and  the  chief  fonctionaries 
of  the  law,  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  on  which  all  laws,  civil  and  religious, 
are  based. 

3.  DivisionB. — The  whole  Turkish  Empire  is  divided  into 
vilayets  or  governments,  each  under  a  vcUi  who  represents  the 
Sultan,  and  each  subdivided  into  SanjcJcs  or  provinces.  Of  these 
divisions  there  are  eight  on  the  mainland  of  European  Turkey 
{Constantinople,  Adrianople^  SdUmica  or  Seknik,  KossovOj  Monastir, 
Skadar  or  Scutari,  Yanina  and  Serfije  in  northern  Thessaly),  and 
one  insular,  the  island  of  Crete  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  older 
divisions  of  the  country  are,  however,  more  generally  known. 
These  are  Thrace,  the  south-eastern  region  between  the  Balkans 
and  Rhodope,  across  the  vaUey  of  the  Maritza ;  Macedonia,  between 

1  Turkish,  Fam ;  Bulgarian,  Plawdk 
*  So  named  in  allusion  to  the  eastern  cnstom  of  diroensing  Justice  at  the  gate— firom 
the  lofty  gateway  of  the  Seraglio  or  palace  at  Constantmople  opposite  which  the  Grand 
Vizier  resides. 
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the  Bhodope,  the  Skhar  Dagh,  and  the  JSgean ;  J^nrw^  on  the 
western  dopes  of  the  Pindus  range;  and  Albaniaf  the  western 
mountain  region  south  of  Servia. 

4.  FrodaotB  and  Industries. — Turkey  is  a  country  of 
great  natural  resources,  but  few  similarly  gifted  parts  of  the  earth  are 
so  much  neglected.  The  greater  part  of  the  population,  as  may  be 
understood  from  the  forcing  paragraphs,  has  no  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  ;  labour,  capital,  and  roads  are  yeiy  deficient. 

More  than  half  the  area  is  arable  land  or  meadow,  but  little  more  is 
eultlTated  than  is  neoesaary  to  aapply  the  requirements  of  the  people  them- 
selres.  Yet  the  land  yields  so  plentifully  that  every  Turkish  harbour 
exports  grain ;  the  olive  is  more  especially  coltiTated  in  the  maritime  districts^ 
and  oUve  oU  is  the  staple  product  of  the  island  of  Crete ;  the  vine  is  gzown  and 
wine  is  made  almost  everywhere  in  a  rough  way ;  cotton  is  an  important  pro> 
duct  of  the  southern  districts  and  of  Crete.  The  forests  give  abundant 
timber,  and  are  the  haunts  of  the  bear  and  woll  The  riches  of  the  people 
are  chiefly  in  their  cattle  ;  the  Kone  is  carefully  reared,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
Arabian ;  eheq^  give  clothing  for  all  the  people,  the  wool  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  being  specially  valued.  Though  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  salt  are  pre- 
sent, scarcely  any  milling  is  carried  on. 

6.  Turkey  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  manufactures,  though  these  are 
of  no  great  extent  or  importance.  Wool  is  woven  into  rough  doth  all  orer 
the  land,  and  the  Turkish  carpets  are  famous ;  ropes  for  the  Turkish  ships 
are  made  from  native  hemp ;  silk-weaving  flourishes  in  Constantinople  and 
Salonica ;  guns  are  made  and  cannon  founded  in  the  Bosporus  suburbs  of 
the  capitaL  The  trades  of  saddlers,  swordsmiths,  barbers,  and  bsthmen  are 
restricted  to  Turks. 

6.  Boads  and  communication  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  de&dent  in 
Turkey,  so  that  the  difficult  transport  of  goods  is  maintained  chiefly  by  pack 
animals ;  and  riding  Tatars  or  couriers  maintain  a  system  of  posts.  It  is 
only  since  1M5  that  any  railways  have  been  made  in  Turicey.  There  are 
now  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  the  chief  lines  being 
those  from  Constantinople  through  Adrianople  and  Fhilippopolis  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Maritza ;  from  Salonica  to  Uskub  at  the  base  of  the  Skhar 
Dagh ;  and  from  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube  by  the- natural  fortress  of  Shumla 
to  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Varna. 

7.  Constcmtinaple,  the  capital  (600,000),  the  ancient  Byzantium 
(Stamboul  of  the  Turks),  takes  its  name  from  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth 
century.  Secure  and  enchanting  in  position,  commanding  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  traffic  of  two  seas,  its  natural 
facilities  for  trade  raised  it  to  its  great  eminence  in  the  East 

The  narrow  arm  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Odden  Horn,  bordering  the  pro- 
montory on  which  the  city  proper,  terminating  in  the  send  or  palaoe- 
enclosure,  is  built,  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  the  laigest 
vessels,  and  is  visited  by  about  20,000  ships  in  the  year.  Across  this, 
bridges  lead  to  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  OtUata,  the  European  or  Prankish 
quarter,  with  the  palaces  of  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  beyond  which,  along 
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the  BcMpons,  lie  suburb  after  snbnrb  to  Boyukderet  where  the  fortificationB 
b^gin  which  gnard  the  outlet  of  the  ttrait  to  the  Black  Sea. 

StUonioa  or  Selanik,  at  the  head  of  its  gulf  in  the  ifigean,  is,  after  Constant- 
inople, the  largest  town  and  the  most  fi«quented  port  of  Turkey,  sending  out 
grain  and  woo^  silk  and  tobacco.  Adrianople  ^  is  the  depdt  and  trading-place 
of  the  broad  yaUey  of  Thrace.  The  railway  north-west  from  Salonica  leads  to 
Uskuh,  at  the  south-east  base  of  the  Skhtf  Dagh.  Pritrmdi  or  Prisren,  at 
the  north-west  base  of  that  range  in  Albania,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  busiest 
towns  of  European  Turkey ;  north  of  it  is  PrM;tma^  the  most  important 
town  of  old  Serbia  or  Dardania.  In  Epirus,  near  the  borders  of  Greece, 
TaaUna  ia  the  chief  place. 

8.  The  island  of  Crete  (8820  square  miles)  might  be  compared  in  length 
to  the  distance  from  London  to  York.  Serenl  groups  of  high  mountains  rise 
along  its  length,  culminating  in  the  central  MowiU  Ida,  Its  climate  is  a  very 
pleasant  one ;  olive  woods  cover  many  of  the  slopes,  and  vines  and  southern 
fruits  are  abundant  Its  staple  product  is  olive  oiL  The  language  of  both 
Christians  and  Moslems  in  the  island  is  modem  Greek. 

Megalo  Kaeiron,  or  Ccmdia,  on  the  north  coast,  a  fortified  town  founded  by 
the  SftTf^i'afipa,  is  the  largest  place.  Canea,  near  the  western  extremity,  also 
on  the  north  coast,  is  the  best  port  of  the  island.  A  little  east  of  it  is  the 
bay  of  Suda,  in  which  the  Turkish  Government  has  been  constructing  a  Medi- 
terranean naval  station  and  arsenal  since  1869. 


6.— EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

1.  We  have  already  come  upon  Slamonic  peoples  living  within 
the  political  limits  of  the  Gkrman  Empire,  in  greater  nombeis 
within  the  Anstro-Hungaiian  monarchy,  as  subjects  of  the  Turks 
in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  under  independent 
princes  of  their  own  race  in  the  recently  freed  States  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  In  Russia  alone,  however,  have  the  Slavonic  peoples 
raised  themselves  to  the  position  of  a  great  European  power,  incor- 
porating other  nationalities  with  their  own. 

2.  Extent  and  Conflgniration. — It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  territory  of  European  Russia  (nearly  2  million 
square  miles)  if  it  is  remembered  that  it  covers  a  space  which  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  imited  extent  of  all  the  other  states  of 
Europe  that  we  )iave  been  describing.  If  we  measure  its  vast  area 
by  that  of  England,  we  find  that  it  is  nearly  40  times  greater. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north  to  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south  the  distance  is  1700  miles.  From  the  western  border  where 
Russia  touches  upon  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ro- 
mania, to  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Ural  belt  on  the  east,  the  great  plaiQ 
has  a  width  of  about  1400  miles,  or  six  times  the  distance  between  London 
and  Newcastle.  Vast  as  this  territory  is,  it  forms  little  moie  than  a  fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  huge  Empire  commanded  by  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

8.  The  general  features  and  climate  of  this  vast  region,  which  occupies  the 


Founded  by  the  emperor  Hadzian. 
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body  of  Europe  as  the  other  states  do  its  peninsular  members,  have  aJreadj 
been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent  (pp.  155-167).  It  may 
suffice  to  recall  here  the  general  lowness  of  the  country.  Within  its  higb 
borders  of  the  Caucasus  range  on  the  south  and  the  Ural  on  the  east,  the  only 
part  of  its  surface  that  attains  a  height  of  over  a  thousand  feet  is  the  little 
group  of  the  Valdai  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Volga.  The  main  divisions  at  iu 
landscape  are  the  frozen,  treeless  tundras  of  its  Arctic  coast-lands  ;  the  rock 
and  lake  plateau  of  Finhmd  ;  the  immense  central  forest  region,  the  cultiTated 
parts  of  which  supply  Europe  with  grain  ;  and  the  treeless  sujipes,  which  lie 
across  the  south  of  the  plain  from  the  saline  borders  of  the  noithem  Caspiia 
towards  Romania  on  the  west.  While  recalling  also  the  magnificent  system  of 
natural  waterways  that  ramifies  over  the  huge  plain  (Volga,  Dnieper,  etc),  it  ii 
important  to  remember  the  disadviintage  which  Russian  commerce  sufTera,  is 
comparison  with  that  of  peninsular  Europe,  in  having  its  seas  on  every  side 
— ^the  Arctic,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea  coasts  and  those  of  the  Caspian — closed 
by  ice,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  during  its  rigorous  continental  winter. 

4.  People. — Tlie  enormous  extent  of  Bossia  is  more  thinly 
peopled  than  almost  any  other  ipaxt  of  Europe  ;  on  an  average  it  has 
only  about  36  people  to  a  square  mile  of  surfiAoe.  England  in 
comparison  is  more  than  ten  times  as  well  peopled ;  France  more 
than  five  times.  About  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants (7  4  J  millions)  are  of  Slavonic  race. 

The  dominant  Russian  division  of  the  Slav  peoples  appears  in  three 
main  sections  :  the  Oreai  Russians  (34^  millions)  of  tiie  centre  and  north  of 
the  country  ;  the  lAUU  or  Malo  Russians  (14  millions)  (slso  called  Ruthens, 
or  Russnlaks,  or  Red  Russians)  of  the  Ukraine  ^  on  the  south-west,  to  wbom 
belong  the  Cossacks  or  Eazaks  (=  armed  horsemen)  of  the  lower  Don  region 
in  the  south  ;  and  the  White  Russians  (34  millions)  in  the  western  provinces. 
West  of  the  last  named,  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  live  the  Pcles  (4)  miUiom), 
and  on  the  borders  of  Romania,  in  the  south-west,  a  small  proportioii  of 
Bulgarians.  Allied  in  race  to  the  Slavonic  peoples  are  the  blue-eyed  and  fair- 
skinned  Lithuanians  (Litvani),  with  the  kindrtKl  Letts  and  Shmudes  (Samogi- 
tians)  beside  them,  who  are  mixed  with  Finnish  blood  (24  millions). 

Most  important  in  point  of  numbers  among  the  non-Slav  races  included 
in  the  political  division  of  Ehiropean  Russia  are  the  fiiir-haired  ftimui 
peoples  '  (over  4  millions),  who  occur  in  a  western,  or  Baltic,  and  an  eastern 
division  ;  the  former  includes  the  Ests,  Chudes,  and  Livs  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, the  Earelians,  Suomif  and  Qtumes  of  Finland,  and  the  Lapps  (who 
call  themselves  Sahmelads)  farther  north  ;  the  latter,  the  Siryans,  Pennyaku, 
and  Votyaks  towards  the  Ural,  and  the  Cheremis  and  Mordvins  of  the  middle 
Volga  basin. 

Scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  Finns  are  the  peoples  of  TuMsk  origin 
within  Russia.  To  these  belong  the  Tatars  of  Kazan  ;  the  Nogal  Tatan  of 
the  Crimea  in  the  south,  and  the  Eirgiz  on  the  Caspian.  The  Bashkirs,  Chuvuh, 
and  others,  in  the  southern  Ural,  are  tatarised  Finns.  The  Kalmueks  may  be 
taken  as  the  purest  type  of  the  Mongols ;  they  are  short,  swarthy,  broad- 
shouldered  horsemen,  black-haired  and  black-eyed,  the  eyes  slanting  do«ii 

1  Ukraine  (Slav.,  a  frontier  country  or  march),  a  name  first  given  by  the  PoIm  to  tbe 
frontier  counny  towards  the  Tatars,  afterwards  to  the  fertile  regions  on  both  aides  of 
the  middle  Dnieper. 

3  The  name  Fiwn  ia  of  foreign  origin.  The  people  call  themselves  SicamelaiMt  s  lake 
or  fen  people,  in  reference  to  weir  lake-studded  country. 
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iowmrdfl  the  flat  nose.  In  the  tundra  region  of  the  Arctic  shores  dwell  the 
dwarfed  Samofed  pagans,  the  original  people  of  all  the  northern  Asiatic  pliun, 
now  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  icy  sea,  living  by  hunting  and  by  their  rein- 
deer herds.  Jews  (about  two  millions)  are  most  numerous  in  Poland  and  in 
the  aouth-westem  provinces  between  that  country  and  the  Black  Sea ;  amongst 
foreigners  the  most  prominent  place  is  held  by  the  Oermans  (nearly  a  million) 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  by  the  Swedes  of  Finland. 

5.  Heligion. — Nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  people  of  BuBsia 
are  Christians^  and  of  these  by  iax  the  larger  proportion  belong  to 
the  Rtuso-Greek  Church,  the  establiBhed  one  of  the  State,  which 
separated  from  the  Byzantine  Patriarchate  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

*It  differs  from  the  dJhorch  of  Bome  in  denying  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  in  prohibiting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
authorising  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

The  Emperor  is  the  defender  of  the  Church,  and  executes  the  judgments 
of  its  Synod,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  former  Patriarch.  No  member  of 
the  Basso-Greek  Church  may  renoimce  lus  creed,  on  pain  of  detention  for  life  in 
a  convent.  Among  the  minor  religious  bodies  in  Russia,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  have  their  greatest  number  of  adherents  in  Poland,  come  first ;  the  Jewish 
tradeTB  of  Poland  and  the  south-western  provinces,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
settle  in  Russia  proper,  next  in  numbers;  then  the  Protestants,  who  are 
found  chiefly  in  tilie  Baltic  provinces  nearest  to  Germany ;  Armenians,  in 
the  south.  Followers  of  the  rites  of  Shamanism,  the  ancient  belief  of  the 
north  Asiatic  tribes,  sacrificing  animals  to  propitiate  evil  demons,  and  of 
Lounaism,  the  corrupt  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  occur  in  smaller  numbers  along 
the  Asiatic  border.  These  are  the  broad  religious  divisions  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  towns  which  are  as  diversified  in  the  religion 
of  their  inhabitants  as  in  the  languages  spoken  in  them.  Astrakhan,  for 
example,  has  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Armenian  churches, 
many  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  a  Lama  temple.  On  Fridays  the  Tatars  go 
to  mosque;  on  Saturday  the  black  silk  kaftans  of  the  Jews  appear;  on 
Sunday  the  Greek  *'  kolakolniks"  or  belfries  ring  out 

6.  SdtLoation. — From  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  on- 
ward till  1861,  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bussia 
were  »«/»,  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  to  private  individuals. 
By  imperial  decree  in  that  year,  coming  into  force  in  1863,  serfdom 
was  abolished.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  masses  Y>f  the  people  in  Bussia  are  without  education.  That  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1860  only  two  out  of  every  hundred  recruits  for  the 
army  could  read  and  write,  in  1870  eleven  per  cent  were  found 
to  have  these  acquirements. 

Finland  is  in  advance  of  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  in  respect  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  possesses  a  separate  system  ;  but  the  rest  of  European  Russia  is 
now  dirided  into  educational  districts,  which  correspond  to  the  seats  of  the 
Russian  universities  at  Moscow  (the  oldest,  1755),  at  Dorpat,  and  St,  Peters- 
burg, in  the  Baltic  provinces ;  at  Vilna  and  Warsaw  in  the  west ;  at  Kie/, 
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Kharkoft  and  Odesta^  in  the  south-west ;  and  at  Kamn  in  the  east ;  anid  oon- 
siderable  sams  are  devoted  by  the  Gorernment  to  pnbllo  instraetion. 

7.  Rnssian  became  a  written  language  only  in  die  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
when  the  dialect  of  Great  Russia  obtained  the  supremacy,  and  was  first  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  old  Slavic.  It  has  a  very  rich  vocabulary,  and  is  spoken 
most  purely  about  Moscow.  The  Polish  language  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  branches  of  the  Slavic,  and  surpasses  all  others  in  euphony  and  in 
Imvity.  The  Finnish  language  presents  striking  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Tatars ;  it  has  a  considerable  literature,  and  the  use  of  it  is  enooor- 
aged  by  the  Russian  government. 

8.  Gk>Temxnent. — ^Rtusia  is  an  absolute  hereditaiy  monarchy. 
The  adminutration  of  the  empire  ia  entrusted  to  fonr  great  oonncilB, 
which  centre  in  the  private  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor. 

The  first  of  these,  the  "Council  of  the  Bmpire,"  has  departments  of  legislA- 
ture,  civil  administration,  and  finance ;  the  second,  the  **DireeUng  Senate,"  is 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  the  empire,  and  sits  partly  at  St.  Petersbuxs, 
partly  at  Moscow ;  the  third,  the  *'  Holy  Synod,**  superintends  the  reUgioiu 
affairs  of  the  empire ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  '* Council  of  Mimeten**  (of  foreign 
affairs,  war,  navy,  interior,  public  works,  etc)  The  grand-duchy  of  Finland 
has  a  partly  independent  government,  'Under  a  senate  nominated  by  the 
"  Emperor  Grand-Duke,"  and  chosen — one  half  from  the  nobles  of  Finland, 
half  from  the  citizens  and  peasants.  The  government  of  Poland  was  alwo- 
lutely  incorporated  with  that  of  Russia  in  1868. 

The  old  ill-built  and  purely  Russian  capital,  Moscow  (602,000),  with  its 
Kremlin^  or  citadel  (like  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  or  the  Capitol  of  Rome), 
may  be  compared  to  the  heart  of  the  country ;  SL  Petersburg  (668,000),  the 
modem  capital,  a  city  of  palaces  and  officials,  on  the  Neva,  protected  by  its 
island  fortress  of  Kronstadt,  li  like  the  eye  of  Russia,  which  mirrors  its^ 
in  and  copies  the  outer  world  of  western  Europe. 

9.  Folitioal  DiviBionB.  —  For  adminiBtrative  pnrposea  the 
empire  ia  divided  into  general  govemmentB  or  viceroyalties,  govern- 
ments (60  in  European  Russia),  and  districts.  The  most  widely 
recognised  divisions  of  the  country  are,  however,  those  which  have 
been  previously  indicated,  viz. — 

OrecU  Ruaeia  (Muscovy) — All  the  central  and  northern  regions 
to  the  Arctic  shores.     Chief  towns — Moscow,  Tula. 

Little  Rusna,  or  the  Ukraine — In  the  south-west  Chief  town — 
Kief  (Kiyef). 

Eastern  Russia.  Chief  towns — ^Astrakhan,  Kazan,  Samara,  Saratof. 

South  RvMia — ^Along  the  Black  Sea.  Chief  towns — Odessa, 
Nikolayef,  Kishenel 

Western  Russia — Including  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  other  par> 
tions  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland.     Chief  town — ^Vilna. 

The  Baltic  Provinces — The  coast-lands  of  the  Qulfis  of  Finland 
and  Riga.     CJhief  towns — St.  Petersburg,  Revel,  Riga. 

The  Orand-Duchy  of  Finland — In  the  north-west,  next  Scan- 
dinavia.    CJhief  towns — ^Wiborg,  Helsingfors,  Abo. 

Poland — In  the  west,  next  Qermany.     Chief  town — Warsaw. 
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10.  Products  and  Industries. — ^Excepting  along  the  Tundra 
belt  on  the  Arctic  coasts,  in  Finland,  and  in  the  saline  Steppes  of 
the  south-east,  the  cultivation  of  grain  extends  all  over  the  great 
Russian  plains. 

Rye  and  barley,  oats  and  flax,  are  the  chief  crops  in  the  north ;  wheat  and 
▼inea,  hemp  and  tobacco,  the  products  of  the  centre  and  the  south.  The 
south  central  gOYemmenta,  extendiog  from  the  Upper  Oka  to  the  Ukraine  on 
the  Dnieper,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  granary  of  Russia,  for  they  produce  a 
third  of  all  its  com  supply.  Russia  is  thus  most  Important  of  all  as  a  gndn- 
prodncing  country :  iU  foregta  extend  over  about  40  per  cent  of  the  surface- 
pine,  and  fir,  and  birch  in  the  north ;  oak  and  elm  and  lime  in  the  centre 
and  south ;  and  their  timber  is  sent  down  the  Nlemen  and  Vistula  to  ti^e 
Baltic,  and  to  Arkhaogel  in  the  White  Sea,  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
supply  of  western  Europe.  In  Russia  itself  the  larger  proportion  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood.  The  Steppes  of  the  south  are  the  great  pastoral  lands  of 
Ruaaia,  which  possess  more  than  46  millions  of  sAe^p,  most  of  them  yielding 
fine  wool ;  and  fully  20  millions  each  of  eattie  and  hones.  Russian  leather 
is  famous.  Svnns  are  also  kept  in  very  large  numbers  all  over  the  land: 
the  export  of  bristles  and  brushes  from  Russia  is  very  large.  Reindeer  form 
the  wealth  of  the  Lapps  and  Samoyeds  in  the  north ;  oamils  of  the  Tatars  in 
the  south-eastern  Steppes.  Hunting  the  bear,  woll^  fox,  and  deer,  and  trap- 
ping the  sable  in  the  forests  for  their  skins,  give  employment  to  many  :  the 
Caspian,  as  well  as  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Blade  Sea,  and  the  great  rivers,  are  rich 
vajiah — ^tunny,  sturgeon,  salmon,  anchovy.  Most  caviare  is  made  at  Astrakhan 
on  the  Caspian.  The  great  mining  region  of  European  Russia  is  the  Ural  belt, 
which  yields  a  greater  provision  of  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
platinum — ^than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  basin  of  the 
Donetz,  a  tributary  of  the  lower  Don  in  the  south,  in  the  Vistula  basin  in 
Poland,  round  Moscow,  and  in  the  Ural,  but  the  yield  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Britain  or  Belgium.  The  lakes  round  tiie  north  of  the 
Caspian  depression  (Lake  Elton  especially)  yield  saU  in  great  quantity. 

11.  Manufaotures. — ^Agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  em- 
ploy about  76  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  manufactures 
only  about  15  per  cent ;  and  almost  all  the  workers  are  peasants, 
who  torn  to  these  occupations  while  the  long  winter  holds  the 
land. 

Most  manufactures  are  clustered  round  St  Petertbwrg  and  Moscow^  where 
the  largest  cotton  and  silk  factories  are  foimd.  Flax-spinning  and  the  manu- 
facture of  rough  linen  and  hemp,  and  especially  of  sailcloth  and  ropes,  is  im- 
portant and  wide-spread,  not  only  in  the  seaports,  but  in  several  of  the  inland 
towns.  Most  important  of  all  the  metal  industries  are  the  ironworks  of 
Perm  in  the  Ural  region,  of  Petersburg,  and  of  Poland.  The  imperial  cannon- 
foundry  is  at  Petrotavodskf  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Onega. 

12.  Trade. — Towards  western  Europe  Russia  sends  out  raw 
products,  receiving  hack  manufactured  goods :  towards  Asia  its 
relations  are  exactly  reversed.  The  great  navigable  rivers  facilitate 
traffic  to  the  seaports  in  summer ;  in  winter  all  the  coasts  are 
closed ;  but  just  at  that  time  the  snow  covering  the  land  renders 
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the  transport  of  goods  over  it  in  sledges  an  easy  matter,  bo  tliat 
inland  communications  are  busiest  at  this  season. 

The  roads  of  th«  empire  are  well  maintained,  and  since  the  fint  little 
railway  was  finished  at  Petersburg  in  1888,  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  iron  way 
have  been  extended  oyer  the  European  part  of  the  empire.  Trsde  with 
Europe  passes  mainly  through  the  ports  of  the  Baltic — St,  Petenfmrg,  Knm- 
stadtt  Riga  (108,000),  and  Retfel ;  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  south— Odessa 
(186,000),  Taganrog  (the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Don),  Itotk/9  and 
Berdiamk ;  and  through  Arkhangei,  on  the  White  Sea  in  the  north ;  but 
also  to  a  luge  extent  across  the  western  land  frontier  through  Germany  and 
Austria,  mahily  by  two  great  highways  of  commerce  which  unite  Petenboig 
and  Moeoow  with  Warmw  (309,000).  The  great  eastern  highway  to  Siberia, 
often  crowded  with  endless  caravans,  passes  fh>m  Moscow,  through  Kazan  on 
the  Volga,  across  the  Ural  at  the  fortified  mining  town  of  Ekaierinburg  :  the 
chief  soutii-easteni  routes  cross  the  Volga  at  sianara  (51,000)  and  Saraio/ 
(85,000),  to  pass  by  Orenburg  to  southern  Asia.  Through  Attrakhan  and 
by  the  Caspian,  trade  with  Persia  is  maintained. 

13.  Within  the  country  exchanges  are  effected  at  great  annual 
fairSf  each  of  which  draws  to  it  a  busy  concourse  from  all  sides. 

The  largest  of  these,  the  greatest  fair  in  the  world,  is  held  at  Nitkni- 
Nofogorodf  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  nominally  from  tiie 
15th  of  July  till  the  15th  of  August,  though  its  yast  business  cannot  be 
restricted  within  these  limits.  Merchants  (Persians,  Hindus,  Chinese), 
strangers,  to  the  number  of  about  200,000,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  th&  fair,  to  which  yast  quantities  of  goods  of  eyery  kind  are  brought— tea, 
silks,  skins  and  furs,  prints,  woollens,  etc.  The  fair  of  Irbit,  beyond  Ekater- 
inburg, on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  in  the  goyernment  of  Perm,  for  Siherian 
produce  chiefly,  held  in  February  and  Maroh,  is  the  next  in  importance.  The 
great  wool  fair  and  horse  market  held  at  JiCAaribo/ (101,000),  in  the  Ukraine, 
stands  next ;  about  80,000  sledges  come  oyer  the  snow  to  this  winter  fair. 
KUhenef  (102,000),  near  the  Dniester,  in  Bessarabia,  nearest  to  the  Romanian 
plain  (chiefly  Jewish),  is  another  great  trading  town  of  the  Steppe  region, 
owning  immense  herds,  and  dealing  laigely  in  wheat  and  tallow. 

14.  European  Russia  has  nineteen  fortnutB  of  the  first  rank,  its  great 
arsenals  being  those  of  PeterAurg^  and  its  guarding  fortress  of  the  island  of 
Krondadt;  of  JCiu/ (127,000),  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  Ukraine  ;  and  J^ikolaf^, 
the  strongly  fortified  nayal  port  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bug,  not  far  fh>m  the  great  grain  port  of  Odessa.  The  harbour  of  Sevastopol^ 
in  the  south  of  the  ^mea,  was  formerly  the  great  Russian  fortress  and 
nayal  station  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and 
Fnach  in  the  memorable  siege  of  1854-55,  and  by  die  subsequent  treaty  of 
Paris  its  military  works  an  not  to  be  restored. 


ASIA— GENERAL. 


1.  AsiA,^  the  mam  mass  of  the  great  continent  of  the  old  world 
(the  East,  the  Levant,  the  Oriental  or  morning  land,  in  contrast  to 
the  Occidental  or  evening  land  of  Europe  in  ti^e  west),  is  of  surpass- 
ing interest  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  of  all  religion, 
wisdom,  and  civilisation.  Its  enormous  area  (17,210,000  square 
miles)  spreads  out  over  nearly  five  times  the  extent  of  the  great 
western  promontory  of  Europe,  and  forms  a  third  of  all  the  land  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Between  Cape  Romania,  the  tenninal  point  of  the  Malay  peninsola,  which 
runs  sonth  into  the  wann  Indian  Ocean,  and  Cape  Chdyuskin,  which  jnts 
into  the  ice-ooyered  Arctic  Sea  in  the  far  north,  there  lies  an  overland  jonmey 
of  5S00  miles ;  and  from  the  nazrow  water-line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  joining  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  separating  Ada  from  Africa,  to  where  £a9t 
Cape,  only  36  miles  distant  firom  the  American  shores,  runs  ont  to  form 
Bering  Strait,  and  to  divide  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Arctic  Sea,  one 
mi^t  travel  by  land  for  6700  miles,  or  for  more  than  a  qnarter  of  the  distance 
romid  the  g^obe. 

2.  Whilst  the  low-lying  northern  side  of  Asia  next  the  Arctic 
Sea  is  comparatively  even  in  outline,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  correspond  remarkably  to 
the  branching  form  of  Europe. 

Here,  as  there,  three  well-marked  sonthem  peninsolas  appear— those  of 
Arabia,  of  Hindusikan,  and  Farther  India :  here,  also,  the  amount  of  dismem- 
bennent  increases  towards  the  east.  Arabia,  like  Spain,  is  most  compact, 
and  has  the  fewest  islands  ronnd  its  shores.  Ceylon  recalls  Sicily,  and 
Farther  India,  like  Greece,  is  the  most  broken  of  the  three,  with  Malacca  for 
its  Peloponessos,  and  the  Great  East  Indiim  Archipelago  for  its  Cyclades  and 
Sporades,  with  directions  reversed :  on  the  eastern  front  Eamtchatka,  enclosing 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  resembles  the  larger  Scandinavian  peninsula,  with  the 
smaller  Baltic  ;  Japan,  with  its  enclosed  waters,  the  British  Isles  with  their 
Ncnrtii  Sea.  Bat  the  East  and  Yellow  Seas  of  China,  within  the  Corea,  and 
the  South  China  Sea,  enclosed  by  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago,  have 
no  parallel  on  the  European  side. 

3.  Lowlands. — ^Asia  is  essentially  the   continent  of  great 

1  Oarl  Bitter  believes  that  the  name  Asia  extended  to  the  continent  from  that  of  a 
people  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasos,  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  AgatL  Others 
derive  It  from  a  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  root   which  signifies  the  "  East,  or  the  rising 
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mountainB  and  table-lands.  It  is  only  in  the  north-west  that  low- 
lands spread  out  very  extennvely.  There  the  Turanian  and 
Sibenan  lowland,  separated  from  the  plains  of  Europe  only  by 
the  narrow  belt  of  the  Ural,  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
away  north  to  merge  into  the  ioe-covering  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  On 
the  west  the  plain  has  an  enormous  width,  but  Darther  east  the 
mountain  region,  approaching  nearer  the  icy  sea,  narrows  the  low- 
land till  it  becomes  a  comparatiyely  small  coast  plain,  sending 
branches  southward  along  the  great  riyers,  especially  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  mighty  Lena. 

The  surface  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Ada  also  exhibits  widely 
different  landscapes.     Farthest  on   the  soath-weet,  from  the  Caspian    to 
Bokhara  or  Tarkistan,  where  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  Balkash  appear  as  the 
relics  of  a  great  Mediterranean,  large  tracts  of  the  phun  are  occapied  by 
deserts  of  drift  sand,  such  as  the  Turkoman  Desert  and  the  mnd-tocuie  qf 
KizU  Kwn,  between  the  Amn  and  the  Syr  Daria ;  bnt  where  the  rivers  cross 
these,  and  wheneyer  their  waten  can  be  drawn  off  for  hrlgation,  the  drasrj 
expanse  of  the  desert  is  reUered  by  the  brilliant  green  of  rich  TegetatioB,  as 
in  the  gardens  ronnd  the  cities  of  Samarkand,  or  of  Ehiva,  which  aeem  in 
contrast  the  very  image  of  Paradise.    About  the  paiallelB  of  48**  to  60*  K. 
lat,  the  deserts  giye  place  gradually  to  the  region  of  grassy  steppes,  where 
rain  is  Ian  scanty,    ^e  southern  part  of  this  region  of  the  Asiatic  plain  ia 
known  as  the  Kirghim  Steppe,  occupied  by  the  little^  middle^  and  great 
hordes  of  the  nomadic  Kirghis,  whose  wealth  is  in  their  flocks  of  broad- 
tailed  sheep  and  their  camel  droves.    Herds  of  antelopes  also  gallop  over  these 
plains.    Northward  the  Steppe  of  lehim,  on  botili  sides  of  ^at  tribntary  of 
the  Obi,  is  also  a  great  pastonl  country  of  Western  Siberia  ;  and  the  St^^ 
qf  BanMnsk,  between  the  Irtish  and  Obi,  with  its  endless  lakes,  yields 
salt  for  the  whole  region.    In  the  hot  summer,  clouds  of  midges  hover  over 
the  grazing  herds,  but  winter  brings  a  covering  of  hard  frosen  snow,  over 
which  the  sledge  caravans  pass  on  thdr  way  to  tiie  winter  fairs.    Gradually, 
in  about  65*  N.,  the  steppe  begins  to  be  covered  with  trees,  end  we  enter 
the  Joreet  xme,  with  its  woods  of  pine,  and  fir,  and  birch,  sheltering  innumer- 
able squirrels,  martens,  and  sables,  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer.    Here  the  Rus- 
sian and  Samoyed  hunters  carry  on  their  winter  fur  campaign.    Approaching 
the  Arctio  circle  the  trees  thin  out,  and  give  place  at  last  to  the  hm  swampy 
leyeLs  of  the  tundra  region^  over  which  winter  holds  sway  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.    In  Uie  tundras  the  nomadic  Samoyed  hunts  and  fishee,  and 
hither,  in  the  short  summer,  the  reindeer  come  to  crop  the  mosses,  the  only 
vegetation  that  can  ripen  in  the  rigorous  climate.    So  level  are  the  tundras, 
that  along  the  coast  in  winter  it  would  be  difficult  to  USX  where  land  ceased, 
and  the  ice-covering  of  the  Arctic  Sea  began,  were  it  not  for  the  Une  of  drift 
timber  marking  the  shore.     Here,  alao^  the  polar  bear  and  Arctic  fox  roam 
about,  and  the  frozen  soil  \a  like  a  great  graveyard  of  the  mammoth,  whose 
curving  tusks  are  regularly  sought  for  by  the  Siberian  ivory  hunters. 

The  remaining  lowlands  of  Asia  occur  isolated  along  the  south  and  easteni 
borders  of  the  continent.  Farthest  west  is  the  great  J92eiiii.o/Afes0potoffiui, 
once  the  seat  of  high  civilisation,  irrigated  fh>m  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  by 
innumerable  canals,  and  cultivated  like  a  great  garden,  so  as  to  support  a 
large  population  round  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  now  appearing 
as  a  great  dry  steppe,  green  with  vegetation  only  in  the  wet  season.  Over  it 
the  hot  winds  are  ever  extending  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  nomadic 
herdsmen  and  plundering  Bedwins  have  taken  the  place  of  busy  citizens. 
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The  next  eztendye  plain  we  reach  is  that  of  Hindustan,  between  the 
Himalaya  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  table-land  and  the  Deccan  platean  of 
Soatbeni  India.  In  this  there  are  two  widely  different  regions.  Immediately 
east  of  the  Indns,  the  plain  which  reaches  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  parallel 
of  31*  N.  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  scantily  inhabited  Indian  deaert, 
with  its  strange  succession  of  sandy  ridges  without  a  single  stone,  sometimes 
TieSng  as  high  as  200  feet  above  the  vaUeys  between  them,  called  the  "  Thar,'* 
and  the  "Pw^"  a  region  of  hard  level  soil  abruptly  bordering  on  the  former. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  Indian  plain,  in  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  may  be 
compared  to  its  miniature  representative^  the  plain  of  Lombardy  in  Southern 
SoTope,  for  the  broad  aUuvieU  lowland  of  the  Ganges  is  at  once  the  most 
fertile  the  most  cultivated,  and  most  densely  peopled  region  of  India. 
The  delta  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  however,  like  those  of  the  Po,  have  their 
unhealthy  swamps,  the  muddy  mangrove-covered  "Sundarbans" 

Lastly,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  we  come  to  the  wide  alluvial 
plain  qf  Ckina,  extending  from  the  great  wall  on  the  north  down  to  the  lower 
Yang-tae  river,  every  comer  of  which  is  irrigated  and  cultivated  to  support  the 
enormous  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  that 
crowd  its  suiliace. 

4.  HighlandH. — ^The  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic  highlands 
extends  through  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south-west  lonnd  to  Bering  Strait  on  the  north-east  Midway 
nearly,  the  plains  of  north-western  India  and  of  Southern  Turkistan 
approaching  one  another,  the  highland  is  compressed  to  its  narrowest, 
so  that  two  unequal  portions  of  it,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  are 
only  united  by  the  isthmus-like  range  of  the  Hindu-Ktiahj  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  tributaries  flow  to  the  Indus  and  to  the  Ozus. 

The  mass  which  rises  east  of  the  Hindu*Eush  is  by  far  the  grander.  Its 
southern  border  is  marked  by  the  giant  walls  of  the  Himalaya,  which  reach 
hi^er  above  the  sea^level  than  any  other  mountains  on  the  globe,  and  have  the 
bluest  peak  of  all.  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet  South-eastward  it  runs  out 
into  the  fan-like  ranges  which  form  Farther  India ;  eastward  it  gives  off  the 
Nan-ling  and  Pe-Ung  mountains  of  China ;  north-eastward  its  edge  is  defined 
by  the  Kin^ian  MowUaiiu,  and,  continuing  their  direction,  the  YaUonoi  and 
^OMOwi  mountains  extend  away  to  Bering  Strait  Towards  the  Siberian 
lowlands  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  mountaios  which  enclose  Lake  Baikal,  by 
the  Sayan  Mountains,  the  AUai^  and  the  Tarbagatai  and  Alatau  ranges 
farther  west ;  and  at  itie  head  of  the  Oros  the  circuit  is  completed  by  the 
great  plateau  land  (tf  the  Pamir  Steppe,  called  by  its  inhabitants  "  Bam-i- 
dunia»  the. roof  of  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  this  huge  division  of 
the  Asiatic  highland .  three  regions  are  broadly  distinguished.  There  are  (I) 
the  great  tahU-land  of  Tibet,  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  18,000  feet, 
marked  out  between  the  Himalaya  ranges,  which  support  it  on  the  south,  and 
the  Kfurakoram  and  Kuenlun,  which  form  a  similar  if  not  so  elevated  buttress 
to  the  plateau,  on  its  northern  or  inner  side.  (2)  The  hawin  of  the  Tarim, 
ritm*  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  and  the  central  Qoii  region  of  Mongolia,  at  an 
average  height  of  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  this 
second  region  is  very  clearly  defined  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  where  the  Kuenlun 
on  the  south,  and  the  Thian  Shan  or  Celestial  Mountains  descending  into  it  on 
the  north,  are  united  by  the  Pamir  plateau  on  the  west,  to  form  a  great  bay  of 
mountains  round  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  (8)  The  third  region  embraces  the 
leries  of  higher  plateaus  which  rise  towards  the  northern  side  of  the  mass, 
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between  the  inner  dope  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  the  onter  one  of  -the  Altai 
and  other  ranges  which  stand  along  the  Siberian  border  of  the  highland. 

5.  The  division  of  the  highland  which  rises  west  of  the  Hindn-Kush  isth- 
mns  opens  ont  first  into  tiie  broad  pUxbooM  lands  of  Afghanistan  and  Ptrsiou 
the  onter  edges  of  which  also  are  very  clearly  defined.  On  the  northeni  side 
the  ranges  continuing  the  Hindn-Knsh  along  the  sonth  of  the  Turkoman  desert 
ran  west  to  join  the  BXbwn  mnge  (Mount  Demavend,  18,464  ft),  which  iaJIa 
abruptly  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  Towards  the  Indian  plain  the 
Sulaiman  range  forms  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  towards  the  Indian  Oeean, 
the  Persian  Ouli^  and  tiie  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  parallel  chains  of  SovUi 
Western  Persis,  the  Kohrud,  the  Mountains  qf  Furs  and  qf  Kurdistan,^  give  a 
distinct  and  well-marked  limit.  Where  the  northern  and  southern  border 
ranges  of  the  Persian  highland  approach  one  another  west  of  the  Southem 
Caspian,  they  form  the  mountain  land  of  Armenia,  with  Ararat  (16,916  ft.)  for 
its  centitd  point.  Farther  west  the  highland  again  opens  out  in  the  brad 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  which  has  the  Taurus  ranges  for  its  southern  buttevss. 
From  the  heights  of  Western  Kurdistan  also  a  line  of  height  runs  southward 
along  the  coasts  of  Syria  to  form  the  Lebanon ;  and  the  continuations  of  its 
double  chain  are  the  plateaus  of  Judaea  and  of  Uodh  east  and  west  of  the 
remarkable  fissure  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  deepest  hollow  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

6.  Besides  the  main  mass  of  the  Asiatic  highland  in  its  two  great  divisions 
above  sketched,  several  isolated  highlands  are  noticed.  One  of  these  neariy 
fills  the  desert  land  of  Arabia,  rie^  at  once  firom  the  Bed  Sea  coasts  and 
descending  gradually  towards  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  highest  part  of 
this  plateau  is  in  that  part  of  its  edge  which  faces  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  where 
the  summit  of  Jdtd  Akhdar,  the  "green  mountain,"  is  not  far  short  of  10,000 
feet  in  height.  Another  isolated  highland  is  that  of  the  Decean  in'  Southeni 
India,  marked  ont  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats  or  "passes,"  by 
which  it  is  ascended  from  the  Arabian  sea-coast,  or  from  that  of  the  Bay  <tf 
Bengal ;  and  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains  along  its  northern  edge,  facing  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges.  A  third  important  detached  mass  is  that  of  the  Sikhata 
Alin  or  Tatar  Mountains,  and  their  southern  prolongation,  the  Shan  AUn, 
and  the  high  mountains  which  give  its  form  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Corea. 
The  valleys  of  the  Amur  and  of  the  Idao-ho  separate  this  mountain  region 
almost  completely  from  the  main  mass  of  the  Asiatic  heights. 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  chain  of  volcanic  heights  which  fonns  so 
many  remarkable  loops  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  fit>nt  of  the  continent  from 
Kamtchatka  (Klyutchev  voL,  15,760  ft);  through  the  Kurile  Islands  to 
Japan  (Fusi  no  Yama  voL,  12,800  ft) ;  thence  through  the  liu-Eiu  Islands  to 
Formosa  (Mount  Morrison,  10,800  ft) ;  and  fh>m  that  through  the  Philippines 
to  Borneo  (Kini-Balu,  18,698  feet),  Sumatra,  and  Java,  which  last  has  a  greater 
number  of  volcanic  cones  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  land  of  similar  extent 
on  the  earth. 

8.  To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  great  highland  mass 
of  Central  Asia,  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  be  travelling  firom  the  plains 
of  India  northward  to  those  of  Siberia.  From  the  cultivated  plain  of  the 
Ganges  we  should  reach  first  the  dreaded  forest  belt  of  the  "Terai"  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  Having  passed  its  swamps,  leaving  the  tropical 
vegetation  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  we  should  find  ourselves,  at 
a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  in  forests  of  oaks,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  like 
those  of  Southern  Europe.  Higher  up  the  face  of  the  Himalaya,  from  8000  to 
10,000  feet,  this  forest  is  replaced  by  rhododendrons,  and  above  the  latter 

1  Sometimes  collectively  called  by  the  old  Greek  name  of  Zagros, 
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httiglit  to  12,000  feet  by  pine  trees.  Above  15,000  feet  vegetation  becomes 
ecmnty,  thon^  plante  have  been  gathered  up  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Then  follows  the  snowy  region,  which  gives  its  name  the  "abode  of  snow"^ 
to  this  highest  range  in  tiie  world,  and  which  sends  down  great  glaciers,  in 
oompaiison  with  which  those  of  the  Alps  are  insignificant  The  passes,  always 
difficult,  lead  through  the  snowy  zone,  the  lowest  of  them  being  as  high  as  the 
most  elevated  of  the  Alpine  passes  of  Europe.  EUiving  crossed  the  crest  of  the 
snowy  range,  we  would  enter  the  bare  region  of  Tibet,  the  highest  plateau  land 
of  the  world,  where  the  herdsman  tends  his  flocks  of  long-haired  shawl-wool 
goats,  his  sheep  and  Yak  oxen,  and  where  grain  can  only  be  coltivated  in  the 
deeper  valleys.  This  is  also  the  oonntry  of  the  wild  horse  and  of  the  great 
wild  sheep  or  ArgalL  Descending  the  northern  edge  of  the  Knenlnn  from  the 
Tibetan  plateau  into  the  central  basin  of  the  Taiim,  we  should  reach  the  Takla 
Makan  desert,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  sandy  Gobi,  with  bordering  steppe 
land  next  the  bases  of  the  mountains  on  each  side.  Ascending  the  opposite 
range  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  entering  Zungaxia,  we  should  find  ourselves  again 
in  a  more  favoured  Alpine  region,  with  cultivable  valleys  and  woods  reaching 
up  to  the  snow  limit,  and  grassy  Alps  to  which  the  Kirghiz  resort  for  summer 
pastures.  Lastly,  descending  to  the  lowland,  we  should  enter  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Siberian  plain. 

9.  Hydrography. — ^The  rivers  of  Asia  flow  outvard  from  the 
edges  of  the  great  highlands  of  the  interior  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Pacific^  and  the  Arctic  Seas ;  but  within  the  borders  of  the  great 
plateaus,  and  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  steppes  and  deserts,  there  is 
an  immense  area  from  which  no  rivers  escape  to  the  ocean. 

The  greatest  rivers  are  those  which  flow  northward  over  the  Siberian  low- 
lands to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  Obi,  2700  miles  in  length,  richest  in  fish  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Siboia,  affords  a  great  summer  thoroughfare  for  all  western  Siberia 
through  its  main  channel  and  that  of  its  tributary  the  Lrtish.  The  latter 
gathers  its  head  streams  in  the  Zaisan  Lake,  80  square  miles  in  area,  and 
1350  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of  the  Altai  Its  channel  ia  twice  flooded, 
first  when  the  snows  of  the  plains  melt  in  May,  and  again  in  July  when  the 
mountains  in  the  south  send  down  their  supplies,  inundating  the  land ;  the 
plain  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters,  broken  only  by  the 
tree-tops  which  rise  above  its  surface.  At  its  mouth  it  fireezes  in  October,  and 
the  ice  does  not  break  up  till  May. 

The  Tmisei  is  a  still  larger  river,  ranked,  by  Russian  geographers,  after 
the  MississippL  Its  head  waters,  or  rather  those  of  its  main  branch  the  Angara, 
collect  in  the  great  Lake  Baikal,^  1505  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  the  greatest 
fiieah lake  in  Alia,  300  miles  in  length  (London  to  Edinburgh), regularly  traversed 
in  summer  by  steamboats,  and  from  November  till  April  by  sledges  over  its  ice 
covering.  The  Selenga,  the  main  feeder  of  the  Baikal,  has  an  upper  reservoir 
in  the  Kos-gcl,  in  the  mountains  south-west  of  Irkutsk,  also  a  great  expanse, 
70  miles  long  and  25  wide.  Till  quite  recently  the  traffic  on  tiie  Yenisei  by 
summer  steamer  and  winter  sledge  was  confined  to  Siberian  interchange  alone, 
but  now  the  practicability  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kara  Sea  firom  western 
Europe  has  been  demonstrated,  and  this  part  of  the  north-east  passage  may 
possibly  become  the  line  of  an  immense  summer  trade  in  future,  to  bring  the 
abundant  furs,  flax,  wheat,  and  hemp  more  speedily  to  market. 

The  Lena,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  great  artery  of 
trade  and  communication  in  eastern  Siberia ;  it  begins  to  be  a  navigable  river 

1  Sanskrit,  Eivi,  mow,  diaya,  place.  *  Turkish,  Bti-kvl  ■■  Rich  lake. 
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at  BO  great  distance  from  its  source,  and  between  Kironsk,  its  point  of  eom- 
mnnication  with  Irkutsk,  and  Yakntdc  at  its  great  knee  lower  down,  a  oon- 
siderable  traflic  is  maintained.  At  Yakutsk  it  is  froien  over  for  more  than  200 
days  in  the  year  (October  to  Hay). 

10.  Coming  round  to  the  Pacific  slope,  the  first  great  riyer  we  meet  with 
is  the  Amur,  which  the  Tatars  call  **  Earamuren,"  and  the  Ifanchua  "  Sakhalin- 
ula,"  both  meaning  "  Black  river,"  from  its  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  Chinee^ 
"C9ie-lung-kiang^**  or  river  of  the  black  dragon.  Formed  by  the  cnnfliHwice 
of  the  Sh^hfi  and  Argun  at  the  northem  extremity  of  the  Kingfaan  raage^  and 
joined  below  by  the  Sungaari  horn  ICanchuria,  the  Amur  is  a  great  ziTer, 
destined  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  hi^way  of  Russian  trade  in 
eastera  Siberia.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  up  to  Chita  on  the  Ingoda,  a 
tributary  of  the  Shilka,  a  distance  of  nearly  2500  miles  by  river. 

The  two  great  riven  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho,  or  "Yellow  river,"  and  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  *'  son  of  the  ocean,"  have  their  head  streams  near  ooe 
anotiier  in  the  mountains  of  eastera  Tibet,  and  after  widely  divergent  couises 
tend  to  meet  again  near  their  mouths.  The  Soang-ho,  "the  trouble  of  the 
sons  of  Hona,"  is  a  wayward  and  turbulent  river,  wMch  has  changed  ite  lower 
course  over  the  level  pkin  of  China  no  less  than  nine  times  within  the  period 
of  historical  record.  Its  last  change,  accompanied  by  great  calamities  throagh 
the  bursting  of  its  embankments  and  the  burying  of  entire  villsges  in  mud, 
took  place  from  1861  to  1868,  when  it  broke  tlmragh  its  northern  banks  and 
took  a  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  in  place  of  its  old  chsnnel  which  reached 
the  Yellow  Sea  about  160  miles  north  of  tilie  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse.  It  ia  little 
used  for  navigation,  CUnese  vessels  being  unable  to  stem  its  current,  and  in 
its  present  condition  it  iB  unserviceable  for  steam  traffic. 

The  Yang-tae,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of 
China.  It  emerges  from  the  grand  mountain  goi^ges  of  Tibet  at  a  distance  of 
about  1800  miles  from  its  source,  there  making  its  way  throu^^  narrow  clefts 
with  precipitous  waUs  of  rock,  so  narrow  in  some  places  that  boats  passing  up 
or  down  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  stream  to  avoid  collision.  The  Tei-tan 
rapid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metan  gorge,^  about  1200  nules  from  its  mouth, 
marks  the  limit  of  its  navigation  for  larger  vessels ;  but  the  Chinese  traders 
ascend  it  for  folly  1000  miles  farther,  tracking  or  towing  the  boats  up  the 
perilous  rapids  by  the  united  efforts  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  men,  who 
earn  their  living  partly  in  this  way,  partly  by  pillaging  the  many  wrecks  that 
occur.  The  vast  size  and  importance  of  the  lower  river  may  be  estimated 
when  it  Ib  remembered  that  ocean  steamers,  those  which  bring  the  freight  of 
tea  to  England,  can  easily  ascend  to  Hankow,  700  miles  from  the  sea,  to  take 
in  cargo  ^ere. 

The  Song-ha  or  *'  Bed  Biver,"  the  river  of  Tong-king,  which  rises  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  has  recently  beeoi  occupied  by  the  French,  who 
hope  to  utilise  it  as  a  highway  of  trade. 

11.  Still  farther  south,  approadiing  the  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
come  upon  the  Me-Khong,  or  Cambodia,  the  greatest  river  of  Farther  India, 
which  also  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  and  which  thence  flows 
south  for  1700  miles  through  Siam  and  Cambodia  to  form  its  great  delta  of 
Lower  Cochin-China,  now  held  by  the  French.  In  1866-68  a  French  eaqpedi- 
tion  explored  a  large  part  of  this  great  river,  which  in  many  places  is  narrowed 
by  rocks  and  by  sandbanks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  it 
will  ever  become  a  great  highway  of  trade. 

The  Menam^  or  **  mother  of  waters,"  the  central  river  of  Siam,  the  river  of  the 
busy  port  of  Bazigkok,  like  another  Nile,  fertilises  its  banks  by  its  annual  overflow. 

1  In31«N. 
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Coming  round  the  Malay  peninsula  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  first  reach  the 
Salt&ini  a  fine  river,  the  mouth  and  lower  course  of  which  are  included  in 
British  Bnrmah,  and  its  neighbour  river  the  Iravxuiu  The  former  of  these  has 
its  head  waters  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  is  navigable  for  400  mUes  above 
its  seaport  of  Maulmein  to  where  it  breaks  by  rapids  through  a  mountain 
gorge  :  the  latter,  though  shorter,  can  be  ascended  without  difficulty  for  nearly 
6O0  miles  to  a  dofile  through  which  it  passes  above  the  town  of  Bamo. 

Next  we  come  to  the  twin  rivers  Bnihmaputra  and  Ganges,  with  their  huge 
delta  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  BengaL  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  known 
wliich  of  the  rivers  of  south-eastern  Asia  received  the  waters  of  the  Sanpo, 
the  great  river  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  which  flows  eastward  behind  the  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  on  which  vessels  of  considerable  size  pass  and  repass, 
at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  :  there  Ib  now,  however,  little  doubt 
that  the  Sanpo  is  the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  that  it  breaks 
through  the  Himalayan  chain,  turning  south  in  about  96**  K,  where  it  has  the 
name  Dib<mg,  Reaching  the  lowland  of  Assam  it  reverses  its  earlier  direction, 
turning  west  and  south-west  to  join  its  waters  to  those  of  the  Ganges  on  the 
east  of  the  delta.  Though  rapid,  the  lower  Brahmaputra  is  navigable  through- 
out Assam  to  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Dibong  in  issuing  f^m  the 
mountains.  The  Qangea  (Gang&),  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindus,  rises  in  a 
snow-field  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rushiug  down  as  a  torrent  to  the  highest  accessible 
point  on  its  banks  (10,800  feet),  where  the  temple  of  Gangotri  is  built.  To 
the  Hindu  a  bath  or  a  drink  of  the  sacred  water  at  this  point  has  wonderful 
atoning  virtues,  and  those  who  cannot  themselves  make  the  pilgrimage  hither 
are  supplied  with  flasks  of  the  holy  element  bottled  by  the  priests  of  Gangotri. 
At  Hardwar,  1050  miles  from  the  delta,  the  Ganges  leaves  the  mountains, 
and,  entering  the  great  plain,  becomes  at  once  a  navigable  river.  At  Allahabad 
the  Jummoj  which  has  followed  a  parallel  course  from  the  mountains,  adds  its 
strength ;  tiience,  by  Benares  and  Patna,  it  passes  eastward  to  weave  its  many 
months  with  those  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  to  wage  a  battle  twice  daily  with 
the  inflowing  tide  among  the  malarious  islands  of  the  Sundarbans.  One  of 
the  westeriy  delta  branches,  the  Hugli,  on  which  Calcutta  stands,  is  the 
moet  frequented  highway  to  the  sea. 

The  Indus,  the  great  western  river  of  India,  has  its  source  like  the  Brahma- 
putra high  up  in  the  dreary  tableland  of  Tibet,  and  not  far  fh>m  the  sacred 
Mansmrawar  Lakes,  which  lie  between  the  heads  of  these  two  rivers  at  an 
elevation  of  14,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  course  between  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Karakoram  ranges  is  first  north-west ;  like  the  Brahmaputra  it  then  ttkms 
south  to  find  its  way  by  deep  gorges  to  the  Indian  plain.  At  Attock,  where 
it  is  still  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  950  miles  from  the  sea,  it  receives  the 
KaJbul  rifffir,  of  nearly  equal  volume,  and  this  is  the  limit  point  of  its  naviga- 
tion, though  it  cannot  be  ascended  during  the  floods  fh>m  May  till  September. 
Midway  from  Attock  to  the  sea  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Pai^nad,  which 
brings  to  it  the  united  waters  of  the  Jhelatn,  Chenah,  Ravi,  Bias,  and  Satl^, 
which  make  up  the  "  five  rivers  **  of  north-western  India  that  give  its  name 
to  the  countiy  of  the  Pa^jab.^ 

From  its  shifting  channels  and  sandbanks,  and  the  arid  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows,  the  Indus  is  of  less  value  as  a  highway  of  traffic 
than  most  o^er  rivers  of  equal  magnitude ;  and  in  winter  or  the  season  of 
low  water  only  one  of  its  numerous  delta  outlets  is  available  for  passage  to  the 
sea ;  yet  tilie  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Company  keeps  up  regular  communications 
between  Kotri  above  the  Delta  and  Multan  in  the  Paigab. 

1  Persian,  jMti^,  Ave,  a2>,  water  or  river. 
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The  great  riyen  whicb  embrace  Meeopotamia,  the  Bupkraies^  and  Ha  twin 
brother  the  Tiffria^  are  perhaps  dertmed  to  play  an  important  part  in  hiatory 
again,  as  parts  of  a  great  highway  to  India  ;  the  former,  from  its  aonroe  near 
Monnt  Ararat  in  Armenia,  flows  first  westward  like  the  Indus  tfarcni^  the 
mountain  ranges,  to  torn  south  into  the  lowland,  after  having  approached  to 
within  100  mUes  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  significant  that  just  at  tiiis 
point  (at  Bir,  1150  miles  from  the  sea)  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  light 
draught  steamers  and  leads  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  the  PeniaB 
Gull  The  TigrxBt  the  "  arrowy,"  springing  within  the  great  bend  of  the  upper 
Euphrates,  is  a  more  rapid  river,  bringing  down  great  quantities  of  mud ; 
joining  the  Euphrates  about  120  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  it  fonni 
with  it  the  deep  tidal  channel  called  the  Shot  d  Arab^  navigable  for  ships  of 
600  tons.    At  present  these  great  highways  stand  almost  idle. 

12.  If  we  turn  now  to  look  at  the  interior  or  con^iiisiUai 
drainage  area  of  Asia,  the  space  from  which  no  rivers  escape  to  the 
sea,  we  find  that  it  embraces  both  the  wide  dry  region  of  the  low- 
land which  surrounds  the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Aral^  and  the 
interior  plateaus  of  both  great  divisions  of  the  Asiatic  highlands, 
Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Mongolia  in  the  east,  and  Persia  and  Arabia 
west  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Hindu-Eush.  To  the  lowland  region 
belong  the  great  residual  Likes  of  a  former  Mediterranean,  the 
Caspian,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Europe, 
the  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkash,  with  many  smaller  salt-pools. 

The  Aral,  the  "  sea  of  islands "  (25,870  square  miles),  is  a  wider  and 
laiger  expanse  than  the  Irish  Sea,  and  we  may  compare  a  voyage  across  it  in 
one  of  the  Russian  steamers  which  now  navigate  it  to  one  from.  Liverpool  to 
Dublin.  But  it  is  much  shallower,  and  the  gigantic  reeds,  20  feet  high,  which 
surround  its  shores  are  ever  gaining  upon  its  receding  and  brackish  waters^ 
and  forming  new  islands.  Though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  aouthem 
France,  it  has  ice  a  foot  thick  over  it  in  winter.  Unlike  the  Caspian,  its  level 
is  157  feet  above  that  of  the  ocean.  The  rapid  evaporation  from  its  surface 
is  compensated  by  its  feeders,  the  Sjfr  Daria  (or  Jaxartes)  and  the  Amu  Daria 
(Oxus),  from  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  edges  of  the  great  central  high- 
land. 

Both  of  these  rivers,  the  largest  of  those  in  the  continental  drainage  system 
of  Asia,  are  now  navigated  by  small  Russian  steamers,  though  both  have  a 
rapid  flow. 

The  curving  Balhath  Lake,  310  miles  long,  receiving  seven  streams  from 
the  Ala  Tau  mountains  which  rise  south  of  it,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  7U, 
is  a  still  shallower  expanse,  the  greatest  depth  ^ound  in  it  by  the  Russian 
explorers  being  only  70  feet,  and  its  waters  are  bitterly  salt.  Thou|^  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Aral,  it  has  a  more  continental  position,  and  it  is  also 
much  higher  above  sea-level,  780  feet,  so  that  it  is  frozen  over  from  November 
till  April  South  of  it,  filling  a  high  mountain  valley  of  the  Thian  Shan  and 
Alatau  ranges,  at  a  height  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  a  remarkable 
expanse  of  brackish  water  called  the  luik-Kvl  or  '*  warm  lake,"  120  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  ten  times  larger  than  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  very  deep,  and,  perhaps  mainly  on  that  account,  never  freeses  ;  it  has, 
besides,  another  peculiarity,  that  of  overflowing  occasionally  to  the  Ckui  river, 
one  of  the  many  which  terminate  in  the  smaller  salt-lakes  of  the  lowland  of 
Turkistan. 
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Within  the  contmental  draixuige  of  the  highland  of  Asia  the  most  im- 
portant river  iB  the  Tarim,  which  gathers  its  waters  from  the  sides  of  the 
crescent  of  mountains  that  encircles  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  in  high  Eastern 
TNirkiBtan.  liany  of  its  head  streams  are  employed  in  irrigating  the  cultivated 
land  round  these  cities,  but  the  remainder  escapes  away  eastward  into  the 
desert  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  Lake  Lob,  a  great  marshy  expanse  at  a  level 
of  about  2200  feet  above  tiie  sea,  which  was  re-discovered  by  a  Russian  explorer 
in  January  1877. 

13.  On  each  side  of  the  vast  central  desert,  the  mountains  of  Tibet  and  of 
north-western  Mongolia  form  many  isolated  basins,  each  with  its  central  lake 
fed  by  the  mountain  streams.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yangtze,  Ib  the  Koho-nor  or  *'  blue  lake,"  10,500 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  about  200  miles  in  circumference.  The  Tengri-S'or, 
called  the  Namcho  or  **  sky  lake,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhassa,  is  another  of  these 
large  isolated  basins. 

14.  Almost  the  only  river  of  importance  in  the  western  highland  region  of 
interior  drainage  is  the  Hdmamd,  which  flows  south-westward  from  the 
Hindu-Kush  with  varying  volume,  to  fill  the  pools  of  the  great  expanse 
called  the  Hamun  Smoamp  or  Seistan  Lake  on  the  borders  of  eastern  Persia. 
At  ordinary  seasons  the  Hamun,  which  reaches  through  a  length  of  70  miles, 
is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  grass-covered,  its  edges  being  marked  only 
by  reed  beds  and  day  cliffs.  Lakes  Urvmiah  and  Van  in  the  mountain 
r^on  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  west  of  the  southern  Caspian,  are  the 
la^pest  lakes  of  the  western  division  of  the  highland.  The  former,  86  miles 
long  (Portsmouth  to  Cherbourg),  has  water  of  such  intense  salinity  that  no  fish 
can  live  in  it,  and  it  lies  at  4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  latter,  Lake  Van, 
5120  feet  in  elevation,  is  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  and  is  but  slightly 
braddsh.  Saltest  of  all  salt-lakes,  perhaps,  is  that  known  as  the  Tuz  Gol, 
"  salt-lake,"  the  centre  of  the  interior  drainage  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
60  miles  long ;  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  birds  avoid  it,  for  their  wings  if  they 
bathe  in  it  b^ome  covered  with  a  stiff  salt  crust. 

15.  Climate. — Like  Europe,  Asia  belongs  for  the  most  part  to 
the  temperate  zone  ;  only  the  southern  promontories  and  islands 
reach  into  the  tropical  belt ;  only  the  broad  northern  border  of  the 
Siberian  lowland  extends  into  the  Arctic  region. 

This  position  of  the  continent  in  latitude,  together  with  the 
effect  of  its  great  highland  barrier  reaching  across  it  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  exposing  aU  its  northern  slope  to  cold  atmo- 
spheric currents  from  the  polar  region,  and  shutting  it  off  from  the 
warm  winds  of  the  south,  brings  about  a  broad  triple  division  in' its 
climates — 

(1)  That  of  Siberia  from  the  icy  sea  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains ; 

(2)  That  of  the  Asiatic  highlands  ; 

(3)  That  of  India  and  the  southern  promontories. 

Besides  their  contrast  in  temperature,  these  three  divisions  of 
the  continent  are  even  more  strongly  distinguished  in  their  supply 
of  moisture.  During  siunmer,  or  while  the  vast  area  of  the  con- 
tinent is  beneath  the  more  direct  influence  of  the  sun  approaching 
the  northern  tropic,  the  winds  are  drawn  towards  the  heated  land 
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from  all  sides.  Thus  the  peninsular  region  south-east  of  the 
mountain  belt  combines  heat  with  an  abundant  rain  supply,  brought 
to  it  by  the  "mofwoon"  or  seasonal  wind  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
(S.W.),  and  from  the  Pacific  (SJL) ;  so  that  Hindustan,  Farther 
India,  Southern  China,  and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond,  are 
characterised  by  luxuriant  plant  life.  During  summer,  also,  tlie 
winds  are  drawn  in  from  the  thawing  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  nortli, 
from  the  Atiantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  continent,  and  bring  the  moisture  supply 
which  supports  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia.  The  outer  edges  and 
slopes  of  the  central  mountain  region  thus  intercept  the  rainfall 
which  maintAJTiR  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  them  notrtJi, 
east,  and  south,  to  the  sea ;  but  the  plateau  lands  between  these 
encircling  heights  are  screened  by  them  from  the  rain-bearing  winds, 
and  are  consequently  dry  and  bare. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  the  inner  plateaus  of  Ana,  the  vast  region  of  Mongolia, 
of  Eastern  Torklstan,  and  Tibet,  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  present 
landscapes  of  bare  steppes  and  sandy  deserts,  with  their  accompanying  dry 
atmosphere,  cloudless  blue  skies,  and  failing  and  treacherous  periodical 
streams  that  end  in  salt-lakes  or  evaporate  in  the  sands.  Hence  also  thor 
inhabitants,  compelled  to  seek  fresh  pastures  and  watering-places  with  almoit 
every  change  of  season,  appear  as  restless  nomads :  hence  also  their  inclina- 
tion, so  frequently  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  to  quit  their 
ban^  steppes  at  times,  and  sweep  like  a  devastating  flight  of  locusts  over  the 
settled  nations  of  the  south  and  west 

16.  One  very  prominent  feature  of  the  climate  of  Asia,  which  depends  on 
the  vast  extent  of  the  continent,— «ne  which  is  more  pronounced  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  just  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  land  is 
greater, — is  its  excessive  character.  We  have  already  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  climate  of  Europe  how  the  extremes  of  daily  and  yearly  temperature 
grew  wider  and  wider  apart  as  we  left  the  maritime  climate  of  our  islands  and 
advanced  eastward  towards  the  Russian  steppes.  Here  in  Asia  the  same  diverg- 
ence continues  to  increase  towards  the  central  regions  of  the  great  continent. 
The  Russian  army  advancing  towards  Khiva  in  the  campaign  of  18S9-40  ex- 
perienced vicissitudes  of  temperature  from  a  heat  of  over  100**  F.,  to  a  cold  in 
which  the  thermometer  sank  to  45**  below  the  zero  point,  and  Khiva  owed  its 
safety  then  to  the  climate  of  its  surrounding  deserts.  At  Yakutsk,  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  the  culminating  point  of  excessive  climate  in  all  the  world  is  reached. 
The  temperature  there  sinks  to  the  lowest  known  point,  many  degrees  below 
the  average  of  the  polar  ocean  to  northward  of  it,  and  the  soil  is  permanently 
fh>zen,  as  was  proved  by  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  to  a  depth  of  880  feet  From 
October  on  through  the  winter  till  April,  frost  holds  sway  both  day  and  night, 
the  avemge  temperature  of  January  h^ng  -  45**  F.  Two  months  later,  the  Lena 
is  free  from  ice ;  the  surface  soil  has  thawed  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  short  summer  is  such  that  grain  will  ripen  in  the  shallow 
stratum  of  soil  above  the  frozen  mass  beneath,  the  mean  temperature  of  July 
being  69°  F.,  or  as  high  as  that  of  Paris.  Here,  then,  at  what  may  be  called 
the  pole  of  excessive  climate,  the  year  is  divided  into  a  long  winter  and  a  short 
summer,  with  rapid  change-times  between.  Outward  from  this  towards  south 
and  east  the  extremes  decrease,  till  in  India,  and  all  the  maritime  r^ons  of 
the  south-east,  the  seasons  are  marked  rather  as  the  dry  and  the  wet,  accord- 
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in^  to  the  direction  of  the  monsoon  wind,  than  by  changes  of  temperature,  and 
in  the  isUnds  of  the  East  Indies,  abont  the  equator,  the  minimum  line  of 
»Tmiial  variation  of  temperature  is  reached.  At  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  for 
example^  in  contrast  to  Yakutsk,  the  average  temperature  of  each  month  of 
tlie  year  remains  very  nearly  the  same,  in  January  80**,  in  July  81^ 

17.  Many  parts  of  Soutiiem  Asia  are  unhealthy.  Intermittent  feven  are 
so  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  India  that  mountain  "  sanitaria  "  have  been 
established  for  Europeans  who  can  thus  e^joy  a  temperate  climate:  the 
*' Snndarbans "  of  the  Qanges  delta  are  bdieved  to  be  the  very  home  of 
cholera :  yellow  fever  imported  from  the  West  Indies  has  spread,  especially  in 
the  Moluccas ;  the  plague  which,  at  different  periods  from  the  sixth  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  visited  Western  Europe,  made  its  devastating  march 
thither  from  China.  Hence  the  strictest "  quarantine  "  is  maintained  all  along 
the  many  trade  routes  of  the  south  of  the  continent  i^m  port  to  port 

18.  Ptodacta. — ^To  Central  Asia  we  owe  most  of  the  European  grains  and 
tree  fruits,  oranges  and  lemons,  peaches  and  apricots,  the  fig  and  olive^  vines 
and  nut  trees,  besides  hemp  and  flax,  the  garden  rose,  and  many  other  culti- 
vated flowering  plants.  From  India  the  banana  has  spread  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  tropical  world,  with  rice  and  the  sugar  cane,  indigo  and  several  sorts  of 
cotton ;  it  is  also  the  home  of  several  palms,  the  coco  and  the  pinang,  which 
gives  the  areca  or  betel  nut ;  it  has  the  largest  poppy  fields  yielding  opium, 
giant  bamboos,  ebony,  and  teak  the  most  durable  of  shipbuilding  timbers. 

China  is  the  native  country  of  the  tea  plant :  the  East  India  islands  and 
the  Malay  peninsula  of  spices,  cinnamon,  black  pepper,  and  doves,  and  of  the 
Urge  tree  yielding  the  milky  juice  that  hardens  into  <*gutta  percha." 

The  mountain  region  of  Central  Asia  is  the  native  land  of  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  of  the  ox  and  bufiisdo,  the  sheep  and  goat,  from  which  the  domesticated 
varieties  api>ear  to  have  derived  their  origin.  Both  varieties  of  the  camel,  the 
Arabian  and  the  Bactrian,^  the  single  and  the  double  humped,  are  Asiatic. 
The  Yak  ox,  with  its  silky  coat  of  long  hair,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
land of  Tibet  what  the  reindeer  is  to  the  tribes  of  the  Siberian  plain  in  the 
far  north,  almost  their  sole  wealth  and  support  The  elephant,  of  a  different 
sx)ecies  from  that  of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  the  lion 
of  Southern  Asia  is  smaller  than  that  of  Africa :  the  tiger  '  is  peculiar  to  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  continent :  bears  are  found  in  all  parts,  the  white 
bear  in  the  extreme  north,  and  other  formidable  species  in  the  more  temperate 
parts,  while  those  of  the  tropical  region  are  harmless  feeders  on  fruits  and 
honey.  Dogs  are  used  by  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes  as  sledge-drawers,  others 
are  fattened  in  China  for  food,  but  in  all  Mohammedan  Asia  the  dog  is  an 
unclean  animal,  and  prowls  about  as  the  scavenger  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

Tropical  Asia  abounds  in  monkeys,  the  h^rgettt  being  the  "orang  outang^" 
the  "  wild  man  of  the  woods  "  of  Malacca  and  the  south-eastern  islands.  Some  are 
tailed — others,  such  as  the  oran^^  are  tailless ;  but  none  have  prehensile  tails 
like  the  American  monkeys. 

The  domestic  poultry  of  aU  parts  of  the  world  seems  also  to  be  derived 
from  the  numerous  gallinaceous  birds  of  Asia ;  the  pheasant  takes  its  name  i^m 
the  Fhasis  river  (the  modem  Rion  flowing  to  the  ^ack  Sea  from  the  Caucasus), 
from  the  banks  of  which  it  was  brought  at  an  early  period  into  Greece ;  the 
splendid  peacock  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  as  the  exquisite  birds  of 
paradise  aro  of  the  south-eastern  islands. 

1  Bactria  »  modem  Balkh. 
s  In  India,  accordbis  to  official  returns,  from  15,000  to  20,000  people  are  lost  by  snake- 
bites, or  are  the  prey  or  wild  animals,  chiefly  tigers,  or  of  the  crocodiles  and  gavials  of 
the  rivers,  every  year. 
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Siberia,  the  Hon  and  IkaiiA  of  which  are  almost  limited  to  ita  fine  woodf 
and  ftir-bearing  animalw,  makes  np  for  this  deficiency  by  its  mineral  tnanxvs : 
it  is  the  great  mining  region  of  Asia,  yielding  gold,  sflver,  and  plntiniim,  oopp«r 
and  lead,  ooal,  and  graphite  better  known  as  black  lead ;  India  hns  diamoub 
and  other  predoos  stones ;  China  its  fine  porcelain  day  or  kaolin,  beaides  yw: 
coal-fields ;  the  Steppes  round  the  Caspian  region  are  rich  in  salt ;  the  steanun 
of  the  Caspian,  in  place  of  coal,  now  make  nse  of  the  abondnat  n^ibtha  or 
petroleum  from  the  **  fire  fields  *'  of  Baku,  to  which  Ghebr  fire-worshipperB  of 
Persia  formeriy  made  pilgrimages ;  the  Dead  Sea  also  occasionally  casts  nplazge 
mssses  of  asphaltom  or  bitomen.  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Imcas  As^ialtitea. 

19.  PeoplSB. — In  contrast  to  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
which  IB  occupied  by  one  lace,  Asia  is  peopled  by  races  belonging 
to  four  ethnographic  groups — ^the  Aryan  ^  and  the  SemiHe  in  the 
south-west,  the  Malay  in  die  south-east,  and  the  Tatarie  or  Jfon- 
goUan  occupying  all  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  far  exceeding  the 
others  both  in  area  and  in  numbers. 

The  Mongolian  peoples  may  be  divided  linguistically  into  twro  branches^ 
according  to  whether  their  speech  is  monosyllabic  or  agglutinating.  To  tbe 
former  belong  the  cultivated  Chinem  ;  the  TSbdaiu  with  the  Burwi^M  ;  and 
most  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  India. 

The  remaining  Mongolians  include — ^1.  The  Japaneae  and  Koreoau.  2. 
The  Mongols  proper,  including  the  TThalkas  of  Mongolia,  the  Bnrymts  on  Ijike 
Baikal,  and  the  Eleut  or  Kalmucks  in  Zongaria  and  the  AltaL  8.  He 
Tungusea  and  Manehu,  who  occupy  Manchuria,  the  Amur  baain  and  borders 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  who  also  reach  away  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  4. 
The  Turka  or  ToUars,  including  the  Kirghiz  of  south-western  Siberia,  the 
Uebegs  and  other  tribes  of  TurUstan,  the  Turkmen  towards  the  Caspian,  the 
Osmanli,  and  the  isolated  Yakuts  of  the  Lena  basin.  5.  The  JP^nna,  repre- 
sented by  the  Samoyeds  and  Ostyaks  in  the  west,  and  by  the  Soyot  on  the 
upper  Yenisei  6.  The  small  tribes  of  north-eastern  Siberia,  induding  the 
Koryaks,  Kamtchadales,  and  Chukchi,  which  last  form  the  connecting  link 
with  the  Eskimo  of  America. 

The  position  of  the  Aino  of  Yezo,  of  most  of  the  aborigines  of  China  and 
of  the  Khmer  or  Cambodians,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  At 
all  events,  they  are  not  Mongol. 

20.  In  very  early  times  the  whole  of  the  great  southern  promontory  of 
India  was  inhabited  by  dark-coloured  tribes,  now  grouped  as  Kolariant  and 
Dravidiana,  whose  relationship  to  the  other  great  families  of  mankind  iB  still 
undetermined.  At  an  epoch  which  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  bat 
which  iB  supposed  to  have  been  about  1600  years  B.C.,  a  colony  of  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  race,  fair-complezioned  people  from  the  high  plstetn 
on  the  north-west,  descended  into  the  great  plain  of  Northern  India,  and, 
establishing  themselves  there  by  physical  force  and  higher  culture,  spread  out 
and  diffused  themselves  as  the  dominant  race  over  all  the  low  country  north- 
ward of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  Thus  was  formed  the  nation  we  know  as 
the  Hindus  (the  dwellers  by  the  Indus  river),  who  are  still  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  Asiatic  Aryans.  Thtic  influence  extended  feebly  into  the  highland  of 
Southern  India ;  hence  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan  plateau 
remain  distinct  in  their  short  and  dark  outward  form  from  the  taller  and 

1  Or  Indo-European. 
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fairer  Hindus,  and  in  their  languages.  Within  these  broad  lines,  the  peoples 
of  India  of  Uie  present  day  differ  quite  as  much  among  themselves  in 
appearance  as  do  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  Hindus,  there  belong  to  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Asia,  the  Tajiks  ^ 
of  Persia,  the  Afghans,  Baluchis,  and  Kurds  of  the  Iranian  highlands ;  the 
Armenians  of  the  mountain  region  farther  west  which  culminates  in  Ararat, 
one  of  the  oldest  civilised  peoples  in  the  world ;  and  the  Ossetes  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  Georgians  or  Eaiihwel  of  the  broad  valley  between  the  Armenian 
mountains  and  the  Caucasus ;  and  the  tribes  of  that  mountain  range,  the 
Cherkesses  or  Circassians,^  Mingrelians,  Lesghians,  etc.,  form  a  distinct  family, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Iberians. 

In  later  times  a  stream  of  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race 
bas  flowed  eastward  across  Southern  Siberia  to  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  northern  lowland  of  Asia,  as  the  dominant 
power ;  almost  the  whole  of  India  also  has  passed  under  the  control  of  our 
section  of  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  (the  British),  who,  however, 
are  in  numbers  only  as  one  to  three  thousand  of  the  native  population. 

21.  To  the  Semitic  race  in  Asia  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  all  round 
the  borders  of  these  regions  the  Semitic  peoples  are  under  the  government  of 
the  dominant  Turks ;  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  however,  the  Wahabi  and 
others  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  Bedwins  of  the  Syrian  deserts  owe 
no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  race. 

22.  The  Malaya  of  the  south-eastern  tropical  peninsula  and  islands  are  a 
brown-complexioned  race,  with  long  coarse  black  and  shining  hair,  a  large 
mouth  and  short  flat  nose,  with  slight  and  well-formed  limbs,  but  generally 
below  the  English  middle  height.  Divided  into  many  tribes,  they  appear  in 
some  parts  as  peaceable  agricTdturists,  under  their  own  chiefB  or  under  foreign 
masters,  in  others  as  shy  savages,  again  as  fishermen  or  traders,  or  as  dreaded 
pirates  of  the  narrow  seas.  "Hieir  relations,  the  cannibal  Bataka  of  Sumatra, 
the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  are  somewhat  larger  in  build 
and  stronger  in  frame  than  the  Malays  proper. 

In  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  there  Uve 
still,  as  remnants  probably  of  an  aboriginal  race  which  once  held  the  whole 
region,  certain  negro-like  tribes,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name 
neffritos  (the  diminutive  of  negro),  firom  their  resemblance  to  the  negroes  of 
African  Guinea  in  the  projection  of  the  under  part  of  the  face,  their  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  and  very  dark  complexion,  and  from  their  short  stature. 
In  Western  "  New  Guinea  "  these  aborigines  probably  received  their  name 
Papuas  from  the  Malay  word  "  Papoewah,"  which  signifies  curly  or  woolly. 

23.  Heligion. — ^Asia,  as  we  have  seen,  has  given  the  rest  of 
the  world  most  of  its  domesticated  animal  a  and  cultivated  plants  ; 
it  has  also  been  the  centre  in  which  the  germs  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing have  been  fostered,  and  whence  these  have  spread  outward. 

The  three  monotheistic  religions  which  have  taken  the  widest  hold  on  the 
minds  of  men  (Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan)  arose  among  the  Semitic 
peoples  of  south-western  Asia ;  the  purest  of  these  has  become  the  religion  of 
enlightened  Europe,  but  in  its  native  country  it  has  been  overshadowed  by 
Mohammedanism^  which  prevails  in  all  south-western  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey 

1  Tajik$  »  peasants,  in  contradiBtinction  to  the  TurJbs,  or  warriors, 
s  On  the  subjugation  of  the  Cancasna  region  by  the  Russians  in  1804,  nearly  half  a 
million  of  Circassians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  north-western  wins  of  the  range,  made  a 
simultaneous  ezodos  to  place  themselves  under  Turkish  rule  in  European  Turkey. 
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and  Arabia,  in  Persia  and  Torkistan,  and  which  has  penetrated  deeply  into 
Hindnstan  ^  and  among  the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies.  Christianity  appears 
only  here  and  there  in  islets^  as  among  the  Armenians  and  Geoiigians^  The 
fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Mohammedan  is — **  There  is  no  God 
bnt  God:  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet*'  He  believes  in  an  immntablT 
fixed  destiny  (fate),  in  eternal  punishment  for  idolaters  and  imbelieTers, 
and  a  volnptnons  paradise  for  the  faithful ;  and  fluent  ablutions,  prayer  fire 
times  a  day,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  prophet,  fiuts,  abstention  from 
wine  and  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  the  giving  of  alms,  are  obligatory  duties.  The 
Mohammedan's  bible  is  the  Koran :  his  weekly  day  of  rest  is  Friday.  Moham- 
medan temples  or  masques  '  are  roofed  with  rounded  cupolas  and  adorned  with 
slender  minaret  towers,  from  the  galleries  of  which  the  call  to  prayer  is  given. 
The  priests  are  called  Imamj  the  saints  are  MaraJbutg,  the  monks  are  Dtrrisha 
or  Fakin,  Two  main  sects  divide  the  Mohammedans — ^the  SunnUe  sect,  to 
which  the  Turks  and  Tatars  chiefly  belong;  recognises  the  Sunna,  a  collectacm 
of  traditional  doctrines  and  laws  supplementary  to  the  Koran ;  the  Shiah$  or 
sectarians  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Sunnites)  of  Persia,  are  followers  of  Ali, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  who  is  endowed  by  some  of  them  with  more  than 
human  attributes.  The  WahabU,  a  more  recent  sect,  now  dominant  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Central  Arabia,  may  be  considered  as  puritanical 
reformers,  who  seek  to  purge  away  the  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into 
Islam  in  the  course  of  time,  and  to  return  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

24.  The  religion  founded  by  Zoroaster  of  Bactria  (the  doctrine  of  the  "  Magi " 
of  the  ancient  world),  with  its  scriptures  called  the  Zend-avesta,  is  interesting 
firom  its  antiquity ;  originally  a  pure  monotheism,  it  passed  afterwards  into  a 
belief  in  a  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness, 
(Dualism),  the  former  of  which  will,  it  is  believed,  ultimately  triumph.  Thus 
the  symbol  of  light,  the  sun  and  fire,  are  venerated,  and  towards  these  the  believer 
is  enjoined  to  turn  during  his  devotions.  Purity  of  thought,  word,  and  deed 
sum  up  the  ethical  code.  Previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  over  Persia,  but  about  that  date  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  became  converts  to  Islam,  others  dung 
to  the  old  faith,  and,  subjected  to  persecution,  fled  to  the  wilderness  and  to  the 
island  of  Ormuz.  Their  descendants  are  known  as  the  Okebrs  (Turkish 
Ohiaur),  who  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  Persia  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  of  them  after  many  migrations  found  shelter  in  India  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  as  the  Parsis  (people  of  Pars  or  Pars,  or  ancient  Persia)  now 
form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay. 

26.  In  Hindustan,  so  far  as  Mohammedanism  has  not  taken  its  place,  the 
BrahmifUc  religion  (in  several  sects)  prevails,  and  i^m  it,  based  on  the  same 
philosophy,  arose  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  spread  over  Farther  India,  Tibet, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  which  has  far  more  numerous  adherents  than  any  other 
faith  in  the  world. 

The  Brahminical  religion,  a  corrupted  monotheism,  has  three  principal  gods, 
Brahma  the  creator  of  the  universe,  Siva  the  destroyer,  and  Vishnu  the 
preserver.  Its  scriptures  are  the  Vedas,  probably  the  oldest  literary  docu- 
ments in  existence.  The  soul  is  believed  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  the 
spirit  whence  it  proceeds,  and  only  the  purified  soul  of  the  believer  who  under- 
stands its  true  nature  returns  to  eternal  bliss ;  the  impure  soul  wanders  or 
transmigrates  through  animals  and  men  again,  till  its  purification  is  complete. 
Good  works,  prayer,  and  fastings,  and  even  self-tortures,  are  supposed  to  be 
necessary  acts  of  a  pious  life. 

1  21  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  are  Mohammedana 
>  Afe^id,  a  place  of  prayer. 
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Four  chief  castes  or  classes  of  Hindu  society,  with  many  subdivisions,  are 
distinguished  and  are  kept  apart  by  petty  *law8  and  penalties.    These  are — 

(1 .)  The  Brahmans,  or  sacerdotal  class,  who  are  said  to  have  issued  from  the 
month  of  Brahma  at  the  moment  of  creation,  and  are  treated  with  profound 
respect. 

(2.)  The  KshtUriya  or  military  class,  to  which  the  rulers  for  the  most  part 
belong. 

(3.)  The  Vaisya  or  mercantile  class ;  men  of  business,  traders,  farmers. 

(4.)  The  Suidms  or  servile  class,  subject  to  the  three  foregoing,  never  to 
improve  or  to  reach  the  dignity  of  the  higher  castes. 

Beneath  all  come  the  Pariahs,  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  in  India, 
outcasts,  d^T&ded  and  miserable. 

The  Hindu  temples  or  pagodas  are  great  pyramidal  buildings  of  hewn 
stones  of  colossal  dimensions,  covered  with  the  richest  ornamentation,  and  with 
very  numerous  figures  of  deities.  To  these  are  attached  a  class  of  Bayaderes  ^ 
or  dancing-girls  (Devadasis),  whose  duty  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  special 
god  at  festivals,  and  dance  before  him. 

26.  About  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Buddha,  a  prince  of  a  kingdom 
which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Oude  and  Nepal  in  northern  India,  after  six 
years  of  rigorous  asceticism,  began  to  preach  his  new  gospel  throughout  northern 
India,  and  continued  his  mission  for  forty  years.  In  about  800  B.C.  the  faith 
was  carried  by  zealous  missionaries  over  all  parts  of  eastern  Asia,  and  to 
Ceylon,  where  it  has  since  flourished.  About  65  A.D.  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Chinese  Emperor  as  a  third  religion,  and  from  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
onward  during  six  centuries  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  continued  to  flow 
from  China  to  India.  The  main  element  in  the  success  of  Buddhism,  perhaps, 
was  the  spirit  of  charity  which  it  breathed  in  contrast  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
caste,  all  the  followers  of  Buddha  being  released  from  its  restrictions.  The 
adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  contemplating  Buddha,  the  central  object  in  the 
temples,  is  the  chief  external  ceremony  of  &is  religion ;  but  Buddha  is  not  a 
god,  only  the  ideal  of  what  man  may  become.  There  are  no  priests  properly 
so  called,  the  SramaiMs,  ascetics  or  mendicants,  being  a  religious  order  who 
have  entered  on  a  course  of.  greater  austerity  than  other  men,  to  the  more 
speedy  attainment  of  the  state  of  Nirvana,  or  complete  abstraction. 

In  Tibet  Buddhism  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  form,  known  as  Lamaisnt, 
which  has  much  in  common  with  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  observances, 
processions,  rosaries,  and  patron  saints.  The  Lama  hierarchy  has  two  popes, 
the  one  the  Dalai  Lama,  resident  near  L*assa,  the  other  the  Tesho  or  Bogdo 
Lama,  resident  at  Shigatze.  Next  in  rank  are  the  KtUuktus,  who  may  be 
called  cardinals  and  archbishops,  the  third  degree  being  that  of  iJie  KubUghans 
or  priests,  who  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

27.  In  China,  the  religion  of  Buddha,  now  degenerate  from  its  primitive 
purity,  and  overladen  with  absurd  dogmas  and  image  worship,  keeps  its  place 
along  with  the  systems  of  philosophy  of  Confucius  and  of  Laoutze  ( Taauism), 
whidi  appear  to  have  arisen  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  former. 
In  Japan  also  Buddhism  has  been  modified  by  contact  with  the  much  older 
faith  in  the  gods  or  StrUuism^^  the  hierarchy  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  who  is  supposed  to  be  descended  ^m  the  great 
sun  goddess,  and  who  as  such  unites  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the 
deity,  besides  ecclesiastical  judges,  monks,  and  priests.  The  Sintu  temples  are 
usually  built  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  groves,  and  have  no  idols ;  but  a 
mirror  is  placed  on  the  altar  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  required  of  the 
adherents  of  Sintuism. 

1  From  Portuguese  Bailadeira.  >  Sin  "  the  god,"  and  '*  sya  "  fiiith. 
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28.  The  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Central  Mongolia,  and  the  Kirghix  of  the 
steppes,  remain  in  complete  heathendom.  The  Shamanism  professed  hj  aome 
of  them  is  a  belief  in  sorcery  and  the  propitiation  of  evil  demons  by  sacrifices  and 
frantic  gestures;  its  priests  are  self-appointed  men  or  women,  and  when 
officiating  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk  skin  hung  with  brass  or  iron  bells,  perfonn- 
ing  the  sacrifices  of  animals  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  of  the  forest, 
or  on  a  hill. 

29.  Unlike  the  fertile  peninsulas  of  Europe  on  the  west,  and  the  pro- 
montories of  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  all  the  central  mass  of  the  ooniineiit 
from  Arabia  over  the  Caspian  region  northward  into  Siberia  and  eastward  to 
Mongolia,  is  a  region  characterised  by  pastoral  steppe  and  bare  deaert. 
Hence  the  nomadic  character  of  so  laige  a  share  of  the  population  of  these 
regions.  The  Bedwin  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts  wanders  fh>m  pasture 
to  pasture,  carrying  with  him  his  black  tent  of  woven  goat's  hair ;  the  restless 
Kirghiz  roam  about  the  vast  monotonous  steppes  that  stretch  north  and  east 
of  the  Caspian,  as  do  the  Mongols  with  their  camel  droves  over  the  steppes 
north  and  south  of  the  Gobi  desert.  In  all  this  region  the  seats  of  settled  and 
more  cultivated  men  appear  only  like  islets  in  a  wide  sea.  In  Siberia  also, 
the  settlements  of  Russian  colonists,  partly  deported,  partly  voluntary  exQes, 
begun  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  only  so  many  points  in  the  midst  of  the 
native  tribes,  most  of  whom  are  nomadic  fur  trappers  in  the  forests,  or  fishers, 
or  owners  of  reindeer  herds,  which  migrate  north  and  south  according  to  the 
season. 

The  south  and  east  of  the  continent  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  Th^e 
China  and  Japan,  India  and  Indo-China,  present  densely  peopled  and  highly 
cultivated  lands,  studded  with  great  towns  and  venerable  monuments  of  a 
civilisation  which  dates  from  the  most  remote  times,  but  which,  in  contrast  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  Europe,  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  it  cannot  advance  of  its  own  inward  vitality,  one  generation  of  men 
following  another  in  the  same  stereotyped  process. 

The  princes  of  India  rode  on  elephants  and  lived  in  splendid  palaces  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great's  invasion,  and  the  people  were  then  skilled 
in  the  same  arts  they  now  possess,  but  all  impulse  to  higher  culture  and  pro- 
gress beyond  that  point  has  come  from  without,  and  since  the  country  began 
to  pass  under  British  rule.  The  Chinese  preceded  Europeans  in  many 
inventions — ^in  printing  and  paper-making,  in  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
in  burning  coal  for  fuel,  in  making  porcelain,  guns,  and  gunpowder, — ^but  with 
these  the  inventive  power  seems  to  have  become  exhausted,  and  though 
foreigners  have  come  and  gone  teaching  new  arts  and  sciences,  the  Chinese 
hold  tenaciously  to  the  same  beaten  paths  of  ancient  custom.  The  Japanese 
alone  have  fully  awakened,  and  this  only  in  very  recent  years,  and  after 
several  centuries  of  rigid  seclusion  from  the  outer  world,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  superiority  of  western  civilisation.  As  the  result  of  tiiis  the  most  remarkable 
and  sweeping  reforms  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  that  nation  has 
been  rapidly  transformed. 

30.  With  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia  patriarchal  government  is 
associated.  In  the  anciently  civilised  states  of  the  south  and  east  the  ruler  is 
always  an  absolute  monarch  or  despot.  No  other  form  of  government  than 
this — except  for  village  or  tribal  rule — has  ever  been  known  on  the  con- 
tinent The  ancient  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  empires,  like  those 
of  the  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  following  them,  were  all  despotisms,  the 
rulers  having  frequently,  as  at  the  present  day  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tibet,  the 
double  attributes  of  religious  and  political  supremacy. 

81.  Two  great  progressive  European  powers,  Russia  and  Britain,  now  hold 
sway  over  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  vast  extent  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the 
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great  x>olitical  moyements  that  have  taken  phice  on  the  continent  during  thi.s 
and  the  past  centnry  have  had  their  origin  in  the  steady  and  almost  continnons 
enlaxigement  of  the  authority  of  these  powers.  In  the  densely-peopled  pro- 
montory of  India  the  British  have  been  consolidating  their  empire  and  enlarg- 
ing their  inflnence  sonth-eastward  towards  Bnrmah  and  inner  China,  and 
north -westward  to  Afghanistan.  The  Russians  in  turn  have  been  spreading 
southward  over  the  Caucasus  and  over  the  vast  thinly-peopled  steppes,  in- 
corporating the  Khanates  of  the  Oxus  and  Jazartes  region,  and  spreading 
roond  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of  Persia.  A  belt  of 
one  to  two  hundred  miles  in  width  still  separates  the  nearest  points  of  approach 
of  British  and  Russian  power  in  Asia,  but  the  time  seems  not  far  distant  when 
the  dominions  of  these  two  European  States  in  Asia  must  become  conter- 
minous. 


RUSSIAN  ASIA- 

The  Caucasus. 

1.  The  diyision  of  the  RuBsian  Empire  named  the  Lieutenaney 
of  the  Gauc€LBU8^  reaching  down  from  the  summits  of  the  great  naturaJ 
boundaiy  range  northward  into  the  lowland  of  Russia,  and  south- 
ward over  the  mountainous  region  of  Qeoigia  and  Armenia,  lies 
partly  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Europe,  partly  in  Asia. 
We  may  gain  an  idea  of  its  great  extent  if  we  note  that  it  occupies 
an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  reaching  800 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  500  from  north  to  south. 

2.  Belief. — ^The  main  feature  of  the  region  is  its  great  central  range,  ex- 
tending in  an  almost  direct  line  from  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  the  west  to  Cape  Apsheron,  which  projects  into 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Like  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus  is  a  single  chain,  so  narrow  that  the  same  summits 
may  be  seen  from  the  steppes  which  reach  out  ftrom  its  northern  base,  and 
from  the  deep  valleys  whidi  separate  it  from  the  heights  of  Armenia  on  the 
south.  It  has  thus  no  great  valleys  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  spurs 
descending  from  the  main  chain  have  deep  gorges  or  troughs  between.  The 
culminating  point  is  the  EUbruz  peak  (18,526  fL),  towards  the  western  end 
of  the  chain ;  the  second,  Mownt  Eaabek,  near  the  middle  of  it ;  both  rising 
grandly  from  deep  valleys.  The  two  most  important  passes  over  it  were  called 
\n  ancient  times  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates.    The  former,  now  called 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Popnlation. 

1  European  Russia            ....  1,884,850  05,090,000 

PoUnd 49,100  0,528,000 

Finland 144,880  1,908,000 

Caaoasos 179,520  5,028,800 

Siberia 4,814,010  8,440,400 

CentnlAsia 1,283,470  4,401,900 

8,855,840  87,957,200 

Caspian  Sea         ....  109,000  — 

Sea  of  Aral  ....  25,870  — 

RcasiAir  Empirb  8,551,870  87,957.200 
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the  Dariel  Pom^  lies  dose  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kasbek,  and  is  a  narrow 
cleft  8216  feet  abo^e  the  sea,  available  for  carriages  in  the  summer.  The 
latter  skirts  the  eastern  termination  of  the  range  on  the  shores  of  the  Capias. 
Over  the  whole  chain  vegetation  is  vigorous,  bat  more  liiznriant  om  the 
wanner  southern  slopes.  The  valleys  opening  in  that  direction  are  richly 
fertile,  producing  rice  abd  cotton  and  silk,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  vines,  and 
luxuriant  woods.  The  northern  slopes,  exposed  to  the  keen  winds  of  the 
steppes,  are  characterised  by  bare  pasture-lands  and  scattered  fir- woods.  At 
an  elevation  of  about  6700  feet  trees  disappear,  and  the  snow  line  is  reached  at 
9000  to  9600  feet  on  the  west,  and  12,000  feet  in  the  drier  eastern  regioa. 

3.  Riren. — The  two  northern  rivers  descending  from  the  Caucasus  are 
the  Terek,  which  turns  eastward  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  iTu&zn,  which  makes 
its  way  westward  to  the  Black  Sea  near  the  Strait  of  Kertch.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  low  steppes,  the  Manitsh,  a  tributary  of  the  Lower  Don,  forma  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory. 

The  valleys  immediately  south  of  the  Caucasus  are  occupied  by  the  Kur 
(or  Cyrus),  flowing  south-east  along  the  mountain  base  to  the  Caspian,  and  by 
the  much  smaller  Jiion  flowing  west  to  the  Black  Sea.  Beyond  these  valleys 
rise  the  irregular  masses  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  forming  a  high  badn  in 
which  the  laige  lake  GokchOf  the  "  blue  water  '*  contrasting  with  the  green 
mountains  round  it,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6340  feet  above  the  sea ;  ami  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  territory,  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  meet  in  the  majestic  dome  of  Mount  Ararat  (16,920  ft.),  covered  on  its 
upper  three  thousand  feet  with  snow  and  glacier  ice.  Between  Ararat  and  the 
heights  walling  in  the  Gokcha  the  Aras  (or  Araxes)  flows  west  to  join  the  Knr, 
near  the  Caspian,  and  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Uie  territory. 
T(mards  the  west,  since  the  war  of  1877,  the  Russian  boundary  of  the  Caucasus 
territory  has  been  extended  southward  to  the  Choruk  river,  which  reaches  the 
Black  Sea  south  of  the  port  of  Batum,  so  as  to  include  within  it  also  the  high 
volcanic  plateau  on  which  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Ears  is  baUt. 

4.  IiiJiabitanta. — ^The  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  region  difler  vastly  in  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  customs,  and  they  belong  to  at  least  four  types  of  the  human 
family.  The  Indo-Europeans  are  represented  by  Russian  and  other  colonists 
(26  per  cent).  To  the  Iranians  (19  per  cent)  belong  the  Armenians,  Ossetes, 
Tati,  Kurds,  and  Persians.  The  *'  Caucasians  "  of  Russian  writers,  classed  by 
some  ethnologists  as  Iberians,  constitute  31  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
and  include  the  Grusinians  or  Georgians,  the  Lesghians,  the  Chechenzes,  and 
a  variety  of  mountain  tribes.  Lastly,  there  are  Mongols  (25  per  cent),  repre- 
sented by  Tatars,  Turks,  and  Kalmucks.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  Jews, 
Assyrians,  and  gypsies. 

A  long  struggle  for  independence  was  maintained  by  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers against. the  Russians.  The  capture  of  one  of  their  most  determined 
chiefs  in  '1859  virtually  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
not  till  1864  that  Russian  authority  could  be  extended  over  the  whole  region ; 
on  the  completion  of  the  conquest  nearly  half  a  million  of  Cherkesses  or 
Western  Caucasians  made  a  simultaneous  exodus  from  the  districts  adjoining 
the  Black  Sea  to  seek  shelter  in  European  Turkey.  Grerman  colonists,  who 
came  hither  from  Wlirtemberg  in  1812-16,  and  who  have  settled  in  various 
districts,  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  vineyards.  In  religion 
the  peoples  within  the  territory  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  Christianity 
and  Mohammedamsvu  The  Greek  Churoh  prevafls,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  Russian  colonists,  but  the  Armenians  form  a  powerful  minority. 

5.  DiTisionB. — For  administrative  purposes  the  country  has  been  divided 
into  the  Government  of  Stavropol,  the  nearest  to  European'  Russia,  in  the 
plains,  and  the  territories  of  the  Kvhan,  of  the  Terek,  and  of  Daghestan,  along 
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the  northern  or  Ciscaucasian  slopes  of  the  range.  On  the  southern  or  Trans- 
Caucasian  side  the  division  is  into  the  Govemnients  of  JSoibu,  next  the  Cas- 
pian ;  EUzoJbetpol  and  Erivany  between  the  Kur  and  Aras ;  of  Tifiia  south  of 
the  central  part  of  the  range ;  and  of  Kutaia  in  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  sloping 
to  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  besides  on  the  southern  side  the  military 
district  of  Sukhwifi,  and  the  "district  of  the  Black  Sea"  along  the  south- 
western maritime  border  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  newly-added  territory, 
including  Kars  and  Batum,  on  the  south-west. 

6.  Cnief  Towns.— 7(^i9  (pop.  104,000),  on  the  Kur,  immediately  south  of 
the  Dariel  Pass  over  the  Caucasus,  a  fortified  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Georgia,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Russian  Govemor-QeneraL  Here  also 
a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  reside,  and  the  town  is  the  great  emporium  of 
all  Transcaucasia,  cairying  on  a  large  trade  with  Persia.  Stavropol  or  "  cross 
town,"  on  the  main  route  from  the  Dariel  Pass  northward  into  Russia,  is  the 
chief  place  in  the  Ciscaucasian  territory.  Derbend,  meaning  the  "  narrow  pass," 
formerly  the  capital  of  Albania,  is  a  busy  seaport  of  the  Caspian,  named  from 
its  position  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Baku,  also  on  the  Caspian, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  at  the  point  where  the  great 
southern  route  along  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  meets  that  along  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  is  famous  for  its  petroleum  weUs,  which  give  it  an  extensive  com- 
merce. ShfcmaJeha  and  NtJtha,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus, 
are  famous  for  their  silk.  Erivan,  "  the  visible,"  in  Armenia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Aias,  north  of  Ararat,  is  so  named  from  the  tradition  that  Noah,  look- 
ing fh>m  the  mountain,  saw  this  spot  dry  after  the  flood.  AUxandrapol, 
north-west  of  it,  is  a  strong  fortress,  capable  of  accommodating  10,000  men ; 
and  Ears,  recently  gained  permanentiy  by  the  Russians,  is  a  no  less  formidable 
fortress,  which  has  been  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by  them  (1828,  1855,  and 
1877).  Poli,  at  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Tiflis,  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
Caucasus  region  on  the  Black  Sea.  Batum^  farther  south,  added  in  1878,  is 
rising  in  value  as  a  seaport    A  railway  joins  it  to  Tiflis  and  Baku. 

Siberia. 

1.  All  the  immense  northern  region  of  Asia,  from  the  Ural 
Moontains  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Central  Asia  to  the  low  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  is 
included  in  the  Russian  territory  of  Siberia.  The  extreme  limits 
east  and  west  are  more  than  4000  miles  apart ;  the  most  southerly 
point  of  its  frontier,  at  the  Tinmen  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Corea,  and  the  most  northerly.  Cape  Chelyuskin,  which  runs 
out  into  the  icy  sea  on  the  hor^,  have  a  difference  of  latitude  of 
more  than  35*,  and  it  would  take  nearly  fifty-five  islands  as  large 
as  Great  Britain  to  make  up  an  equivalent  area  to  that  of  Siberia. 

2.  Physical  Features. — All  Western  Siberia,  nearest  the  Ural  belt  and 
Enropean  Russia,  is  a  vast  plain  rising  almost  imperceptibly  from,  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  ELirghiz  steppes  and  the  base  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  spring  up  from  it  like  a  wall,  forming  the  northern  buttress  of  the 
great  tableland  of  central  Asia.  The  northern  border  of  this  plain  is  occupied 
by  the  marshy  frozen  tundras  ;  the  broad  central  belt  is  coverad  with  /breH,  in 
the  cleared  spaces  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  agriculture ; 
all  the  southern  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  treeless  8ieppe$  which  reach  away 
south  towards  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas. 
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Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  diversified  in  surface,  and  then 
the  plain  is  narrowed  by  the  advancing  mountains,  to  occupy  only  the  border 
of  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  Altai  chain,  which  reaches  a  height  of  11,000  feet  in 
its  summit  of  Bidukha,  is  prolonged  eastward  by  the  Sayan  mountains,  which 
separate  the  Kos-gol  lake  in  Mongolia  from  the  great  Baikal  in  Siberia.  Still 
farther  east  the  YabUmoi  and  Sianowi  mountains  stretch  out  towards  Bering 
Strait,  and  from  these  moderately  elevated  ranges  irregular  tablelands  extend 
northward,  filling  almost  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  region,  and  reaching 
in  several  places  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  long  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka,  the  volcanic  belt  of  Eastern  Asia  begins,  and  its  snr&ce  is 
dotted  over  with  groups  of  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  volcano  of 
Kliuchev,  15,760  feet  above  ^e  sea. 

8.  The  four  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  ent^ing 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Amur,  winding  east  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the 
great  Siberian  lake  Baikal,  have  already  been  noticed.^ 

4.  Climate. — Siberian  climate  is  proverbially  the  most  severe  of  any  on 
the  globe.  Round  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  the  north-east,  the  averoffe 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  —16"  of  our  Fahrenheit  scale,  or  48"*  below  the 
freezing  point  Here  the  range  of  temperature  varies  between  —58**  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  99**  in  the  height  of  summer,  but  it  freezes  nearly  every 
night  throughout  the  year,  and  the  soil,  which  is  congealed  to  a  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet,  oidy  thaws  at  the  sur&ce  for  a  time.  Along  the  base  of 
the  mountains  on  the  south  a  less  rigorous  climate  is  experienced ;  there  the 
winter  sets  in  about  November,  when  snow  fiiUs,  which  lies  till  the  succeeding 
March.  At  Tomsk,  in  south-western  Siberia,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  the  fkvezing  pointy  the  extremes  being  0**  (or  82  below  freezing 
point)  in  January,  and  65"*  in  July. 

5.  ProductB. — Minerals  are  the  most  important  products  of  Siberia. 
Gold  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  though  the  diggings  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  seem  to  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  the  supply  of  gold  is  still 
abundant  on  the  mountains  farther  east  Lead,  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  are 
also  given  by  the  Altai  mines ;  coal  is  worked  near  Tomsk,  and  black  lead 
or  graphite,  obtained  frx)m  the  mountains  west  of  Irkutsk,  and  frt>m  the  lower 
Yenisei  district,  has  become  important  in  commerce.  Fur-hunting  comes  next 
in  value  to  mining — the  sable  and  ermine  (getting  scarcer  now  every  year), 
elks  and  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  hunted  for  their  skins  in  the  forest 
region.  Even  the  Bengal  tiger  ranges  into  southern  Siberia  The  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  and  "  fossil  ivory  **  is  found  all  over  northern  Siberia,  and  in 
the  islands  beyond  in  the  Arctic  Sea;  the  northeni  border  of  the  con- 
tinent, indeed,  may  be  compared  to  a  great  graveyard  of  the  Mammoth,  the 
whole  tribe  of  these  huge  animals  having  been  destroyed  apparently  by  a 
rapid  refrigeration  of  the  climate  in  a  former  period.  Their  dead  bodies, 
carried  down  by  the  great  rivers  to  the  Arctic  shores,  have  become  imbedded 
there  in  the  ftrozen  soil,  and  so,  preserved  in  ice,  are  found  with  flesh  and  skin 
undecomposed.  In  the  more  favourable  climate  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Siberia,  agriculture  is  capable  of  great  development,  and  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  give  Ml  cropa 

6.  People.— The  Russians,  or  their  descendants,  who  have  spread  out 
especially  over  the  plains  of  south-western  Siberia  frt)m  central  European 
Russia  towards  Lake  Baikal,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  four  great  rivers 
towards  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  now  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  (2,800,000),  and  far  exceed  those  of  purely 
Asiatic  origin.    These  "  Siberiaks,"  or  people  who  have  Russian  or  Polish  blood 

1  See  pp.  266,  2M. 
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in  their  veins,  have  fair  hair  and  broad  faces  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
are  a  frugal,  energetic,  and  hospitable  people,  though  cunning  and  addicted  to 
strong  drinks.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  descendants  of  exiles,  of 
whom  till  recently  about  twelve  thousand  were  sent  every  year  to  Siberia  for 
political  or  other  offences.  The  place  of  banishment  for  Russian  offenders  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  far  distant  island  of  Saghalien,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  native  populations,  Tatars,  Mongols,  Tunguses,  Ostiaks,  and  Samoyeds, 
whose  distribution  we  have  previously  indicated,  are  either  agriculturists, 
nomadic  cattle-breeders,  or  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  these  classes  are  dis- 
tingoished  by  law.    Chinese  are  numerous  on  the  south-eastern  border. 

In  religion  the  majority  of  the  Siberian  inhabitants  are  Christians.  Buddhists 
and  Shamanists  come  next  in  numbers,  then  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  Educa- 
tion is  as  yet  only  thought  of  in  the  towns  of  the  more  purely  Russian  districts 
of  the  south-west ;  there,  however,  grammar  schools  and  training  colleges  for 
schoolmasters  have  been  formed,  and  since  1878  a  university  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Tonuk. 

7.  DiYirionB,  Trade,  and  Chief  Towns.— All  the  land  belongs  to  the 
Rnasian  Qovemment,  and  it  is  leased  out  to  village  communities  and  indi- 
vidtuds.  Tobolsk  (18,000),  below  the  confluence  of  .the  Ishim  and  Irtish  rivers 
(tributaries  of  the  Obi),  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  Western  Siberia,  which 
IB  divided  into  the  two  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  Irkutsk  (32,000), 
on  the  Angara  (the  main  tributary  of  the  Yenisei),  a  short  distance  from  its 
outflow  from  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  fortified  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  which  is 
divided  into  the  six  governments  of  Irkutsk,  Yeniseisk,  Yakutsk,  Trans- 
Baikal,  Amur,  and  the  Maritime  Region  next  the  Sea  of  Japan,  ceded  by 
China  in  1860,  and  to  which  the  high  forest-covered  island  of  Saghalien  or 
Sakhalin  (larger  than  Ireland)  *now  entirely  belongs. 

8.  Siberia  exports  metals,  furs,  and  sometimes  even  wheat  to  Europe,  of 
its  own  produce ;  but  the  transit  trade  through  the  country  from  China  to 
Europe,  although  it  has  decreased  since  the  opening  of  so  many  Chinese  sea- 
ports to  foreign  commerce,  is  by  far  the  more  important  llie  great  trade 
route  and  th#  line  along  which  the  chief  towns  of  Siberia  lie,  is  that  which 
passes  from  the  ftrontier  of  Mongolia  at  the  trading  depnot  of  Kiakhta  (protected 
by  the  fort  of  Troitzkosavsk),  near  where  the  Selenga  river  crosses  the  boundary 
south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  through  Irkutsk  on  the  Angara,  Krasnoyarsk  on  the 
Yenisei,  Tomsk  in  the  Obi  basin  (the  richest  and  most  civilised  town  of  Siberia, 
pop.  26,000),  and  Tara  on  the  Irtish,  to  Ekaterinburg,  at  the  main  passage  of  the 
VnX  belt  into  European  Russia.  Along  this  line  the  Chinese  brick  tea,  done  up 
in  hide-covered  boxes,  is  carried  in  a  six  months*  journey  to  the  great  fairs  of  the 
European  provinces  ;  in  summer  by  pony  caravans  and  partly  by  water  along 
the  rivers ;  in  winter  more  rapidly  by  sledges  across  the  frozen  Baikal  and  over 
the  snow.  A  great  branch  line  of  traflic  from  this  one  leads  by  the  Lena 
river,  by  boat  when  it  is  open  or  by  sledge  when  it  is  frozen,  to  the  great 
market  of  north-eastern  Siberia  at  Yakutsk,  whither  the  furs  trapped  in  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  fossil  ivory  from  the  far  north,  are  brought  to  be 
sent  to  market  by  way  of  Irkutsk.  In  summer  steamers  now  navigate  the 
OU,  Yenisei,  and  Amur,  as  well  as  lake  Baikal,  and  a  direct  summer  highway 
of  trade  has  been  opened  between  Europe  and  the  two  first-named  rivers 
through  the  Kara  Sea,  between  1875  and  1878,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Swedish 
naturalist  Nordenskibld.  A  great  line  of  telegraph  across  Siberia  (completed 
1864  to  1867)  has  branches  to  Japan  and  Pekki,  uniting  these  with  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  communication.  Barnaul  (14,000),  in  the  upi)er  Obi,  is  the 
centre  of  the  traffic  of  the  mining  region  of  the  AltaL 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  most  important  place  now  is  the  naval  harbour  of 
VJadiwutok  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  maritime  region,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
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Sea  of  JapaxL  Nikolayevak,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur ;  Okhotsk,  from  which  the 
great  mediterranean  sea  of  Okhotsk,  ice-bound  through  the  winter  months,  takes 
its  name  ;  and  Petrqpaulavtk,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Eamtchatka,  are  the 
other  seaports  of  the  Pacific  margin  of  Siberia. 


Russian  Central  Asll. 

1.  This  division  of  the  Russian  Empire  spreads  out  over  the 
vast  steppe  lands  of  inner  Asia  from  the  Irtish  and  the  Ural  riveilB 
on  the  north  to  the  mountains  bordering  the  great  plateau  of  Asia 
and  the  deserts  along  the  eastern  maigin  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  On 
the  south  it  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  formerly  independent 
Khanates  of  Turkistan,  which  have  fallen  one  by  one  before  the 
northern  invader. 

2.  The  northern  portion  of  this  region  is  that  of  the  Kirghiz  SUppe,  a  bare 
stony  region,  almost  everywhere  deficient  in  water,  with  many  salt-lakes  and 
desert  patches.  In  winter  its  climate  is  excessively  cold,  and  strong  winds 
whirl  the  snow  about  in  clouds ;  in  sununer  the  soil  is  l»ked  with  burning 
heat  The  ground  here  is  considered  common  property  by  the  nomadic 
Kirghiz  :  each  occupies  as  much  as  his  herds  require,  and  yet  is  not  a  land- 
owner. The  Russians,  who  occupy  the  villages  and  fortified  poets  chiefly,  are 
few  in  number ;  they  have  divided  the  country  into  the  provinces  of  UmUk 
in  the  west,  Turgai,  Ahnolinsk,  and  SemipaUUinsk,  the  *'  seven  casUes,'*  in 
the  east,  each  corresponding  to  a  fortified  capital  of  the  same  name. 

8.  The  southern  portion,  now  formed  into  the  Oeneral  Government  of 
Turkistan,  reaches  from  the  great  salt-lake  of  Balkash  southward  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  Thian  Shan  range,  and  westward  to  the  sea  of  Ar|(.  The  main 
feature  of  the  western  half  of  this  territory  is  the  great  uninhabited  desert 
called  the  Kigil  Kum  or  ''  red  sands,"  which  spreads  out  over  the  lowland 
between  the  Syr  and  Amu,  or  Jazartes  and  Oxus  rivers,  which  descend  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral  from  the  eastern  heights.  The  eastern  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  rise  from  the  low-lying  "  seven  streamland,"  south  of  the  Balkash,  over 
the  high  ranges  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  great  snowy  mass  of 
the  Thian  Shan.  Between  these  forest-covered  mountains  are  fine  valleys 
watered  by  the  head  streams  pf  the  Syr  Daria,  and  of  the  streams  which  ter- 
minate in  Lake  Balkash.  These  mountains  also  enclose  the  remarkable 
Isnk-kid  or  **  warm  lake,"  so  called  because  its  brackish  waters  never  freeze, 
which  occasionally  overflows  to  the  Chui,  a  river  which  is  ultimately  lost  in 
the  sandy  steppes  between  Balkash  and  the  Aral. 

4.  The  most  important  districts  of  Russian  Turkistan  are  the  valleys  of 
the  lU  river,  the  chief  of  those  which  flow  to  Lake  Balkash  ;  that  of  the  Syr 
Daria,  called  the  Narin  in  its  upper  course  in  the  mountain  region ;  and 
that  of  the  Zerafahan,  farther  south. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  first -named,  including  the  town  of  Kulja,  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians  after  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  had  been  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Tungani  rebellion  in  1862.  A  treaty, 
signed  in  August  1881,  provides  for  the  restoration  of  this  fertile  district  to 
China  (see  p.  295).  The  Russian  fort  of  Vemcye  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
upper  Ili  valley. 

The  upper  Narin  valley,  or  Ferghana,  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the 
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former  Khanate  of  Kokan,  which  was  completely  incorporated  in  the  Rnssian 
Cpeneral  government  in  1875.  It  is  a  lovely  and  fertile  basin,  inclnding  a 
nomadic  population  of  Kara  Kirghiz  and  Kipchaks  and  settled  Usbegs  ^  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  which,  however,  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  Tajiks  or  primitive  Persians.  Kohan  (pop.  50,000),  the  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict, lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  south  of  the  Syr.  On  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
Syr  lies  the  city  of  Tashkend  (86,000),  the  laiigest  town  of  Russian  Turkistan, 
in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sxm-dried  bricks,  12  miles  in  circuit ; 
it  is  also  the  great  trading  town  of  this  region,  and  the  centre  of  several 
great  caravan  routes.  The  valley  of  the  third  river,  the  Zerafshan,  contains 
tlie  famous  city  of  Samnrkand  (80,000),  once  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  power- 
ful empire.  Its  walls  have  six  gates,  and  within  are  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane 
and  many  ruinous  buildings  which  testify  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

6.  The  Sea  of  Aral,  which  may  now  be  called  a  Russian  lake,  takes  its 
name,  the  *'  sea  of  islands,"  from  the  islets  which  are  formed  by  the  sands 
drifting  between  the  reed  patches  which  grow  out  into  its  shallow  waters. 
'West  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Caspian  shores,  Ues  the  remarkable  bare  plateau  called 
the  Ust  Yurt,  about  800  miles  wide.    It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet 
above  this  sea,  and  its  edges  are  sharply  marked  by  a  steep  wall-like  descent, 
almost  all  round,  called  the  **  Chink.'*    After  the  successful  Khivan  campaign 
of  1878,  all  this  eastern  border  land  of  the  Caspian,  as  far  south  as  the  Atrek 
riyer  and  the  Persian  boundary,  was  formed  into  the  Russian  Transcaspian 
pravincCf  and  since  then  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turkomans  has 
resulted  in  a  further  advance  of  the  Russian  ftrontier  until  it  marches  with 
that  of  Afghanistan.     The  province  has  recently  been  divided  into  three 
districts.      These  are — Mangishlak  and  Mikhailovsk,  named  after  forts  on 
the  Caspian  ;  and  the  country  of  the  AkhcU  and  Tekke  Turkomans,  the  chief 
places  within  which  are  Askabad,  Geok  Tepe,  a  hUl  fort,  which  the  Russians 
carried  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Merv,  occupied  in  1884.     A  railway  joins 
MikhaUov  on  the  Caspian  to  Askabad.      Ashurada  island  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Caspian  has  been  formed  into  a  Russian  naval  and 
trading  station. 


CHINESE   ASIA. 
Chinese  Empihe. 

1.  Extent. — To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  territories  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  it  may  be  remembered  that  these  occupy  an  area  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  Europe,  and  that  their  inhabitants 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  British  dominions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  If  we  compared  the  extent  of  the  Chinese  dominions 
with  England  alone  we  should  find  that  they  were  nearly  seventy 
times  as  large. 

2.  Belief. — Occupying  all  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,. their  limits  are  for  the  most  part  very  dis- 

1  The  Usbegs  are  a  people  of  Turkish  lace  who  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
invaded  and  conquered  the  small  states  Into  which  Turkistan  was  then  divided,  and  till 
recently  they  have  maintained  their  hold  of  these  khanates.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  settled  sgrlculturists  and  traders. 
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tinctlj  marked  out  by  great  natural  features.  The  boundary  with 
Russian  Siberia  on  the  north  runs  along  the  Amur  river  and  the 
crests  of  the  Sayan  and  Altai  mountains  ;  towards  western  Turkistan 
the  alpine  heights  of  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  form  the  limit ; 
the  snow-clad  Himalaya  range  separates  China  from  the  hot  plains 
of  India  in  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan  continue  the 
natural  frontier  eastward  again  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 

3.  DivisioxiB. — ^Within  these  wide  exterior  limits  the  empire 
includes  a  number  of  countries,  some  of  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted with  one  another  in  their  natural  features  and  in  the  chanu^ter 
of  their  population.  Along  the  eastern  or  maritime  border,  where 
the  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  region  of  the  interior 
have  spread  out  in  wide  alluvial  plains  next  the  sea,  lie  China  proper, 
and  Manchuria,  filled  with  a  teeming  population  of  busy  agri- 
culturists and  townsfolk.  Within,  on  the  high  plateau  of  Central 
Asia,  the  region  of  bare  steppes  and  deserts,  and  the  mountain  skirts 
round  it,  are  the  countries  of  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkistan,  and 
Tibet,  thinly  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  pastoral  tribes. 
In  this  order  we  may  take  up  the  more  particular  description  of 
these  divisions  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire.^ 

China  Proper — ^the  "  Central  Flowery  Land." 

4.  This  main  south-eastern  division  of  the  empire  includes  about 
a  third  of  its  whole  extent,  reaching  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
inland  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  The  frontier  on  the  northern 
side  next  Mongolia  is  marked  out  by  the  Oreat  Wall  of  Chirui^  the 
most  remarkable  artificial  bulwark  in  the  world,  which  extends  west- 
ward continuously  almost  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1500  miles,  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  across  rivers  and 
ravines.  It  is  a  rampart  of  earth,  10  to  30  feet  high,  broad  enough 
at  the  top  to  admit  of  several  horsemen  passing  abreast,  and  was  for- 
merly cased  on  the  sides  and  top  with  bricks  and  stones,  and  was 
flanked  by  numerous  projections  or  towers,  gates  being  left  at  inter- 
vals for  the  passage  of  travellers  and  the  collection  of  customs.  Now 
it  has  fallen  in  many  places,  and  its  gates  are  negligently  guarded, 

1  According  to  the  most  recent  estlmatefl  the  area  and  population  of  the  divisions 
are  as  follows  :— 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

China  Proper 1.&54.000  250,000,000 

ManchorU 360,800  IS.OOO.OOO 

Mongolia 1,304,000  2,000,000 

Tibet 662,000  6,000.000 

Eastern  TurkUtan 432,000  580,000 

Zongaria 156.200  600.000 

4.465,000  271,180.000 

Older  estimates  credit  China  Proper  with  a  population  of  four  or  five  hundred  millions. 
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and.  northward  of  Pekin  the  growing  Chinese  population  has  spread 
and  settled  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  its  barrier. 
To^wards  Tibet,  on  the  west,  the  limits  are  formed  by  the  high  margin 
of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  ;  from  this  edge  minor  ranges 
extend  eastward  towards  the  ocean,  embracing  between  them  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  wide  alluvial  plains  which  these 
xiveTs  have  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  wearing  down  the 
highlands  and  carrying  their  debris  towards  the  sea. 

5.  Relie£ — ^The  moimtains  and  hill  ranges  are  known  by  a  multitude  of 
local  names,  but  two  great  groups  are  generally  recognised.    These  are  the 
Pe-ling,  or  northern  series  of  mountains  which  ramify  eastward  ftom  the  pla- 
teau between  the  basins  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yangtse  rivers ;  and  the  Nan-ling^ 
or  southern  series  of  mountains,  which  spread  eastward  over  southern  China 
from  the  mountains  of  Yunnan  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  from  that  of  the  Si-kiang  or  Canton  river  in  the 
south.    The  most  important  of  the  maritime  lowlands  of  China  is  that  known 
as  The  Cheat  Plain,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho  in  the 
north-east  of  the  country,  between  the  great  cities  of  Peking  and  Nanking, 
over  an  area  more  than  three  times  as  extensive  as  England  (200,000  square 
miles).    Sedulously  irrigated  or  drained,  and  cultivated  in  every  comer,  the 
great  plain  of  China  supports  the  densest  agricultural  population  in  the  world. 
Towanis  the  interior  extend  fertile  river  valleys  and  hills,  carefully  terraced 
and  tilled,  or  planted  with  timber  trees.     Still  farther  inland  the  highlands 
become  less  peopled,  and  are  covered  with  bamboo  at  the  base  up  to  pine  woods 
along  their  summits,  till,  on  the  western  borders,  in  approaching  the  highlands 
of  Tibet,  the  country  becomes  rugged  and  uneven,  the  rivers  and  streams  form 
deep  gorges  and  defUes,  and  the  mountains  reach  up  to  the  limit  of  perennial 
snow. 

6.  Islands. — To  China  proper  belongs  the  western  half  of  the  island  which 
we  know  by  its  Portuguese  name  of  ForTnoea,  the  '*  beautifal,"  but  which  the 
Chinese  caU  Tai-wan,  or  **  Tower-Bay,"  from  the  name  of  its  chief  harbour. 
This  island,  240  miles  long  north  to  south,  rises  to  a  high  central  range 
(Mount  Morrison,  10,800  feet).  All  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  barbarous  aboriginal  and  Malay  tribes.  The  island  of 
ffai-nanf  in  the  extreme  south,  about  180  miles  long  by  100  broad,  has  been 
more  completely  subjugated  by  the  Chinese,  but  in  the  mountainous  interior 
the  submission  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  oidy  partial 

7.  Seas,  Rivers,  and  Canals. — The  semi-Mediterranean  seas  and  gulfs 
of  the  Pacific  along  the  coast  of  China  are  distinguished  by  separate  names. 
In  the  north,  between  the  Corea  peninsula  and  the  mainland  of  China,  is  the 
Hoang  Hat  or  Yellow  Sea,  300  miles  wide,  named  from  the  lemon  colour  of 
its  waters,  filled  with  the  alluvium  brought  down  to  it  by  the  Hoang  Ho,  and 
so  shallow  that  its  muddy  bed  is  frequently  furrowed  by  passing  vessels. 
Within  or  northward  lie  the  Bay  of  Corea  and  the  Otd/s  of  Pt-chi-U  and 
Liao-tungf  the  two  last  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  outer  China  Sea  by 
the  approaching  promontories  of  Shan-tung  and  Liao-tong.  South  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  between  the  mainland  and  southern  Japan,  with  the  chain  of  the 
Luchu  islands  and  Formosa,  extends  the  wider  Tung-hat  or  Eastern  Sea ;  and 
from  this  the  Fu-kien  Channel,  between  Formosa  and  the  coast  of  China,  100 
miles  wide,  leads  into  the  great  Mediterranean  called  the  Nan-hai  or  South 
Sea  of  China,  which  is  almost  completely  shut  in  by  Borneo  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.    The  coasts  of  the  Yellow  Sea  bordering  on  the  great  plain  are  low 
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and  flat ;  southward  thence  to  the  island  of  Hainan  the  shores  of  China 
steep,  and  are  dotted  round  with  rocky  islets. 

8.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China  proper,  the  Hoang- 
Ao,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Tang-tae-kiang,  have  been  noticed  in  the  genenl 
description  of  the  continent.  Besides  these  may  be  noted  the  Pei-ho,  whicfa 
gathers  the  waters  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  plain,  and  forms  a  h|^- 
way  of  communication  between  the  capital  city  of  Peking  and  the  port  of 
Tien-tsiu,  85  m.  above  its  mouth  ;  the  Afin,  the  river  of  the  province  of  Fokieii, 
by  which  the  Bohea  teas  are  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Fu-chou ;  and  the 
Si-kiangf  the  largest  river  of  Southern  China,  one  of  the  delta  branches  of 
which  forms  the  Chu-kiangt  or  river  of  the  great  port  of  Canton.  The  three 
largest  lakes  of  China  lie  immediately  south  of  the  course  of  the  Yang-tse. 
The  Tung-ting-hUf  70  miles  long,  and  the  Poyan^-hu,  nearly  as  large,  are 
expansions  of  the  mouths  of  the  chief  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yang-tse  in 
Central  Chioa ;  the  third,  the  Tai-hUt  lies  south  of  the  estuary. 

9.  Greatest  of  all  the  public  works  in  China  is  the  Orand  Canal,  which 
traverses  the  great  plain  for  a  distance  of  700  miles,  passing  from  Tien-tsin,  on 
the  Pei-ho,  in  the  north,  across  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  lower  course 
of  the  Yang-tse,  connecting  a  system  of  water  communications  which  extended 
ftrom  the  capital  to  the  chief  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  but  the  greatest 
sample  of  the  system  of  canals,  great  and  small,  which  form  a  network  over 
all  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  China.  During  the  present  dynasty  this  great 
work  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  many  places,  and  the  Yellow  River,  in 
finding  a  new  course  for  itself,  in  1851-53,  completed  the  destruction  of  a 
great  pari;  of  it,  so  that  now  the  portion  northward  of  the  Hoang-ho  is  dry 
for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

10.  diinate. — ^The  climate  of  a  country  bo  extensive  as  China 
proper,  reaching  through  more  than  20  degrees  of  latitude,  must 
vary  to  a  great  degree,  for  this  reason  alone.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber, also,  its  variations  of  level,  from  the  low  plains  skirting  the 
eastern  seas,  to  the  high  mountain  edges  of  the  plateau  of  Central 
Asia,  on  the  western  borders.  In  general  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe. 

Three  zones  may,  however,  be  distinguished — a  northern,  central,  and  a 
southern,  differing  both  in  their  climate  and  vegetable  productions.  The  belt 
northward  of  the  35th  parallel,  or  of  the  middle  course  of  the  Hoangho, 
has  an  excessive  or  continental  climate,^  with  hot  summers,  and  winters  so 
cold  that  ice  a  foot  thick  seals  up  the  rivers  and  canals,  while  cold  biting 
winds  sweep  down  from  the  steppes  of  Mongolia.  The  European  grains  and 
vegetables  are  the  characteristic  crops  of  this  segion. 

The  central  zone,  extending  down  to  the  27th  or  28th  }>arallel,  has  a 
milder  and  more  equable  climate,  the  temperature  averaging  about  62°  Fahr., 
and  rising  to  a  maximum  of  110°  in  summer.  It  has  two  rainy  and  two  dry 
seasons  in  the  year.  This  is  the  richest  portion  of  China.  Tea  '  and  silk  are 
its  great  products ;  rice  is  produced  in  enormous  quantity  in  the  lowlands, 
which   are  inundated  from  the  great  rivers.    Wheat,  cotton,  the  mulberry, 

1  At  PekiDg  the  mean  tempentore  of  the  year  is  65*  Fahr. ;  of  summer,  81* ;  and  of 
winter,  2V. 

s  The  tea-plant  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  five  or  six  feet  high  at  Aill  growth,  indigeDons 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Upper  Assam,  and  its  cultivation  succeeds  best  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  is  grown  m  almost  every  part  of  China,  bat  the  districts  which  produce 
the  finest  teas  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  maritime  borden  of  China  between  the  lower 
Tang-tse  and  the  8i-kiang. 
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sugar-cane  (imported  from  India  in  the  eighth  centnry),  and  bamboos,  are 
other  important  resources.  The  eastern  part  of  this  zone  is  specially  famed 
for  its  silks  and  cottons  ;  the  central  is  called  the  granary  of  China ;  and  the 
western  monntains  supply  most  of  the  Chinese  timber. 

The  southernmost  belt  has  an  almost  tropical  climate.  Here  the  rainy  season 
lasts  firom  April  till  October,  while  the  south-west  monsoon  is  blowing,  and 
dreaded  *' typhoons"  as  the  hurricanes  of  the  South  China  Sea  are  named,  are 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence  f^om  June  till  September.^  Here  oranges,  man- 
goes and  bananas,  ground  nuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  besides  rice,  are  the 
staple  f^-uits  and  vegetables,  and  in  the  interior  provinces  the  best  lands  are 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy. 

11.  Minerals. — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  China  is  very  great.  The  province 
of  Yunnan,  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  country,  has  perhaps  the  laigest 
gold  workings  in  the  world.  Here,  also,  is  obtained  the  famous  pe-tung, 
or  white  copper.  Silver,  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  are  widely  distri- 
buted. Coal  formations  seem  to  extend  almost  all  over  the  basin  of  the 
Yang-tse,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho ;  and 
though  it  has  been  mined  in  a  rude  fashion,  and  used  as  tael  in  China  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  vast  supplies  seem  to  be  scarcely  touched. 
Southern  Yunnan  famishes  a  variety  of  precious  stones — rabies,  amethysts, 
sapphires,  topazes,  opals,  besides  malachite,  and  the  steatite  or  soapstone,  in 
which  the  Chinese  carve  figures  of  all  sorts. 

The  much-pri^  Yu,  or  jade  stone,  comes -ftom  the  valley  of  the  Hoang- 
ho  ;  lapis  lazuli  (for  the  preparation  of  ultramarine)  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Che-kiang,  near  the  centre  of  the  east  coast  region.  Laige  beds  of  porcelain 
clay  occur  in  this  province  also,  and  in  its  neighbouring  one  of  Kiang-si 
Towards  the  north-western  borders  hot  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  fire- 
wells  or  gas  springs  of  the  western  province  of  Se-chuen  are  famous. 

12.  Thus,  owing  to  its  variety  of  landscape  and  character,  and  the 
consequent  diversity  of  its  vegetable  products,  and  to  its  rich  endowment 
with  mineral  wealtii  of  all  khids,  China  proper  is  in  a  position  to  render 
its  people  practically  independent  of  the  outer  world.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  disdain  witii  which  the  Chinese  have  received  the  outer  **  bar- 
barians,*' and  the  exclusiveness  they  still  maintain  in  a  great  part  of  the 
empire. 

IS.  People. — ^The  Chinese,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  general  description  of 
the  continent,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  Within  China  proper  they  are 
essentially  one  people,  more  uniform  ia  type  than  people  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  of  equal  extent^  the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  being  scarcely 
greater  than  are  to  be  found  between  Englishmen  of  different  counties. 
Parchment-coloured  skin,  coarse  black  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  oblique 
eyes,  are  characteristic  throughout  There  still  remain,  however,  within 
China  proper,  a  few  isolated  remnants  of  aboriginal  tribes,  who  resemble  the 
mountaineers  of  North-Eastem  India  much  more  than  the  Chinese.  Such  are 
the  wild  MiavUe  and  Y<io  tribes  of  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
Nan-ling  or  southern  mountains,  and  the  Lolo,  of  Caucasian  type,  in  Western 
Si-chwan.  The  Hakha  and  Punti  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and  the 
piratical  SoJUoa  of  Fukien,  are  also  strange  tribes,  speaking  languages  which 
are  unintelligible  to  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  mountains  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  also,  are  still  occupied  by  savage  lA,  supposed 
to  be  related  to  the  Miautse,  surrounded  in  the  maritime  plains  by  Chinese. 

1  Canton  has  a  mean  t«mp«ratnre  of  70* ;  in  July  and  Angust  the  thermometer 
fteqaently  rises  to  100*  in  the  shade  ;  winter  temperature  averages  54*  Fahr.  Ice  some- 
times forms,  and  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  overnight. 
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14.  Religion  and  Ednoation.— We  have  previously  referred  to  tbe 
religioDB  of  China.  There  are  temples  of  Confacins  in  every  great  town,  and 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  antumn,  sacrifices  of  animals,  fruit,  and  wine,  in 
offered  in  honour  of  the  sage.  The  minority  of  the  Taouists,  or  followen  of 
Laoutze,  imitate  the  Buddhists  in  their  monastic  life,  and  many  of  them  live 
as  hermits  in  the  mountain  caves  of  the  upper  Yang-tse,  or  in  the  most 
romantic  spots  of  the  mountains  of  China.  The  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  ia  the 
pope  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  but  the  priests  in  China  have  no  political 
power,  and  are  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  literary  and  governing  daaseL 
In  Peking,  however,  several  large  monasteries  of  Tibetan  and  Mongolian 
Buddhists  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 

Besides  these  tiiree  national  systems,  Mohammedanism,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  Tatar  tribe  which  was  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Chinese  during  the  Tang  dynasty,  has  numerous  adherents  in  the  northern  and 
western  provinces.  They  hold  idoof  from  the  Pagan  Chinese,  and  have  noade 
so  many  native  converts,  that  in  their  frequent  rebellions  they  have  serionaly 
threatened  the  imperial  power.  The  native  Roman  Catholics  of  China  are  said 
to  number  more  than  a  million,  but  Protestants  are  very  few. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  all  progress  in  China  is  the  deep-rooted  universal 
superstition  called  Feng-shui,  or  Qwmanqft  a  form  of  divination,  the  professors 
of  which  must  be  consulted  in  every  proposed  undertaking,  to  determine  its 
good  or  bad  luck.  Education,  since  it  is  the  high  road  to  official  employment, 
rank,  and  wealth,  in  China  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes.  Competitive 
examinations,  held  in  the  capital  every  three  years,  presided  over  by  exami- 
ners from  Peking,  sift  out  the  most  proficient  candidates  for  pubUc  service ;  but 
as  the  Chinaman  objects  to  be  wiser  than  his  forefathers,  the  subjects  of 
examinations  are  stereotyped  classics,  and  of  all  modem  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical science  and  the  arts  he  remains  profoundly  ignorant 

15.  Just  as  the  laws  which  used  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreigners 
have  gradually  been  broken  down,  so  those  which  hedged  round  the  natives  of 
China,  restricting  them  from  emigration  to  other  lands,  have  given  way,  and 
now  the  **  coolies  "  are  free  to  embark  in  vessels  which  have  been  inspected  by 
the  customs  authorities.  Numbers  of  Chinese  have  now  formed  busy  communi- 
ties in  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Java  and  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  Australia :  across  the 
Pacific  they  have  taken  root  in  California,  and  a  Chinese  town  has  grown  up 
as  part  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Most  of  these  emigrants  economise 
abroad  to  return  to  spend  their  gains  and  die  in  their  own  country. 

16.  IndnBiries. — The  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  husbandry,  their  painstaking 
irrigation,  and  manuring  of  the  lowlands  and  terracing  of  the  hills,  has  already 
been  noticed.  Agriculture  is  held  in  higher  estimation  here  than  in  any  other 
land  in  the  world.  Each  new- year's  day  a  grand  state  ceremony  is  performed 
in  its  honour,  the  Emperor  himself  repairing  to  the  sacred  field  and  tracing  a 
furrow  with  the  plough.  As  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  so  it  is  at  Uie 
present  day  the  custom  of  the  Empress  and  her  ladies  every  spring  to  set  an 
example  to  the  people  by  laying  aside  their  ornaments  and  picking  mulberry 
leaves  to  feed  the  silkworms. 

Before  European  manufactures  had  reached  their  higher  development,  fine 
"  Nankeen  "  calico  was  largely  imported  from  China  to  Europe.  **  China  ware, " 
or  porcelain,  was  first  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  so  ignorant  were  the  early 
Portuguese  traders  of  its  value,  that  they  called  it  **  porcellana,"  believing  it 
perhaps  to  be  made  of  shells  ;  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  was  not  discovered 
in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  decomposed 
felspar  or  "  Kau-ling "  (Kaolin  :  also  called  Pe-tun-tz),  occurs,  as  we  have 
noticed,  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  central  China ;  and  at  King-te-chin   in 
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tlie  province  of  Kiang-si,  not  far  from  Yao-chou,  there  are  porcelain  factories 
'wliich  were  founded  by  an  emperor  in  1004  A.D.  The  Chinese  also  excel  in 
carpentry;  paper-making  from  the  bamboo  was  invented  among  them  as 
early  as  ^e  second  century  B.O.  They  are  highly  skilled  in  Uie  use  of 
metals ;  bronze  vases  exist  which  date  from  1760  B.O.,  and  the  great  bells 
on  the  towers  of  Peking,  cast  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  are  still  perfect ; 
tbe  sonorous  gong  metai  alloy  is  as  yet  a  Chinese  secret ;  in  their  delicate 
embroideries,  carvings  in  ivory,  engravings  on  wood  and  stone,  lacquered 
'wares,  and  rich  silks  and  satins,  they  show  astonishing  handicraft. 

17.  Trade. — For  a  long  period,  as  we  have  previously  noticed,  the  trade  and 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  China  was  jealously  restricted  to  the  single  port  of 
CaiUaii,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  war  with  Britain,  which  terminated  in  1842, 
that  the  additional  ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-chou,  Ning-po,  BJidShafighai,  were  thrown 
open,  and  that  the  island  of  Hong-kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  was 
ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Britain.     With  these  five  open  ports  British  trade  with 
China  assumed  huge  proportions,  and  though  the  CMnese  evaded  the  treaty 
wherever  practicable,  no  serious  dispute  arose  till  1857.    In  that  year  Canton 
was  stormed  by  the  British  and  Frrach  forces,  and  next  year  the  ports  at  the 
month  of  the  Pei-ho  river  in  the  north  were  taken,  opening  the  way  to  Peking. 
The  treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  concluded  this  contest,  obtained  the  right  of 
residence  of  British  diplomatic  agents  at  Peking,  and  opened  to  trade,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  ports  already  named,  those  of  Kiung-chou  in  the  island  of 
Hainan ;  Swatow,  between  Hong-kong  and  Amoy ;  the  river  ports  of  Chin- 
kiang,  Kw-lnang  and  IfanXxm,  on  the  Yang-tse ;  Teng-chou  and  Chi-/u  on 
the  coasts  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Shantungs  JHen-tain  itself,  and  the 
trading  town  of  Niu^hwang  in  southern  Manchuria.    The  ports  of  Tai-wan^ 
the  capital  of  Formosa  island,  and  of  Tahau^  south  of  it,  were  also  freed,  but, 
firom  their  insecurity,  foreign  commerce  with  the  island  has  now  been  transferred 
to  the  river  Tamawi  and  Ke-hmg  on  the  north  side.    By  a  convention  made  in 
1876,  the  Chinese  government  consented  to  open  three  more  towns  to  foreign 
trade,  namely  Pakhm  in  the  southern  province  of  Ewang-tnng ;  the  seaport  of 
Wen-cKow,  between  Ning-po  and  Fu-chou;   Wtt-hu  on  the  lower  Yang-tse, 
beyond  Nanking ;  and  I-chang  on  the  upper  Yang-tse,  360  miles  farther  inland 
than  Hankou,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  China  proper.    At  the  same  time 
permission  was  granted  for  the  residence  of  Britiah  agents  at  the  tu  inland 
town  of  Chung-king  in  the  province  of  Si-chwan,  at  the  mouth  of  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Yang-tse  called  the  Eialing.      No  European  merchants, 
however,  are  to  be  permitted  to  traffic  here  un^  steam  navigation  shall  have 
been  extended  to  this  remote  point 

The  maritime  intercourse  of  China  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  in  a  much  smaller  extent  with  the  United  States,  (Germany, 
France,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Tea  and  nlk  are  the  staple  exports,  all 
others  being  insignificant  in  comparison  with  these.^  Among  imports,  that  of 
opium  fit>m  In^  represents  by  far  the  largest  sum.'  Cotton  goods  from 
&e  manufacturing  centres  of  Europe  form  the  other  great  article  of  iiinportation 
to  China.  The  taxation  of  foreign  goods  passing  into  the  country  is,  however, 
exceedingly  heavy,  so  much  so  as  to  stimulate  smuggling  and  bribery  of  all  sorts. 
A  large  overland  traffic  is  also  maintained  with  Bussia.  Great  quantities 
of  the  finest  tea,  made  up  into  ''bricks,*'  as  well  as  silk  stuffs,  pass  north- 
ward from  central  China,  converging  to  the  chief  gate  in  the  great  wall,  that  of 
ChanJaa-hou  or  Kalgan  north-west  of  Peking,  whence  the  camel  caravans  take 
their  way  northward  across  the  dreary  steppes  of  Mongolia  to  the  Siberian  fron- 

1  Between  1881  and  1888, 180  million  lbs.  of  tea  were  annually  catried  from  China  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  *  About  £8,000,000. 
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tier  at  Klakhta,  from  which  depdtthe  Ruaiian  tnden  oonvey  the  goods  wMtwd 
to  the  greet  Uin  in  Bmope.  Recently  endeaTonrB  have  been  made  by  fke 
British  to  open  up  an  oyerland  trade  route  through  Yunnan  in  aonth-westei 
China  with  Burmah  and  India.  A  Tait  internal  tnific  is  carried  on  withii 
China  itaelf  by  the  imperial  roads,  of  which  there  axe  said  to  be  20,000,  ai 
well  as  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rfvera,  which  are  crowded  with  jimks  and 
boats.  Recently  a  first  attempt  was  made  by  Suropeans  to  introduce  lailwiTi 
into  the  country,  by  constructing  a  short  line  from  Shanghai  to  Wn-enng^  bit 
half  of  this  had  no  sooner  hm.  opened  for  traffic  (in  June  1876)  than  the 
Chinese  authorities  interfered,  purchased  the  line,  and  doted  it 

18.  Govemineiit.— The  despotic  form  of  govemment  which  prevails  id 
China  dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  first  emperor,  about  220  B.G.,  who  bnilt 
tiie  great  wall  to  keep  out  the  very  Tatars  whose  descendants  now  occupy  the 
throne  of  China.  The  reigning  monarch  is  absolutely  supreme^  spiritual  as  wbD 
as  temporal  sovereign.  His  person  is  sacred,  and  when  he  is  earned  abroad, 
the  people  return  to  their  houses  and  bar  the  doors,  for  they  may  not  look 
upon  him  and  live.  He  is  high  priest  of  the  empire,  and  can  alone  pertom 
the  great  religious  ceremonies,  and  he  alone  has  the  power  of  appointing  those 
offii^ls  or  mandariiu  of  all  grades  whose  edicts,  signed  by  hie  TeimiliaB 
pencil,  pass  into  law.  Hie  administratlTe  government  comprises  the  oentnl 
division  at  Peking^  where  sits  the  great  council  oonsisting  of  four  members  or 
ministers  of  state  (ro-Ayo-n),  chosen  by  the  emperor  (two  of  Tatar  and  two  of 
Chinese  origin),  besides  two  assistants  from  the  great  college^  whoee  duty  ifc  is  to 
see  that  nothing  ii  done  which  is  contrary  to  ^e  civQ  and  rdigtoua  lawaof  the 
empire.  In  the  second  division  are  the  governors  of  the  ei^teen  provincei 
into  which  China  proper  ia  divided,  and  of  the  three  proviaoes  of  Ifanchnris; 
in  the  third  division  are  the  presidents  of  the  vast  regions  of  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  of  Tibet  Under  the  council  are  the  six  boards  of  government 
{lAU'POo){oT  the  sdminirtration  of  the  civil  service,  finance^  rites  and  oerem<»iei^ 
military  affidrs,  public  works,  and  criminal  law.  There  is  besides  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  puldic  censors  who  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrBttoe 
to  the  sovereign,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  government  boards* 

19.  Each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  (the  names  and  positiotts  of  which  will 
be  best  learned  from  the  Kap)  has  a  governor,  who  has  a  small  military  force 
at  his  disposal,  but  does  not  command  the  forces  of  the  province.  When  the 
Manehu  Tatars  conquered  China,  they  divided  their  army  into  four  oorpe, 
distingfuished  by  white,  red,  blue^  and  yellow  banners.  Fouz  more  corps  were 
afterwards  added,  and  afterwards  ei(^t  similar  coips  of  Mongols  and  eight  of 
Chinese.  The  ddef  commands  are  in  the  hands  <^  high  officers  of  the  three 
nationalities,  the  Manchu  prevailing.  Manchu  garrisons  hold  all  the  dties  snd 
ports,  and  are  established  along  Uie  fitmtier&  The  standing  Chinese  army 
acts  mainly  as  a  constabulary.  Four  ironclads  baUt  in  Bngland  were  reodved 
by  the  Government  in  1877  as  the  foundation  of  a  navy. 

20.  TownB. — Peking,  the  capital,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  great 
plsin,  consists  of  two  distinct  cities,  the  older  Chinese  and  the  newer  Tstsr 
or  imperial  town,  forming  together  an  irregular  oblong  surrounded  by  high 
castellated  walls  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit  The  population  probaUy 
amounts  to  half  a  million.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  1271,  gives  a 
description  of  it  which  serves  almost  exactly  at  the  present  day,  speaking 
of  its  rectangular  form,  its  wide  strai^t  streets,  the  incessant  traffic  main- 
tained in  its  thoroughfrires,  and  the  closing  of  the  gates  at  night  to  the  sound 
of  a  belL  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  city  lies  the  imperial  park, 
with  lotus  lakes  and  marble  bridges,  temples  and  pagodas,  in  tiie  midst  of 
which  the  famous  Summer  Palace  stood ;  it  was  sacked  by  the  allied  (Eng^ 
and  French)  troops  in  1860,  and  remains  as  they  left  it,  a  heap  of  ruins. 
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banking  (460,000),  formerly  the  capital,  on  the  Yang-tse^  is  also  snnounded 
by  walloy  which  have  a  length  of  eighteen  miles  and  include  much  open  ground 
within.  The  city  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture  by  the  Taiping  rebels  in  1868, 
and  then  its  feunous  porcelain  tower,  which  was  261  feet  high,  was  destroyed. 
Like  the  capital,  Nanking  has  wide  streets  and  open  spaces ;  but  other  great 
towns  of  China  present  almost  uniformly  the  appearance  of  a  great  mass  of 
closely-i>acked  red-tiled  houses,  with  overlapping  eayes  excluding  light  and  air, 
and  only  allowing  a  maze  of  narrow  alleys  between.  In  these  the  only  glimpse 
of  the  sky  or  breath  of  fresher  air  can  be  got  on  the  house-tops,  which  are 
commonly  decked  with  flowers  set  in  pots,  and  fdrmshed  with  water  jars  in 
case  of  ire.  The  uniform  level  of  the  rooiiB  is  only  relieved  by  the  imposing 
official  residences,  pagodas,  and  temples,  or  in  the  southern  provinces  by  the 
lofty  square  towers  of  the  pawnbroking  houses.  Nearly  every  town  is  walled. 
Lax^  towns  might  be  enumerated  by  hundreds.  At  least  fifty  are  known 
to  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand,  but  all  those  in  which 
foreigners  have  as  yet  any  special  interest  have  already  been  named.  The 
number  of  foreigners  resident  in  China  is  very  small.  In  1872  there  were  only 
3660  in  all,  and  more  than  half  their  number  were  living  in  the  city  of 
Shanghai 

The  British  possession  of  Hong-hong  island,  or  "sweet  waters,"  is  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  forms  an  irregular  rocky  ridge,  with  peaks  rising  to  1826 
feet.  On  its  north-west  the  European  capital  town  of  Victoria  has  arisen.  It 
is  laid  out  in  terraces  on  a  steep  dope,  and  has  numerous  fine  stone  buildings 
and  wharves,  and  is  lighted  witii  gas.  Its  commerce  is  not  very  large,  but  it 
is  important  as  the  headquarters  of  the  British  naval  and  military  estabUsh- 
ments  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  population  of  Victoria  exceeds  100,000, 
and  comprises  about  6000  Buropeans  and  Americans. 

21.  Kansu. — ^Though  China  proper,  geographically  considered,  is  contained 
witiiin  the  limits  we  have  indicated,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vince of  Kansu  reaches  fu  beyond  the  limit  of  the  great  wall,  over  a  wide 
region  of  the  Central  Asiatic  plateau,  extending  north-westward  as  £»>  as  the 
bOTders  of  Eastern  Turkistan  and  Zungaria,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
range  of  the  Thian-shan.  Enclosed  between  the  high  snow-capped  range  of 
the  Ifan-shan  mountains  on  the  south,  and  of  the  nian-shan  on  the  north- 
west, this  region  of  the  plasteau  has  the  general  character  of  the  steppes  of 
Mongolia  and  of  the  Gobi  deert,  afterwards  described,  of  which  it  forms  part 
It  is  important  as  embracing  within  it  one  of  the  great  trade  routes  of  Central 
Asia.  This  passes  from  Lan-chou,  the  capital  of  Inner  Kansu,  through  the 
Kioryu  gate  of  the  great  wall,  by  a  ten  days*  journey  across  the  desert,  in 
which  herds  of  wild  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  seen,  to  the  fertile  oasis  of 
JSToou,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Thian-shan.  Hand  is  an  important  trading 
phbce,  at  which  the  wool  of  Turkistan  is  exchanged  for  the  products  of  Central 
China.  A  continuation  of  this  trade  route  northward  leads  over  a  pass  of  the 
Thisn-shan  (8980  feet  above  the  sea),  which  is  easily  crossed  by  carts,  to  the 
ossis  and  town  of  Barkul^  at  the  northern  base  of  the  range.  Southern  Kansu, 
along  the  base  of  the  high  Nan-shan  mountains,  is  described  as  a  most  fertile 
country,  resembling  the  corresponding  region  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
nage^  the  hillsides  being  clothed  with  splendid  rhododendrons.  This  is  also 
the  native  country  of  the  medicinal  rhidmrb,  which  grows  in  great  perfection 
in  the  lower  valleys. 

Manchubia. 

This  division  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  native  country  of  its 
imperial  fiamily,  extends  north-eastward  of  China  proper,  occupying 
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the  wide  basin  which  extends  about  500  miles  betwe^i  the  Kin- 
^lan  mountains,  forming  the  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  plateau,  on  the 
west,  and  the  Skam  Alin  or  Long  White  mountains,  from,  their  saowi 
on  the  north  side,  which  divide  off  the  peninsula  of  Corea  on  tk 
east  The  boundary  towards  Siberia  since  1860,  when  the  whole  of 
Noiihem  Manchuria  was  ceded  to  Russia,  has  been  the  Amur  riyer. 
In  the  south  the  basin  opens  to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  and  the  Bar 
of  Gorea  within  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  length  of  the  country  north  to 
south  being  about  800  miles. 

22.  BiTers.— The  chief  liTer  of  the  coimtry  vt  the  <9Mnpon;  about  1000 
mUef  long,  flowing  from  the  Kinghan  range  east  and  north-eaat  to  join  the 
boundary  river,  the  Amur.  The  Uumrif  another  considerable  tributary  from 
the  aonth,  forms  the  boondary  between  Manchnria  and  the  Bnaaian  maritime 
prorinoe.  It  receives  the  overflow  of  the  laige  lake  Hinioa,  50  mflei  loo^ 
which  lies  on  the  inward  alope  of  the  coast  monntains  at  a  height  of  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  sonthem  river  of  Manchnria  is  the  Liao-hct  or 
Sira-Mwren,  which  flows  also  from  the  K^inghaTi  slopes,  bat  turns  sovthnvd 
to  the  Gnlf  of  Liao-tnng. 

28.  Laadacape. — Forests  cover  the  whole  country  in  the  north.  In  tbe 
west  great  roUing  prairies  or  grassy  plains,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  fiad 
pasture,  extend  at  the  base  of  the  Kinghan  range,  enclosing  a  bare  salt  steppe 
called  the  desert  of  Karchin.  The  Snngari  valley  is  a  fertile  region,  and  tlie 
sonthem  portion,  in  the  basin  of  the  Liao-ho,  resembles  Northern  China  in  its 
irrigated  fields  of  rice^  and  in  its  yield  of  sesame^  hemp^  and  cotton,  and  of  the 
best  tobacco  of  the  empire.  Here  the  climate  is  most  favourable.  Towards 
the  north  the  winters  become  exceedingly  severe ;  the  firsts  destroy  the  gms 
in  August ;  in  September  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  the  soil  is  hard  frozen  from 
October  till  ApriL  Wild  animals  and  birds  are  abundant,  and  the  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  fish. 

24.  People. — ^The  Manchus  (of  lighter  complexion  and  heavier  build,  isd 
having  less  scanty  beard  than,  though  otherwise  resembling,  the  Cfhinese)  are 
believed  to  belong  to  the  great  Mongol  family  of  the  Tunguaet,'^  and  form  the 
most  advanced  and  civilised  branch  of  their  stock.  As  eariy  as  the  thirteeDtb 
century  they  had  become  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  distinguished  by  high 
intellectual  and  physical  qualities.  During  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy, 
when  the  Manchus  overcame  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  the  greater  pari  of  the 
population  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  drawn  off  southward  into  the 
newly-conquered  region.  The  Chinese  in  turn  have  since  swarmed  into  Man- 
churia, so  that  they  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  here.  The  Mancfan 
language  also  has  iU.  but  disappeared,  and  the  trade  and  traflic  of  the  land  U 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Those  of  the  Tatars  who  remain  in  the  oatakiits 
of  the  cotmtry  living  a  nomadic  tent-life  still  distinguish  themselves  ss  peise- 
vering  hunters,  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  bold  riders.  Mohammed- 
anism has  spread  widely  among  them,  and  the  followers  of  this  creed  appear 
to  keep  themselves  alool^  occupying  chiefly  the  hilly  country  of  the  east,  and 
being  a  source  of  fi^uent  trouble  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

25.  Division  and  Chief  Towns.— Manchuria  is  divided  into  three  pro* 
vinces ;  the  southern  called  Shing-king,  or  JAofhtung  nearest  China  proper,  and 
sometimes  considered  as  its  most  norUierly  division,  the  most  populous  and 
agricultural,  and  the  most  completely  Chinese  portion  of  the  land ;  and  the 

1  See  p.  272. 
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two  provinces  of  TsUsihart  in  the  north-west,  occupying  the  basin  of  Nonni, 
trilmtary  of  the  Snngari,  and  of  Oirin  or  Kirin,  between  the  liyer  and  the 
SluuL  Alin  moontains,'  in  the  north-east  The  Chinese  governor  has  his  seat 
at  tkie  walled  city  of  Mukden,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Liao-ho,  near  the  centre  of 
Shing-king.  This  province  is  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  China 
proper,  but  the  northern  provinces  are  under  military  discipline.  The  town 
of  Ttitsihar,  situated  on  the  Nonni,  the  chief  place  in  the  north-western 
prowince^  is  a  Chinese  penal  settlement  for  the  worst  classes  of  criminals,  pirates, 
inrargents,  members  of  secret  societies,  and  robbers,  under  strict  military 
gnaxiSanship.  iTtriit,  on  the  upper  Sungari,  the  chief  place  in  the  province 
named  from  it,  is  described  as  a  great  collection  of  huts  surrounded  by  an 
earth  wall ;  here  most  of  the  trading- vessels  for  the  Amur  are  built. 

The  chief  trading  town  and  outlet  of  Manchuria  is  that  of  Niuekioangf  to 
which  reference  has  previously  been  made  as  one  of  the  places  thrown  open  to 
foreign  traffic  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  It  lies  25  miles  south-west  of  Mukden 
and  80  miles  ttom  the  sea,  on  an  unnavigable  tributary  of  the  Liao-ho.  Its  port 
of  TinhotJtf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liao-ho,  sends  out  grain,  hemp,  hides,  and 
indigo,  but  is  doeed  by  ice  from  November  till  March. 

Mongolia. 

26.  From  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Alorthan  monntaiiiB,  along 
^which  winds  the  great  wall  that  shuts  off  China  proper  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Khingan  mountains  in  the  east,  separating  it  from 
Manchuria,  the  vast  steppe  land  of  Mongolia  reaches  away  northward 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  base  of  the  AUai  mountains  and  westward 
to  the  Thian-than,  If  we  compare  its  extent  to  Great  Britain  we 
find  that  it  occupies  a  space  fifteen  times  as  great 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  people  of  China,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  region  build  neither  towns  nor  villages,  have  no  houses  or 
settled  abodes,  cultivate  no  fields,  but  dwell  in  "  yurts "  or  tents, 
and  wander  about  with  their  herds  between  those  districts  of  their 
country  which  are  most  favoured  with  water  and  pasture* 

27.  Physical  Features. — ^Within  its  girdle  of  forest-covered  and  snow- 
capped mountains,  the  tableland  of  Mongolia,  8000  to  4000  feet  above  sea- 

•  levd,  presents  a  border  of  grassy  steppe  lands  enclosing  the  central  and 
characteristic  feature  of  this  region,  the  Oobi  or  Shamo^  desert,  a  tract  of  not 
less  than  2000  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  500  miles.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  in  crossing  the  Gobi  is  tiiat  of  low  downs,  the  whole 
bdng  of  a  rocky  or  stony  nature  rather  than  sandy,  though  patches  of  sand  do 
occur  every  here  and  there.  What  vegetation  exists  is  composed  of  weeds, 
"scrub,"  and  heath,  there  being  scarcely  any  grass,  and  only  a  dwarfed  and 
stunted  tree  here  and  there  in  the  passes  of  the  low  rocky  ranges,  that  cross 
the  desert  at  uncertain  intervals  in  parallel  lines  from  east  to  west  North- 
ward towards  Siberia  the  table-land  becomes  diversified  with  forest-covered  hill 
ranges,  and  valleys  well  clothed  with  grass. 

28.  lUvers  and  Lakes. — From  the  mountain  belt  surrounding  the  central 
desert  a  few  streams  descend  towards  it  to  terminate  generally  in  small  salt- 
lakes.    Along  the  northern  borders  towards  the  Altai,  where  the  land  becomes 

1  Both  of  these  terms,  Mongol  and  Chinese,  mean  desert :  t)ie  Chinese  also  call  this 
region  the  Han-kai  or  "  dry  sea." 
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more  broken  by  mountaiiUi  and  when  the  ranges,  called  the  ranmii  da  and 
SJiangait  extend  into  the  table-land  ttom  the  north-westi  a  number  of  enclosed 
hi|^  basins  are  formed,  each  with  its  central  lake ;  soch  are  the  Ubta  Jfor, 
the  Twrffm  and  Kam  lakes,  the  Uliunffwr,  and  others  in  the  north-w«rt  of 
Mongolia.  Ftom  the  northern  moontains  of  Mongolia  also  the  Teniaei  zeeeiinei 
its  head  streams,  the  Ulu  kem,  and  the  Sdenffa  flowing  from  the  high  lake 
called  the  Eoi-gol ;  and  the  shallow  Eenden,  flowing  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  feeds  the  Dalai  Nor  on  the  north-easteni  border  of  Mongolia, 
whence  the  Argwik  river  flows  to  the  Amur. 

29.  Climiid. — ^The  climate  of  the  Mongolian  platean  is  ezceaoTe  or  coo- 
tinental  in  a  yery  high  degree^  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  then  is  a  gnat 
duly  variation  of  temperatore,  which,  along  with  its  deficient  rminfidl,  aooonats 
for  its  bairan  character.  In  October  laige  portions  of  the  ooontry  are  coreted 
with  snow,  bitterly  cold  north-east  winds  sweep  over  it,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  the  temperatore  scarcely  rises  above  the  freezing  point  ;^  in  sommer 
the  midday  tempentnre  is  correspondingly  hi^  Whirlwinds  of  sand  an 
freqnent  in  ApriL 

80.  People.— The  inhebltants  of  Mongolia,  thinly  scattered  over  its  infer- 
tile surftoe,  nil  into  three  chief  divisions — (1)  The  Khaikas  of  the  northern  side 
of  the  pUtean,  and  of  the  npper  valleys  of  the  streams  which  flow  northward 
towards  the  Siberian  plain,  who  an  types  of  the  pun  Mongol  raoe^  shown  in 
theb*  high  cheek  bones,  round  flat  faces,  obliqne  eyes,  scanty  hair,  and  aqnan 
thick  set  flgnre.  The  Ehalkas  are  pnrely  nomadic  and  pastorsl,  hating  a  settled 
Ufob  and  despising  agricultore :  their  wealth  is  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  their 
favourite  domestic  animal  the  horse,  their  habitation  the  "  yurt "  or  felt  tent ; 
(2)  ^e  Sunileh,  who  roam  over  the  south-eastern  rogion  of  the  Gobi ;  and  (S) 
The  Chakhars,  TumeU,  Ordot,  OUUhg,  and  TSurgutha,  who  occupy  the  platean 
south  of  the  Gobi  outside  the  great  wall  of  China :  this  section  lives  in  dose  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  who  have  extended  their  agricultural  colonies  beyond 
tiie  great  wall,  and  by  frequent  intermarriage  with  these  have  lost  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  distinctive  Mongol  type,  imitating  the  Chinese  in  dress  and  manners, 
but  not  in  industry,  being  for  the  most  part  rogues  and  thieves,  who  make  the 
passage  through  the  soutibem  region  difficult  for  travellers. 

The  Mongols  pay  no  tribute  to  China,  but  are  liable  to  military  service, 
and  the  country  is  accordingly  divided  into  baimera  or  districts  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mandarins  of  high  rank.  The  Khaikas  are  also  grouoed  under  tiieir 
own  hereditary  princes,  who  claim  descent  from  Genghiz  Khan.'  Hie  Chinese 
have  colonies  in  the  small  towns  of  northern  Mongolia,  at  Urga,  tiie 
"camp  '*  in  the  basin  of  the  Selenga  river,  a  town  of  tents,  with  a  fbw  Chineee 
houses  surrounded  by  a  palisade ;  and  at  UUasautai,  600  miles  west  of  it,  a 
straggling  town  of  C^iinese  houses  and  "  yurts.**  These  places  are  also  tiie 
residences  of  the  high  civil  governors  of  Mongolia.  Kobdo,  still  fiother  west, 
near  the  Kara  lake,  has  a  Chinese  fort  and  trading  town  suxrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Mongol  tents. 

In  reUgion  the  Mongols  are  Buddhists,  and  almost  every  third  man  among 
them  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  Lama  priesthood,  who 
exercise  almost  unlimited  influence  over  tiieir  secular  brethren,  and  are  con- 
sulted in  every  trivial  aSkir  of  ordinary  lifei  At  Uiga  a  Kttiuktu,  archlnshop  or 
cardinal,  resides :  this  is  the  headquarters  of  Tiamaism  in  Mongolia,  and  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  place  is  considered  only  second  to  one  made  to  Lhaasa  in  nbet 

I  At  UUassntsi,  5786  feet  above  the  sea,  Mr.  Xey  EUaa  found  that  in  November  the 
thermometer  seldom  rose  to  SO*  F.  even  In  the  middle  of  the  day. 

>  The  Khsnates  of  the  Khaikas  tribes,  in  order  fh>m  Znngaria  west  to  Manchuria  east. 
are  Kobdo,  Tangnu  Ulianghai,  Zossakto,  Sannoln  or  UUassutal,  Tuchetn  or  Uiga,  and 
Tsetses. 
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81.  ^bade. — ^The  Mongols  are  best  known  to  Earopeans  along  the 
trade  roate  which  leads  across  the  oonntry  in  a  direct  line  from  the  gate  of 
ITaiffan  in  the  great  wall  of  China,  north  of  Peking,  by  way  of  Urga  to  the 
RnBsian  fhintier  at  the  contigaons  frontier  trading  stations  of  Maimatchin  and 
Kiitkhta,  near  the  Selenga  river  on  the  border  of  Siberia.  On  this  ronte  they 
act  as  gnards  and  camel  driyers  to  the  camel  caravans  which  carry  tea,  silks, 
porcelain,  and  rhubarb,  900  miles  across  the  desert.  At  Mamatehin,  which  is 
a  thoroQ^^y  Chinese  town  in  contrast  to  Russian  Kiakhta  beside  it,  bat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ih)ntier  line,  a  great  trade  ia  carried  on,  especially  at  the 
irmter  fidr  in  December,  in  exchanging  teas  and  other  southern  produce  for 
tars,  woollen  doths,  and  linens,  brought  thither  by  the  Russians. 

Another  very  important  trade  route,  which  is  not  yet  frequented,  but  which, 
from  its  more  direct  line^  will  probably  become  tiie  great  hi^^way  of  trade 
between  China  and  Russia,  is  that  which  passes  from  Lan-chou,  the  capital  of 
Kaasu,  the  innermost  province  of  China  proper,  through  the  great  widl  at 
the  gate  of  Kia-yu,  by  way  of  the  oases  of  Hami  and  Barkul,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Thian  Shan  range ;  and  thence  northward  across  western 
Mongolia  to  the  Russian  frontier  at  Zaisan,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  from 
which  the  navigable  Irtish  river  flows  to  join  the  Obi. 

Zx7NaABlA« 

32.  To  the  west  of  Mongolia,  between  the  Altai  on  the  north 
and  the  Thian  Shan  on  the  south,  and  the  Russian  boundaiy  of 
central  Asia  on  the  west,  lies  the  territory  called  Zungaria,  formerly 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Zungares  (from  Zun-gar  »  left-hand, 
or  left  wing  of  the  Mongols)  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  with  interruptions,  since  1759,  when  it  was  placed  under 
military  colonies  of  south-eastern  Mongol  tribes,  and  peopled  in 
part  by  exiles  from  China.  The  Cliinese  call  it  Thimn^-tiKan  pe4u, 
the  land  north  of  the  Thian  Shan. 

83.  It  is  a  region  of  high  mountain  basins  enclosing  lakes,  and  on  the  west 
forms  the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow  down  to  western  Siberia 
and  the  low  steppes  of  central  Asia.  Here  the  Black  Irtish,  flowing  to  tiie 
Zaisan  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  Russian  boundary,  and  the  Hi  river,  the 
chief  feeder  of  the  Balkash  salt-lake,  take  their  rise.  The  valley  of  the  ktter 
river,  the  most  fertile  and  populous  division  of  Zungaria,  including  tiie 
town  of  EuUa,  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  during  the  disturbed  period  of 
the  Tungani  rebellion  in  1871.  The  Chinese  latdy  recovered  their  hold 
of  the  northern  and  central  divisions  of  Zungaria,  those  called  TaHngaiai  and 
Kur-ha/ra-um ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Russia  in  1881, 
they  have  obtained  possession  of  the  remainder  on  condition  of  indemnifying 
Russia  for  the  expenses  of  the  temporary  occupation.  Eu^a,  and  the  country 
around,  has  a  mixed  population  of  Taraigis,  or  descendants  of  penal  colonists, 
banished  hither  by  tlie  Chinese  a  oentui^  ago ;  and  there  are  also  Tunganis, 
Chinese,  Kalmucks,  Kiighiz,  etc,  many  of  whom  have  preferred  emigration  to 
a  return  under  Chinese  rule. 

The  chief  settlements  in  the  country  are  those  which  lie  along  the  trade 
route  that  traverses  the  northern  base  of  the  Thian  Shan,  passing  westward 
from  Barkul  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  province  of  Kiuisu,  through  the 
posts  Cfuehen  and  Mantu  to  Kur-hara-u9u,  whence  there  are  lines  of  com- 
munication westward  to  the  Hi  valley,  and  northward  over  the  mountains  to 
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the  ChineM  frontier  fort  of  ChuffuUhfOk,^  and  to  the  Riuiitxi  border  poet  of 
ZeiseiL  By  theae  lines  a  considerable  caravan  traific  is  maintained  with  the 
Russian  central  Asiatic  proyinces  and  with  the  eastern  parts  of  Earopean 
Russia.  Tea  is  bronght  from  inner  China  by  the  above-mentioned  imite  to 
Ghngntchak,  and  is  carried  thence  by  Kalmuck  caravans  of  as  meny  as  sevesity 
camels,  across  the  Kirghii  steppes  to  the  lh>ntier  markets  near  the  UraL 

Eastern  Tubkibtan. 

34.  We  now  come  to  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  which,  claiming  descent  from 
Qenghiz  Elian,  were  first  subjugated  in  1758  ;  this  is  the  laige 
territoiy  i  known  as  Eadem  Turkittany  or  Chinue  Tartary^  which, 
during  its  period  of  independence  of  Chinese  rule  from  1864  to 
1877,  attracted  great  attention  both  from  the  side  of  British  India 
and  from  that  of  the  Russian  provinces  of  western  TurkistazL 

86.  Landscape.— The  Chinese  name  this  region  l%ian-^ha9^Han4Hf  the 
country  south  of  the  Thian  Shan.  This  range  endoees  it  on  the  north ;  weet- 
ward  rises  the  hig^  edge  of  the  Pamir  plateau,  and  on  the  south  the  KvenAuM 
range  extends  away  eastward  to  Join  tiie  Nan-shan  on  the  borders  of  China, 
forming  a  northward  slope  of  the  great  Tibetan  pUtean  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Himalayan  descent  on  the  south.  Eastern  Turkistan  tiius  appears  like  a 
huge  bay  dosed  by  a  barrier  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Asia,  north,  west, 
and  south,  but  opening  out  in  the  east  to  the  wide  steppe  land  of  the  interior 
of  the  Asiatic  plateau  and  towards  the  vast  *'dry  sea  "  of  the  Gobi  desert. 
Though  from  its  complete  endosure  the  country  is  almost  rainless^  there 
extends  round  the  base  of  the  mountains  a  crescent  of  fertile  land,  whidi  is 
watered  by  the  streams  descending  fh>m  the  mountain  snows  and  gladers, 
many  of  which  are  exhausted  of  their  supplies  in  filling  a  network  of  irrigatxan 
canals.  This  cultivated  border,  which  lies  at  a  general  devation  of  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  wheat-fidds  and  orchards,  as 
well  as  in  cotton,  ilax,  hemp,  and  other  products.  All  the  inner  basin  of  the 
country  within  the  fertile  crescent  at  Uie  base  of  the  mountains  is,  however, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  Gobi  of  Mongolia  of  whidi  it  forms  part,  though 
it  is  known  more  commonly  as  the  Tdkla  Mohan  desert 

86.  Rivers. — ^The  chief  of  the  streams  flowing  fh>m  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  great  bay  of  Eastern  Turkistan  are  Uiose  named  from  the  towna 
on  their  banks,  the  Eashgmr-Daria,  the  Yarkand-Daria,  and  the  Kkotttn- 
Daria  ;  these  three  unite  eastward  to  form  the  Tarim  river,  which  takes  its 
way  throu£^  the  desert  for  500  miles  to  terminate  in  the  great  manhes  called 
the  Kara  Burun  and  Lob  Nor*  near  the  borders  of  Kansu,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  continent.  • 

87.  Climate. — ^The  great  features  of  the  climate  of  Eastern  Torkistan  are 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons,  its  insignificant  rainfrll, 
the  dust  clouds  which  frequently  obscure  its  atmosphere^  the  periodical  winds 
of  spring  and  autumn  blowing  down  from  the  mountains  towards  the  central 
basin,  the  intensity  of  the  sun*s  heat,  and  the  great  extremes  of  temperature 
ttom  the  calm  frosty  winter  to  the  hot  summer. 

1  The  Kligbis  name  :  also  called  Tarhagatai,  from  the  range  of  mooatains  that  gives 
its  name  to  the  northern  division  of  Zungaria,  at  the  south  base  of  which  it  lies ; 
called  8iii4ing<Mng  by  the  Chinese. 

*  The  Lob  Nor  was  revisited  for  the  first  time  since  the  surveys  of  the  old  Jesuit 
missionaries,  by  the  Russian  explorer  Fr^evalsky  in  1877. 
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38.  Towns. — From  the  Mven  cities  which  lie  round  the  habitable  crescent, 
the  ootmtry  has  also  been  named  Jetyshahr,  In  order,  from  south  round  to 
east,  theee  are  Khotan  or  Ilchi,  Tarkand,  Yangi-hiamvr^  Kcuhffar,  Uth  Twrfan^ 
Akau^  and  Kunt  Twrfan^  the  farthest  east.  Of  these,  the  fortified  capital  of 
Kaehgar  in  the  extreme  west,  and  Yarkand,  the  great  commercial  city  of  eastern 
Tnrkiatan,  100  miles  south-east  of  the  capital,  are  the  most  important.  The 
walla  of  the  latter  city  form  a  parallelogram  embracing  a  cinmit  of  about 
aeiren  miles,  entered  by  five  gates  ;  it  has  not  fewer  than  160  mosques,  and  its 
caraTasaarais  are  crowded  with  merchants  fh>m  all  parts  of  Asia. 

89.  Trade  Routes. — Communication  with  north- western  India  is  poasible 
by  aeveral  high  and  difficult  mountain  passes,  the  most  frequented  of  which  is 
that  named  the  Karakoram  Pass  (18,650  ft),  on  the  route  fh>m  Leh  on  the 
Indns  to  Ilchi,  or  to  Yarkand ;  across  the  hig^  Pamir  in  the  west  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  Ozus  valley ;  north-westward  the  Thian  Shan  is  crossed 
on  a  route  from  Kashgar  to  Eokan  and  the  valley  of  the  Syr  Daria,  by  the 
difficult  Terek  Pate,  and  northward  between  Aksn  and  Ku^a  by  the 
Mueart  Past.  In  the  bazaars  of  Yarkand  are  seen  the  silks  and  teas  of 
Cfhina  which  have  come  thither  by  the  route  through  Kansu  and  along  the 
aonthem  base  of  the  Thian  Shan ;  doths  and  sugar,  which  have  come  over 
the  north-western  passes  of  the  Thian  Shan  from  European  Russia ;  and  Han- 
ehester  goods,  which  have  tov^d  their  way  over  the  Western  Himalaya. 

Tibet. 

40.  The  lemaining  portioii  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  as  yet  little 
known,  partly  owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  access  to  it,  partly 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government  respecting  the  intrusion 
of  foreigners.  It  embraces  the  great  highland  region  which  is 
marked  out  by  the  high  edges  of  the  Kuen-lun  and  Nan-shan  moun- 
tains in  the  north  and  the  Himalaya  on  the  south,  reaching  west- 
ward to  the  convergence  of  these  ranges  on  the  Pamir  plateau,  and 
eastward  to  where  the  highland  begins  to  break  down  on  the  inner 
borders  of  China  proper.  The  area  embraced  by  this  vast  highland, 
which  appears  to  have  an  average  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  nearly  eight  times  the  extent  of  Great  Britain. 

41.  Fhyrical  Features. — ^The  general  aspect  of  the  plateau,  the  northern 
portion  of  which  has  recently  been  penetrated  by  a  Russian  explorer,  the 
southern  examined  along  several  lines  by  "pandits  *'  travelling  secretly  in  the 
service  of  the  British  Indian  Government,  appears  to  be  that  of  bare  grassy 
plains  or  wide  basins,  often  enclosing  large  sheets  of  water,  sometimes  tnah^ 
but  most  fr^uently  salt,  separated  and  enclosed  by  ranges  of  gigantic  snow- 
dad  mountaios.  In  the  uninhabited  portions  laige  herds  of  wild  asses, 
antelopes,  and  the  great  wild  sheep,^  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  land- 
scape; the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  and  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  is  in 
their  yaks,  goats,  Jmd  sheep,  with  which  they  move  about  from  one  pasture  to 
another.  Winter  covers  the  heights  with  snow,  and  seals  up  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  in  hard  enduring  frost ;  very  slight  summer  rains  &11  in  July  and  August. 

42.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  this  region  immediately  south  of  the  Nan- 
shan  mountains,  and  adjoining  the  Chinese  province  of  Kuisu  on  the  south- 

1  The  Ovif  anMnon^  or  Aigali,  long-legsed,  and  standina  as  Ugh  as  a  oalf,  with 
immense  horns, ' '  so  large  that  the  fox  is  said  to  take  up  his  abode  in  their  hollows  when 
detached  and  bleaching  on  the  barren  mountains  of  Tioel" 
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wwk,  ■BRonndi  the  great  lake  called  the  Kuku^nor^  and  is  known  to  the  Chnteee 
as  Sing-haL  This  U  the  land  of  the  Tanffuians^  a  noe  dosely  allied  to  the 
Tibetana.  They  resemble  gypsies  in  appeaianoe^  and  live  in  black  tents ;  they 
are  distinct  from  the  Mongols,  and  are  as  fur  beneath  them  as  the  Mongols  are 
below  the  Chinese ;  they  prefer  a  nomadic  to  a  settled  life,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits ;  many  of  them,  howeyer,  are  notoiions  robbers. 
Kuh^iwr,  the  "blue  lake^"  ftd  by  streams  from  the  Nan-shan,  is  abont  200  miles 
in  drcumfBrenoe^  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  10,600  feet  above  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  An  island  near  its  south-western  shore  is  inhalnted 
by  hermit  Lamas,  whose  only  communication  with  the  shore  is  in  winter  over 
the  ice^  there  bdng  no  boats  on  the  lake.  A  great  marshy  plain  called  the 
Zaidam^  about  150  miles  in  length,  shuta  off  this  district  from  the  rest  of  TibeL 

43.  The  great  features  of  Southern  Tibet  ^  are  given  by  the  high  valleys  of 
the  Sam-pOf  or  Upper  Brahmaputra,  flowing  east,  and  of  the  Indus,  flowing 
north-west,  embradng  between  them  the  huge  mass  of  the  Himalaya,  where 
they  turn  south  to  descend  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  valleys  of  the  eastcni 
border  of  the  great  plateau,  where  forest-covered  slopes  and  deep  gorges  take 
the  place  of  the  grassy  plsins,  also  give  rise  to  the  great  streams  of  south- 
eastern Asia — the  Irawadi,  Salwin,  and  Mekong  of  Farther  India,  and  the 
Tang-tse  and  Hoang-ho  of  China.  The  largest  of  the  series  of  lakes  of  Central 
Tibet  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  is  that  named  the  Teyi^K-iior, 
locally  called  the  Nam-eho,  or  "sky  lake^"  fttmi  its  great  altitude  (15,190  feet 
above  the  sea).  This  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  about  50  miles  in  length  by 
20  in  width,  shut  in  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  snowy  peaks,  fix>m  which 
glaciers  depend.  The  Nam-cho  is  a  saoed  lake,  and  has  several  monasteriee  on 
its  banks  and  islands,  to  which  pilgrims  repair.  During  the  summer  half  of 
the  year,  when  it  is  not  fkosen  over,  the  Namcho  overflows  north*westward,  it 
is  said,  to  a  much  larger  lake  called  the  Chargui-cho,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  any  European.  Another  remarkable  lake  is  that  called  the  Palii, 
or  Tomdok-cho^  which  lies  south  of  the  San-po^  and  is  ring-like  in  form, 
enclosing  a  large  central  island.  Springs,  with  temperatures  varying  from 
180"  to  180*^  Fi^.,  and  geysers  which  ^ect  their  hot  sulphurous  waters,  con- 
trasting in  the  depth  of  winter  with  the  hard  fhnen  streams,  are  other  natural 
curiosities  of  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau. 

44.  People.— The  Tibetans  are  described  as  of  middle  stature,  with  long 
dark  hair,  little  beard,  small  slit-like  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  small  nose,  large 
mouth,  and  thin  lips ;  pliant,  like  the  Chinese,  but  strong;  like  the  Tatars, 
brave,  and  generous.  It  is  to  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Chinese  government, 
not  to  the  Tibetsns  themselves,  that  our  ignorance  of  their  country  is  mainly 
due.  Lamaism  weaves  itself  into  every  concern  of  life,  and  its  very  numerous 
priests  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  land ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  few 
towns  of  Tibet  are  simply  great  collections  of  temples  and  monasteries.  The 
Dslai  Lama  (or  Lama  Gum),  the  spiritual  sovereign,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
hierarchy,  has  his  seat  at  Uuuta,  which  is  situated  on  a  leviel  plain  north  of 
the  San-po,  11,700  feet  above  the  sea.  This  city,  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
immense  temple,  resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  has  a  circuit  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  The  monastery  of  Debang;  near  it,  shelters  no  fewer  than  7700 
priests.  Another  great  monastic  town  is  that  of  Shtgatae,  on  the  southern  ride 
of  the  San-po^  about  200  miles  south-west  of  Lhassa,  the  residence  of  the 
Tesho  or  Bogdo  Lama,  or  Pan-chhen,  who  is  theoretically  equal  in  spiritnsl 
authority  to  the  Dalai,  but  is  practically  his  inferior :  its  monasteries  harbour 

1  Or  Tahet ;  properly  Ti^jw,  the  land  of  the  Tu,  a  people  who  migrated  hither  in  the 
sixth  centory :  the  nanve  name  of  the  country  is  Bo^md  ss  the  Isnd  of  Bod :  the 
Chinese  call  it  Si^tang. 
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more  than  8000  priests.  About  600  miles  east  of  Lhassa,  also,  on  a  tribatary 
valley  of  the  Upper  Yang-tse^  near  the  frontier  of  China  Proper,  stands  the 
grest  monastery  of  LUhang,  fiianons  for  its  gold-roofed  temple,  tiie  residence 
of  about  8600  priests. 

45.  GoTemment. — A  Chinese  viceroy  resides  in  Lhassa,  and  represents 
Hie  temporal  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Chinese  garrisons  and  forts  are  also 
niaintained  at  all  the  important  points  of  the  country./  Central  Tibet  is 
divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Tu  (or  Wei),  which  has  Lhassa  for  its  capital, 
aokd  Sang,  in  which  Shigatie  is  the  chief  town.  Western  Tibet,  extending  to 
th9  state  of  Ladakh,  which  is  under  British  protection,  is  inclnded  in  the  pro- 
wince  of  Ari  (or  Nari) ;  the  eastern  region,  extending  across  the  goiges  of  the 
Upper  Yang-tse,  next  China,  is  named  the  province  of  Kham,  The  interior 
coimtry  noxthward  of  the  central  provinces  has  the  general  name  of  Hor,^ 

46.  Trade.— The  chief  place  in  the  western  province  of  Tibet  is  Oartokhy* 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  a  summer  camp  of  about  200  tents,  chiefly 
belonging  to  traders.  A  well-maintained  high-road  extends  along  the  valley  of 
the  San-po  from  Lhassa  to  this  point,  and  by  this  the  Chinese  officials  keep  up 
communications  for  800  miles  along  the  plateau  behind  the  Himalaya,  post- 
booses  or  taryums  being  maintained  at  every  stage  of  20  to  60  miles.  Yak 
caravans,  sometimes  numbering  1000  animals,  traverse'  this  highway.  Near 
Gartokh  are  the  chief  gold-fields  of  Tibet  The  most  important  is  that  of  Thok 
Jalung,  at  the  great  altitude  of  16,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the  tents  of 
the  diggers  in  summer  number  about  800,  but  in  winter,  when  the  soil  is  more 
easily  worked,  their  number  increases  to  about  6000.  At  that  season  the  tents 
are  sunk  in  pits  seven  or  eight  feet  beneath  the  surface,  to  avoid  the  strong 
freezing  winds  which  then  blow  over  the  bare  highland. 

In  former  times  a  considerable  traffic  and  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  India  through  the  difficult  passes  and  gorges 
of  the  Himalaya;  since  the  Chinese  conquest  at  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
passes  are  jealously  guarded  and  closed  to  foreigners.  European  goods,  how- 
ever, reach  Tibet  by  way  of  Ladakh  in  the  west  and  through  Nepal ; '  and  by  the 
same  routes,  as  wdl  as  ikrther  east  to  the  fiurs  of  Assam,  the  Tibetans  send 
down  gold  dust  and  salt,  musk,  yak  tails,  and  ponies. 

Besides  being  the  greatest  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Central  Asia,  and  partly 
on  this  account,  Lhassa  is  a  great  trading  centre.  Here  in  December  merchants 
from  all  the  surrounding  countries  congregate :  silks,  carpets,  and  porcelain, 
but  especially  tea,  are  brought  from  China  by  way  of  the  monastery  of  LUhang 
and  the  trading  town  of  Bathang,  the  brick  tea  being  ferried  across  the  Yang- 
tse  and  its  numerous  parallel  tributaries  In  large  baskets  covered  with  hides, 
which  float  on  the  water.  Musk  comes  from  the  country  north-east  of  Lhassa ; 
gems  and  gold  lace,  sheep  and  horses,  from  Turkistan;  rice  and  tobacco, 
corals,  pearls,  and  spices,  from  India  by  way  of  Sikkim ;  safion  from  Kash- 
mir in  the  west  The  traders  leave  again  in  March  before  the  summer  rains 
flood  the  rivers. 

KOREA.* 

1.  The  kingdom  which  occupies  the  laige  peninsula  of  Korea 
southward  of  Manchuria,  though  nominally  a  dependency  of  China, 

1  Also  Khar  or  KatchL 

>  Also  caUed  Oar-for-yana;  yarsa  meaning  **  summer  abode." 

s  By  the  Klrong,  Nilam-la  and  Tipta-la  (passes). 

4  From  Korai.  the  name  of  an  aneient  state  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula ; 
the  native  name  is  Ch5-mn,  or  "  Morning  Calm."  The  Chinese  call  the  coontry  Tung- 
two,  or  "  Eastern  Kingdom." 
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is  virtoally  an  independent  country,  the  Chinese  government  himng 
in  1876  disclaimed  all  responsibili^  with  respect  to  it  Rigorously 
closed  to  European  intercourse  until  quite  recently,  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  accounts  famished  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese  authors,  and  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  who  found  their 
way  into  it  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  In  extent,  the  penin- 
sula is  somewhat  larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  having  a 
length  from  north  to  south  of  about  600  miles,  and  an  avenge 
width  of  150  miles.^ 

2.  Physical  Features. — ^In  the  north,  where  it  joins  the  mainland,  the 
high  snowy  range  of  the  Shan  Alin  separates  it  from  Manchuria,  and  north- 
westward, between  it  and  the  sonthem  Manchnrian  province  of  Shing-king, 
where  the  land  is  lower  and  access  more  easy,  a  belt  of  neutral  and  uninhabited 
territory,  about  25  miles  wide^  extending  fzt>m  the  high  monntaina  south  to 
the  bay  of  Korea. 

All  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  margin  of  the  peninsula  there  extends  a 
chain  of  high  mountains  with  an  almost  precipitous  slope  to  the  sea  on  tiiis  side, 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Apennines  of  Italy.  One  of 
the  peaks,  measured  by  our  hydrographers  in  coasting  along,  was  found  to  be 
8114  feet  above  the  sea  \*  another  is  6810  feet,  and  several  exceed  5000  feet 
The  country  slopes  gradually  from  this  eastern  range  westward  towards  low- 
lands which  border  tiie  Yellow  Sea,  and  while  the  high  outer  coast  is  free  from 
islands,  the  lower,  inner,  side  is  fringed  with  numbers  of  these.  The  largest 
Korean  island,  however,  is  the  mountainous  one  called  Cht-ju  or  Qiia^xHi, 
which  rises  50  miles  south  of  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  has 
a  length  of  46  miles. 

8.  Rivers. — ^The  chief  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be  compared 
generally  with  those  of  England  in  length,  flow  natually  from  tiie  hi^  eastern 
range  towards  the  inner  Yellow  Sea,  the  longest  from  north  to  south  being  the 
Am-nok-gang  (or  Ya-lu  of  the  Chinese),  the  Tai^dong,  and  the  Ban^  which 
may  be  called  the  Thames  of  Korea,  since  the  capital  town  of  Seul'  is  on  its 
bai^s.  Another  important  river,  the  Tiu-min,  occupies  a  valley  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Korea,  flowing  northwards  between  the 
Shan  Alin  and  the  coast  nnge,  and  bending  suddenly  south-eastward  through 
a  gap  to  reach  the  Faciflc  south  of  Possiette  Bay,  and  to  form  the  boundary 
at  its  mouth  between  the  Russian  maritime  province  and  the  Korean  terri- 
tory. A  smaller  river  (ffwang-dun/^gang),  called  by  the  Chinese-  Tain-kiangt 
dndns  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  southward  to  the  strait  which  separates 
it  from  Japan,  reaching  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  Japanese  port  and  colony 
of  Fusan. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  country  so  varied  in  elevation  must  be 
very  diverse ;  though  the  peninsula  lies  between  more  southerly  laUtudes  than 
Italy,  its  average  annual  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  BriUsh 
Isles,  while  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  winter  and  summer  are  much 
wider  apart    The  hot,  moist,  south-west  monsoon  blows  in  the  summer  half 

1  Area,  84,346  so.  miles ;  PopuUtion,  12,000,000. 

a  It  was  named  hy  them  Hien  Fang,  after  the  emperor  who  was  reigning  in  Ghiu 
at  the  time ;  this  of  cooise  is  not  the  Korean  native  name. 

s  Seal  (Seyol,  Beonl)  means  "capitaL"  The  town  is  also  known  as  Han-yang  or 
"  fortress  on  the  Han,'^  and  Ky5ng,  after  its  province. 
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of  the  yeRT,  but  the  tempenture  does  not  rise  so  high  as  in  the  oorreeponding 
parts  of  the  plain  of  China ;  the  northerly  winds  of  winter  bring  frosts  that 
freeze  the  northern  riven  Tiu-mSn  and  Ya-lu  so  hard  that  horses  and  heary 
baggage  cross  them  with  perfect  safety.  Even  in  the  extreme  sonth  the  winter 
cold  aeems  to  be  excessive.^ 

6.  Products. — ^The  northern  and  eastern  moontain  regions  seem  to  be 
foreat-covered  and  thinly  peopled,  but  the  lowlands  of  the  west  yield  rice, 
besidee  buckwheat,  barley,  and  millet,  tobacco^  hemp,  and  cotton.  The 
important  product  of  the  country  in  its  traffic  with  China  is,  however,  the 
Oin&eng  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  wealthier  Chinese 
aa  a  remedy  for  almost  all  diseases,  and  is  regarded  as  possessing  extraordinary 
Tirtnee.  The  royal  tiger  and  panther  are  so  numerous  that  their  skins  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce  with  foreigners  through  Chinese  traders ; 
stags,  musk-deer,  foxes,  hares,  wild  hogs,  and  wolves,  are  abundant,  and  the 
skins  of  sables  from  Korea  form  a  prominent  article  in  the  tribute  to  the  Emperor 
of  China.  Troops  of  monkeys  are  encountered  in  the  south.  Ponies  and 
large  oxen  are  the  domestic  animals,  sheep  being  almost  unknown.  Whales 
and  seals  frequent  the  coasts  in  winter,  and  are  taken  by  the  Korean  fishers. 
Gold  appears  to  be  so  abundant  that  it  bears  a  much  smidler  value  in  propor- 
tion to  silver  than  it  does  with  us ;  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  also  mined  and 
used  with  skill. 

6.  People.— ^-Belonging  to  the  same  Mongolian  family  the  Koreans  re- 
semble the  Chinese  in  feature,  but  have  generally  a  darker  complexion.  Their 
civilisation  has  been  derived  from  that  of  China,  and  the  Chinese  language  and 
Confucian  philosophy  are  studied  by  the  "  literati "  of  Korea.  The  ordinary 
language  of  the  Koreans,  xmlike  that  of  the  Chinese^  is  written  with  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  but  the  Chinese  characters  are  employed  for  ''great  letters." 
Baddhism  is  the  popular  religion. 

7.  Government.— Since  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan  (a.d.  1218),  the 
kings  of  Korea  have  as  a  rule  received  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of 
China  on  ascending  the  throne,  but  in  course  of  time  this  ceremony  has  become 
a  mere  formality,  and  the  Chinese  government  has  no  political  control  over  that 
of  Korea.  The  king  is  absolute  ruler,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  but  his  power 
is  much  curtailed  by  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  who  hold  a  huge  portion  of  the 
population  in  bondage.  In  other  points  the  administration  resembles  that  of 
China,  and  the  country  is  divided  into  eight  well-defined  provinces,  subdivided 
into  counties  and  distiicts. 

8.  Trade. — Until  within  the  last  few  years  all  legitimate  external  traffic 
was  confined  to  dealings  with  China  and  Japan ;  but  a  huge  contraband  trade 
was  kept  up  by  Chinese  junks  from  Shan-tung,  the  nearest  Chinese  promontory 
to  Korea.  The  Chinese  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  who  were 
permitted  to  accompany  the  caravan  which  annually  carried  tribute  to  the 
court  of  Peking,  and  to  the  fiurs  held  at  stated  intervals  on  the  frontier 
beyond  the  river  Ya-lu.  Intercourse  with  Japan  was  maintained  fit)m  the 
port  of  Fuaan,  on  the  south  coast^  where  the  Japanese  had  maintained  a 
precarious  footing  ever  since  their  invasion  of  Korea  in  1592. 

In  1866  Korea  first  came  into  hostile  collision  with  a  European  power,  to 
wit,  France,  who  after  a  long  delay  undertook  to  avenge  the  execution  of  her 
missionaries,  but  was  forced  to  retire  discomfited.  The  Americans,  in  1871, 
fared  no  better,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Japanese  to  conclude  the  first 
modem  treaty  of  commerce  with  long-dosed  Korea  (1876).  The  Americans 
secured  sunilar  privileges  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1882 ;  and  England  and  the 

1  A  Japanese  correspondent  of  one  of  the  borne  Journals  (January  1876)  reports  that 
in  January  the  thermometar  at  Fasan  fell  as  low  as  22*  F. 
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oiher  powers  1uit«  since  followed  snit  By  these  treaties  Ftuan  <m  tlie 
south  ooest,  Oen-aan  (Wonson)  on  the  east  coast,  and  Nin^tm  (In-ehnin)  on 
the  west  coast  and  near  the  capital,  were  made  open  ports.  Already  a 
considerable  trade  has  sprung  np^  the  exports  consisting  of  rice^  bean%  eldns, 
gold  dnst,  whalebone,  ginsttig,  and  raw  silk,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
Koreans  are  supplied  witii  manofactaxed  articles.  Port  ffantiUon,  on  a  small 
island  oif  the  south  coast  of  Korea,  was  acquired  by  England  in  1844. 

JAPAN.^ 

1.  We  now  come  to  what  is  in  many  lespects  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  Mongolian  Aaia,  the  Empire  of  Japan,  remarkable 
alike  for  the  prond  isolation  which  it  so  long  maintained,  and  for 
the  extraordinary  advances  which  it  has  made  since  its  renewal  of 
intercourse  with  the  civiliBed  world  in  recent  years. 

The  islands  comprising  it  have  already  been  likened  to  the 
British  Isles  in  their  position  relative  to  the  Continent,  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  the  Strait  of  Oorea  resembling  onr  North  Sea  and 
Strait  of  Dover.  In  their  general  extent  of  soriSace  the  comparison 
also  holds  good.  The  three  contigaons  islands  of  Japan  proper  axe 
not  much  larger  than  Great  Britain ;  the  northern  possession  ol 
Yezo  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  Ireland.' 

Japan  Pbopeb  (The  Islands  of  Nipon,  Sliikoku,  KiushiuX 

2.  Beliefl — ^The  islands  are  unlike  the  British  group,  however,  in  being 
for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  part  of  the  series  of  loop-like 
chains  which  have  risen  round  the  eastern  borders  of  the  continent.  They  ore 
generally  mountainous,  the  numerous  ranges  which  cover  their  surfisoe  extend- 
ing  in  directions  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  group,  giving  varied  and  pic- 
turesque landscapes  of  hill  and  valley ;  their  irregular  coast-line  is  indented 
with  splendid  natural  harbours,  such  as  the  JBoy  of  Yedo  on  the  south-east 
coast ;  the  beautiftil  "  inland  9ea "  of  Japan,  with  its  intricate  channel  be- 
tween hundreds  of  idets,  separates  the  island  of  Shikoku  from  the  laiger  one 
of  Nipon,  and  the  enclosed  Smoo  nada  and  Btigo  Channel,  divide  the  eouth- 
westem  island  of  Kiushiu  from  both  of  these.  Many  of  the  mountains  attain 
heights  of  from  3000  to  8000  feet ;  but  two  of  the  most  prominent  of  all  are 

Area  in  iqiuure  Fopulation 
mllM.  \\9ny. 

1  IslsadB  of  Japan  proper  (Nipon,  Bhlkokn,  Kicuhia,  etc.)    100,765  86,451,240 
Te»),  or  Hokkaido,  and  small  neighbooring  islands          30,280 )  oi  a  km 

Kurile  Islands  (Kunaabir.  Itanip,  etc)  5,726  f  810.600 

Lin-kiu,  or  La-chu  lalands      ....  808  188,400 

Benin  Islands  (Ogasawara  Shlma)      ...  82  160 

Japanese  Empire         146,610  85,i>2S,800 

s  The  Japanese  call  their  country  Dai-nipon,  or  Great  Nipon,  the  latter  woid  being 
formed  ttom  niUu.  '*  the  sim/'  and  pon,  "  origin,''  so  that  Nfpon  means  the  land  of  the 
"  rising  san,"  or  the  east  The  Chinese  sign  meaning  the  "  son  rising,"  is  pronounced 
Ji-pon,  or  Ji-pon.  The  name  Nipon  thus  becomes  Ji-pan  in  the  Cantonese  dialect, 
with  which  European  merchants  became  first  familiar.  Hence  the  name  Japan.  The 
addition  of  Koe  =  kingdom,  gives  Ji-pan-koe,  the  original  of  the  name  Zipango,  by  which 
the  conntry  was  first  known  in  the  middle  ages. 
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the  BOW  eztinct  volcanic  cone  of  Fusi  Yama,  12,400  feet,  wUch  rises  snow- 
capped west  of  the  capital,  and  which  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  youngest  monn- 
tains  of  the  world,  having  risen  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  about  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era;  and  the  smoking  Asama-yamOf  8260  feet, 
near  the  centre  of  the  idand  of  Nipon. 

8.  Bivers. — From  the  moxmtainoas  character  of  the  long  narrow  islands 
the  rivers  are  generally  impetnons,  and  of  small  economical  importance,  except 
for  irrigation,  and  they  do  not  exceed  the  average  of  onr  British  streams  in 
sizet  Among  the  most  important  may  be  noted  the  Todo-ffatoa,  which  flows 
firom  the  fiddle-shaped  Lake  Biwa,  the  laigest  firesh-water  expanse  in  Japan, 
36  miles  long^  to  the  '*  inland  sea ;"  the  broad  and  rapid  Ten^u-gawa,  or  "  river 
of  tlie  heavenly  dragon,"  which  flows  south  from  the  central  mountains  of 
Nipon ;  and  the  Tone-ifowa,  which  enters  the  Pacific,  but  sends  a  branch  to 
the  Bay  of  Tedo,  which  is  crossed  within  the  capital  by  tiie  Mpan  Basii, 
or  bridge  of  Japan,  from  which,  as  a  starting-point,  all  distances  throughout 
the  kingdom  are  measured. 

4.  Climate. — ^Though  the  islands  of  Japan  lie  more  than  ten  degrees 
iariher  south  than  our  islands,  their  average  temperature  is  scarcely  higher, 
and  the  dimate,  as  a  whole,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  South  Britain. 
The  extremes,  however,  are  greater,  summer  being  hotter,  and  winter  colder 
than  iu  BngUnd,  increasing  to  almost  Siberian  rigour  in  the  north.  June, 
July,  and  August  form  the  Sathcui,  or  rainiest  period ;  the  autumn  succeed- 
ing is  the  pleasantest  and  most  genial  season  of  tiie  year.  Hurricanes,  storms, 
and  fogs,  are  frequent  in  the  seas  round  Japan,  where  warm  and  cold  ocean 
currents  also  bring  about  great  differences  of  sea  temperature. 

6.  Products. — ^The  iidands  have  a  very  beautiftil  flora,  to  which  our 
European  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  of  their  most  ornamental  plants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  vegetation  is  the  intermixture  in  it  of  tropical  growths, 
such  as  the  bamboo,  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  bananas,  with  those  of  temperate 
regions,  the  pine,  osk,  beech,  chestnut  and  maple.  Characteristic  are  the 
paper  mulbeny,  the  vegetable  wax  tree^  the  camphor  and  lacquer  trees.  The 
cultivated  crops  are  of  rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton. 

Japan  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  north,  and  coal  and  iron  beds  seem  to  extoid  throughout  the 
group. 

The  animals  of  Japan  resemble  those  of  China.  Cattle  and  horses  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden ;  swine  are  reared  to  be  sent  to  China ;  dogs  and  cats, 
bees  and  silkwoims,  are  met  with  in  all  parts,  and  the  seas  yield  abundance 
of  fish.  In  consequence  of  the  dense  population,  and  the  almost  imiversal 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  wild  animals  scarcely  exist  in  Japan. 

6.  People. — ^The  population  of  the  islands  of  Japan  proper  is  considerably 
denser  than  that  of  Britain.  The  complexion  of  the  people  raies  from  a  yellow 
brown  to  white  among  the  upper  classes ;  the  eyes  are  lengthened,  narrow, 
slightly  oblique  and  deep-set,  generally  brown  or  black ;  the  hair  black  and 
thick.  Though  proud  and  vindictive,  the  Japanese  are  described  ss  friendly  and 
good-humoured,  industrious  and  intelligent,  manly  and  polite.  Their  language, 
which  occurs  in  many  dialects,  is  remotely  related  to  that  of  Korea  on  tiie 
continent,  and  many  Chinese  words  have  also  become  incorporated  with  it. 
The  native  literature  is  abundant  and  various,  but  the  whole  circle  of  Chinese 
Confbcian  literature  has  also  been  adopted.  The  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
and  more  recently  that  of  our  agnostics,  is  held  by  tiie  literati  of  Japan,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  conform,  at  least  outwardly,  to  the  ancient  SkinUnstn, 
in  which  the  ancestral  spirits  are  worshipped,  or  to  Buddhimn,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  sixth  century  A.D.  In  education,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
religion,  enormous  changes  and  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 
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7.  IndiiBtaries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occnpation  of  the  Japanese,  and 
they  are  excellent  and  careftil  fanners.  In  the  mechanical  arts  also  they  ezod, 
especially  in  the  use  of  metals ;  in  the  mannfactnre  of  porcelain  and  ^aa- 
lacquered  wares,  and  silk  fsbrics.  As  early  ss  the  seventii  century  they  knew 
how  to  make  paper,  and  they  employ  it  for  an  immense  variety  of  purposes, 
and  have  long  understood  printing  from  types,  and  in  colours.  They  have 
even  advanced  to  engineering,  trigonometry,  and  astronomy.  They  poasees  good 
native  maps  of  their  coun^,  and  their  *lir>a^n«A«  foretell  the  appearmnoes  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  navigation  and  oommunicatioa 
with  the  outer  world  ceased  for  sevenl  centuries,  though  the  Japanese  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  sail  in  their  ships  to  the  Korea  and  China,  and 
even  to  Java.  If  ow,  the  advance  they  have  made  in  this  respect  may  be  best 
realised  from  the  fact  that  in  1878  a  Japanese-built  iron-dad  war  vessel, 
navigated  by  Japanese  officers,  made  a  voyage  to  England  by  way  of  Singa- 
pore, Aden,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

8.  Gk>Temment. — ^lu  former  years  there  were  two  Emperon  of  Japan, 
the  Mikado,  or  spiritual  ruler,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  and  tlie 
Sho-ffun}  or  executive  chief;  the  one  reigning  but  not  governing,  the  other 
governing  but  not  reigning.  The  DaimiM,  or  territorial  princes  of  Japan,  also 
ruled  the  provinces  with  despotic  authority,  and  were  almost  independent  of 
the  Government.  A  great  revolution  has,  however,  taken  place  since  tiie 
reopening  of  the  country  to  western  influences.  After  a  short  war.  in  1869, 
the  now  ruling  sovereign  overthrew  the  power  of  the  daimioe,  reducing  them 
to  the  position  of  simple  tenants  of  their  vast  hereditary  possessions,  and  the 
Government  was  centralised  and  remodelled  on  a  partly  European  basis.  The 
Mikado  remains  theoretically  an  absolute  monarch,  but  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  by  a  great  council  (Da^o-Kwan),  over  which  he  presides. 

These  changes  necessitated  also  a  redivision  of  the  country  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  The  old  extensive  divisions  and  provinces,  named  from  the 
great  highways  which  passed  through  them,  were  broken  up  into  seventy-two - 
ken,  or  departments,  similar  to  those  of  France,  each  being  placed  under  a 
governor  or  prefect  In  lieu  of  the  bands  of  followers  maintained  by  eadi  of 
the  daimios,  the  army  of  Japan  now  forms  one  body  of  imperial  troops. 

0.  Trade. — ^Within  the  country  there  is  a  system  of  excellent  Government 
highroads,  the  milestones  along  which  are  numbered  fh>m  the  bridge  in  the 
capital  city  of  Yedo  or  Tokio.  Railways  have  also  been  introduced  in  recent 
years,  the  first  line  from  Hiogo  to  Osaka  having  been  opened  for  traffic  in 
1875;  and  telegraphs  connect  the  chief  ports  with  the  Asiatic  lines.  By 
treaties  concluded  since  1854  at  various  times,  the  ports  of  Yohofusma, 
adjoining  Eanagawa  (70,000),  on  the  Bay  of  Yedo ;  Nagasaki,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Eiushiu;  Hiogo  and  OaaJoa,  on  the  ''Inland  Sea;"  HakodaU,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Yezo,  in  the  north ;  and  the  city  of  Teio  or 
Tokio  itselJ^  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  As  yet  the  greater  number 
of  the  interior  departments  of  the  coimtry  are  closed  to  foreigners. 

Nigata,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Nipon,  is  also  an  open  port,  but  Its 
harbour  is  of  little  value ;  and  Shimoda,  84  miles  south-west  of  Yedo^  opened 
to  American  trade  in  1854,  has  also  proved  useless. 

The  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  great  article  of  export  to  our  country  being  silk,  the 
chief  imports  trom  it  cotton  and  woollen  goods.    By  far  the  larger  propor- 

I  Or  Siognn,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tycoon  or  Qreat  Prince, 
s  Reduced  since  to  forty-four  "  ken  *'  and  three  "  to." 
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tion  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Yokohama,  on  the  west  side  of - 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  Eanagawa,  since  that  place, 
near  it»  was  found  to  be  difficult  of  access. 

lO.  The  temporal  capital  of  Japan,  and  its  most  extensive  city,  is  the  wood- 
built  town  of  YeeU>  or  Tokio  (824,000),  spreading  over  a  large  area  in  a  broad 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  Onlf  of  Yedo.  Till  recently  the  sacred  Mikado  shut 
himself  np  mysteriously  in  his  palace  at  Miako  or  Kioto  (230,000),  an  island 
city  near  Lake  Biwa,  about  200  miles  west  of  Tokio.  This  is  the  court  town, 
the  seat  of  the  literature  and  science  of  Japan.  Osaka  (294,000),  south-west 
of  it,  on  a  land-locked  bay  of  the  Inland  Sea,  has  been  called  the  "  Venice 
of  Japan,"  from  its  many  canals  and  bridges,  and  is  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  fashionable,  possessing  sumptuous  tea-houses,  gardens,  and  theatres.  Siogo 
is  the  port  of  Osaka,  and  of  Kioto. 

Shimonosekij  at  the  western  narrows  of  the  strait  between  Nipon  and  Eiu- 
shin,  is  a  strongly-fortified  native  port,  closed  to  foreigners,  and  is  considered 
the  key  to  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 


Yezo. 

11.  .The  northern  island  of  Yezo,  which  we  have  compared  to 
Ireland  in  extent,  is  not  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  Japan, 
but  rather  as  a  dependency  or  colony,  towards  which  the  attention 
of  the  Government  was  directed  after  the  Russians  began  to  extend 
their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  continent. 

It  is  in  general  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests  similar  in  kind  to 
those  of  the  south  of  Scotland — ^beech,  ash,  and  pine,  besides  elm  and  maple, 
and  dwarf  bamboo.  Like  the  other  islands  of  this  chain,  it  is  volcanic,  and  the 
bay  formed  by  its  southern  peninsula,  next  Nipon,  is  named  Volcano  Bay, 
from  the  three  fine  volcanoes  on  its  shores,  two  of  which  are  in  active  eruption. 
The  Ishihariy  flowing  south-west,  is  the  chief  river  of  Yezo. 

The  island  appears  to  have  great  natural  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
petroleum,  and  coal ;  but  its  capabilities  are  undeveloped,  roads  and  com- 
munications  being  deficient  as  yet. 

12.  A  warm  ocean  current  sets  from  the  south  up  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  while  a  cold  stream  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  flows  along  the  eastern 
shores.  Thus  the  western  borders  enjoy  a  more  favourable  climate,  the  eastern 
being  often  cold  and  foggy. 

The  Japanese  colonists  do  not  form  more  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  live  in  villages  along  the  southern  coasts.  Most  of  them  engage  in 
the  productive  fisheries  (salmon  and  herring),  and  in  gathering  large  quantities 
of  seaweed  and  sea  slugs  {irico)  for  home  consumption  and  export  to  China, 
and  return  to  their  homes  on  the  main  island  when  the  season  is  over.  All 
the  interior  is  inhabited  by  the  Ainoe,  a  race  which  seems  to  have  a  wholly 
different  origin  from  the  Mongolian  stock.  WhUe  these  have  beardless  faces  and 
oblique  eyes,  the  Ainos  are  distinguished  by  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  which 
mingles  with  the  thick  beards  that  fall  almost  to  their  waists,  and  their  eyes 
are  large  and  round.  These  barbarians  make  garments  from  bark,  and  are 
employed  in  the  chase  or  in  fishing. 

13.  Hakodate,  the  most  northerly  port  open  to  foreign  trade,  is  situated  on 

X 
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the  sonthern  peninsnla  of  the  iBUnd  of  Tezo,  on  a  bay  of  the  strait  of  Sngani, 
which  separates  it  from  the  northern  coast  of  Nipon.  It  is  the  great  resort  of 
the  whaling  ships  of  these  seas.  Matmmayet  forty  mQes  south-west  of  it,  is, 
however,  the  chief  centre  of  population  in  the  island.  Satsuporo,  on  the  west 
near  the  coast,  is  a  settlement  formed  under  American  superintendence,  with 
the  object  of  utilising  the  great  wealth  of  timber  in  the  forests  of  Yezo. 


KuBiLE  Islands. 
(Jafakess  Chi-Sdca). 

14.  The  Japanese  had  also  settled  on  some  parts  of  the  son^em 
Enrile  Islands,  the  Tolcanic  chain  which  reaches  from  Yezo  north- 
eastward to  the  southern  cape  of  Kamtchatka,  and  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien.  In  1876  the  Russian  Government,  dediing  the 
complete  possession  of  the  latter  island,  effected  an  exchange  with 
Japan,  giving  to  it  the  northern  Euriles  for  southern  Saghalien ; 
and  the  few  hundreds  of  Japanese  who  had  settled  there  abandoned 
it  in  favour  of  the  Russians. 

The  Kurile  chain,  in  which  Teterop  or  Itnrup,  Urup,  Simusir,  Onekoian, 
and  Paramtinr,  are  the  chief  islands,  is,  like  Yezo,  mountainous  and  wooded, 
and  inhabited  by  Ainos,  who  maintain  themselves  by  hunting  and  fishings  the 
products  of  which  they  barter  with  Russian,  American,  and  Japanese  traders. 


Liu-Kiu  (Riu-Kiu)  Islands. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Japan  from  the  Kurile  chain  another 
long  archipelago  reaches  southward  in  a  curve  towards  Formosa. 
This  chain,  called  the  LittrMu  by  the  Japanese  and  Lu-chu  by  the 
Chinese,  has  been  tributary  to  Japan  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 
Since  1872,  however,  their  native  sovereign  has  been  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  Governor  of  the  islands  as  a  province  of  Japan. 

16.  The  chain  forms  four  distinct  groups — (1)  Round  the  larger  islands 
of  Tanega  and  Yokuno  on  the  north;  (2)  the  Sanbok  {ue.  "Northern") 
Islands  or  Liu-kiu  proper ;  (8)  the  Siu-san  or  middle  group ;  (4)  the  San-nan 
or  southern  islands,  nearest  to  Formosa.  The  Great  Liu-kiu  island  in  the 
middle  group  may  be  c<nnpared  in  size  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  are  hilly 
throughout  (Yokuno  Island  rises  to  6346  feet),  have  a  delightfal  climate, 
fertile  soil,  and  varied  landscape,  with  vegetation  partly  tropica!  Birds  are 
abundant,  but  there  are  no  native  quadmpeds,  though  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  kept 

16.  The  hihabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Japanese,  low  in  stature, 
courteous,  and  advanced  in  arts.    Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

Siuli  or  Shiuri,  on  the  great  Liu-kiu,  \b  the  capital  of  the  province  ;  and 
NavxL,  south  of  it,  is  the  port  which  is  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

17.  Bonin  Islands.  —  As  another  evidence  of  the  recently  awakened 
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ActtTity  of  the  Japanese,  may  be  noted  their  re^assnmption  (in  1876)  of  the 
control  of  the  little  group  of  the  Banin  Islands  out  in  the  Pacific,  which  they 
naed  as  a  penal  station  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  islet  named  Peel  is 
tbe  only  inhabited  one,  and  is  visited  chiefly  by  American  whalers  at  the 
harbour  of  Port  Lloyd. 

INDIAN  ASIA. 

India. 

t 

We  all  know  how  the  great  .cential  promontory  of  Southern 
Asia  has  been  the'  object  of  desire  to  conquering  peoples,^  during 
all  the  period  over  which  history  reaches,  and  how,  from  the  time 
wlien  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  an  exclusive  charter  to  certain 
meTchants  of  London,  trading  to  a  few  isolated  flEustories  on  its 
coasts,  the  country  has  been  passing  more  and  more  completely 
under  our  rule,  tiU  it  has  become  ''  the  pearl  of  the  British  crown." 

1.  On  beginning  to  study  its  geography  a  little  more  particularly, 
the  first  point  about  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clear 
conception  is  that  of  its  great  extent  From  the  line  of  the  Himalaya 
southward  to  its  extreme  cape  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  India  occupies 
a  space  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  our  island  of  Britain  ;  a 
journey  across  it  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west,  would 
require  half  a  year  if  one  travelled  ten  nules  every  day.  The 
Hhnalaya  are  as  distant  from  Cape  Comorin  as  Iceland  is  from 
Spain. 

2.  The  natoral  landward  boundaries  of  this  vast  region  are  the  range  of 
the  HimoUa/ifa  on  the  north,  forming  the  steep  southern  edge  of  the  platean  of 
Tibet ;  on  tiie  north-west  the  StUaiman  mountains,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Ai^anistan  and  Baluchistan,  where  it  descends  to  the  plains  of  the  Indus ; 
and  on  the  east  the  heights  of  southern  Assam,  dividing  the  drainage  to  the 
Brahmaputra  from  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burma.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges  on  the 
east,  the  south-west  coast'  next  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  south-east*  shores 
of  the  Qulf  of  Bengal  inclining  towards  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape  Comorin. 
The  landward  and  seaward  borders  have  each  nearly  the  same  length  of  about 
3000  miles,  so  that  India  is  half  a  maritime,  half  a  continental  country. 
It  is  remarkable  also  that  just  as  the  approaches  to  India  from  all  parts  of 
inner  Asia  must  be  made  by  descending  difficult  mountain  passes,  so  its 
straight  surf-beaten  coasts,  notwithstanding  their  length,  are  deficient  in  good 
harbours,  and  often  dangerous  to  those  attempting  to  land  on  them. 

3.  Belie! — ^The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  relief  of  India  1b  the  great 
range  of  snowy  peaks  named  the  Himalaya^  or  '*  abode  of  snow,"  which  rises  on 

1  To  the  Hindus  themselres,  the  Macedonians,  Fathans,  Mongols,  and  Portogaese. 

i  Or  MaHabar  coast,  (h>m  the  aoathem  maritime  district  of  that  name. 

s  Named  the  CoromandeZ  coast  In  the  sonth,  from  an  ancient  kingdom ;  the  CMeonda 
coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Krishna  and  Mahanadi ;  and  the  Otum  coast  beyond 
to  the  Ganges. 
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the  edge  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  aboTe  the  northern  plains,  stretching  out  in  a 
continnoos  chain  for  nearly  1800  miles.  The  mean  height  of  this  portion  of 
the  borders  of  the  Tibetan  platean,  defined  very  clearly  by  the  channels  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  is  estimated  at  18,000  feet ;  the  mean  breadth 
of  its  base  is  about  150  miles.  Its  summits  rise  to  29,000'  feet,  and  most  of 
the  difficult  passes  ascending  from  the  yalleys  and  gorges  of  the  Indian  side 
are  not  lower  than  about  16,000  feet  In  front  of  the  ascent  there  are  sub- 
ordinate or  sub-Himalayan  ranges,  and  between  the  last  of  these  and  the  plains 
of  India  there  extends  a  broad  strip  of  marshy  land  called  the  TanU,  coFsed 
with  forest  and  Jungle,  crowded  with  wild  animals,  though  so  malarions  as  to 
prevent  its  being  inhabited  by  man.  On  the  north-west  the  Sulaiman 
mountains  present  a  steep  and  forest-covered  &ce,  and  reach  up  to  an 
elevation  of  11,800  feet  in  their  summit  called  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman.  Near 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Paigab,  where  these  mountains  approach  nearest 
to  the  Himalaya,  a  group  of  hills  called  the  Salt  Range  runs  eastward 
from  the  northern  extremity;  it  has  received  this  (English)  name  because 
where  the  Indus  river  breaks  through  it  by  a  deep  channd,  beds  of  pure  salt 
are  exposed  to  view. 

4.  Southward  from  the  bases  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Sulaiman  mountains 
the  Oreai  Plain  of  Northern  India  spreads  out,  reaching  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Hindustan  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Qulf  of  BengaL  Its  western 
region  has  generally  a  dry  and  bare  character,  with  a  soil  of'  clay  and  sand 
almost  without  stones.  Here  are  the  fine  steppe-like  doaJbs  of  the  Panjalv 
between  the  fertile  borders  of  the  rivers,  afford^g  boundless  grazing  ground 
for  camels,  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats ;  farther  south  the  great  Indian 
desert  or  Thar^  covered  with  a  succession  of  wave-like  sandy  ridgBs,  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  Rajputana ;  beyond  this,  about  the  lower  Indus,  come  the 
dusty  plains  of  Sind,  and,  on  the  coast,  the  strange  tract  of  country  called  the 
Jtann  of  Kaeh^  a  level  plain  150  miles  in  length,  in  which  vegetation  is  totally 
absent ;  it  forms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  firm  level  plain  of  earth, 
saturated  with  salt,  on  which  the  troops  of  horses  and  camels  in  passing  make 
scarcely  any  impression.  So  devoid  of  all  landmarks  is  it  that  travellers  and 
caravans  are  sometimes  lost  During  the  south-west  monsoon,  however,  high 
tides  flow  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  water  to  the  depth  of  one  to  two  feet 
The  eastern  wing  of  the  great  plain  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
and  their  many  tributaries,  is  unlike  the  western,  in  having  everywhere  a  richly 
fertile  alluvial  soil,  in  being  everywhere  highly  cultivated,  yielding  great  crops  of 
sugar-cane,  cotton  and  indigo,  rice  and  wheat,  opium,  tobacco^  and  hemp,  and 
supporting  a  dense  population.  At  the  head  of  Uie  Oulf  of  Bengal  this  wing  of 
the  plain  terminates  in  the  great  group  of  marshy  islands  called  the  Sundar- 
hana^  which  forms  the  vast  delta  of  the  Ganges.  These  are  separated  by  a 
multitude  of  narrow  channels  of  brackish  and  salt  water,  and  all  are  oveigrown 
by  low  woods  and  jungle,  sheltering  tigers,  wild  bufiUoes,  wild  swine,  deer, 
and  monkeys. 

5.  Southward  of  the  great  plain  the  land  begins  to  rise  again.  The  first 
elevations  reached  in  this  direction  are  those  of  the  long  range  of  the  Aravaii 
hills,  which  extends  for  400  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  marking  the 
edge  of  the  western  section  of  the  great  plain.  It  is  bold  and  precipit<jus  oo 
that  side  which  falls  towards  the  Indian  desert,  but  less  so  on  the  south-east ; 
its  average  height  is  about  3000  feet,  Mount  Abu,  its  summit,  being  3850  feet 
A  prolongation  of  it  south-westward  forms  the  Peninsula  of  Chijrai,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  Arabian  Sea  between  the  Rann  of  Each  and  the  Gulf  of  Eambay. 

1  Deodonga  or  Mount  Everest,  29.002  feet ;  K.  2,  in  the  west,  2S,866  feet :  Sin- 
«bii^in«a,  28,156  feet ;  Dhawalagiri,  26,826  feet ;  Chumalhari,  23,944  feet 
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Behind  the  Aravali  hiUs  lie  the  Plateaus  of  Malwa  and  Bunddkhandf 
extending  over  the  country  generally  termed  Central  India ;  these  are  fertile 
table-lands  of  uneven  surface  elevated  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  traversed  by  a  number  of  minor  hill  ridges.  Their  southern  border 
18  marked  by  the  range  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  which  runs  north-eastward 
from  near  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Eambay  for  more  than  500  miles  to  near  the 
Granges  in  its  middle  course.  It  does  not  rise  much  higher  than  the  plateau 
bebind  it,  the  highest  points  being  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
descends  by  rugged  slopes  to  the  valley  of  the  Narbada  flowing  along  its 
southern  base.  Beyond  this  valley,  running  parallel  to  the  Vindhya  for  about 
200  miles,  is  another  east  and  west  range  named  the  Saipura  hills,  the  highest 
summits  of  which  attain  about  2000  feet.  This  range  has  a  gentle  ascent  from 
tbe  Narbada,  but  its  southern  scarp  towards  the  Tapti  river  is  abrupt. 

6.  The  greater  part  of  India  south  of  the  Satpura  is  occupied  by  the  wide 
table-land  of  the  Dekhan,  ^  The  name  ghat  or  ghatU*  was  ori^^nally  applied  by 
tbe  natives  to  the  passes  in  the  outer  dopes  of  the  ranges,  which  run  parallel 
with  the  two  coasts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  promontory  of  India 
enclosing  the  Dekhan,  and  which  had  to  be  ascended  to  reach  the  high  interior 
country  from  the  coast ;  but  from  this  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  these 
ranges  or  outer  edges  of  the  table-land  themselves. 

The  Western  Ohats,  about  800  miles  in  length,  clothed  with  magnificent 
teak  forests,  form  by  far  the  boldest  and  most  continuous  escarpment  of  the 
I>ekhan  plateau,  ascending  abruptly  from  a  low  base  generally  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles  from  the  sea ;  beginning  with  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Tapti  river,  tiieir  elevation  increases  southward  to  4700  feet 
at  the  sanitarium  of  Mahableshwar  south  of  Bombay,  and  attains  a  maximum 
of  nearly  7000  feet,  with  grand  and  rugged  outline,  and  predpitous  granite 
peaks,  in  the  south ;  there  they  unite  with  the  group  of  the  Nilgiri  hills, 
the  central  portion  of  which  culminates  in  Mount  Dodabetta,  8760  feet  above 
the  sea.  llie  Eastern  Ghats  differ  fr^m  the  western  in  being  much  lower,  in 
rising  at  a  much  greater  distance  fh>m  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  with 
a  gentle  slope,  giving  access  by  wide  openings  to  the  interior,  inieir  average 
hei^t  is  about  1500,  the  highest  point,  near  Madras,  only  about  SOOO  feet, 
above  the  sea.  The  Dekhan  plateau  between  these  supporting  buttresses  has 
thus  a  gradual  eastward  slope,  and  is  characterised  by  undulating  treeless 
plains,  ridges  and  isolated  flat-topped  hills  capped  with  basalt ;  large  portions 
of  it  are  also  covered  with  jungle,  often  overgrowing  the  ruins  of  former  towns 
and  temples,  but  there  is  no  extent  of  forest ;  where  cultivated  it  yields  cotton, 
wheat,  and  oil  seeds  in  abundance,  and  the  date  palm  and  palmyra  are  found 
everywhere. 

7.  Between  the  Eastern  Qhats  and  the  sea  lies  the  extensive  maritime 
plain  generally  named  the  KamaHc,*  reaching  back  fh>m  the  Coromandel  coast 
for  about  50  miles.  The  soil  of  this  plain  proves  abundantly  fertile  when  it  is 
watered,  but  there  are  few  streams,  and  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  has  to 
be  stored  in  reservoirs  against  the  dry  season.  On  the  south  this  plain,  turning 
the  base  of  the  Eastern  Qhats,  leads  into  the  remarkable  Gap  of  Coimbator,  a 
low  passage  between  the  west  and  east  coasts,  through  which  a  railway  has 
been  carried  uniting  Madras  vrith  Beypur.  Northward  of  this  river  the  Nil- 
giri mountains  rise  like  a  vast  precipice;  southward  the  Anamalai  moun- 
tains also  ascend  abruptly  from  the  vaJley  to  the  highest  known  summit  of  all 

1  Sanscrit,  Dakshina^  "the  south." 

>  Ghdtf  a  landing  place,  ford,  or  iMuts. 

s  IVom  the  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  "Camata,"  in  which  the  Canara  language  was 
spoken.  This  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  contests  between  France  and  Britain  for 
supremacy  in  India. 
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•OQth  India,  8835  feet  above  the  sea.  From  tliis  a  range  of  high  wooded  heights 
sometimes  called  the  Cardamom  monntains,  from  the  aromatic  pnngent  spioe 
yielded  by  their  forests,  extends  southward  for  180  miles  to  tenninste  in  a 
bold  hea^Uand  a  little  above  Cape  Comorin. 

8.  Riven. — ^The  grand  rivers  of  the  system  of  northern  India — ^the  Ganges 
and  Indus  descending  from  the  Himalaya  to  water  the  great  plain — have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent.^  It  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  valne  of  the  Ganges  and  its  navigable  tribntaries  if  it  is  noticed 
that  not  fewer  than  800,000  boatmen  are  believed  to  be  occupied  in  its  bosy 
traffic.  Large  sea-going  ships  ascend  it  by  the  Hugli  month  to  Chandra- 
nagar,  above  Calcutta ;  steamers  of  li^^t  draught  go  up  to  Cawnpoor,  and 
thence  a  canal  of  850  miles  in  length  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  navigation 
upward  to  Hardwir,  1800  miles  from  the  sea,  where  ttie  river  issues  l^m  the 
sub-Himalayan  ranges.  Its  great  tributary  the  Jumna  is  navigable  up  to  the 
ancient  dty  of  Delhi,  and,  by  canals  which  it  supplies,  for  200  miles  beyond 
that  point  The  fluctuations  and  changes,  both  in  its  channels  and  in  the  stue 
of  these  at  different  times  of  the  year,  are  very  great ;  at  Benares,  for  example, 
the  depth  of  the  Ganges  varies  between  85  and  78  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  like 
proportion;  the  rising  begins  in  the  end  of  May,  and  is  at  its  height  in 
September.  In  July  idl  lower  Bengal  near  the  rivers  is  inundated,  so  that  the 
villages  protected  by  embankments  appear  like  islets  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
waters  dotted  with  craft  of  every  sort 

9.  These  great  northern  rivers  are  supplied  by  both  the  melting  snows  of  the 
Himalayas  and  by  the  rains  carried  to  the  mountain  face  by  the  south-west 
monsoon  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year.  Thus  from  the  melting  snows 
they  begin  to  rise  early  in  spring,  and  their  depth  is  kept  up  by  the  succeed- 
ing rains.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  the  hi^ands  of  the  southern  or  peninsu- 
lar portion  of  India,  are,  however,  dependent  on  the  monsoon  rains  alone^  and 
thus  show  greater  but  less  enduring  fluctuations  of  level  during  the  year.  The 
two  rivers  which  drain  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Eambay  between  the  Malwa 
plateau  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Dekhan,  are  the  Nofbada  and  the  TapH  ; 
the  former,  rising  in  the  highest  land  of  Central  India,  has  a  westerly  course  of 
750  miles,  flowing  with  rapidity  over  basalt  rocks  which  at  intervals  bar  ita 
passage,  forming  deep  pools  and  waterfalls.  It  is  thus  of  no  considerable 
value  for  navigation,  and  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  monsoon  rains  its  cnnvnt 
descends  with  devastating  velocity,  carrying  with  it  uprooted  tree  trunks  and 
other  debris.  The  Tapti,  separated  ttim  the  fbrmer  by  the  Satpura  range, 
has  a  similarly  rocky  bed  and  rapid  &11,  and  is  likewise  subject  to  sudden  and 
tremendous  floods,  alter  which  it  subsides  into  a  mere  chain  of  pools. 

10.  The  eastern  drainage  of  southern  India  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  has  more 
important  streams.  Nearest  of  these  to  the  Ganges  is  the  Mahanadi  '  draw- 
ing  its  tributaries  from  the  heights  of  central  India,  navigable  by  boats  for 
nearly  400  miles  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  notorious  for  its  destruc- 
tive floods.  It  passes  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  by  a  fine  gorge  40  miles 
in  length,  and  tiience  flows  quiet  and  deep  to  spread  itself  out  in  the  wide 
delta  by  which  it  emerges  into  the  gulf. 

Next  southward  is  the  Oodavari,  the  greatest  river  of  the  Dekhan,  rising  at 
Nasik  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Western  Ghats,  not  very  ftr  fh>m  Bombay, 
and  flowing  east  for  900  miles.  Reaching  the  line  of  tiie  Eastern  Ghats,  it 
is  imprisoned  for  some  twenty  miles  in  a  gorge,  the  scenery  of  which  has  been 
justly  compared  with  that  of  the  Rhine :  here  it  flows  in  a  narrow  deep 
channel  witii  a  current  that  sometimes  lashes  itself  into  boiling  whirlpools. 
Escaping  firom  this,  the  water  spreads  over  the  plain,  and  is  dotted  with  islands, 

1  See  p.  267.  «  "  Great  river." 
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many  of  which  are  onuunented  by  Hindu  temples.  Finally,  it  fonns  one 
gz^eftt  stream  between  flat  and  highly  cultivated  bonks,  from  which  a  network 
of  irrigating  and  navigable  canals  is  drawn  off,  before  breaking  into  the  numerous 
channels  of  the  large  delta  that  it  has  pushed  out  into  the  sea. 

Ldke  the  Oodavari,  its  neighbour  river  the  Krishna  rises  in  the  inward  slope 
of  the  Western  Qhats,  and  descends  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  by  a  deep 
channel  to  reach  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Coromandel  coast  Its  course  of 
800  miles  affords  scarcely  any  navigation,  but  some  of  its  tributaries,  passing 
through  fine  teak  forests,  are  utilised  for  rafting  down  the  valuable  timber. 
The  Panar,  PcUar,  and  the  Kavari,  are  the  other  considerable  rivers  of  this 
slope.  The  last-named  has  its  head  stream  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Western 
Ghats  north  of  the  Nilgiri  hills,  and  descends  from  the  table-land  to  the 
eastern  plain  by  two  great  falls,  the  upper  370,  the  lower  460  feet,  in  the 
inidst  of  magnificent  scenery.  In  the  plain  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  irrigation.  Its  great  delta, 
enclosed  by  two  main  branches,  called  the  Ccleroon  (the  larger)  and  the  Eavari 
or  Cawoeri,  extends  along  the  coast  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon 
for  80  miles. 

11.  Climate. — ^The  stages  of  climate  and  vegetation  which  succeed  one  an- 
other in  ascending  up  to  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya  have  been  already  noticed.^ 
In  the  plains  at  ^eir  base,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  India,  a  hot,  a  rainy,  and  a  cool 
season  of  the  year,  are  distinguished.  Spring  and  the  dry  season  last  for  four 
months  in  the  Ganges  valley,  till  in  May  and  June  the  heat  becomes  intolerable, 
rising  to  over  lOO*"  F.,  long  before  which  the  great  fan,  called  the^wnJkoA,  must 
be  set  agoing  in  every  house.  The  terrible  heat  is  interrupted  occasionally  by 
thunderstorms  from  the  north-west,  which  refresh  the  drooping  vegetation.  As 
soon  as  the  southern  regions  of  the  continent  have  thus  become  heated  under  the 
northing  sun,  the  nwnaocn  winds  are  drawn  in  from  the  south-west  These  begin 
to  be  felt  in  south  India  in  June,  and  reach  the  northern  plain  somewhat  later. 
BCasses  of  cloud  are  seen  coming  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  becoming  denser  as 
they  near  the  land,  over  which  they  pass  with  strong  gusts  of  wind,  followed 
by  incessant  thunder-daps ;  lastly,  the  heavy  rushing  rain  begins  to  be  heard. 
Ihill  days  of  incessant  rain  now  set  in,  till  the  streams  and  rivers  swell  into 
torrents ;  then  follows  a  pleasant  pause,  during  which  the  sky  is  dappled  with 
clouds  and  all  the  fields  show  fr-esh  green  herbage ;  for  a  time  the  rains  fall 
only  now  and  then,  but,  renewing  their  strengtii,  the  downpour  reaches  its 
marimnm  in  July,  gradually  decreasing  thence  onward  till  September,  when 
the  south-west  monsoon  ceases  and  retires  before  its  opponent  wind  frx>m  the 
north-east,  going  out  as  it  came,  with  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
north-^ast  inonsoon,  which  would  perhaps  be  more  accurately  termed  the  north- 
east trade- wind,  now  prevails,  bringing  with  it  dry  cold  air  from  the  height 
of  central  Asia,  giving  the  cool  season,  during  which  the  thermometer  marks  an 
average  of  65^  to  70°  F.  over  all  the  northern  plains  and  the  west  coast  of 
Peninsular  India.  This  lasts  from  November  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
the  heat  and  drought  again  begin  to  be  oppressive.  The  north-east  monsoon 
is  not,  however,  a  dry  wind  in  all  parts  of  India.  On  the  Coromandel  coast, 
about  Madras,  which  it  reaches  after  passing  over  the  wide  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
gathering  vapour  from  it,  it  corresponds  to  the  south-west  winds  of  the 
western  side  of  the  promontory,  bringing  rain  to  this  coast  from  October  till 
the  end  of  December. 

Thus  two  great  periods,  a  wet  and  a  dry,  divide  the  year  in  almost  all 
parts  of  India,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
against  the  dry  season  becomes  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  agriculture  and  to 

1  Bee  pp.  264,  Sd6. 
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the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  India.  Hence  the  multitude  of  irngmtkm 
canAls  and  reservoirs  (tanks  formed  by  huruU  or  dams)  which  have  been  con- 
structed over  the  whole  land. 

The  quantity  of  rain  received  by  different  parts  of  the  land  is  very  various 
and  fluctuating ;  thus  the  wall  of  the  Western  Ohats,  rearing  itself  up  in 
opposition  to  Uie  direction  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  u  deluged  with  rain, 
while  the  east  coast  receives  hardly  any  from  this  direction,  and  at  times  Ita 
expected  supplies  fail  altogether,  the  immediate  result  being  a  famine  from  the 
corresponding  failure  of  the  crops.    The  great  Indian  desert  is  almost  rainless. 

12.  Prodacts. — The  variety  and  numbers  of  the  vegetable  products  of  India 
are  so  great  that  we  can  oiUy  note  a  few  of  them.  The  forests  of  the 
southern  mountains  of  India  along  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  are  rich  in  timber  woods,  especially  the  durable 
teak.  The  $alf  valued  for  its  timber,  and  the[bamboo,  grow  abundantly,  especially 
along  the  base  of  the*. great  northern  range;  higher  up  are  inexhaustible 
forests  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  walnut,  oak,  and  the  graceful  deodar.  The 
spreading  banyan  or  Indian  fig,  and  Uie  shady  mango,  are  found  near  every 
village,  the  branches  of  the  former  being  covered  usudly  with  monkesns^  birds, 
and  enormous  bats ;  the  banana  and  the  eugar-cane  flouriidi  under  cultivation 
in  all  parts ;  the  finest  scented  Mndal-wood  grows  in  Mysore  ;  the  pcdmyrOt 
the  date-palm,  and  areca  or  betel  palm,  are  the  commonest  of  their  tribe ;  the 
bread-fruit  flourishes  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Jtice,  millet,  maixe,  and  toheat,  are  the  great  grain  crops ;  indigo,  qptwsi, 
tobacco,  oil  seeds,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated  for  export ;  pepper  and  carda- 
mcma  are  natural  products  of  the  west  coast ;  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  north- 
eastern India  is  rapidly  increasing ;  coffee  is  largely  grown  in  the  Nilgiris. 
Innumerable  sweet-scented  flowers  deck  the  fields  and  gardens. 

18.  The  animal  world  of  India  Sb  not  less  interesting.  In  some  of  the 
jungles  the  dtphant  lives  free,  and,  when  domesticated,  is  the  most  patient  and 
docile  of  creatures ;  the  oamd  or  dromedary  and  wild  ass  belong  to  the  dry 
region  of  the  north-west ;  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  vild 
boars,  and  monkeys,  inhabit  the  forests  and  jungles ;  the  lion  is  now  limited  to 
the  north-west,  appearing  only  in  Rigputana  and  Gujrat.  Deer  of  many  species, 
as  well  as  the  bison  and  nilgai,  are  abundant  in  the  hills  and  forests.  The 
yak  inhabits  the  heights  of  the  EUmalaya ;  the  goat  is  the  characteristic  animal 
of  the  high  valleys  beyond  Kashmir ;  the  humped  ox  abounds  in  the  plains. 
The  birds  of  India,  except  the  peacock,  are  less  brilliant  in  plumage  than  thoee 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  parrots,  vultures,  cranes,  flamingoes,  and 
pheasants,  are  the  commonest.  Crocodiles  infest  the  river  channels,  and  sharks 
lie  in  wait  at  their  mouths ;  serpents,  large  and  small,  are  very  numerous, 
the  most  dreaded  being  that  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  cobra  di  capello,  or 
"hooded  snake." 

14.  Almost  all  the  metals  and  minerals  are  represented  in  India,  but  of 
the  useful  metals,  excepting  iron,  the  quantity  is  not  known  to  be  laige.  Coal 
exists  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  north-east — at  Bardwan,  near  Calcutta, 
and  in  Assam.  Oold  is  found  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  sands  of  many  streams ; 
copper  near  Delhi  and  elsewhere  ;  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the 
mines  in  the  north-west  of  the  Pax^jab,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  coast 
lagoons  all  round  India,  and  from  salt-lakes  in  Rig'putana  ;  most  of  the 
precious  gems,  including  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  are  found, 
some  abundantly,  some  rarely,  though  the  supply  of  the  once  fkmous  diamonds 
of  Golkonda^  seems  to  have  ceased. 

1  The  diamonds  obtained  in  the  mines  in  rarioos  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominion 
wers  only  cat  and  polished  at  Qolkonda,  near  Haidarabad. 
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16.  Peoples. — ^The  broad  divifdon  of  the  peoples  of  India,  into 
a  northern  group  of  aryanised  nations,  occupying  the  great  plains 
and  the  northern  seaboard  on  each  side,  and  the  unaryanised 
inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan  plateau  in  southern  India,  has  already  been 
indicated.^  This  division  also  corresponds  to  that  of  the  languages 
of  India,  separating  those  related  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  language 
of  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  the  north,  from  the  Dravidian  and 
Kolarian  of  the  south. 

Between  these  there  occur  rude  native  tribes,  of  which  the  BhUs  and 
Oonds  are  the  most  important,  occupying  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the  Malwa 
plateau,  and  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  which  can  neither  be  classed  with  one 
nor  other  of  the  above  great  groups,  and  who  are  thought  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  central  India ;  within  the  larger  groups  more  than  sixty  distinct 
nationalities  are  recognised.  To  the  aryanised  group  belong  the  Bengali  and 
the  Aaaameae  in  the  north-east ;  the  Hindus  proper  of  the  Ganges  plain  and 
the  vigorous  Rajput  tribes  dominant  in  the  north-west,  the  dark  and  forbidding 
JatSj  also  of  the  north-west,  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Panjab  (the  best  cavalry 
soldiers  in  Asia),  the  Marathcts,  north-west  of  the  Dekfian,  and  the  Konkanese^ 
along  the  coast  south  of  Bombay.  In  the  southern  or  Dekhan  group  of  peoples 
the  most  prominent  are  the  TamUiana,  whose  language  is  spoken  all  over  the 
lowland  of  the  Eamatic ;  the  Tdugu,  northward  of  the  former,  and  the  TuluvOj 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Eanara,  beneath  the  Western  Ghats. 

16.  Amidst  such  a  variety  of  peoples,  every  stage,  from  the  oldest  and 
highest  oriental  civilisation  down  to  barbarism,  nearly  approaching  the  lowest 
forms  of  savage  life,  is  represented.  The  Bengali,  though  intellectually  perhaps 
highest  and  most  advanced  in  the  arts,  are  weak  and  cringing ;  in  contrast  to 
these  the  mountaineers  of  the  north-west  are  manly  and  energetic,  the  Marathas 
bold  and  industrious,  the  Gonds  cruel  and  revengeful  barbarians,  resembling 
the  African  negroes,  armed  still  with  bows  and  airows.  In-  those  parts  of 
India  which  have  passed  directly  under  British  rule,  great  efiforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  national  system  of  secular  education,  and  to  bring  this 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes.  A  sum  of  nearly  a^  million  pounds 
sterling  is  annually  devoted  to  this  end.  There  are  well-appointed  universities 
in  Calcutta,  Madnis,  and  Bombay,  and  to  these  about  seventy  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  India  are  affiliated. 

17.  Industries. — ^Agriculture  employs  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  of  India ;  but  the  Hindu  is  not  a  skilled  cultivator  like  the  Chinese ; 
he  is  almost  always  extremely  poor ;  his  rude  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen  or  by 
buffaloes ;  the  harvest  is  reaped  with  the  sickle.  Rice  is  the  most  extensive  crop, 
and  gives  two  harvests,  one  in  August,  another  in  December.  Cotton  is  native 
of  all  parts  of  India,  and  large  areas  in  the  upper  Ganges  valley  are  occupied 
by  its  crop,  and  jute^  formerly  used  only  for  the  "  gunny  bags,"  in  which  almost 
aU  other  products  of  India  are  packed  for  shipment,  is  now  grown  largely 
for  export,  to  be  manufactured  into  carpets  in  Europe ;  mSb  is  also  an 
important  product  of  the  Ganges  valley. 

The  textile  manufactures  of  India  were  famous  in  long  past  centuries  through- 
out the  civilised  world ;  such  were  the  gold  brocades  of  Delhi,  brought  thence 
to  imperial  Rome,  the  muslins  of  Dacca,  made  for  the  Mongol  Court,  and  the 
pattern-coloured  cloths  of  Ealikot  (calico),  the  shawls  of  Kashmir,  and  the 
silks  and  carpets  of  Multan.  All  these  home-made  fabrics,  however,  have 
declined  before  the  products  of  the  great  Victories  at  home,  which  are  now 

1  See  p.  272. 
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largely  introduced  into  the  conntry.    In  Indian  architectiire^  aloo^  it  is  remaric- 
able  that  the  oldest  examples  are  the  finest 

18.  Trade. — ^The  internal  trade  of  India  is  very  large,  and  is  now  facili- 
tated by  over  10,000  miles  of  railway.  Between  Bengal  and  the  western 
countries  grain  is  exchanged  for  salt  and  other  products ;  the  pilgrims  stream- 
ing to  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  to  the  great  fur  of  Hardwar  from  all  parts 
of  India,  give  occasion  for  extensive  commerce,  exchanging  the  diamonds  hxnn  the 
south  for  shawls  from  the  north.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Panj&b^  at 
the  bridge  of  Atak  over  the  Indus,  and  at  Peshawar,  the  trade  routes  from 
all  parts  of  India — road  and  rail  flnom  Calcutta,  the  navigation  of  the  Indus 
fh>m  Bombay,  and  the  route  from  Central  Indift— converge  to  pass  to  Kabul 
and  Persia,  and  northward  to  Bokhara.  By  these  lines  the  Eng^h  cotton . 
cloths,  crockery,  and  hardwares,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  tea,  and  pearls,  peas 
northward  towards  Turkistan ;  northward  by  Leh  and  the  Karakoram  Pass 
trade  communications  are  maintained  with  Yarkand :  and,  by  the  difficult 
Himalayan  passes,  with  Tibet.  As  yet  no  direct  trade  route  exists  between 
Assam  and  China  on  the  north-east  By  sea  in  the  south  a  busy  coasting 
trade  is  maintained ;  com,  sugar,  oil,  sUk,  and  many  other  products  of  Bengal, 
are  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  for  the  sandalwood 
and  pepper  of  Malabar,  and  for  the  teak  timber  of  Bombay.  The  exports 
fh>m  India  to  Britain  have  now  reached  an  annual  value  of  upwards  of 
j£35,000,000,  the  staple  articles  brought  home  thence  being  raw  cotton, 
jute,  rice,  linseed,  flax,  tea,  and  hides,  for  which  cotton  manufactured  goods 
and  iron  wares  are  returned.  A  great  traffic  is  also  maintained  with  Ceyloo, 
the  Straits  Settlement,  and  Singapore,  and  with  China,  in  which  country 
the  greater  part  of  the  opium  grown  in  Bengal  finds  a  market 

19.  Gk>Yemment. — In  a  political  point  of  view  India  consists 
of — (1)  Twelve  Provinces  under  the  immediate  government  of  Great 
Britain,  occupying  about  one -half  of  its  area;  (2)  States  under 
the  rule  of  native  princes  subordinate  in  their  general  policy  to 
British  direction ;  (3)  of  a  few  independent  native  states,  lying 
chiefly  along  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya ;  and  (4)  of  a  few  small 
possessions  remaining  to  France  and  PortugaL^ 

The  home  government  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  aided  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members 
composed  chiefiy  of  men  who  have  resided  for  a  long  period  in  India.    The 

*  GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  INDIA. 

A.  BRITISH  INDIA  OSSIX 

I.  British  Provimccs— 

Area  In  sq.  m.  Fopolation. 

1.  Bengal 155,997  06,630.000 

2.  Auam 55,S84  4,815,000 

S.  North- Western  Province  (with  Ottde)  .  105,901  4i,  107,000 

4.  Fai^Jab 107,010  18,851,000 

5.  Central  Province 84,208  0,805.000 

6.  British  Burma 87,220  8,708,000 

7.  Madras 140,430  80,839,000 

8.  Bombay  (with  Bind) 126,453  16,464,000 

9.  AJmcr 2,710  458,000 

10.  Berar 17,728         2,671,000 

11.  Coorg 1,683  178,000 

12.  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  3,286  80,000 

Cany  forward  .  887,969     198,441,000 
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local  and  executive  goTernment  in  India  itself  is  vested  in  a  viceroy  or 
governor-general  resident  at  Calcutta,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  his  council,  consisting  of  six  members  who  preside  over  the 
Uepwtments  of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  agriculture,  the  interior,  military 
administration,  and  public  works.  The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
and.  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the 
lieutenant-governors  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  other  provinces  by  the 
Oovemor-GeneraL  The  general  administration  is  conducted  by  Europeans 
belonging  to  the  covenanted  civil  service,  which  is  recruited  fix>m  the  sue- 
ceeafol  candidates  at  competitive  examinations,  and  by  Europeans  and  natives 
of  the  uncovenanted  service  appointed  by  the  authorities  in  India. 

The  administration  of  the  native  states,  of  which  there  are  between  400 
and  600,  is  generally  vested  in  a  hereditary  despotic  prince  or  rajah,^  controlled 
to  some  extent  by  a  British  resident.  The  European  army  in  India  numbers  about 
65,000  men  ;  the  native  army,  under  British  officers,  125,000  men.  The  com- 
bined armies  of  the  native  princes  of  India  amount  to  about  315,000  men  in  all. 

20.  Revenue. — The  main  source  of  public  revenue  in  India  is  the  land- 
tax,^  which  yields  one- third  of  the  whole  receipts.  The  rest  is  derived  chiefly 
fkt>m  the  opium  monopoly,  and  from  the  tax  on  salt.    The  cultivation  of  opium 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

Brought  forwaid  887,969  198,441,000 
1 1.  Native  States  attached  to  Bkitish  Provincgs— 

1.  Bengal 47,440  2,604,000 

2.  North-western  Province         ....  5,125  744,000 

3.  Paiyab 114,742  8,861,683 

4.  Centra]  Province 29,112  1,700,000 

6.  Bombay 66,408  6,042,000 

6.  Madras     ...*....  9,818  3,001,000 

III.  Native  Btateb  dibectlt  dbpbndb>'t  on  the 
Govbrkor-Oekeral — 

1.  Ri^pntana 130,997       11,005,000 

2.  Central  India 89,098         9.201,000 

8.  Baroda  (the  Qaekwar's) 4,399         2,155,000 

4.  Haidarabad  (the  Nixam's)      ....  80,000         9,168,000 

5.  Mysore 30.500         4,186.000 

6.  Manipor. 7,584  147,000 

Total  native  tributary  States    .       615,220       54,715,000 
Total  A.     .    1,508,189      253.156,000 

B.  INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

1.  Hinudatfan  Statei.                                         Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

Nepal            56,750  1,000,000 

Bhutan 18,600  200,000 

Tribes  N.  of  Assam     .                          20,000  100,000 

i.  Tribes  S.  0/ Astam 18,000  130,000 

Total  B.        108,350  1.430,000 

C.  FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 

1.  Frtneh  P<M€a»ion$  (Pondich^ry,  Chandar- )  .q^  tMtx  «qi 

nagar,  Karikal,  Mahi,  Yanan)       f  ^^  ^»*" 

2.  PoHvguMt  Poeustiont  (Goo,  Dam&an,  Diu)    .  1,437  444,987 

Total  C.  1,638  725,868 

1  B4iah  =  king ;  Mahan^ah  =  great  king. 

3  Collected  in  some  parts  fh>m  wealthy  land-farmers,  called  Zemindan;  in  others 
direct  tnrn  the  rvot$,  or  small  cultivators ;  or  from  viUag*  comniunUUs  regarded  as 
separate  municipalities. 
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is  prohibited  except  for  the  purpose  of  aelling  the  juice  to  the  Govemment  at 
a  fixed  price.  In  Bengal  it  is  prepared  at  the  OoTemxnent  iiactories  of  /'ate 
and  Ohaxipur,  and  then  sent  to  Calcutta  for  export  to  China  ;  in  Bombay  it  is 
manufSuTtured  in  the  native  states  of  Bfalwa  and  Gujrat,  and  passes,  after  paying 
duty,  to  Bombay.  The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army,  the 
maintenance  of  which  requires  about  eighteen  millions  sterling  every  year. 

21.  Bengal  Fresidenoy. — The  old  Bengal  Prendmetf  now 
consists  of  ten  distinct  provinces  reaching  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  great  northern  plain  from  the  Panjab  to  Assam,  and  thence 
southward  over  British  Burma.  ^ 

Bengal,  the  richest  and  most  populous  province  of  India,  extends  orer 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  Ganges  fh>m  its  delta  back  to  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya, eastward  to  the  Garo  and  Tipura  hills  south  of  Assam,  and  westward 
to  where  the  Gogra  joins  the  Ganges.  The  tributary  states  attached  to  this 
province  are  those  of  Sikkim  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya  between  Nepal 
and  Bhutan,  of  Kuch  Behar  and  Hill  Tipura  on  the  north-west,  and  of  CMmtia 
(or  Ckoia)  Nagyur  and  the  Orista  Mehals  extending  south-west  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal.  Within  it  are  the  cities  of  Calcutta  (pop.  686,000),  the  capital 
of  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hugli  or  western  delta  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  a  modem  town  built  since  1700  on  the  site  of  a  small  natiw 
village  called  Kali  Eatta,  the  '*  village  of  the  goddess  Kali,"  whence  the  name 
of  the  present  town ;  the  town  of  Hawrah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  great  railroad  terminates ;  MurahidaJbad^  once  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  splendour  ;  Dacca,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine  "  flowing  water  " 
muslins,  150  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta ;  Bhagalpur  and  Patna,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  on  the  west  of  the  province.  Cuttak,  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mahanadi,  is  the  chief  toym  in  the  south-west  maritime 
district  of  Orissa ;  Chittagong,  the  chief  seaport  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
delta.  The  mountainous  forest  slope  of  Sikkim  on  the  north  has  the  hill 
station  and  sanitarium  of  DarjUing  (7168  feet  above  the  sea),  where  the 
delightful  climate  resembles  that  of  England  in  temperature. 

22.  The  Province  ofAsaam  includes  the  great  alluvial  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, where  the  chief  places  are  Ooalpara  and  Gauhati ;  the  valley  of  the 
Barak- Surma,  with  Sylbet ;  and  the  Gara,  Khasi,  and  Nsga  hills,  which  lie 
between  these  valleys.     Assam  is  becoming  a  rival  of  China  through  its  tea. 

23.  The  North-western  Province^  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  has  been  in- 
creased greatly  since  1877  by  the  addition  of  the  former  province  of  Oudh,^  so 
that  it  now  embraces  all  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  in  the 
great  plain.  Its  great  towns  are  Benares,  the  "  most  holy  city  "  of  the  Hindus, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  ;  Allahabad,  the  "  abode  of  Allah,"  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  the  great  military  station  and  commercial 
town  of  Caumpoar  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  terribly  memorable  for  the 
massacre  of  ^glish  women  and  children  here  during  the  mutiny  of  1857  ; 
Z/ucknow,  the  principal  town  in  Oudh,  also  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
insurrection,  where  the  British  garrison  held  out  till  they  were  reinforced 
by  General  Havelock,  and  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell;    Agra,*  the 

1  British  Burma  and  the  Andaman  Islands  belong  geographically  to  Farther  India, 
under  which  division  they  are  described  (see  p.  82SX 

s  The  annexation  of  Oudh  in  1866  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Sepoy  insuzrectioB 
in  1857.    Till  lately  it  constituted  a  separate  chlef-comniissionership. 

>  Near  Agra  are  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Indian  aichitectuie :  such  aie  the 
Taj  Mehal,  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  white  marble  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan, 
and  in  which  he  is  buried  ;  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  at  Sikxmdra,  north  of  the 
city ;  and  the  MoH  Jfa^id,  or  "  Pearl  Mosque,"  m  the  Fort 
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resideiice  of  the  Mogul  emperors  from  1504  till  1607  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna ;  the  trading  towns  of  FamkhaJbad  near  the  Ganges,  and 
BareU  north  of  it,  with  Shahjdhanpur  between ;  and  Mirat  {iieenU)  midway 
between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

24.  The  LieulenafU-Ooveriwrahip  of  the  Panjab  reaches  from  the  Junma 
to  the  Sulaiman  mountains  on  the  north-western  boundary  of  India.  Its  great 
cities  are  those  of  Delhi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Junma,  the  "  Rome  of  India," 
in  all  that  relates  to  ancient  grandeur,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the  fifth 
Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Jahan,  founded  the  great  modem  town ;  Lahore  on 
the  Ravi,  the  meeting-point  of  the  great  railway  lines  of  north-west  India ; 
Amrittar,  near  it,  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  the  "  pool  of 
immortality,"  on  an  islet  in  which  stands  the  chief  temple ;  Atak,  a  fortress 
at  the  great  crossing-place  of  the  Indus  ;  and  Peshawar,  in  the  extreme  north- 
western  comer  of  Indai  on  the  main  route  into  Afghanistan  ;  the  trading  and 
mannfacturing  town  of  MuUan  near  the  Chinab^  in  the  south,  and  Dera 
Ismail  and  Vera  Ohazi-Khan,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Simla,  the 
viceroy's  summer  resort,  lies  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalaya,  7084  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  great  tributary  state  of  the  Pazgab  province  is  that  of  Kashmir,  a 
territory  much  larger  than  our  island  of  Great  Britain,  reaching  fh>m  the  plain 
of  the  Panjab  northward  over  the  westem  Himalaya  ranges  to  the  borders  of 
Tibet ;  it  has  splendid  and  sublime  scenery,  huge  forest-covered  mountains, 
deep  gorges  and  valleys  filled  with  rich  and  varied  vegetation.  Its  climate 
has  four  seasons  like  those  of  Europe,  winter  covering  the  ground  with  snow  ; 
its  people  include  races  of  Hindu  and  Tatar  type  the  latter  existing  especially 
to  the  north-east ;  its  goats,  yaks,  and  wild  sheep  yield  the  wool  from  which 
the  famous  shawls  of  Kashmir  are  made ;  and  its  rosefields  give  the  finest 
aUar.  The  beautiful  "  Vale  of  Kashmir  "  within  it  is  an  expansion  of  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Jhilam  river,  and  is  an  oval  plain  about  50  miles  long  and 
10  miles  wide,  within  which  roses  are  cultivated  for  distillation.  Here  also 
is  Srinagar,  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  The  districts  of  Baltistan  and 
Tjt^riftVh,  between  the  Karakoram  range  and  the  Himalaya,  are  included  in  this 
territory,  their  chief  towns  being  Shardo  and  Leh  on  the  upper  Indus.  Next 
to  Kashmir  the  Sikh  principality  of  Patiala  and  the  Mohammedan  country 
of  Bahanalpur  are  the  leading  native  states  dependent  upon  the  province. 

25.  The  Chi^  CcmmissUmership  of  the  Central  Province,  formed  into  a 
separate  division  of  British  India  as  lately  as  1861,  extends  over  the  northern 
area  of  the  Dekhan  plateau  mainly  between  the  upper  Narbada  and  Tapti  and 
the  upper  Mahanadi  and  Godavari.  Alternating  in  hUl  and  valley,  wood- 
land and  cultivation,  the  general  aspect  of  this  province  is  grateful  to  eyes 
fatigued  by  the  sameness  of  the  dusty  Indian  plains.  Its  capital  town  is  Nag- 
pur,  on  the  stream  called  the  Nag,  a  tributary  of  the  Godavari,  a  large 
trading  place  celebrated  for  its  cloth  fabrics.  A  railway,  following  the  line  of 
the  Puma,  a  tributary  of  the  Tapti,  unites  it  with  the  main  line  between 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Of  the  fifteen  native  states  depending  upon  this 
province,  Bastar  is  the  most  important 

26.  Under  the  Governor- General  of  India  are  the  Provinces  of  (1)  Ajmer, 
an  isolated  tract  lying  along  the  Aravali  hills  in  the  midst  of  Rajputana ;  (2) 
Berar,  a  valuable  province  lying  west  of  Nagpur  between  the  Wardha  tribu- 
tary of  the  Godavari  and  the  Tapti,  with  the  town  otAmraUi  on  the  railway 
between  Bombay  and  Nagpur,  and  the  walled  town  of  EUichpur  ;  (3)  Coorg, 
a  rugged  mountain  district  between  Mysore  and  the  Malabar  coast 
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27.  Madras,  now  a  Province,  having  the  same  extent  as  the 
old  Presidency,  reaches  from  Ganjam  south  of  Cuttak  and  the  delta 
of  the  Mahanadi  to  the  Malabar  coast,  embracing  the  maritdme 
plains  round  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  India. 

The  most  important  native  states  attached  to  it  are  those  of  Travcmkor^  in 
the  extreme  sonth-west,  and  Cochin^  north  of  it,  beneath  the  Ghata.  Madras 
(406,000),  the  only  large  dty  of  the  Province,  extends  along  the  immadiat<> 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  for  nine  miles,  and  consists  of  the  Enropean 
quarter,  which  has  grown  np  round  Fort  St.  George,  built  in  1639  on  the  first 
territory  acquired  by  the  British  in  India,  and  the  "  pettah  "  or  native  town.  Its 
roadstead  is  good,  but  communication  between  ships  and  the  shore  through  the 
heavy  surf  is  generally  difficult,  and  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, when  the  north-east  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  almost  impossible.  The 
other  important  coast  towns  and  trading  places  are : —  Vizagapatam  and 
Mtuulipatam,  north  of  Madras;  Cuddalare,  Tranqutbar^  Negapatawiy  and 
TutUorin^  south  of  it,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and  Gulf  of  Manaar ;  TriTan- 
drurn^  Cochin^  CaliciU,  Cannanare,  Beypur  (the  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Madras),  and  Marigalore,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  Vellar,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Palar,  and  on  the  railway  west  of  Madras ;  Tai^ore  and  TrichinopcU,  on 
the  Kavari  river;  Madura,  remarkable  for  its  pagodas,  and  Tinn^eUi,  in 
the  south,  are  the  important  towns  of  the  interior  of  the  Presidency ;  Areoi, 
on  the  Palar,  west  of  Madras,  is  the  scene  of  Clive>  fiunous  victory  in  1751. 

28.  Bombay. — The  Province  of  Bombay  reaches  along  the 
western  borders  of  India  from  Mysore  to  Sind,^  in  the  plain  of  the 
Lower  Indus. 

Its  capital,  Bombay^  (778,000),  on  the  south  comer  of  its  island,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  outlet  of  India,  and  the  great  emporium  of  its  trade 
with  Europe.  From  it  railways  have  been  made  to  bring  to  it  the  traffic  of 
Gi\jrat  in  the  north,  Calcutta  and  the  great  towns  of  the  Ganges  valley  in  the 
east,  Nagpur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Madras  in  the  south-east.  After 
Madras  it  is  the  oldest  British  possession  in  India,  having  been  ceded  to 
Charles  II.  in  1661  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  Catherine  of  PortngaL 

The  other  great  towns  of  the  Presidency  are  Puna,  south-east  of 
Bombay,  the  former  Maratha  capital,  and  now  the  great  military  station  of 
the  Dekhan,  1800  feet  above  the  sea ;  I^'^asik,  a  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus, 
north-east  of  the  capital ;  SunU,  on  the  Tapti,  near  its  mouth,  the  site  of  the 
first  English  factory  in  the  Mogul  dominions ;  Ahmadabad,  farther  north,  is 
an  ancient  walled  city,  connected  by  rail  with  Bombay ;  Karachi^  the  great 
port  of  Sind,  almost  at  the  western  extremity  of  India ;  and  HaidarnJbad^ 
the  walled  capital  of  Sind,  near  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The 
most  important  of  the  many  native  states  attached  to  the  Bombay  Presidency 
are  those  situated  in  Gi^rat  and  Kach  (Cutch),  especially  the  Kathiawar  group. 

29.  Tributary  Native  States.— The  largest  group  of  Native  States 
which  remain  separate  from  the  Presidencies,  but  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  agents  appointed  by  the  British  Viceroy,  is  that  of  the  immense 
thinly-peopled  tract  of  Rajputana,  which  lies  south  of  the  Pai^jab,  between 
Sind  on  the  west  and  Centnd  India,  including  the  Great  Indian  Desert  and 
the  Aravali  range,  excepting  the  portion  of  it  which  is  occupied  by  Ajmer. 

1  Prom  the  Indus  or  Sindhu  =  "  sea." 

s  The  native  name  is  Mambai,  ttom  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Mamba.  The  Portu- 
guese made  of  this  Bom  Bahia  =  good  bay  or  port,  in  reference  to  its  exceUent  harbour 
and  anchorsge,  whence  our  name  Bombay. 
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This  group  comprises  no  fewer  than  nineteen  separate  states.  The  most  im- 
portant towns  of  this  region  are  Jaipur^  a  walled  city  in  the  east,  founded  by 
Jai  Sing  II.,  the  famous  astronomer,  in  1728,  and  the  residence  of  the  British 
political  agent ;  Jodhpur,  the  capital  of  the  largest  of  the  Rajput  states ;  and 
MUnner^  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desolate  plain  of  the  Thar. 

The  separate  states  of  tiie  Central  India  Agency^  extending  over  the 
plateau  of  Malwa,  between  R^jputana  and  the  Central  Provinces,  are  also 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  British  agent  for  this  group  resides  at  Indore, 
in  the  Vindhya  mountains.  The  largest  of  them  is  that  of  Gwalior,  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Sindia  fiEmiily,  in  several  detached  portions  in  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Chambal,  Tapti,  and  Narbada.  Its  capital  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hill  forts  of  India,  was  scaled  by 
the  British  in  1779  and  again  in  1858,  and  is  now  occupied  by  their  troops. 
Vj^iTi,  north  of  Indore  in  the  same  territory,  was  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  ihe 
Hindus,  and  the  first  meridian  of  their  geographers.  Bhopal,  a  Mohammedan 
state  in  the  Vindhya  range,  is  also  important.  The  Bundelkhand  group  of 
states,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Central  India,  and  the  Bluigalkhand  or 
Rewah  groups  rising  in  the  plateaus  above  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  form  minor 
agencies  of  Central  India. 

Baroda  is  an  important  native  state,  between  the  lower  Narbada  and  the 
Mahi  river,  which  enters  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Kambay,  and  its  capital  of  the 
same  name,  a  large  and  well-built  city  on  the  northern  railway  from  Bombay. 

The  native  state  of  ffaidarabad,  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain,  occu- 
pies the  central  area  of  the  Dekhan  plateau,  and  is  governed  by  a  potentate 
called  the  Nizam  or  "  Regulator,"  a  title  assumed  by  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Dekhan  when  he  made  himself  independent  of  the  Mogul  Empire  on  its  disso- 
lution in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  The  city  of  ffaidarcActd,  the  Nizam's 
capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  British  Resident,  is  a  finely-placed  fortified  city, 
near  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  ruins  of  ChlkondOf  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  who  ruled  over  the  Dekhan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  lie  seven  miles  west,  and  the  British  military  cantonments  of  Sikcm- 
dambad  six  miles  north  of  Haidarabad.  Auranga£adt  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  territory,  contains  the  palace  of  Aurangzebe,  and  the  mausoleum 
built  by  him  after  the  model  of  the  Tig  Mahal  of  Agra.  Asai  (Assye),  the 
scene  of  Wellington's  great  victory,  lies  in  the  same  region. 

Mywret  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  apex  of  India, 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats  and  the  Nilgiri  hiUs,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  elevated  undulating  table-land  watered  by  the  upper  Kavari, 
with  here  and  there  remarkable  isolated  granite  rock  masses  (»lled  doorga 
(from  duT-gc^  difficult  of  access),  generally  crowned  by  fortresses ;  Mysore^ 
the  present  capital  town,  lies  a  short  distance  south  of  SeringapaUxmt  the 
former  capital,  funous  for  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  British  in  1799,  after 
which  this  territory  fell  into  our  hands  ;  Bangalir,  north-east  of  Mysore,  is 
the  great  military  station  of  this  territory. 

Manipur  is  a  rugged  mountainous  country  south  of  Assam,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Burma,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  wild,  warlike  tribes.  The  capital 
town  of  the  same  name  is  on  an  upper  tributary  of  the  Irawadi. 

80.  Independent  States. — Most  important  of  the  territories  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  India  which  still  retain  their  independence  of  Britain  is 
the  Himalayan  state  of  Nepal,  which  reaches  along  the  face  of  the  mountains 
from  where  the  Gogra  tributary  of  the  Ganges  takes  its  rise,  to  Sikkim  in  the  east, 
reaching  down  from  the  snowy  crests  and  passes  into  Tibet  to  the  uninhabited 
jungle  of  the  Tarai,  which  separates  it  frx>m  the  British  proviTuses.  It  occupies 
a  space  nearly  as  large  as  England,  but  its  surface  of  mountain  and  valley  is 
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naturally  characterised  by  the  widest  extremes  in  climate  and  vegetation.  Its 
inhabitants  belong  to  Tarious  races  and  tribes,  and  almost  every  valley  and 
'  village  is  practically  independent  of  the  others.  In  the  middle  of  last  century, 
however,  the  tribe  of  the  Ohoorhaa,  Hindmsed  Tatars,  gained  the  ascendency, 
and,  invading  Tibet,  drew  down  on  themselves  a  large  Tibetan  anny,  After 
which  Nepal  became  a  Chinese  dependency.  The  incursions  on  British 
territory  by  the  Nepalese  gave  occasion  for  the  British  invasion  of  1815, 
after  which  a  peace  was  ratified  by  which  the  paramount  power  of  Britain  was 
recognised,  and  an  English  Resident  was  placed  at  Eathmatidu,  the  capitaL 
Besides  this  Resident,  however,  no  Englishmen  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country 
for  its  exploration,  and  our  Government  has  little  influence  in  the  country. 
The  existing  relations  between  Nepal  and  China  are  obscure,  but  it  is  said  that 
an  embassy  is  sent  every  five  yean  with  presents  to  the  Court  of  Peking. 

Bhutan,  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  east  of  Sikkim  and  north  of  the  valley 
of  Assam,  is  also  an  almost  unknown  region.  Its  small  Buddhist  population, 
divided  between  idle  priests  and  wretched  cultivators,  is  under  a  "  Deb  R^ah  " 
or  temporal  sovereign,  and  a  "  Dhurm  Ri^ah  "  or  spiritual  ruler.  The  chief  tovm 
appean  to  be  that  of  PunakhOf  on  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

Even  less  is  known  of  the  wild  tribes  who  occupy  the  Himalayan  slope 
east  of  Bhutan.  The  peoples  of  Assam  are  descendants  of  the  Tatar  people 
who  conquered  that  part  of  India,  and  held  it  against  the  great  Mogul  tiill  the 
whole  province  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  They  are  partly  Hindu, 
partly  Mohammedan,  but  many  wild  indigenous  tribes  still  inhabit  the  inac- 
cessible jungle-covered  hills  between  Assam  and  Burma,  some  of  them  black 
undersized  and  naked  savages,  living  in  huts  constructed  on  scaffolds,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  other  rude  weapons. 

31.  Foreign  PoaseaaionB. — ^The  towns  and  small  territorial  possessiona 
still  retained  by  the  French  in  India  are  with  one  exception  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  PondichSry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  86  miles  south  of 
Madras,  first  occupied  by  the  French  in  1672,  and  finally  restored  to  them  by 
the  English  in  1815,  is  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  India.  Chandamagar, 
on  the  Hugli,  17  miles  from  Calcutta,  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  British,  and 
restored  in  1816  ;  it  trades  with  Calcutta.  Vanaon  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Godavari ;  Karikal,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Kavari,  in  the  south  ;  and  Maki^ 
the  only  French  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  lies  north  of  CaJicut. 

The  Portuguese  hold  a  large  territory  at  GhOj  in  the  middle  of  the  west 
coast,  which  was  conquered  by  Albuquerque  in  1503 ;  its  old  capital  has 
fiillen  to  decay ;  the  newer  one  of  Panjim  or  New  Goa  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  Indian  possessions,  and  lies  on  one  of  the  best  natural 
harbours  of  this  side  of  India.  DanvAn  lies  south  of  Surat,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Eambay,  and  has  a  small  fortified  port  Diu,  idso  a  seaport,  is  on  an 
islet  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Gi:grat,  and  was  acquired  in  1515. 

'    Ckylon.^ 

1.  The  great  pear-shaped  and  mountainous  island  of  Ceylon,  de- 
pending from  India,  265  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  may  be  com- 
pared with  Ireland  in  extent  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Palk  Strait  and  the  Qulf  of  Manaar,  but  almost  united  to  it  between 
these  waters  by  the  singular  natural  barrier  called  AdanCs  Bridge^ 
which  only  allows  the  passage  of  ships  by  two  narrow  channels.^ 

1  Native  SingKaJLoL  (  "lion -land *" X  ancient  ToprobaiM. 

s  The  Mohammedans  believe  that  when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  the  paradise  of 
Ceylon  he  left  it  by  this  chain  of  sandbankB. 
s  The  PavnJbam  and  Ramuwaram  channels. 
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The  Burface  consists  of  a  low  maritime  belt,  fringed  with  palm-coTered 
ialats  and  coastal  lagoons,  encircling  an  interior  table-land,  the  elevation  of 
'Which  has  given  it  the  climate  and  varied  vegetation  which  make  the  island 
the  most  delightftil  of  the  east — "  the  jewel  of  the  eastern  seas."  The  lower 
ranges  present  verdant  slopes ;  Inznriant  forests,  overhung  by  creepers,  cover 
the  higher  hills ;  tree-ferns  and  gigantic  rhododendrons  next  appear,  and  the 
innermost  peaks  shoot  np  bare  and  rocky  in  fantastic  forms.  Between 
the  peaks  deep  gorges,  opening  to  wider  valleys,  radiate  oarward.  The  highest 
summits  are  those  of  PedrotaUagaUa,  8280  feet,  and  Adam'a  Peak,  7420  feet. 

2.  The  north-east  monaoon  blows  from  November  till  February;  the 
south-west,  from  April  till  September,  with  calms  and  variable  winds  between. 
Both  monsoons  bring  rain,  which  falls  on  that  side  of  the  island  which  fiEu>es 
the  wind  for  the  time,  leaving  the  other,  or  leeward  side,  dry.  On  the  one 
side  the  rivers  are  then  flooded,  while  on  the  other  the  tanks  filled  during  the 
last  rains  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  irrigating  the  land,  and  xice  versA, 
Beyond  this,  a  difference  in  seasons  is  scarcely  noticeable,  the  climate  being  in 
general  very  healthy,  and  the  temperature  remaining  nearly  constant  through- 
out the  year. 

8.  Among  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  this 
island  the  most  valuable  are  coffee,  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  grown  in  the 
plantations  which  extend  along  the  hill  slopes,  between  1000  and  2500  feet 
above  the  sea ;  einnarnon,  the  bark  of  a  species  of  laurel ;  and  the  coco-mU 
peUmj  which  flourishes  all  round  the  south  and  west  coasts,  yielding  fruit,  oil, 
and  the  useful  fibre  called  *'  coir/*  Tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  also 
grown  in  all  parts,  and  the  forests  have  many  trees  whose  timber  is  of  great 
value.  The  animals  resemble  those  of  India ;  the  tiger  and  lion  are  absent, 
however,  though  elephants  abound.  The  gems  of  the  islands,  especially 
sapphires,  have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemoriaL  A  celebrated  pearl- 
fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Qulf  of  Manaar,  and  the  best  divers  remain 
eighty-seven  seconds  under  water. 

4.  The  people  of  Ceylon,  numbering  about  2  j  millions,  consist  of  the 
Singhalese,  the  most  numerous,  the  descendants  of  those  colonists  from  the 
Valley  of  tiie  Ganges  who  first  settled  on  the  island  about  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  delicate  in  limbs  and  features,  false  and  cowardly ;  the 
Tamih,  who  have  come  across  from  the  maii^land  of  Southern  India  in  large 
numbers,  and  who  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortii 
of  the  island ;  the  Moormen,  Mohammedans  of  Arab  descent  it  is  believed,  who 
are  met  with  everywhere  as  active  traders ;  and  the  remarkable  tribes  of  the 
Vadda,  outcasts,  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon, 
living  in  the  woods  and  remote  parts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  in  a 
state  of  complete  barbarism,  scarcely  removed  from  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
Only  6000  BriHsh  and  14,000  other  Europeans  are  resident  in  Ceylon. 

Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island.  A  mark  five  feet  long 
in  the  rock  of  Adam's  Peak  is  revered  as  the  sacred  footprint  of  Buddha,  and 
a  piece  of  ivory,  supposed  to  be  his  sacred  tooth,  is  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine  at  Eandy. 

5.  Ceylon  (which  fell  under  our  rule  in  1815)  is  a  British  colony  under  a 
Qovemor,  who  is  independent  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Its  trade  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Britain  and  with  India,  exporting  coffee,  coco-nut  oil,  and 
cinnamon,  and  receiving  manufactured  goods.  Colombo  (112,000)  ^  on  the 
west  coast,  is  the  well-fortified  capital  and  seat  of  government,  and  by  far  the 
largest  town.  It  has  a  large  share  of  the  commerce,  though  its  port  is  small, 
and  large  vessels  must  lie  off  in  the  roads.     Karidy  (the  "  hill "),  the  former 

1  Properly  Corumbu  =  "  the  harbour." 
Y 
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capital,  is  high  in  the  moontainons  interior  of  the  island.  TrineomaH  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  north-east  coast,  and  has  a  fine  landlocked  harbonr ;  bat 
the  secure  port  of  Galle,  or  Point  de  Oalle,  at  the  sonth-west  extremity  of  the 
island,  has  become  of  yery  great  importance  as  the  central  station  and  d^M)t 
of  the  great  lines  of  steam  commnnication  in  connection  with  the  Snex  Caaal, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

6.  The  Laccadive  Islands,^  the  higher  peaks  of  coral  atolls,  foim 
a  cluster  about  150  miles  off  the  Malabar  coast,  are  inhabited  bj  a 
people  of  Indo-Arab  origin  called  '^  Moplays,"  and  are  tributary  to 
Madras.  The  Maldive  ^  coral  chain,  south  of  the  former,  extends  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles.  Its  palm-covered  islets  are  partly 
inhabited  also  by  Mohammedans,  whose  sultan  pajrs  tribute  to  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon.  Fishing  for  the  "  cowrie  "  shells,  which  drcn- 
late  as  money  in  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Africa,  gives  employment  to  the  islanders.  The  Chagos  Archi- 
pektgOf  south  of  the  equator,  a  continuation  of  this  chain,  belongs  to 
Britain,  but  is  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Mauritius. 

FARTHER  INDIA. 

1.  The  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  extending  south  from 
China  and  Assam,  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea, 
occupies  a  space  nearly  ten  times  as  lai^ge  as  our  island  of  Great 
Britain*  It  is  formed  by  long  ranges  reaching  south  from  the  great 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  the  broad  valleys  between  which  are 
watered  by  its  four  great  rivers,  the  Irawadi,  the  Salwin,  the 
Menam,  and  Me-khong ;  almost  the  whole  of  it  lies  within  the 
tropical  zone,  and  in  its  hot  moist  climate  vegetatipn  flouri^es 
with  extraordinary  luxuriance.  Its  peoples,  excepting  the  Malays 
of  the  long  southern  peninsula,  and  the  Kambodians,  belong  to  the 
Mongolian  family,  and  their  languages  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  China  and  Tibet.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  peninsula  except  among  the  Malays,  who  are  chiefly  Moham- 
medans. The  despotic  empires  and  kingdoms  between  which  the 
greater  part  of  Farther  India  is  divided  are  still  fjEur  beneath  the 
empire  of  China  in  civilisation,  and  include  within  their  limits  many 
tribes  scarcely  removed  from  complete  barbarism. 

We  shall  take  up  their  description  in  the  order  given  in  the  note.' 

1  Lakaxa  Divha,  or  hundred  thoossnd  islands. 

>  Mai  =  a  thousand ;  thousand  isles ;  or  ftx)in  Malaya-Dlvha  =  the  islands  of  Malaya- 

vari,  or  Malabar.  Area.  Population. 

S  British  Buman  provinoes  87,220  3,707,000 

Burman  Empire 801,700  4,000,000 

sum 281,000  5,750.000 

Annam 170,000  18.000.000 

French  Cochin  China        ....  27,500  1,850,000 

Cambodia 32.400  890,000 

Independent  Malacca  States     .  31,500  300.000 

Britiih  Straits  Settlements  1,445  350.100 

Farther  IndU  .      882,855  84,647,700 
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British  Burma. 

2.  The  northern  diyision  of  British  Burma,  called  Arakan,  occupies  the 
narrow  slope  between  the  crest  of  the  Moma  mountains,  which  shut  in  the 
valley  of  the  Irawadi,  and  the  low  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is 
broken  by  many  creeks,  and  fringed  by  islands,  the  chief  of  wMch  are  those 
of  Bamri  and  Cheduba.  Much  of  the  low  countay  is  still  covered  with  jungle, 
and  the  climate  there  is  unhealthy ;  but  the  ordinary  products  of  India  are 
grown  in  abundance,  and  huge  parts  of  the  marshy  land  are  specially  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  the  staple  export  of  the  province.  Its 
people  are  partly  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  partly  the  aboriginal  Burmese 
trilM  called  the  Mughs,  Arakan,  the  old  capital,  lies  fifty  miles  from  the  sea 
on  the  north.  Akyab,  on  one  of  the  coast  islands,  is  the  most  important  town 
and  seaport  of  the  division. 

3.  The  central  division  of  Pegv^  formerly  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
province  of  the  Burman  empire,  was  annexed  after  the  war  of  1652.  It  lies 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  Iniwadi,  and  comprises  the  vast  delta  of  the  river, 
which  covers  a  space  of  about  ten  thousand  square  miles,  with  its  network 
of  small  channels.  Biee  is  the  great  product  of  this  alluvial  region.  The 
higher  grounds  round  it  have  the  finest  teak  forests  in  the  world,  which  give 
the  most  valuable  shipbuilding  timber  of  the  Indies.  Pegu,  the  old  capital  of 
the  province,  lies  inlimd,  but  Rangoon  (184,200),  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  is  by  far  the  largest  town  and  trading  port  of  the  province. 
Promo  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  in  the  interior,  and  Basaein,  on  a 
western  branch  of  the  delta,  are  also  important  places.  The  migority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Bu^rmue,  but  a  strange  tribe  called  the  Karens,  who  have  a 
tradition  of  their  migration  from  far  north,  live  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  north- 
east of  Pegu. 

4.  The  southern  division  of  British  Burma  is  that  of  Tenasserim,  which 
includes  the  province  of  Martaban.  It  extends  along  the  forest-covered 
western  slope  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  from  the  lower 
Salwin  river  to  the  Isthmus  of  Era.  Its  coasts,  unlike  those  of  Arakan,  are 
bold  and  rocky  and  fringed  with  islands.  The  interior  is  a  wilderness  of 
thickly  wooded  hiUs  with  long  valleys  running  north  and  south  between  the 
parallel  ranges,  in  which  wild  animals,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger, 
especially,  are  very  abundant ;  coal  and  iron  seem  to  be  widely  spread  through 
the  country.  The  chief  town  and  seaport  is  that  of  Maulmein,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Salwin,  from  which  great  quantities  of  teak  timber  are  sent  out ;  opposite 
it  is  the  smaller  town  of  Martaban,  the  first  place  that  fell  into  the  huids  of 
the  British  in  1862,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  wide  gulf  between  Tenasserim 
and  Pegu-  Amherai,  a  little  farther  south,  is  aUo  a  timber  port  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tenasserim  river,  towards  the  south  of 
the  division,  are  the  other  considerable  trading  towns.  The  innumerable  islets 
of  the  Mergui  archipelago  off  the  coast  are  famed  for  their  edible  birds*  nests, 
which  form  a  great  article  of  commerce. 

Over  all  the  coasts  of  British  Burmah  the  wet  season  (May  to  October) 
brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  alternates  with  the  dry  season,  or  that 
during  which  the  north-east  wind  blows. 

5.  The  Andaman  and  Ificobar  IsUmds,  which  stretch  southward  along  a 
line  connecting  the  extreme  point  of  Arakan  with  Sumatra,  present  themselves. 
as  the  summits  of  a  submerged  mountain  range.  The  Andamans  were  first 
occupied  in  1789,  the  Nicobars  in  1869.  Port  Blair,  on  South  Andaman, 
and  Nankowrif  a  small  island  in  the  Nicobar  archipelago,  are  convict  estab- 
lishments. 
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6.  The  Empire  of  Burma  is  now  confined  to  the  north-western 
interior  area  of  the  peninsula,  and  borders  northward  on  the  Cliineee 
province  of  Yunnan  and  the  Patkoi  range,  which  separates  it  from 
Assam  ;  from  Arakan,  on  the  western  seaboard,  it  is  separated  bv 
the  Roma  range  ;  and  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  hj  the  British 
province  of  Pegu  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  It  thus  includes  all 
the  central  and  upper  basin  of  the  river  Irawadi,  and  it  is  along 
the  vallej  of  that  river  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  and 
the  most  settled  portion  of  the  state  extend.  Eastward,  Boima 
embraces  the  central  portion  of  the  corresponding  valley  of  the 
Salwin  ;  and  a  semi-independent  region,  occupied  by  a  number  of 
tribes  called  the  Bunnese  Shans,  extends  still  farther  eastward 
across  the  upper  valley  of  the  Me-khong  river.  In  area  the  Buiman 
territory  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 

7.  Climate  and  Products. — ^In  general  the  country  rises  gradnally  from 
the  lowlands  of  its  wide  valleys  in  the  south  np  to  a  wild  mountain  region  in 
the  north.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  heat  in  southern  Burma  exceeds 
100*  Fahr. ;  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in, 
bringing  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  till  September,  and  during  which  the 
temperature  averages  about  82*  Fahr.  Along  the  valleys,  rice,  the  chief  crop, 
with  maize,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  cultivated :  el^ 
where  the  forests  are  rich  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  especially  the  valuable  teak. 
Burma  has  also  great  mineral  wealth  :  alluvial  gold  in  the  'rivers,  sOver  in  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  much  coal  and  iron,  copper  and  lead,  petroleum,  amber 
and  jade,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones.  The  elephant  abounds  in  all 
the  forests,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  and  wild  pig.  Domestic 
animals  are  the  ox,  buffalo^  and  horse ;  white  elephants  are  pampered  as  the 
insignia  of  royalty. 

8.  People. — The  Burmans  proper  of  the  Irawadi  valley  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  active  people,  though  of  small  stature^  light  brown  in  colour,  with 
straight  black  hair,  whic^  they  bind  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In 
knowledge  and  industry  they  are  lower  than  the  Hindus  or  the  Chinese. 
Society  is  divided  among  them  into  seven  classes — ^the  royal  family,  public 
officers,  priests,  merchants,  cultivators,  and  the  outcasts,  who  are  generally 
condemned  criminals.  The  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  every  subject  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign.  With  the  Bnr- 
mans,  the  Telaings  or  Moans,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peguans,  have  become 
incorporated ;  but  wild  KaJehyena  and  other  tribes  live  in  the  western  mountain 
border.  The  Shana^  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race,  are  probably  the  most 
numerous  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  India ;  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
they  are  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  once  powerful  Shan  empire,  which 
had  its  chief  seat  in  southern  Yunnan ;  this  great  empire  is  now  represented 
by  the  one  independent  state  of  Siam,  aU  the  other  divisions  or  petty  states 
Into  which  it  has  fallen  are  tributary  either  to  China,  Burma,  Annam,  or  Siam, 
according  as  they  lie  nearest  those  countries.  The  language  of  tiie  Shans 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Siam,  with  variations  only  in  dialect  Some  parts 
of  the  mountains  reaching  south  into  the  country  of  the  Burmese  Shans  are 
fltm  occupied  by  wild  tribes,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  aboriginea  of 
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tliis  region,  who  have  been  gradoally  driven  to  these  less  accessible  districts. 
Such  are  the  Laos,  described  as  a  small,  ill-formed,  ugly  people,  with  flat  noses 
and  low  brows,  who  keep  all  strangers  out  of  their  fastnesses. 

The  religion  of  Bormah  and  of  tiie  Shan  states  is  Buddhism,  which  has  been 
preserved  here  in  its  greatest  strictness  of  observance.  Temples,  pagodas,  and 
monasteries  are  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  land. 

9.  Trade. — Since  the  loss  of  the  richest  maritime  provinces  to  Britain,  the 
trade  of  Burma  is  inconsiderable ;  the  chief  trade  route  of  the  country  is 
naturally  the  river  Irawadi,  which  is  now  regularly  navigated  by  a  British 
steam  flotilla  company.  At  the  head  of  its  navigation  is  the  town  of  Bamo, 
at  which  three  overland  caravan  routes  ttom  Yunnan  conveige,  and  which  is 
consequently  an  important  mart  of  exchange ;  the  journey  over  these  difficult 
mountain  routes,  however,  requires  six  weeks. 

10.  Towns. — ^The  banks  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burma  proper  are  dotted  with 
towns ;  at  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
cluster  of  cities,  several  in  ruins,  which  have  at  various  times  been  the  capitals 
of  the  empire.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Avct,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom 
after  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Amaraptira,  which  was  the  capital  before 
1819;  when  Ava,  which  had  again  been  made  capital,  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake in  1839,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  MiUshobo,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river ;  finally,  Mandalay,  north  of  Amarapura,  became  the 
capital  city,  and  thither  was  transferred  the  imperial  residence,  with  its  manifold 
roof  and  sacred  hti,  or  umbrella,  at  the  top  of  all.  This  town  has  an  enclosing 
wall  and  ditch,  beyond  which  extend  regularly  planned  suburbs ;  it  glitters  with 
gilded  pagodas.  Lower  down  the  Irawadi,  on  its  left  bank.  He  the  ruins  of 
Foffan,  which  was  the  capital  from  the  ninth  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
remarkable  for  its  architectural  remains,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Burman 
proverb^  *'  numberless  as  the  temples  of  Pagan." 

SIAM.^ 

1.  The  central  region  of  Farther  India  is  occupied  by  the 
interesting  Kingdom  of  Siam,  which  extends  northward  to  an  uncer- 
tain limit  with  Burma  in  the  country  of  the  Shans,  and  southward, 
round  the  shores  of  its  gulf,  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
Malay  peninsula.  Westwards  its  limits  are  conterminous  along  the 
hills  with  those  of  the  British  Burman  provinces,  and  eastward  the 
Siamese  territory  reaches  to  the  hills  of  inner  Annam.  The  extent 
of  the  country  is  at  least  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  most  important  district  by  far  is  the  wide  valley  of  the  Menam 
river,  which  has  been  called  the  **  NUe  of  Siam,"  since  it  overflows  its  banks 
from  June  till  November,  and  since  the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  rice 
crop  along  its  banks  depends  on  the  regularity  and  amount  of  the  fertilising 
overflow.  This  is  also  the  great  highway  of  the  country,  and  round  it  are 
the  most  settled  and  advanced  districts  of  Siam.  The  extensive  north-eastern 
region  in  the  central  basin  of  the  Me-khong  river  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Laos 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Shans  of  Burma,  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
Siamese  proper,  and  slender  in  figure,  and  generally  dependent  on  hunting  for 

1  Native  Thai  or  Mttang-thai,  the  kingdom  of  the  free.  Oar  name  SUxm  Is  said  to 
be  from  the  Malay  Sayam  =s  "dark  coloured." 
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their  nibsicta&ce.  These  Laotun  tribes  or  little  principalities  send  tribute  to 
the  capital  city  of  BangiLok,  in  8iam  proper,  every  three  years,  bat  are  other- 
wise left  under  their  own  patriarchal  rulers.  The  portion  of  the  sonth-westcnL 
peninsula  which  is  embraced  within  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  also  very  loosely 
connected  with  its  government :  the  Sultans  of  the  Malayan  atstea  (Petazd, 
Quedah,  Kal&ntan,  and  Tringanu)  pay  only  a  nominal  triennial  tribute^  aeodiBg 
a  golden  or  silver  tree  or  flower  as  an  emblem  of  their  dependence. 

3.  Climate.— The  tropical  climate  of  Siam  is  divided  into  the  hotter  wet 
season,  while  the  south-west  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  cooler  dry,  duriog  the 
northerly  monsoon.  Large  areas  of  the  land  are  covered  with  dense  forests, 
which  yield  teak  and  the  perfumed  esgle  wood  in  abundance.  Here,  as  in 
Burma,  the  white  elephant  is  an  object  of  veneration.  The  mineral  treasures 
of  the  country  are  very  great  both  in  metals  and  gems ;  rice^  howeTer,  is  the 
great  product  and  export  of  Siam. 

i.  People. — ^The  Siamese  proper  form  about  a  third  of  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  within  its  nominal  limits ;  they  are  well-proportioned  people, 
shorter  generally  than  the  Chinese,  but  taller  than  the  Malays,  with  olhre- 
coloured  skin  and  black  hair,  which  they  shave  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  supposed  to  resemble  the  lotus  flower,  which  is  a  sacred  object  to 
all  Buddhists.  The  Laos  form  another  third  ;  and  the  Chinese  and  Malays 
divide  the  remaining  numbers  nearly  between  them.  All  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  Siamese  are  idle  and  lackxng 
in  enterprise ;  the  slight,  dark,  well-formed  Malays  of  the  peninsula  are  is 
part  civilised  and  settled  agriculturists,  part  "  men  of  the  sea,"  sea  gypsies, 
or  pirates,  scouring  the  coasts  in  their  armed  prahus. 

6.  Government — A  number  of  classes  are  recognised  in  Siamese  society, 
from  the  nobles  and  soldiers  downward  to  the  slaves.^  The  political  power 
rests  with  the  first-named  class,  and  the  highest  authority  is  vested  in  two 
kings,  one  paramount,  who  is  regarded  with  most  reverential  awe,  and  the 
second  subordinate.  The  royalty  is  hereditary,  but  does  not  necesauily  pass 
to  the  eldest  son.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  country  is  divided  into 
forty-one  provinces,  each  under  a  governor. 

6.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  the  pagodas  in  their  strange 
forms  with  their  msnifold  roofs  are  the  prominoit  Iraildings  in  all  the  towns. 
There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
existing  serfdom,  unwiUing  labour  being  forced  from  the  lower  classes  during  & 
certain  period  of  every  year  by  the  higher  nobles  or  owners  of  the  land ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  trade,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
About  the  court,  however,  considerable  literary  activity  prevails ;  an  almanack 
is  issued  annually,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Siamese  that  their  late  king  was  master  of  Sanscrit,  of  English,  Latin,  and 
French,  and  an  excellent  astronomer. 

7.  Chief  Towns.  — ^The  capital  and  metropolis  of  Siam,  and  the  centre  of  its 
trade,  is  the  dty  of  Bangkok  (600,000),  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Menam, 
about  20  miles  above  its  mouth.  Here  are  the  royal  palaces,  with  hundreds 
of  pagodas,  surrounded  by  bamboo  houses  built  on  piles ;  all  the  river  also  is 
covered  with  floating  boathouses.  The  former  capital,  named  Ayuthia,  lay 
about  45  miles  fEother  up  the  river ;  it  was  founded  in  1350,  which  date  marks 
the  beginning  of  authentic  Siamese  history,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  war  with 
Burma  in  1766.  Shan-ta-bun,  on  the  west  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  south-east  of 
the  capital,  is  a  trading  town. 

1  Called  Kha,  in  contrast  to  the  Thai  or  free  men.  These  are  either  prisoners  of 
war,  debtors  who  are  working  out  their  owings,  or  the  very  poor,  who  have  sold  them- 
selves for  a  livelihood. 
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In  the  tribntarj  regions  of  the  Lace  the  most  important  centre  of  popula- 
tion appears  to  be  the  town  of  Luang  Phrabang,  on  the  central  Me-khong,  the 
capital  of  the  most  northerly  of  these  principalities.  In  the  Malay  peninsnla, 
Sunffora,  near  the  centre  of  its  east  coast,  sonth  of  the  coast  island  of  Tanta- 
1am,  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  Keda  {Quedah)  on  the  west  coast, 
Patani,  Kaldntan,  and  TringanUt  on  the  east,  are  the  capitals  of  the  Malay 
states  which  were  subjected  in  1821. 

ANNAM. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Annam/  reaching  over  more  than  twice  the 
extent  of  Qreat  Britain,  includes  the  two  main  divisions  of  Tong' 
King^  the  wide  alluvial  basin  of  the  Song-Ea  river  next  to  China,  and 
Upper  Cochin  China,  consisting  of  the  narrow  eastern  maritime  slope 
of  the  peninsula  of  Farther  India  to  the  China  Sea,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  little  known  interior  country  behind  the  mountains 
towards  Cambodia.  The  treaty  of  Hu^  (Aug.  23,  1883)  virtually 
reduces  Annam  to  the  position  of  a  French  dependency. 

2.  Northern  Tong-King  is  monntainons  and  inhabited  by  vaiious  hill  tribes, 
among  whom  are  the  Khas,  who  are  said  to  be  the  aboriginal  people,  and  who 
are  lighter  in  colour  and  of  bigger  bnild  than  the  yellow  brown  Aimamese,  who 
are  generally  small  and  spare  in  statnre,  with  mongol  type  of  feature  and  long 
brown  hair.  The  Song-Ka  fertilises  a  large  area  of  the  centre,  and  its  marshy 
delta  and  the  coast-lands  south  of  it  give  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  fisheries 
of  these  coasts  are  very  extensive,  supplying  not  only  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  people,  but  those  of  southern  China  also.  This  division  of  Annam  has 
a  climate  resembling  that  of  China  in  its  extremes  of  oppressive  summer  heat 
and  severe  winter  cold.  Fearftd  typhoons  occasionally  bring  great  destruction, 
especially  to  the  fishing  population.  A  wall  marks  the  boundary  of  Cochin 
China. 

3.  The  narrow  maritime  division  of  Upper  Cochin  China  has  a  good  and 
pleasant  climate  separated  into  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  the  former  occurring  with 
the  south-west  monsoon,  which  brings  rain  to  the  interior  country  behind  the 
mountains,  the  latter  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  carrying  with  it  the  vapours 
of  the  China  Sea.  Besides  Ceylon  this  is  the  only  important  dnnamon  yield- 
ing country,  and  this  spice  forms  the  chief  article  in  the  tribute  sent  to  China. 
B^des  these  divisions,  Annam  embraces  also  a  wide  district  behind  the  moun- 
tains, westward  towards  Cambodia,  the  forests  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
almost  independent  barbarous  tribes  called  the  Jfol  or  Lor,  who  are  apparently 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  Champas,  and  are  supposed  to  be  aboriginal. 

4.  Previous  to  the  Mongol  occupation  of  China  in  the  thirteenth  centur}% 
Annam,  or  the  southern  country,  formed  part  of  that  empire,  and  its  ruler 
stm  acknowledges  the  Emperor  of  China  as  his  superior,  though  his  vassal- 
age is  only  nominaL  The  government  is  a  hereditary  military  despotism, 
seven  mandarins  of  the  first  rank  forming  the  supreme  administrative  body ; 
each  of  the  provinces  into  which  the  country  is  divided  is  under  a  military 
governor.  Every  man  between  the  ages  of  I'd  and  60  years  is  liable  to 
military  service.  Conficianism  and  Buddhism  are  widespread,  but  the  belief 
in  various  patron  saints  appears  to  be  the  popular  superstition.  Christianity, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century,*  has  also  taken 

1  Or  An^nan  =s  the  southern  country.  >  =  "  The  Royal  City  of  the  East" 
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root.    Thongfa  the  langnage  differs  entirely  from  that  of  China,  the  Chinese 
characters  are  employed. 

6.  The  oonntiy  appears  to  be  deficient  in  arts  and  mannfactoree,  but  as 
shipboilders  the  Annamese  ezoeL  A  considerable  trade  is  maintained  vith 
China ;  but  this  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  resident  Chinese  traders,  thon^  the 
king  of  Annam  himself  Ib  said  to  be  the  chief  merchant ;  rioe,  sngar,  raw  silk, 
cinnamon,  cardamoms,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  and  gums,  are  the  largest  ezpoota.  Hua, 
the  capital  city,  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Cochin  Chinas  and  vas 
strongly  fortifieid  by  the  French  engineers,  to  whose  aid  the  former  aoveragn 
mainly  owed  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  this  oentory. 
Hamoi  (or  Kesho),  the  chief  town  of  Tong-Eing^  lies  on  the  Song-Ka  river  about 
100  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  a  busy  trading  place.  By<  treaties  con- 
cluded with  France  in  1874  and  1876,  Hai-Phong,  the  port  of  Hanoi,  and 
Tkinai  (QuinAofi),  in  Cochin  China,  were  opened  to  ^e  trade  of  the  world,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  1885  China  has  acquiesced  in  the  French  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  Tong-King.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  important  trade  route  may 
be  opened  along  the  8ong-Ka  river  to  Yunnan  and  Southern  China. 

LOWER  CX)CHIN  CHINA. 

1.  The  support  giren  to  the  ruler  of  Annam  by  Louis  XVL  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  ceasion  of 
territory  to  France,  but  the  troubles  which  followed  his  acqnisitzon 
of  Tong-King,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Cambodia  on  the  south,  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme.  His  successors  from  1619 
onward  persecuted  the  French  missionaries,  and  thus  gave  occasion 
for  a  French  expedition  against  Annam  in  1867.  After  Saigon,  the 
chief  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Me-khong  river,  had  been  blockaded 
for  two  years,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1863,  by  which  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lower  Cochin  China  ^  were  ceded  to  France.  In  186/ 
three  western  provinces  voluntarily  submitted  to  French  authority, 
and  in  1883  the  territory  under  direct  French  rule  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Annamese  district  of  Tsian-pa 

2.  The  French  possession  is  a  wide  plain  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  delta  of  the  Me-khong  (short  for  Menam-Khong),  and  cut  through  by  its 
innumerable  channels.  Its  excessive  moisture,  combined  with  the  great  heat, 
brings  about  wonderfUl  fertility  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  and  insect  life, 
but  at  the  same  time  makes  the  country  extremely  unhealthy.  Three  belts 
are  recognised;  first  the  mangroye-covered  swamps  next  the  sea;  then  a 
reed-covered  and  marshy  plain,  and  lastly  a  somewhat  higher  forest-covered 
zone.  The  variety  of  produce  is  very  great;  rice  Ib  produced  in  enormous 
quantity,  with  cotton,  tobacco,  ground  nuts  (arachis),  sugar  cane,  maize,  indigo, 
teak,  and  many  other  fine  timber  woods,  gums  and  fruits  ;  yet  Uie  spices  of  the 
islands  are  not  found  here. 

8.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Annamese ;  but  Chinese,  Cambodians,  and 
Malays  are  largely  intermixed;  the  Europeans  are  only  a  few  hundreds  in 
number.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven  provinces  which  are  subdivided  into 
prefectures  and  cantons.  Saigon,  the  capital,  near  the  site  of  a  former  extensive 
Chinese  settlement,  is  situated  centrally  on  one  of  the  smaller  navigable  branches 
of  the  Me-khong  delta,  about  40  miles  from,  the  sea.    It  is  a  modem  town  with 

1  Nam-ky  =  the  southern  district. 
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nomeroiu  European  buildings,  including  a  citadel  and  niarine  storeliouMS. 
Miftho,  Bienhoa,  and  Vinhlong,  also  on  a  branch  of  the  delta,  are  rather  great 
bastioned  dtadela  on  the  marshes,  than  towns  in  the  ordinary  sense.  BijUhuan 
Is  the  capital  of  the  prorince  of  Tsian-po  or  Champa,  recently  ceded  to  France. 
This  province  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  resemble  the  Malays  rather  than 
the  Annamese ;  its  great  product  is  the  eagle  or  aloes-wood,  which  diffuses  a 
pleasant  odour  in  burning,  and  which  is  accordingly  in  request  in  all  the 
temples  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  twelve  islets  of  the  Puh  Condor  group,  about 
80  miles  south-east  of  the  delta  in  the  China  Sea,  also  belong  to  F^ce. 

CAMBODIA.* 

1.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  French  occupation  of  Lower 
Cochin  China  was  the  release  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  once 
great  kingdom  of  Cambodia  from  its  dependence  on  Annam  and 
Siam,  and  its  formation  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  It  lies  between  Siam,  Annam,  and  French  Cochin 
China,  on  three  inland  sides,  the  south  or  south-western  side  extend- 
ing to  the  Qulf  of  Siam ;  and  it  occupies  a  space  somewhat  larger 
than  Ireland. 

2.  All  the  eastern  portion  of  it  is  an  alluvial  plain  through  which  the 
great  Me-khong  river  takes  its  way,  overflowing  its  banks  during  the  five 
rainy  months  of  the  year,  brought  by  the  southerly  monsoon.  From  the 
abundance  of  its  rice  supply  this  used  to  be  considered  the  great  granary  of 
Annam.  Westward  the  country  rises  somewhat  higher  and  is  densely  forest- 
covered  ;  from  this  direction  the  Me-khong  is  joined  by  the  overflow  of  the 
TaU-Sap  or  Bien-hoa  lake,  an  expanse  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
which  lies  partly  in  Siam,  partly  in  Cambodia,  and  along  the  shores  of  which 
many  £uni&es  settle  in  the  dry  season  to  take  the  fish  with  which  it  abounds. 

3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Cambodia  were  the  Khmer,  a  people  of  Euro- 
pean features  and  polysyllabic  speech,  whose  bygone  culture  is  still  exhi- 
bited by  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Buddhist  temples  and  palaces  at  Angkor 
and  elsewhere.  The  population,  however,  is  now  a  very  mixed  one  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Udong,  the  former  capital,  lies 
near  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  is  a  walled  town ;  Panom-peng,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  from  the  Tale  Sap  with  the  Me-khong,  is  the  present  capital  of 
Cambodia,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  whose  boats  line  the  river  banks, 
and  who  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic.  This  meeting-point  of  the  river  highways 
ia  also  connected  by  canal  with  the  chief  port  of  Cambodia,  that  of  Kampui, 

MALACCA.* 

I.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  excepting  the 
British  possessions,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Malays,  who  have  here  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
driving  the  aboriginal  tribes  into  the  interior. 

This  independent  region,  occupying  a  space  about  as  large  as  Ireland,  is  a 
land  of  green  forest  and  jungle,  full  of  wild  animals,  such  as  elephants,  tapirs, 

1  This  appears  to  be  the  Malay  name :  the  native  one  is  Srok-Khmer. 
s  Probably  from  Maha-lanka  cs  Great  Island. 
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tigen,  and  large  apes,  crocodiles,  and  snakes ;  its  climate  is  one  of  exeesnrc 
moisture,  for  t^e  rains  are  carried  over  it  by  both  monsoon  winds,  from  tlie 
China  Sea  on  the  north-east,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  sonth-vesL 
Fine  timber  and  canes,  sago,  peppers,  and  gntta-percha  are  among  its  xidi 
vegetable  products,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  so  great  that  the  name  Ophir  was 
given  to  one  of  its  eastern  mountains  by  the  early  European  settlers.  Tlie 
most  important  of  the  Malay  states  in  this  region  are  those  of  Parak  and 
Selangor  on  the  western  slope  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Pahang  and  Johtm 
on  the  side  next  the  China  Sea,  each  under  its  native  sultan.  The  Mabiyi, 
whose  characteristics  we  have  previously  described,  seem  to  have  overrun  these 
regions  after  the  twelfth  century,  arriving  hither  by  way  of  Sumatra.  They 
were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  are  not 
strict  in  its  observance,  though  Arabic  is  their  sacred  language.  The  black 
tribes  whom  they  have  pressed  into  the  interior  forests  are  called  by  them 
crang-vian,  "  men  of  the  woods,"  or  orang-bukit,  meaning  mountaineers. 

BRITISH  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

2.  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the  strip  of  the  east  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  opposite  it,  called  WdlesUy  province,  form  the  meet 
northerly  of  the  "  Straits  Settlements,"  or  the  British  possessions  on  the  great 
highway  of  trade  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  China.  The  island 
was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1785  from  the  Sultan  of  Quedah. 
The  mainland  province  was  acquired  in  1800.  The  province  derives  its  name 
from  the  fine  betel -nut  or  Penang  palm ;  and  both  districts  are  exceedingly 
productive  in  timber  and  spices,  as  well  as  in  cultivated  sugar  and  indigo. 
The  population  is  chiefly  Malay  and  Chinese,  the  chief  European  settlement 
being  that  of  George  Town,  on  tiie  west  coast  of  Penang  Island. 

8.  Binding,  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  coast  between  Penang  and 
Malacca,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Pancore,  has  recently  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  the  area  of  this  new  acquisition  may  be  compared 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  are  a  few  fishing  villages  along  the  coast,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used  as  a  pirates'  haunt. 

4.  Malacca,  on  the  narrower  part  of  the  strait,  a  territory  about  as  lai^ 
as  Berkshire,  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Dutch  in  1825.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  tapioca  (manioc  or  cassava  starch)  and  sago,  and  has  valuable  tin 
mines.  Its  chief  town  and  port  of  the  same  name  dates  back  from  the  time 
of  Albuquerque  (1509),  but  its  former  commercial  importance  has  greatly 
declined. 

5.  Singapore  Island,^  named  from  its  "  city  of  the  lion  "  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  was  bought  from  the  Malay  sultan  of  Johore  in 
1819,  and  has  become  the  great  depdt  of  British  trade  in  the  south  China  seas. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  divided  into  European,  Chinese,  and  Malay 
quarters,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

EAST  INDLAl  ISLAND&* 

1.  The  islands  wliich  form  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  stretch 
round  in  a  wide  curve  enclosing  the  China  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of 
^lalacca  to  the  Channel  of  Formosa.     Besides  the  laiger  Snnda 

1  Native,  Vjong  Tanno,  or  Land's  End. 

Area  in  square  miles.  PopalattoiL 

s  Sooda  Islands  and  Maluccas 666.000  27»800,000 

Philippines  and  Sulu  Inlands  ...               .        .    114,000  7,500.000 
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Islands — Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo  (itself  nearly  as  laige  as  Britain 
and  France  together),  Celebes,  Mindanao,  and  Luzon  in  the  Philip- 
pine group — there  are  countless  smaller  islands  grouped  round  these^ 
all  enclosing  sheltered  sea&  These  facilities  of  safe  navigation  and 
the  regularity  of  the  monsoon  winds  have  brought  about  an  essen- 
tially maritime  condition  of  life.  S-wifb-sailing  proas  and  towns  of 
boats  on  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  are  characteristic  of  this  region. 
Excepting  the  tropical  forest  lands  of  BrazO,  there  is  no  other  part 
of  the  earth  in  which  vegetation  attains  equal  luxuriance,  or  in  which 
animal  life  is  more  exuberant  The  great  curve  formed  by  the  islands 
circling  round  Borneo  is  also  a  belt  of  great  volcanic  activity.  On 
most  of  the  islands  volcanic  cones  have  been  thrown  up.  Many  of 
these  are  constantly  active  ;  and  earthquakes  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  JThe  naturalist  Wallace  has  shown  that  the  archipelago 
is  remarkably  divided  into  an  Asiatic  and  an  Australian  region. 

Shallow  seas  lie  between  Farther  India,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the 
Philippines,  showing  that  these  islands  are  joined  by  a  submarine  plateau  with 
the  continent,  and  must  have  become  separated  in  comparatively  recent  times 
from  the  mainland.  The  elephant  and  tapir  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  are  the 
same  as  the  Indian  species;  the  wild  ox  of  Java  also  occurs  on  the  continent; 
and  some  of  the  long-armed  apes  ai-e  common  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the 
islands.  But  none  of  these  animals  could  have  swum  over  the  wide  arms  of 
the  sea  which  now  separate  the  islands  fh>m  the  continent,  so  that  their  pre- 
sence shows  clearly  that  the  islands  and  the  mainland  must  have  been  one 
continuous  tract  in  former  times.  But  along  a  line  passing  through  the 
strait  which  separates  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  east  of  Java,  and 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  through 
the  Sulu  Sea,  and  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas  to  the  south  of 
them,  a  deeper  trough  of  the  sea  shuts  off  all  the  eastern  islands ;  and  these 
as  evidently  helong  to  the  Australian  region.  Australia  has  neither  apes  nor 
tigers,  deer  nor  oxen  nor  elephants,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  quadrupeds  which  are 
found  in  the  Indian  area.  Instead  of  these  it  has  marsupial  or  pouched  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  opossum  and  kangaroo.  In  place  of  pheasants  and  wood- 
peckers it  has  brash-turkeys  and  cockatoos.  On  crossing  the  narrow  strait 
from  Bali  to  Lombok  this  complete  contrast  of  animal  life  is  at  once  observ- 
able ;  and  hetween  Borneo  and  Celebes  the  difference  is  equally  striking,  the 
monkeys  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  the  former  island  giving  place  to  the 
prehensile-taUed  opossums  in  the  latter. 

The  zoological  dividing  line  indicated  above  also  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  limit  to  which  the  Indo-Malay  races  have  spread  eastward.  In 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  in  Celebes,  the  Malays 
now  occupy  the  coast  lands,  and  have  driven  the  ahoriginal  Negroid  tribes 
into  the  interior  mountains  and  forests.  In  the  islands  eastwwi  of  these, 
however,  the  Papuan  races  remain  in  possession. 

2.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
or  main  group  of  islands  are  DvJtch  colonial  possessions  divided  into 
a  number  of  provinces  or  residencies.  The  rich  island  of  Java  has 
b^me  the  most  important  and  the  most  completely  developed  of 
these  possessions. 
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The  PhiHppine  group,  in  the  noith,  is  for  the  most  part  under 
Spcmish  authohtj.  The  Brituh  hold  Labuan  Island,  Sarawak, 
and  Sabah  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo  ;  the  Portugwte 
hare  still  a  small  territory  in  the  eastern  island  of  Timor  ; 
and  there  remain  under  independent  native  rulers,  independently 
of  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  only  the  kingdom  of  Brunei  or 
Bomea 

8.  SomatnL — ^The  great  iflland  of  Sumatra,  lying  opposite  our  settle- 
ments in  the  Stnit  of  MsUccs,  is  laiger  than  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 
It  extends  folly  a  thousand  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  lying  diago- 
nally and  equally  across  the  equator.  Mountains  and  high  plateaus  tra^^Nse  it 
throughout  its  length  on  the  western  border,  reaching  a  height  of  12,140  feet 
in  Mount  Indrapuia,  a  little  north  of  the  equator.  Mount  Ophir  or  Telaman 
Peak  (9940  feet)  and  Merapi  are  also  prominent  summits.  The  larger  riyers 
flow  down  eastward  through  the  wide  alluvial  forest-coveret  plains.  Bioe, 
maise,  coco-nuts,  sago-palms,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  all  sorts 
of  tropical  fruits,  are  among  its  vegetable  products,  but  black  pepper  is  its 
staple  export,  with  rice  and  camphor. 

Malay  Mohammedans,  and  tribes  which  are  probably  aboriginal,  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  which  reaches  nearly  four  millions.  The 
Dutch  claim  the  whole  of  the  island,  though  the  number  of  resident  Europeans 
Ib  very  small,  and  large  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  island  are  as  yet  unex- 
plored, and  virtually  independent.  In  the  north  the  warlike  Achinese  have 
at  last  succumbed  to  the  long-continued  efforts  at  their  subjugation  by  the 
Dutch,  by  whose  troops  their  principal  towns  have  been  occupied.  The  Dutch 
territory  is  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of — ^the  West  Coast  (which  also 
includes  the  islands  of  Babi,  Nias,  the  Batu  and  Mantawi  groups,  lying  off  it), 
Bencoolen,  the  district  of  Lampong  in  the  south,  Palembang,  and  Uie  East 
Coast  Residency. 

On  the  west  coast  the  chief  ports  and  towns  are  Padang,  the  capital 
of  the  west  coast  government,  lying  right  and  left  of  a  small  river  of  its 
name,  founded  in  1660,  when  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  a  neighbouring 
factory ;  Tapanuli  northward,  and  the  pepper  port  of  BencodUn  southward. 
Palembang,  on  the  Musi  river,  fifty  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  and  Siak 
towards  the  north-east,  are  the  chief  places  of  Dutch  trade  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Sumatnu 

4.  Off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  filling  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  south  of  our  island  of  Singapore,  lies  the  Runo  Arehtpdago,  a  richly 
fertile  group,  now  formed  into  a  Dutch  Residency.  They  carry  on  a  largt 
trade  in  pepper  and  timber  with  the  people  of  the  surrounding  seas,  through 
their  capital  town  and  seaport  of  Riou,  on  an  islet  off  the  south  coast  of  the 
largest  island,  named  Bintang.  This  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Riow,  now  a  dependent  of  the  Dutch  Government  The'island  of  Lingga,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  equator,  off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra ;  the  Tumbdan 
group  of  islets,  midway  between  Singapore  and  the  coast  of  Borneo ;  the 
ATuimba  Islands,  fieurther  north,  and  the  Natuna  Idands,  in  the  China  Sea,  are 
also  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of  Riow. 

6.  Farther  south  than  the  Riow  Archipelago,  separated  by  a  strait  from 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  opposite  Palembang,  lies  the  large,  thickly-forested 
island  of  Bangka,  or  Banco,  180  miles  long,  and  beyond,  midway  across  the 
Sunda  Sea  to  Borneo,  the  smaller  island  of  BUUUm  (Bilitong).  Both  of  these 
Residencies  are  famous  for  their  tin  mines,  which  have  been  worked  since  1709 
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for  the  Dutch  GoTemment,  chiefly  by  Chinese  miners.     They  yield  about 
10,000  tons  of  metal  every  year. 

6.  Java. — This  most  valuable  of  the  islands  extends  through  a  distance 
of  more  than  600  miles,  fh>m  Sunda  Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra, 
on  the  west,  to  Bali  Strait,  in  the  east ;  but  at  some  points  its  north  and 
south  coasts  are  only  60  miles  apart,  and  its  area  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that 
of  England.  Throughout  its  length  it  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, 45  of  which  are  volcanic  cones,  or  "Qunongs,"  some  extinct,  others 
emitting  smoke,  and  still  others  subject  to  fierce  eruptions.  Ounong  Semeroe, 
the  highest  of  all,  reaches  12,160  feet.  The  most  fearful  eruption  in  recent 
times  was  that  of  Krakatoa,  or  Gunong  Bekata,  from  an  island  in  the  Sunda 
Straits,  which  took  pUce  in  August  1883. 

Java  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive,  and  the  most  populous  island  in 
all  the  tropical  region  of  the  globe.  The  hot  region,  or  that  which  lies 
beneath  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  island, 
and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  maize,  indigo,  sugar-cane, 
cloves,  pepper,  and  vanilla.  The  temperate  region  extends  up  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  over  the  plateau  of  Western  Java,  between  elevations  of  about 
2000  and  4000  feet,  and  is  the  best  ground  for  coffee  and  tea  plantations,  besides 
having  a  delightftil  climate,  well  suited  to  Europeans.  The  cool  regions  above 
4600  feet  are  restricted  to  the  slopes  of  the  volcanic  cones.  The  rains  are 
brought  by  the  westerly  monsoon  from  November  till  March ;  easterly  winds 
bringing  dry  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  eneigy  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  that 
the  cultivation  and  resources  of  the  island  have  been  so  highly  developed,  and 
that  its  population  has  become  so  great.  The  native  Javanese  are  of  Malay 
race,  in  general  a  quiet,  industrious  people.  Mohammedanism  was  introduced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  taken  root  all  over  the  island,  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  former  Brahminical  religion,  the  monuments  of  which, 
temples  and  statues,  are  found  deeply  hidden  in  the  forests.  Chinese  have 
settled  here  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  Arabs  and  Hindus  ;  but  the  whole 
18^  millions  of  people  in  the  island  are  under  the  control  of  only  twenty- 
eight  thousand  Europeans.  Though  two  states  are  still  nominally  under 
native  Sultans,  the  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  under  a  mild 
despotic  government ;  it  is  divided  out  into  23  Residencies,  including  the 
island  of  Madura,  off  its  north-east  coast ;  a  system  of  compulsory  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  is  enforced  by  native  officials  or  "Regents,"  act- 
ing under  the  Dutch  governors.  Botovio,  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
the  north  coast  of  Java,  is  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  well  as 
of  this  island,  and  is  a  great  seaport  and  trading  place,  connected  by  tele- 
graph line  with  Singapore.  Bantamy  nearer  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Dutch,  made  in  1602 ;  but  is  now  of  Uttle  importance.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  variety  of  domestic  fowl,  great  in  soul  if  little  in  body, 
was  brought  from  this  place. 

Samarang  is  a  great  port,  near  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  has  its 
European,  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Arab  quarters.  A  railway  across  the  island 
unites  Samarang  with  DjokjckertOt  near  the  south  coast,  passing  by  way  of 
Surakeria,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  district.  SurabtxyOj  on  the  strait  which  separates 
Madura  from  the  main  island,  and  Probolingo,  farther  east,  are  the  chief 
outlets  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

7.  Borneo. — ^The  immense  island  of  Borneo,^  after  Australia,  Oreenland, 

1  The  Portnguese  form  of  the  name  of  Bnmi  or  Brunei,  a  country  on  the.  western 
coast  of  the  island. 
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and  New  Gmnea,  the  laigest  piece  of  isoUted  land  on  the  globe,  lies  centnlly 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  between  the  China  Sea  on  the  north-wegt,  the 
Sonda  Sea  on  the  south,  and  Macassar  Strait  leading  to  the  Snln  and  Mindoro 
seas  on  the  east.  It  stretches  ont  more  than  800  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  more  than  600  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  Not  much  is  yet  known 
of  its  interior  regions,  but  chains  of  mountains  seem  to  traverse  its  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  Palawan,  northward 
of  it,  while,  from  its  central  region,  other  ridges  extend  east  and  south-east 
towards  the  eastern  angles,  endosing  wide  lowl«nds,  which,  if  the  sea-ierd 
were  raised,  would  become  gulfs  like  these  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Celebes. 
Mount  KifU  Balu,  or  the  ''Chinese  widow"  (13,670  feet),  in  the  extreme 
northern  corner  of  the  island,  is  the  highest  point  known  as  yet.  Its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Kapwu^  or  river  of  Pontianak,  flowing  south-west  frtmi  the 
central  mountains ;  the  Murong^  or  river  of  Banjermassin,  flowing  south  to 
the  Sunda  Sea;  and  the  Kutei,  flowing  eastward  to  the  Strait  of 
Macassar. 

Magnificent  forests  of  iron  wood,  teak,  and  the  gutta  percha  tree,  and 
many  others,  besides  palms  and  canes,  cover  the  land ;  here  the  ourang-outai^ 
builds  his  nest  of  branches,  and  though  the  elephant  is  wantinj^  there  are 
tapirs  and  wUd  swine,  deer  and  bufialoes,  in  abundance. 

The  human  inhabitants,  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  ui  number,  are 
for  the  most  part  DyaJcs,  a  taller  and  more  muscular  people  than  the  Malays, 
though  evidently  of  the  same  race,  in  a  great  number  of  small  tribes.  Ttey 
are  partly  enslaved  by  the  Malays  in  the  maritime  districts;  partly  free 
pirates ;  partly  barbarian  nomads,  in  the  interior  mountain  region.  There  are 
besides  these  many  Mohammedan  Malaya  ;  laige  numbers  of  CkintM  colonists, 
living  on  the  coasts  as  traders,  or  employed  in  the  mines ;  and  on  the  east, 
a  number  of  colonists  from  Celebes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  nominally  under  Dutch  mle,  the  independ- 
ent native  kingdoms  of  Sarawak  and  Bnmi  and  the  territory  of  Sabah  being 
confined  to  the  north  and  north-western  districts. 

8.  The  Dutch  portion,  which  comprises  a  number  of  tributary  native 
kingdoms  and  rajahships,  is  divided  into  the  two  residencies  of  the  taut  coast, 
and  of  the  80uth  and  east  coasts. 

Pontianak,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eapuas,  is  the  capital  of  a  native 
kingdom  of  its  name,  and  a  busy  port,  and  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of 
the  west  coast  division.  Dependent  on  Pontianak  is  the  state  of  Trftndak,  in 
which  was  found  the  great  diamond  of  the  Rig'ah  of  Matan,  the  largest  known 
(weighing  867  carats).  Farther  north  than  Landak  is  the  territory  of  Man* 
tfodo,  which  has  many  gold  mines. 

Bamjermassing  corresponds  to  Pontianak  in  its  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  chief  river  of  the  southern  watershed,  and  in  being  the  capital  of  the 
residency  of  the  south  and  east.  The  chief  trading  place  of  the  south  coast, 
however,  is  the  seaport  of  Tdbomiau,  southward  of  Bar^'ermassia. 

Samarinda,  on  the  Kutei  river,  is  the  most  important  place  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Borneo. 

9.  Sarawak,  a  territory  along  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  Datu,  on  the 
west  coast,  is  of  interest  as  having  been  governed  for  twenty-seven  years, 
fh>m  1841  onward,  by  the  adventurous  Sir  James  Brooke  or  Ri^fl^  Brooke,  who 
did  much  to  civilise  the  country,  and  to  abolish  piracy  in  the  neighbouring 
seas.     It  is  now  under  the  rule  of  Sir  James's  son. 

The  independent  Malay  kingdom  of  Brwnei,  from  which  our  name  of  the 
island  is  derived,  occupies  aU  the  north-western  slope  to  the  China  Sea,  and  its 
sultan  resides  in  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  a  wide  northern  bay. 
Opposite  this  bay  is  the  islet  of  Labtutn,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
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Britain  in  184d,  on  account  of  its  valuable  coal  beds,  and  from  Its  convenient 
position  as  a  naval  station  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

10.  Sabah, — ^A  territory  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  with 
a  thinly  scattered  population,  lately  ceded  by  the  sultans  of  Brunai  and  Suln  to 
an  English  Company,  who  pay  a  yearly  subsidy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  covered  with  viigin  forest,  and  is  mountainous.  There  is  a  plain 
near  the  coast  from  15  to  20  miles  wide.  The  climate  and  soil  is  favourable 
to  the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  tapioca,  and  tobacco.  Sago  is  largely  grown. 
Coal  has  been  found  near  the  sea-shore.  There  is  a  capital  harbour  at  San- 
dakan  in  the  north-east. 

11.  Celebes. — ^The  strangely  shaped  island  of  Celebes,  running  out  in  four 
great  arms,  corresponding  to  four  mountain  ranges  which  extend  from  a 
central  nucleus,  embracing  wide  gulfs  of  the  sea,  is  somewhat  laiger  in  area  • 
than  England  and  Wales,  though  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  70  miles  fh>m  the 
sea.  It  is  also  rich  in  all  the  products  of  this  luxuriantly  fertile  region,  but 
its  surface  is  less  forest-covered,  more  available  for  pasturing  herds  of  wild 
bufialo,  of  domesticated  cattle,  and  of  the  best  horses  of  all  the  archipelago.  Its 
trade  with  Singapore  and  China  is  mainly  in  cotton,  birds*  nests,  tortoise-shell, 
tobacco,  and  sago.     Grold,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  are  known  in  the  south. 

It  is  more  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  than  Borneo ;  in  the  central 
interior  region  the  little-known  tribes  of  the  Turayas  seem  to  be^akin  to  the 
Byaks  of  Borneo.  The  coast  peoples,  called  Buffis,  of  lighter  yellow-brown 
colour,  have  evidently  settled  here  from  other  parts. 

Celebes  is  claimed  entirely  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  divided  by  them  into  the 
Residencies  of  Maeassa/r  (or  Mangkassar),  which  embraces  the  southern  penin- 
sulas, and  extends  also  over  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  with  part  of  Floris  in  the 
lesser  Sunda  chain  ;  of  Meneuto,  which  reaches  over  the  northern  peninsulas, 
and  includes,  besides,  the  Sangir  and  Talaut  islets,  which  reach  out  towards 
Mindanao  on  the  east  of  the  Sulu  Sea.  A  third  division,  extending  round  the 
eastern  gulf  of  Tomori,  falls  within  the  Residency  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  Moluccas. 

Maeaaaar,  or  Vlaardingen,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  southern  peninsula, 
facing  the  Sunda  Sea,  is  the  chief  place  in  Celebes  and  the  depdt  of  trade  with 
Java  and  Singapore.  Menado,  the  capital  of  the  northern  Residency,  lies  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Sangir  islands  within  its  govern- 
ment aro  remarkable  for  their  volcanoes.  Mount  Abue,  in  the  Great  Sangir. 
has  frequently  caused  great  devastation  by  its  violent  eruptions. 

12.  Lesaer  Sunda  Xslands. — The  chain  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
which  stretches  east  in  the  line  of  Java,  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  both 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  the  latter  containing  a  peak  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  points  of  all  the  archipelago,  form  a  separate  Residency.  The  capital  is 
the  seaport  of  Ainpanam  on  the  strait  between  the  islands. 

18.  Next  to  Lombok  is  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  nearly  as  large  as 
Wales,  forming  a  dependency  of  the  Residency  of  Macassar.  It  is  a  very 
fertile  forest-covered  Island,  yielding  abundance  of  teak  and  tamarinds,  and 
has  on  its  northern  coast  the  great  volcano  of  Tambora  (9040  feet),  which 
destroyed  12,000  people  in  its  great  eruption  of  1816.  Its  inhabitants  are 
Malay  Mohammedans,  only  nominally  subject  to  the  representative  of  the 
Dutch  Qovemment,  who  lives  at  Bima,  on  the  north  coast. 

14.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  long  island  of  Floris,  or  Mangerasi,  and 
Sumba  or  the  Sandalwood  Island,  south  of  it,  and  fh)m  that  by  the  chain  of 
smaller  islands,  of  which  Jxmblein,  Pantar,  and  Ombai  are  the  chief,  to  the 
great  island  of  Timor,  the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  ohain,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Papuans  or  negritos.  All  these,  excepting  the  western  part  of 
Floris  and  the  eastern  third  of  Timor,  which  forms  the  only  remaining 
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possession  of  Portcigsl  in  all  the  archipelago,  are  grouped  under  the  ResidflDej 
of  Timor,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fine  port  of  Kvpooig  at  the  sonth-westein 
extremity  of  that  island.  DiU^  a  seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  Timor,  ii 
the  chief  point  from  which  the  Portuguese  exercise  some  authodty  over  fks 
native  nyahs  of  their  part  of  Timor. 

15.  Molnccftfl. — ^The  most  easterly  groups  of  islands  belonging  to  tiie 
Dutch  are  collectively  named  the  MoluaoaSj  and  are  portioned  oat  into  three 
Residencies. 

(1)  The  first  of  these,  named  from  its  central  island  of  Awboyna,  emhraees 
the  laiger  island  of  Buflru^  west  of  it,  and  the  western  portion  of  Ceram.  (2) 
The  second,  called  tiie  Residency  of  Banddi,  includes  the  eastern  half  of 
Ceram,  and  reaches  over  the  central  group  of  the  Banda  islets  to  the  Kti 
-islands  and  Aru^  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  Timor  Laut  and  the  SonUk- 
Western  AreMpelago  between  that  island  and  Timor.  (3)  The  third,  named 
the  Residency  of  TemaU,  includes  the  large  northern  island  of  ffcilmaMau  or 
Oilclo,  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  and  reaches  westward  round  the 
Gulf  of  Tomori  in  Celebes,  and  eastward  to  embrace  Waigu,  Baiania,  Sal- 
vMUy^  and  Jfisol,  near  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  western  peninsula  of 
that  great  island,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  notice  in  the  Austiaiian 
region.  The  Moluccas  proper  are  the  small  islands  clustering  round  TemaJUj 
west  of  Halmahera,  whidi  has  the  Dutch  port  of  Orange,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant central  point  of  all  this  region  of  the  archipelago.  But  the  name 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  has  spread  out  from  these  to  embrace  all  the  islands 
which  yield  the  beautiful  nuitmieg  tree,  resembling  our  pear-tree,  with  deep 
green  glossy  leaves,  giving  the  nut  and  its  covering  moee,  and  the  small  eYer- 
green  which  gives  the  aromatic  flower  buds  called  doves,^ 

16.  Philippine  lalaTidH. — ^The  northern  apex  of  the  region  of  the  Esst 
Indian  Archipelago  is  formed  by  the  great  group  of  the  Pldlippine  Islsnds, 
which,  we  may  remember,  were  discovered  by  Magellan  during  his  great  voyage 
of  circumnavigation.  They  include  upwards  of  a  thousand  separate  pieces  of 
land,  but  the  two  islands  of  lAuson  in  the  north  of  the  group,  and  of  Jtftfuiaaao 
in  the  south  of  it,  are  by  far  the  largest.  Each  of  them  is  considerably  larger 
than  Ireland.  Between  these  there  are  seven  islands  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. These  are  Mindoro,  Palawan,  Panajf,  Kegros,  ZeUHij  Leyte,  sad 
Samar,     Still  smaller  are  the  central  islands  of  Masbate  and  BohoL 

The  islands  generally  present  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  have 
many  volcanic  cones.  That  of  Albay,  in  the  south  of  Luzon,  is  8500  feet  in 
height,  and  constantly  emits  smoke  and  steam.  Great  forests  of  ebony,  iron 
wood,  cedar,  and  sapan  wood,  clothe  most  of  them,  and  the  variety  of  their 
fruits  is  immense.  Rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  cacao,  and  coffee,  are  the  chief 
cultivated  products.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  lai^er  beasts  of  prey  ore 
unknown,  Uiough  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  reptiles  abound. 

Three  seasons  are  recognised — ^the  cool  and  dry  season,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  ;  then  the  secar,  or  period  of  heat 
and  drought,  beginning  in  March  and  continuing  till  May,  when  the  heat  is 
almost  unbearable;  and  the  rainy  season,  beaming  with  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  June,  and  lasting  till  September  or  October. 

The  people  of  the  islands,  besides  the  comparatively  few  Spaniards  and 
Chinese  settlers,  fall-  into  two  divisions,  first  the  aboriginal  Aetas  or  JUu, 
called  Negritos  by  the  Spaniards,  black-brown  in  colour,  with  woolly  hair  and 
regular  features,  living  in  independent  tribes  in  the  interior,  whither  they  have 
been  pressed  by  the  second,  those  of  Malay  origin,  who  now  occupy  the 
maritime  districts,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  the  Tagala  and  BiMyaS' 

1  From  French  dou  =  a  nail. 
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Some  have  adopted  Cbiifltianity,  and  others  are  Mohammedans,  but  the 
majority  are  idolaters,  or  have  no  form  of  religion.  The  islands  are  divided  by 
tlie  Spajiish  into  provinces  of  several  classes  under  military  commandants  and 
political  governors.  Manila,  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  flEunous  for  its  cigars, 
called  cheroots,  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Philippine^  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade,  sending  out  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  co£fee,  as  fiur  as 
Britain  westward  and  the  United  States  eastward.  YMlo,  on  the  island  of 
Panay,  is  the  second  seaport  of  the  group,  the  outlet  of  the  best  hemp-growing 
difitrict ;  Zd4tf  on  the  island  of  its  name,  on  which  Magellan  was  killed ;  Zam- 
botmffo,  on  the  south-west  peninsula  of  Mindanao ;  and  Sual,  north  of  Manila, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon  are  also  considerable  seaports  of  the  group. 

17.  The  SiUu  Islands,  extending  between  Mindanao  and  the  north  of 
Borneo,  consisting  of  the  three  groups  of  Basilan,  Sulu  proper  or  Solo,  and 
the  Tawi-Tawi  islands,  are  now  only  in  part  under  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  for  the 
Spaniards  occupied  some  of  them  in  1876,  and  incorporated  them  vrith  their 
colony  of  the  Philippines.  The  Sultan  of  Sulu,  whose  possessions  have  thus 
been  restricted,  claims  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Palawan. 

18.  Farthest  north  of  all  the  East  Indian  islands  lie  the  five  Bashee  Idets, 
which  were  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1687,  and  of  which  the  Spaniards  took 
possession  in  1788.    They  maintain  a  small  establishment  on  Grafton  Island. 

MOHAMMEDAN  ASIA. 
Baluohibtan  and  Afghanistan.! 

1.  The  eastern  half  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  or  Persia^ 
marked  out  by  the  mountain  chains  which  run  west  and  south 
from  the  great  Hindu  Rush  range,  and  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  bare  infertile  deserts  and  narrow  valleys  and  gorges,  is  occupied 
by  the  Afghans  and  Baluchia  It  is  a  rugged  and  poor  country, 
devoid  of  what  we  should  caU  roads,  inhabited  by  tribes  who  are 
brave,  but  ignorant,  suspicious,  and  irascible,  most  of  whom  are 
fanatical  Mohammedans,  disliking  the  presence  of  Europeans  both  as 
foreigners  and  Christians.  In  the  political  geography  of  Asia,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  region  of  great  interest  and  importance,  as  it  lies 
now  between  the  two  great  modem  powers  of  the  continent,  Britain 
in  India  and  Russia  in  Central  Aeda,  whose  influence  is  ever  ex- 
panding. Its  two  great  passes,  the  Ehaibar  to  Kabul  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Bolan  pass  to  Quetta  in  Baluchistan,  may  be  called  the 
north-western  gates  of  India. 

Baluohibtak.s 

2.  Physical  Features. — ^The  prominent  features  of  Baluchistan,  a  terri- 
tory somewhat  larger  than  Great  Britain,  are  the  Haia  and  KurkUki  mountains^ 
which  extend  northward  from  Karachi  on  the  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  to  the 
Bolan  pass,  marking  the  edge  of  the  plateau  above  the  plains  of  Sind ;  and 
the  ranges  which  run  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  south,. 

Area  in  sq.  miles.     Population. 
1  Bftluchistan    ....        106,800  860,000 

Afghanistan    ....        278,000  6,145.000 

t  The  country  of  the  Baluchis,  whose  name  is  derived  from  Belus,  King  of  Baby- 
lonia, the  Nimrod  of  Scripture. 
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detcending  by  ptstonl  tenaoes  to  the  low-lying  coast  dMert  of  M&bu. 
Within  these  borders,  on  the  plateau,  bare  hill  ridges  and  sandy  deserts  extoid 
over  all  the  interior  towards  the  frontiers  of  Atfehanistan  sad  Persia.  Tbe 
platean  has  no  rivers,  bat  in  the  rainy  season  torrents  nuh  down  the  mooatuB 
gorges.  Winter  on  the  highland  is  cold  and  rade^  the  snnuner  very  hot ;  the 
low  coast  desert  of  Makran  then  becomes  one  of  the  hottest  districts  on  esitiu 
One  fertile  and  pleasant  district,  however,  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Balnchistan ;  it  is  that  of  Kachhi-Oandava,  which  reaches  down  from  the  plateau 
on  the  north-east,  to  include  the  well- watered  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  part 
of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  at  their  base. 

8.  People. — The  few  inhabitants  are  the  BcUuehis,  who  are  posrihly 
of  Semitic  origin,  and  who  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  nelghboorhood 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  Brahui  tribes,  now  the  dominant  raoe^  who  seem  to  he  of 
Mongol  descent,  their  short  round  figures  and  flat  features  difiering  entirely 
from  those  of  the  Baluchis,  and  their  language  having  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Dekkan.  Both  are  robust  and  active,  inferior  to  the 
Afghans  in  appearance,  but  equal  in  fighting  power. 

4.  Divinon  and  Chief  Towub.— The  divisions  of  the  coontiy  genenllj 
recognised  are  those  of  Kalat,  Sarawan,  Shal  or  Quetta,  and  Kaehhi-GsndaTt 
on  the  north-east ;  Jhalawan,  Lxa,  and  Makran  in  the  south.  The  Ehsn  of 
Kelat,  whose  mud-walled  capital  in  the  mountains  of  Kurkleki,  6700  feet  abore 
the  sea,  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1839,  is  the  principal  chieftain  and  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  maintained  and  subsidised  by  Great  Britain. 
In  winter  he  descends  to  reside  at  Oandava,  in  the  Indus  plain.  SonnUoMt 
north-west  of  Karachi,  is  the  seaport  of  the  province  of  Luz. 

5.  In  1877,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  communications  with 
Baluchistan,'  the  British  re-occupied  the  small  town  of  Quetta  or  Shal,  near 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Baluchistan,  which  they  held  for  a  time  in  1842. 
It  is  a  mud- walled  place,  5640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  20  miles  nortii- 
west  of  the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pom^  which  is  a  narrow  and  wild  gorge  about 
51  miles  in  length,  walled  in  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  infested  by  freebooters. 
In  1889  a  column  of  the  British  army  took  six  days  to  traverse  it.  A  railway 
has  been  constructed  to  its  foot,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Kandahar. 

AFGHANISTAN. 
6.  The  mountainoas  country  reaching  from  Baluchistan  north- 
ward to  the  Oxu8  river  and  the  low-lying  Turkoman  desert  beyond 
the  Hindu-Eush ;  and  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  on  the  west  to  the 
skirt  of  the  Panjab,  to  Eafiristan,  and  the  Pfemur  plateau  on  the  eas^ 
takes  its  name  from  the  Afghan  tribes  who  form  the  greater  part  of 
its  population.  It  extends  about  500  miles  each  way,  and  includes 
a  greater  area  than  that  of  France. 

7.  Physical  Features.— Four-fifths  of  its  surfiMe  are  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  which  have  a  general  direction  west  and  south-west  from  the 
huge  central  knot  of  the  Pamir  towards  the  more  level  deserts  of  the  interior 
of  the  plateau  of  Iran.  Along  the  northern  border  extends  the  vast  alpine 
range  of  the  Hvndu-Kush^  (over  20,000  feet  in  elevation),  which  bears  this 
name  for  nearly  400  miles,  from  the  Pamir  to  the  Haji-hak  Pass  (12,190 
feet)  between  Kabul  and  Bamian.  Beyond  this  pass  the  range  is  continued  west- 
ward, and  is  called  the  Koh-i-Baba,  a  snow-clad  range  18,000  feet  in  elerstion 

1  More  accuiately  Hindu-Koh. 
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^wliich  is  prolonged  still  westward  by  the  Safid  Koh,  and  by  other  mountainB 
which  form  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Iran,  ultimately  joining  the 
Elbun  range  south  of  the  Caspian.  On  the  eastern  side,  next  India,  the  high 
Sulaiman  Mountains  mark  the  edge  of  the  highland,  and  the  approaches  to  it 
from  India  are  by  four  passes  round  or  across  this  range ;  by  the  Khaibar  Pius 
<3375  feet),  round  its  northern  extremity  and  up  the  vedley  of  the  Kabul  river  to 
the  Khurd  Kabul  Pass,  ten  miles  from  the  city,  where  General  Elphinstone's 
army  was  destroyed  in  1841 ;  by  the  ShiUargardan  Pass  (10,900  feet)  at  the 
head  of  the  Kurram  valley ;  by  the  OorniU  Pass,  across  the  centre  of  it ;  or 
by  the  Solan  Pass,  through  northern  BalucMstan,  turning  its  southern 
extremity.  Between  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the  Sulaiman  ranges  many  high 
masses  run  out  south-westward,  enclosing  between  them  many  well-waterod 
and  fertile  valleys,  as  well  as  high,  cold,  treeless,  pastoral  table-lands,  which 
merge  in  the  south-west  into  the  bare  deserts  of  Baluchistan  and  eastern  Persia. 

8.  As  a  whole  this  country  of  mountain  and  valley  is  well  watered.  The 
Kabul  river  flows  eastward  between  the  base  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the 
Safid  Koh,  as  the  northern  mass  of  the  Sulaiman  mountains  is  named,  to  join 
the  Indus  at  Attock.  Rafts  descend  it  to  Jalalabad,  and  it  is  probably 
navigable  for  boats  as  it  approaches  the  Indus.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Koh-i-baba  the  Hari-rud  (or  Hen  river)  runs  westward  past  Herat,  and  turns 
northward  through  the  marginal  heights  of  the  plateau  to  descend  into  the 
Turkoman  desert  in  the  nortii,  and  there  to  be  drawn  off  in  irrigating  canals. 
Its  north  and  south  course  forms  the  boundary  with  Persia.  The  valleys, 
between  the  interior  chains  which  ramify  south-westward  over  the  country, 
mipply  the  head  streams  of  the  variable  Helmand,  which  fills  the  lagoons  of  the 
great  Seistan  swamp  or  Hamun  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  terminating  its 
course  there.  It  is  swollen  out  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  in  May 
and  June,  but  shrinks  at  other  seasons  to  a  narrow  channeL  The  northern 
river,  the  Oxus,  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries  from  the  northward 
slope  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  near  its  head  in  the  Pamir,  but  farther  west,  where 
it  enters  the  low-lying  desert,  the  streams  flowing  north  towards  it  fail  to  reach 
its  channel,  being  drawn  off  altogether  in  canals  for  irrigation  in  this  dry 
region.  Such  are  the  Dehas,  which  terminates  in  the  disMct  round  Balkh, 
on  the  border  of  the  desert ;  the  Nari,  or  Sangalak,  which  becomes  similarly 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Andkhui,  and  the  larger  clear  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Murgh-db,  which  is  exhausted  in  fertilising  tibe  oasis  of  Merv. 

9.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  region  so  diversified  in  elevation  is  natu- 
rally very  various  ;  the  heights  are  very  cold ;  the  deep  valle3rs  very  hot.  As 
a  whole  the  climate  is  dry,  cool,  and  bracing,  and  its  brave  and  strong 
people  testify  to  its  healthiness  ;  the  year  is  divided  distinctly  into  seasons  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  the  last  beginning  in  December,  when 
the  streets  of  Kabul  are  blockaded  with  snow,  and  all  business  is  at  an  end  for 
three  months.  Kabul  enjoys  a  moderately  warm  summer,  but  at  Jalalabad, 
in  the  same  valley  lower  down,  the  heat  of  June  becomes  intolerable. 

10.  Prodacts. — ^The  aspect  of  the  thinly-peopled  country  is  generally 
bare  and  ragged ;  only  some  of  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  slopes  are 
terraced  and  cultivated.  In  the  mountain  forests  the  pine,  oak,  cypress,  and 
walnut  are  characteristic  trees,  and  many  of  the  European  Ihiits  grow  wild. 
The  rose,  jasmin,  and  hyacinth,  adorn  the  gardens.  Among  wild  animals  the 
lion  is  occasionally  seen,  but  the  leopard  is  common,  as  well  as  wolves, 
hyenas,  jackals,  and  foxes,  bears  in  ^e  forests,  wild  sheep  in  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  antelopes  in  the  plains.  The  horses  of  Afghanistan  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  brought  in  numben  to  India.  Broad-tailed  sheep  appear  in 
large  droves ;  goats  and  dogs  are  also  plentifoL  Some  of  the  rivers  have 
alluvial  gold,  and  copper  and  iron  are  abundant  in  the  north  and  east 
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11.  People.— Though  the  whole  country  within  the  limits  we  have  beea 
describing  ia  called  Afghanistan,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  united  state,  and 
the  allegiance  owed  to  the  frequently  deposed  Ameers  of  Kabul  is  of  the  lightest 
and  most  fluctuating  kind  ;  its  limits  include  many  tribes  which  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  one  another,  and  often  at  war,  uniting  or  allying  them- 
selves it  may  be  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Along  the  borders  next  the  Psnjab 
the  PcUhan  ^  tribes  claim  absolute  independence,  and  are  under  no  rule  whatever 
except  that  of  their  own  chiefs  ;  they  have  always  been  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  the  British  Government,  f^quently  closing  the  passes  to  trade,  and  oo 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  against  them.  The 
most  important  of  these  border  tribes  are  the  Tutu/zais,  who  hold  the  hills 
north  and  west  of  Peshawar ;  the  A/ridis,  in  several  clans  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Safid  Koh  south-west  of  Peshawar ;  and  the  Wazirit,  the 
robbers  of  the  Gomul  Pass  and  other  parts  of  the  central  Sulalman  range. 
North  of  the  Kabul  valley  the  Kafirs^  occupy  the  slopes  of  the 
Hindu-Kush.  These  are  fine  mountaineers,  with  fair  complexion  and  blue 
eyes ;  gross  idolaters,  professing  a  sort  of  Hinduism,  but  remarkable  for  their 
truthfiUness  and  good  faith.  The  Afgham  proper,  who  are  finely-built,  long- 
bearded  men,  with  Caucasian  features,  style  themselves  Beni  Israel,  or  sons  of 
Israel,  claiming  descent  firom  Saul,  and  taking  their  name  firom  his  grandsoo 
A^hana  ;  but  the  theory  of  their  Hebrew  origin,  based  on  this  tradition,  i« 
doubted,  for  their  language  has  no  relationship  to  any  of  the  Semitic  dialects, 
but  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  great  Aryan  family.  Perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  central  Afghan  clans  is  that  of  the  Ghilzais,  occupying  the  highlands 
north  of  Kandahar  (others  are  the  Durani,  Kakars,  and  Povindahs).  The 
HasarahSy*  inhabiting  the  wild  highlands  of  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  are 
again  a  widely  different  race ;  they  are  of  Tatar  or  Mongol  descent,  pastoral 
in  occupation.  Beyond  the  Hindu-Kush,  towards  the  Oxus,  the  provinces  of 
Turkistan  included  within  the  boundary  (Wakhan,  Badakshan,  Kunduj;  aoJ 
Balkh)  yield  obedience  to  the  Ameer  only  when  he  can  back  his  demands  by 
force.  Besides  the  Afghan  tribes,  Persians,  or  Tigiks,  are  numerous  in  the 
west,  Hindus  in  the  east. 

12.  Divisions. — ^The  great  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  of  Kaimlt 
in  the  centre  $  ffercU,  on  the  west  in  the  valley  of  the  Hari-rud ;  Seislan, 
round  the  head  of  the  Hamun  Swamp  (now  almost  entirely  within  the 
Persian  boundary)  in  the  south-west ;  Damaun,  or  '*  the  skirt,"  in  the  east 
along  the  base  of  the  Sulaiman  range.  In  1873  it  was  agreed  by  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  that  the  northern  frontier  of  A^hanistan  should 
be  considered  to  be  the  Oxus  river  fiom  the  Siri-kul  (lake)  in  the  Pamir 
plateau  as  far  as  the  post  of  Khoja  Sala,  where  the  route  from  Balkh  to  Bok- 
hara crosses  the  river,  and  that  it  should  be  marked  farther  westward  by  a 
line  dfawn  across  the  desert  from  Elhoja  Sala  to  the  Persian  fh)ntiernear 
Sarakhs  on  the  lower  Hari-rud.  The  limit  thus  indicated  includes,  within 
Afghanistan,  a  number  of  small  states  or  territories  grouped  as  the  province 
of  Afghan  Turkistan  ;  but  in  these  states,  as  we  have  seen,  the  government 
of  Kabul  only  maintains  itself  by  force  of  arms. 

13.  (Jovemment.—- The  history  of  Ajfehanistan,  as  we  have  seen,  has  ever 
been  that  of  disorders,  factions,  and  usurpations.  In  recent  times  the 
central  state  of  Kabul  had  been  increasing  in  power.    Balkh,  in  the  north, 

1  The  term  Pathant  by  which  the  Afghan  tribes  are  known  to  the  natives  of  India, 
is  a  cormpted  form  of  Pukhtun  or  Pnshtaneh,  a  name  conferred,  it  is  said,  on  a  leader 
named  Kish,  by  Mohammed  himself,  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Medina  to  examine 
into  the  new  religion,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  greater  nomber  of  his 
countrymen.  *  Or  infidels,  also  known  as  KohiatAni  (''mountaineers"). 

3  So  named  ttova.  the  Persian  word  Hasar,  signifying  a  thousand,  in  reference  to 
the  multitude  of  their  tribes. 
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^as  added  to  it  by  conquest  in  1850;  Kandahar,  on  the  south- west,  was 
joined  to  it  in  1854  ;  Herat,  on  the  west,  the  scene  of  frequent  disputes  with 
Persia,  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Afghans  of  Kabul  in  1868  ;  and 
when  Dost  Mohammed,  the  father  of  Shir  Ali,  died  in  that  year,  the  British 
Government  recognised  the  latter  as  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  two  usurpers  in  succession  ruled  at  Kabul,  Shir  Ali  being  exiled 
meanwhile  to  Turkistan.  With  the  aid  of  his  son  Shir  Ali  regained  his 
throne ;  but  the  recognition  given  to  his  predecessors  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  British  arbitration  which  gave  Seistan  to  Persia,  and  the  British 
occupation  of  Quetta,  had  alienated  his  g6od-will,  and  in  1878  a  British 
ambassador  was  revised  admittance  to  his  territory ;  in  November  of  that  year 
war  was  declared,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  undertaken  by  the  British. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  a  Treaty,  concluded  in  1879,  called  the 
Treaty  of  Gandamak,  by  which  the  British  Indian  frontier  was  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  the  summit  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass  at  the 
head  of  the  Kurram  Valley,  and  to  the  Khojak  Pass  at  the  head  of  the  Pishin 
Valley  north  of  Quetta.  Towards  the  end  of  1879,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  first  English  resident  under  the  new  treaty,  a  punitory  expedi- 
tion advanced  into  the  country,  and  occupied  the  towns  of  Kabul  and  Kanda- 
har. Shir  Ali  had  in  the  meantime  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Yakub  Khan, 
on  whose  resignation  (October  1879)  Abdurrhaman,  until  then  an  exile  in 
Russian  Turkistan,  was  recognised  as  Ameer. 

14.  Trade. — ^The  industries  of  Afghanistan,  besides  the  little  agriculture 
of  the  valleys,  are  chiefly  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons.  Caravans  passing  through  from  India  bring  shawls, 
cottons  and  muslins,  turbans  and  silks,  besides  sugar  and  spices  ;  to  India  they 
take  ponies,  furs,  and  fresh  and  dried  firuits  ;  European  wares  reach  Afghanistan 
both  by  India  and  through  Turkistan  firom  the  north.  Some  rich  Afghan 
merchants  possess  thousands  of  camels. 

15.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  chief  towns  of  Afghanistan  are  Kabul  in  the 
north-east,  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  country, 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens.  Ofuvsni,  85  miles  south-west,  standing 
on  a  rock  280  feet  above  the  ac^acent  plain,  and  7780  feet  above  the  sea,  pro- 
tected by  walls  and  towers,  is  a  notable  fortress,  which  was  stormed  by  the 
British  in  1839,  and  again  taken  in  1842.  Before  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Ghiznevide  kings.  Kandahar,  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halmand,  is  a  populous  town,  the  great  mart  of  traflSc 
between  Persia  and  India,  8490  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by 
a  strong  British  garrison.  Herat,  in  the  north-west,  is  a  well-fortified  town. 
Bamian  lies  beyond  the  Hi^i-kak  Pass,  which  is  a  very  important  one,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  in  the  high  ranges  north  of  Kabul  that  would  be  practicable 
for  artillery.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  architectural  remains  and 
cave  dwellings,  artificial  excavations  of  ancient  date,  which  are  still  occupied. 

Afohan  Turkistan. 

16.  Badakshan, — ^The  most  easterly  of  the  small  states  north  of  the 
Hindu-Kush  range  included  within  Afghan  Turkistan  is  that  of  Badakshan, 
It  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kokcha  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oxus.  This  vadley  is  so  fertile  that  it  sends  out  rice  and  wheat  to  the 
surrounding  countries,  and  pastures  large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  famous 
camels.  Within  this  territory  also  the  beautiful  lapis  lazuli,  sapphires,  and 
rubies  are  found.  Its  chief  centres  of  population  are  Jirm,  a  cluster  of  ham- 
lets in  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha,  and  Faizahad  on  the  Oxus. 

17.  Tributary  to  it  is  the  province  of  Wakhan,  higher  up  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  Great  Pamir  steppe,  inhabited  by  the 
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Wakhii,  an  inteUigent  and  good-looking  race,  fond  of  anns  and  sport,  wfaoae 
'*  Mir  "  or  chief  resides  at  Kila  Patija  in  the  valley.  A  considerable  transit 
trade  passes  along  the  upper  Ozns  valley  thioogh  Badakshan  and  Wakhan, 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Torkistan  over  the  Pamir  routes.  The  easiest 
approach  to  this  region  from  India  is  that  by  the  Chitral  valley  and  orer  the 
BaroghU  Pats  at  its  head. 

18.  Kunduz, — Next  to  Badakshan  westward  lies  Kunduz,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent Khanate,  now  tributary  to  Afghanistan,  like  the  former.  Its  valley  is 
also  richly  productive  of  grain  and  fhiits.  The  Mir  or  Khan  of  this  territory,  and 
with  him  the  ruling  part  of  the  papulation,  are  Uzbegs,  a  Mongolian  race  ;  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  Tigiks.  The  capitsl,  Kunduz,  near  the  tributary  of  the 
Oxus,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  mud-built  place  in  the  nudst  of  gardens. 

19.  BcUkh. — Beyond  Kunduz  we  reach  the  more  extensive  state  of  Balkh 
(or  Baetria),  reaching  from  the  Koh-i-haba  range  down  its  northern  slope  to 
the  Oxus.  Here  we  are  approaching  the  borders  of  the  great  Turkoman  desert, 
and  the  low  country  becomes  bare  and  stony,  though  the  upper  vaUeys  sre 
well  watered  and  feitile.  The  natives  of  Balkh  are  Uzbegs  of  the  Shisii  sect 
of  Mohammedans.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  situated  where  the  waters 
of  the  Dehas  river  from  the  Koh-i-baba  are  spread  out  and  spent  in  irrigating 
canals  Just  before  reaching  the  Oxus,  is  a  rufous  place,  but  has  had  a  great 
history.  It  is  still  called  by  the  orientals  Umm-ul-BUad,  or  the  "mother  of 
cities  ; "  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  great 
centre  of  Mohammedan  civilisation  in  Central  Asia,  and  was  then  an  inmiense 
city,  fblly  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Baetria,  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

20.  Andkhtii,—A\)out  75  miles  west  of  the  ruinous  Balkh  lies  AndkhvU 
also  in  the  terminal  oasis  of  a  mountain  stream,  the  centre  of  another  small 
territory  which  long  formed  an  independent  Khanate,  inhabited  by  Turkomans, 
Usbegs,  and  Tadjiks. 

21.  Maimana. — Lastly,  south-westward  of  Andkhui  we  come  to  the  smalJ 
state  of  Maimana.  The  most  direct  route  flrom  Herat  to  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara  passes  through  it  by  a  difficult  passage  over  the  Murghab  river.  It 
has  a  warlike  Uzbeg  population,  partly  settled  in  villages,  partly  nomadic,  who 
have  nevertheless  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Afghans. 

CENTEAL  TURKISTAN.i 
1.  Between  the  southern  borders  of  the  Russian  conquests  in 
Turkistan  and  the  limits  which  have  been  recognised  as  the  vesten 
frontier  of  Afghanistan,  there  still  remains  a  belt  of  territory  which 
is  nominally  independent  of  either  of  the  great  powers  which  have 
been  gradually  approaching  one  another  in  this  region  of  Asia,  but 
which  in  truth  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming  part  of  the  political 
system  of  Russia.  Since  the  Tekke  Turkomans  of  Merv  tendered 
their  allegiance  in  the  beginning  of  1883,  the  Russian  and  Afghan 
territories  touch,  and  a  neutral  zone  exists  no  longer. 

1  Khanate  of  Khiva 
„       of  Bokhara 
„       Karategiu . 
Turkoman  country  . 
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Khita. 

2.  The  north-western  portion  of  this  independent  belt  is  occupied  by  the 
dimimshed  khanate  of  Khiva,  Here  the  only  inhabited  and  fertile  district  is 
that  which  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Amu  or  Ozus  where  it 
approaches  the  Sea  of  Aral.  This  has  been  rendered  fruitful  by  the  enei^gy  of 
Xhe  people  in  irrigating  the  land  by  canals  drawn  from  the  river,  so  that  it 
yields  com,  fruits,  and  silk  in  abundance.  Its  settled  inhabitants  are  Uzbegs, 
the  dominant  people  of  this  region,  besides  Turkomans,  Kirghiz,  and  Persians, 
mrho  are  subjects  of  the  despotic  Khan,  who,  however,  acknowledges  himself  a 
wassal  of  Russia.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  camel  caravans  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  animals,  which  cross  the  steppes  to  Orenburg  or 
Astrakhan,  or  take  the  shorter  way  to  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  whence 
goods  are  shipped.  The  capital  city  of  Khiva,  on  one  of  the  main  canals 
drawn  from  tiie  Amu,  is  a  place  of  fh)m  three  to  four  thousand  mud-built 
houses,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  containing  a  citadel  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town.  Russians  only  are  free  to  trade  in  Khiva,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Amu  is  now  free  to  their  vessels  alone. 

Bokhara. 

8.  Adjoining  Khiva  on  the  east,  and  reaching  south  to  the  Oxus,  is  the 
once  powwful  khanate  of  Bokhara,  which,  though  politically  inferior  to  Afghan- 
istan, is  recognised  as  spiritually  supreme  by  the  surrounding  Mohammedan 
states.  Excepting  along  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  where  the  Zarafishan 
river,  drawn  off  in  canals,  enters  the  land  on  the  north,  thera  is  little  culti- 
vable or  inhabited  Und,  almost  all  the  remaining  area  being  covered  with  sandy 
steppes,  in  which  wells  become  of  the  utmost  value.  In  the  districts  which 
aro  reached  by  water,  however,  cotton  and  silk,  com  and  fruits,  are  grown ; 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  broad-tailed  sheep  are  also  reared ;  and  trade  is 
busily  carried  on  by  large  camel-caravans  passing  to  Astrakhan  by  way  of 
Khiva,  to  Siberia  northward,  and  eastward  to  China. 

The  dominant  people  here  also  are  the  active  and  intelligent  Uzbcgs  ;  but 
there  are  also  found  Afghans  and  Arabs,  Jews,  Nogais  or  Russian  Tatars, 
Kirghiz,  Tigiks,  Hindus,  and  Turkomans.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Moham- 
medamsm,  and  the  "  Mir,"  besides  being  a  military  despot,  is  supreme  in 
religious  matters  also. 

Bokhara,  the  capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  stands  in  the  fertile  region  gained  by  the  division  of  the  Zarafshan 
river  into  a  multitude  of  irrigating  canals,  before  it  reaches  the  Oxus.  Its 
walls,  four  miles  in  circuit,  have  eleven  gates.  Within,  its  bazaars  are 
enlivened  by  the  many  varied  costumes  of  the  many  different  peoples  who 
come  hither  to  trade.  Karshi,  south-east  of  the  capital,  is  also  a  great 
trading  place ;  and  tiie  main  southem  routes  into  Afghanistan  cross  the  Oxus 
at  Kerki  to  Maimana,  and  at  KUtf  into  Balkh. 

The  mountainous  pastoral  district  of  KaraUgin,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Pamir  Steppe,  formerly  an  independent  territory,  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ruler  of  Bokhara  at  the  time  when  Russia  took  possession  of 
Kokan. 

Turkoman  Tereitoby. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  zone,  between  the  Oxus  and  the  northern 
frontier  of  Persia,  reaching  west  to  the  Trans-Caspian  province,  is  occupied, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  great  waste  called  the  Kara  Kum,  or  "  black 
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sandB.'*  Boiind  the  borders  of  this  sandy  deeert  live  the  Torkomaas,  gener- 
ally nomadic,  but  oocasioiially  occupying  themselvea  with  a  Uttle  .agri- 
cnlture,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  whidi  flow  down  from  the  Persian  sod 
Afghan  highlands  to  be  spent  in  the  desert  They  are  Tatars,  and  own  no 
government;  are  warlike  and  rude,  menacing  each  tniYeller  and  caraTaa. 
Their  most  powerful  tribe' is  that  called  the  Tekke,  who  occupy  the  andait 
town  of  Merv,  in  the  oasis  formed  by  the  Murghab,  which  is  the  moat  im- 
portant centre  of  population  in  the  Turkoman  territoxy.  Quite  recmtly  this 
tribe  has  been  severely  punished  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  to  whom  they 
voluntarily  submitted  in  1883.  Russia  thus  became  the  immediate  neighbour 
of  Afghanistan. 

PERSIA.^ 

1 .  The  kiDgdom  of  Penia  or  Iran  occupies  the  plateau  landa  which 
rise  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Qulf  of  the  Indian  Ooean. 
It  is  separated  eastward,  from  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  bj  an 
artificial  frontier  drawn  northward  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  past  the  Hamun  swamp,  to  the  river  Hari-rud,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  of  the  Turkoman  desert  in  the  north  ;  and  west- 
ward, from  Mesopotamia,  hj  a  line  drawn  from  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or 
the  united  water  channel  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Qulf,  northward,  across  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
to  Mount  Ararat  In  extent  Persia  measures  nearly  five  times  the 
area  of  the  British  Isles  ;  but  its  population  does  not  exceed  that  of 
Ireland  alone. 

2.  Belief  and  LandBcape.~The  only  lowlands  of  Persia  are  the  narrow 
and  arid  belt  of  coast  which  skirts  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  south,  and  that  which  lies  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  has  a  damp  and  relaxing  climate. 
Between  these  the  plateau  rises  to  a  general  elevation  of  2000  to  8000  feet 
above  the  sea,  its  northern  margin,  next  the  Oaspian,  being  marked  oat  by  the 
range  of  the  £lburz  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  highest  summit  of  the 
country  (Mount  Damavand,  volcano,  18,469  fL),  and  its  southern  by  the 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Kohrttd  Mountahis,  and  the  chains  of  KurdistaB, 
Farsistan,  and  Laristan,  which  run  from  north-west  to  south-east  on  this  side 
of  the  plateau.  These  ranges  have  been  as  yet  little  explored ;  some  parts  of 
them  rise  perhaps  to  a  greater  general  height  tiian  the  Elburz  range,  and  some 
of  their  summits,  seen  from  long  distances,  never  lose  their  snowy  caps.  The 
high  plains  which  stretch  out  between  the  northern  and  southern  mountain 
ranges,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  plateau,  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and 
sandy  wastes,  scored  and  streaked  with  patches  of  green  oases,  cultivation 
being  only  possible  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  mountain  valleys  and  ravines 
are  much  more  fertile,  and  afford  bright  and  picturesque  prospects. 

8.  Rivera  and  Lakes. — ^The  rivers  flowing  down  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
plateau  are  few  and  of  no  value  at  all  for  navigation.  The  KisBil  Uaen  and 
Atrek  are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  the  Caspian  from  Persia ;  the 
Karun  and  Karkhah,  the  lai^gest  streams  which  flow  down  the  south-western 
slopes  to  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  north-eastern 
boundary  river,  the  Hari-rud,  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan, 
loses  itself  in  the  desert  sands  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  descended  from  the 
plateau.     In  the  north-western  comer  of  the  country,  between  the  mountain 

1  Area,  636,000  square  miles ;  popolation,  7,000,000. 
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call«d  the  Sehend  Kob,  which  rises  south  of  the  town  of  Tabriz,  and  the 
monntaiss  of  Kurdistan,  lies  the  high  basin  of  the  lake  of  Urumiah  or  Urmia, 
tbe  surface  of  which  is  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  sea.     It  is  nearly  as  exten- 
sive as  Lancashire,  and  its  waters  are  so  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  them.    The 
laj^ge  lakes  of  Niris  and  of  Shiraz  lie  within  the  folds  of  the  south-western 
mountains  of  Farsistan  ;  and,  on  the  eastern  border,  partly  in  Persia  partly  in 
Saluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  is  the  great  expanse  called  the  ffamun,  which 
extends  from  north  to  south  for  a  length  of  about  180  miles.     This  basin, 
-which  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  covered,  as  a  great  lake  or  swamp, 
'by  the  water  brought  to  it  by  the  Helmand  river  from  the  mountains  of 
A.fgfaanistan,  is  now  a  grass-covered  level,  defined  in  outline  by  clay-cliffs  and 
Tveds,  a  few  pools  of  water  appearing  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which 
formerly  filled  it 

For  irrigation  the  plains  of  central  Persia  are  dependent  on  the  uncertain 
streams  which  flow  down  inward  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
Tvhich  are  led  off  by  "  kanats"  or  underground  canals,  or  by  surface  channels, 
to  water  the  fields.  When  rain  or  snow  are  deficient  on  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  plains  ;  and,  when  both  are  wanting,  a  famine  is 
the  result.  ' 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Persia  is  of  the  excessive  type,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  plateau  region  ranging  from  a  few  degrees  above  the  zero  point  of 
the  thermometer  to  as  high  as  112°  F. ;  the  prevailing  winds  there  are,  from 
the  north-west,  the  cooler  dry  wind;  and  from  the  south-east,  the  rain-bearing 
wind  of  Persia.  What  the  younger  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said  regarding 
the  climate,  "  that  people  perish  with  cold  at  one  extremity  while  they  are 
suffocated  with  heat  at  the  other,"  is  true  of  the  country. 

In  the  Dushtistarij  as  the  lowland  along  the  Persian  Gulf  is  called,  the 
heat  of  autumn  is  excessive,  winter  and  spring  delightfully  fresh,  and  the  cold 
never  intense.  In  the  arid  region  of  the  eastern  interior  of  the  plateau  the 
heat  of  summer  is  most  oppressive ;  the  winter  cold  and  piercing.  The  Caspian 
slope,  and  the  lowland  along  its  shores,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  warm  rather 
than  hot  summer  and  a  mild  winter,  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains. 

5.  People  and  Religion. — The  inhabitants  of  Persia  are  divisible  into 
two  chief  classes,  the  settled  agriculturists,  merchants,  and  artisans,  and  the 
nomadic  or  pastoral  tribes.  The  former  class  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  Tajiks, 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  race,  with  an  admixture  of  Turkish, 
Arab,  Armenian,  and  other  foreign  blood.  These,  from  being  long  a  subject 
race,  have  lost  much  of  their  independence  of  character,  and  are  often  servile 
and  cunning.  To  the  nomadic  or  pastoral  tribes  belong  the  Turkomans  of  the 
northern  borders,  the  Kurds,  Lurs,  and  Arabs  of  the  south-west,  each  tribe 
living  under  its  hereditary  chief.  Besides  these  a  number  of  separate  com- 
munities are  to  be  found,  such  as  that  of.  the  Nestorian  ^  Christians  of  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  at  present  a  poor  and  illiterate  people ;  of  Jews, 
Gypsies,  and  of  Negroes  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  of  Africa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Persia  are  Mohammedans,  and  chiefly  of 
the  Shiah  sect,  and  their  priesthood  has  many  orders.  Among  the  Shiahs  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Imam  Reza,  at  Mash-had^  in  the  north-east  of 
Persia,  is  more  essential  than  one  to  Mecca  or  Medina.  The  chief  exceptions 
are  the  Armenians  and  Nestorian  Christians  before  mentioned,  and  the  few 
Ghebrs  or  Parsis  remaining  in  Karman  and  Fars,  and  retaining  their  purity 
of  race  and  religious  faith.  As  a  rule,  the  rich  and  middle  classes  of  Persia, 
despite  abilities,  are  sensuous  and  dissipated,  while  the  poorer  classes  have 

1  Nestorios,  patriArch  of  Constantinople,  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
431  A.D.    His  sect,  repressed  in  the  Roman  empire,  found  shelter  in  Persia. 
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baroly  soiBcieiit  snstonaiice.  The  funine  of  1870  destroyed  upwuds  of  half  a 
millioB  of  lives.  In  comperison  with  other  countries  of  Asii,  edocfltion  U 
advanced  among  the  upper  classes  of  Perria.  In  the  colleges  Persian  and 
Arabian  literature  are  studied,  and  the  sciences,  laigelj  mixed  with  astrologj, 
are  nominally  taught 

6.  Prodaotfl,  Trade,  and  Mitnnfaetiirea.  —  Where  the  dry  aoU  of 
Persia  is  supplied  with  water  by  inrigation,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  tiie  wheat 
it  yields  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world ;  cotton,  rice,  sngai^oane,  sod  tobaooo, 
are  other  laige  crops.  The  wines  of  Shiraz  are  celebrated  in  Eastern  poetry  ; 
mnlbenies  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  silk  is  an  important  product  With 
the  exception  of  salt  fh>m  Lake  Urmis,  and  the  salt  incmstations  of  the 
desert  shores  of  the  plateau,  the  minersl  products  are  insignifieant ;  yet  the 
beautiful  turquoise  stone  is  found  in  the  Elbun  mountains  of  Penia. 

The  horse  and  camel  are  the  chief  domestic  animals,— the  fonner  larger 
and  handsomer,  though  less  fleet,  than  that  of  Arabis,  is  celebrated  as  the 
finest  in  the  east  Immense  herds  of  sheep  and  of  goats,  whose  soft  hair  ia 
woven  into  fine  fabrics,  are  pastured  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  south-west 
Wild  animsls,  among  them  the  lion  and  leopard,  wolves,  tigers,  cats,  jackals, 
'  and  boars,  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  forests  of  the  Elbuiz  Caspian 
slope.  The  riven  flowing  to  the  Caspian  aro  rich  in  fish,  especially  the  stur^ 
geon,  quantitiee  of  which  are  exported  to  Russia. 

The  manufactures  of  Persia  are  famous,  though  limited  in  extent,  and 
include  hand-made  carpets,  silk  stuffs,  shawls,  fine  srms,  and  sword  cutlery. 
Trade  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  earned  on  by  means  of  csravans  which 
come  fix>m  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  through  the  towns  of  Karman  and  Fesrf, 
Shifxtt,  and  Irfahan,  in  the  south  ;  and  from  the  route  by  Mad^had  and  Sabaa* 
war  from  the  east  to  Tehran,  and  thence  to  Tabriz,  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  exchanges  of  goods  are 
effected.  Tabriz  is  the  emporium  for  the  productions  not  oidy  of  Persia,  bat 
of  Dorthem  India,  Samsrkand  and  Bokhars,  Kabul  snd  Bsluchistan.  Euro- 
pean merchandise,  chiefly  cotton  cloths,  come  by  way  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond  to  Tabriz,  to  be  distributed  Uience  by  the  returning  caravans  over 
the  east  The  trade  of  the  Csspian  at  the  Persian  port  of  AwaaU  (the  port  of 
Rasht  and  of  Tehran),  and  Barfnuh,  and  at  their  own  naval  and  trading 
station  on  the  islet  of  Ashurada,  in  the  south-esst  angle  of  the  Caspian,  is 
monopolised  by  the  Russians.  The  maritime  trade  of  the  southern  coast  at 
the  ports  of  Bushire,  and  Oombrun,  or  Bandar  Abbas,  on  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  is  carried  on  mainly  by  Briti^  vessels  and  Arab  dhows. 

Though  the  roads  or  tracks  through  Persia  are  utterly  neglected,  a  system 
of  telegraph  lines  has  recently  been  established  by  Europeans,  and  the  first 
postal  service,  also  conducted  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  January  1877. 
By  it  mails  aro  now  carried  from  Julfa,  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Isfahan,  to 
Tehran,  Tabriz,  and  the  port  of  Rasht  on  the  Caspian. 

7.  Government. — ^The  Government  of  Persia,  like  that  of  Turkey,  is 
based  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  **  Shah-in-Shah,"  or  king  of  kings, 
is  absolute  ruler,  and  master  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  as  far  as  his  will  is 
not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  Islam.  He  Ib  regarded  as  the  vice- 
regent  of  the  prophet 

Under  him  the  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry  in  seven  depart- 
ments— ^the  grand  vizier  being  the  chief  member  of  the  executive,  and  directing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  govenmient ;  the  provinces  into  which  the  country  is 
divided  are  placed  each  under  a  Beglerbeg,  or  dvil  and  military  governor, 
usually  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  revenue  of  the  districts  within 
the  province  aro  taken  partly  in  kind,  as  rice,  wheat,  silk,  etc.,  collected 
by  a  Hakim  or  lieutenant-governor ;  in  the  towns  the  citizens  elect  a  Ket 
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Khodahf  or  chief  magiBtrate.  An  anny  of  aboat  30,000  men  U  maintained ; 
and  a  reserve  foxxse,  three  times  as  nomerons,  is  allowed  to  engage  in  agricnl- 
tore  and  other  pnisnits. 

Notwithatanding  its  ancient  civilisation,  and  the  contact  of  Enropeaas, 
almost  the  same  barbarism  prevails  in  Persia  as  in  other  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  oppressive  taxation  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  insecurity  of  property, 
internal  disorders,  and  the  closing  in  of  Russian  and  British  influence  rotmd  it, 
have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  army  cannot  even  restrain  the 
maraading  propensities  of  the  wandering  tribes  within  the  Persian  frontier. 

8.  IMviEdona  and  Chief  Towns. — ^The  divisions  of  the  country  are : — 
The  three  Caspian  provinces  of  Qhilan,  Mazandaran,  and  Astrabad,  in  the 
north ;  Irak  Ajemi,  Khorassan,  and  Seistan,  in  the  central  plains ;  Adarba^an, 
Ardalan,  Lnristan,  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan,  Farsistan,  and  Karman,  extending 
over  the  parallel  mountain  ranges  of  the  west  and  south-west ;  and  Makran, 
sloping  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south.  TaJbrix,  Katvin,  Ufa- 
han,  and  Sh/irtUt  luive  in  turn  been  the  capital  cities  of  Persia.  At  present 
TeJiftsn,  on  a  broad  plain  at  the  south-west  base  of  Mount  Damavand,  is  the 
seat  of  government  Black  mud  walls  and  Hl-paved  thoroughfares  are  the  rule 
in  Persian  towns,  the  windowed  or  terraced  fronts  of  the  houses  being  built 
for  the  inner  courts,  not  for  the  world  without.  Handsome  mosques  and  solid 
caravanserais  there  may  be,  but  everything  is  irregular,  and  ruins  and  new 
buildings  are  side  by  side,  and  dirt  and  discomfort  everywhere. 

About  forty  mUes  north-east  of  Shiraz  are  the  marvellous  ruins  of  Perat' 
polis,  the  ancient  capital,  once  "  the  glory  of  the  East,"  to  the  embellishment  of 
which  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  contributed;  it  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  his  march  of  conquest. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY.* 

1.  General  Description. — This  large  territoiy,  the  whole 
western  extremity  of  Asia,  is  very  irregular  in  contoiir  and  relief, 
and  may  be  compared  in  extent  to  about  fourteen  times  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.    It  has  a  very  long  coast-line,  being  boimded 
on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  west  by 
the  .£gsBan  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  whilst  its 
south-eastern  angle  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Qulf.     Its  remaining  boundaries  on  the  east  and  south 
are  formed  by  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  that  serve  to  separate 
it  from  Persia,  and  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  gives  a  very  inde- 
finite limit  to  the  empire  in  the  direction  of  Central  Arabia.     The 
chief  physical  divisions  are  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan  on 
the  north ;    Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,   Syria   and    Palestine,   the 
Hejaz,'  and  Yemen,  on  the  south.    These  are  the  names  in  common 
use  amongst  Europeans,  but  they  are  not  officially  recognised*  in  the 
country.     This  land,  the  early  home  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
scene  of  so  many  great  events  in  the  very  dawn  of  history,  has  been 
now  for  a  long  period  slowly  but  surely  falling  to  decay  under  a 
weak  and  corrupt  government 

1  Area,  729,000  square  miles ;  _populatlon,  10,150,000. 
*  Hejaz  =  Land  of  pilgrimage,  the  Holy  Land  of  Mohammedans. 
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2.  LilAiids.— The  UUnds  belonging  to  Turkey  are  chiefly  ritnated  in  the 
JBffdaxkf  and  are  collectively  known  aa  the  Archipelago  of  the  White  Sea, 
Jezireh  Bahr-i-Sefid.  The  principal  ishmda  are  Thatos,  with  a  popnUtioo  of 
6000  sonls^like  all  the  islands,  chiefly  Greek ;  it  has  a  barren  soil,  bat  the 
hills  are  covered  with  fir  timber.  Samothraeej  with  an  area  of  about  30  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2000.  Ifkbroe,  population  3000,  noted  for 
its  abundance  of  game.  Lemnoi,  area  150  square  miles,  population  12,000, 
exports  com,  grapes,  and  figs.  Tenedos,  a  small  island  dose  to  Besika.  Bay, 
and  near  the  month  of  the  Dardanelles,  population  5000,  exports  a  famovis  red 
wine.  MityUtUf  the  birthplace  of  Barbarossa,  population  60,000,  feitile  soil ; 
olive  groves  clothe  the  shores,  and  pine  forests  the  mountains.  Chum,  area 
400  square  miles,  population  65,000,  exports  mastic,  silk  cocoons,  olive  oil, 
and  wine.  Samotj  a  tributary  be3rship  under  a  Christian  Prince.^  Jearia, 
population  8000,  chiefly  charcoal-buniers.  Patmos,  a  barren  island  with  a 
population  of  4000,  famous  as  the  place  of  St.  John's  banishment,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  Cof,  area  150  square  miles,  population 
16,000,  is  a  fertile  and  picturesque  island,  producing  com,  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 
KkodeSy  area  420  square  miles,  population  40,000 ;  contains  the  chief  town  of 
the  vilayet  of  the  islands,  with  a  good  port ;  is  healthy  and  fertile,  and  ex- 
ports honey,  wax,  oil,  figs,  and  grapes  ;  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Here  also  stood  the  celebrated  Colossos  of 
Rhodes.  CypruM^  a  rich  and  fertile  island  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of  3723  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  186,000, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Christians  and  speak  Greek.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
distinct  mountain  ranges,  one  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  the  other  to  the 
south.  From  neglect,  want  of  drainage  and  tillage,  it  is  covered  in  many 
places  with  fever-breeding  marshes.  It  is  historically  famous  for  its  copper  and 
other  minerals,  and  contains  many  ruined  towns.  Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  the  capital.  The  other  places  worth  naming  are  Laraaca  and  limasol 
on  the  south  coast ;  Papho  on  the  west,  Kyrenia  on  the  north,  and  Famagusta 
on  the  east  It  suffers  from  occasional  drought,  has  no  harbours,  and,  with 
great  agricultural  capabilities  and  mineral  and  forestal  riches,  has  but  little 
commerce.  Under  the  convention  of  1878  it  is  administered  by  the  British 
Government 

3.  Belief.~Tbe  surface  may  be  readily  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first  on  the  north,  including  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Kurdistan,  being  eveiywhere  mountainous  ;  the  second  to  the  south, 
including  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  part  of  Arabia,  an  almost 
uninterrupted  plain.  The  third,  to  the  west,  including  Syria, 
Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  and  Yemen,  a  long  range  of  sea-bordering  hills 
and  mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  first  section  is  one  great  plateau  of  varying  elevation, 
buttressed  north  and  south  by  considerable  mountain  ranges,  and  culminating 
in  the  great  peak  of  Ararat,  16,916  feet  above  sea-level.  Rising  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  long  north  range,  clothed  with  forests  of  valuable 
hard  wood,  commences  on  the  east  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  and  gradually 
declines  westward  in  average  elevation  to  3000  feet,  but  rises  in  pedes  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  to  5941  (Mount  Olympus)  and  6393  feet  (Mount  Ida). 
Towards  the  ^giean  coast  the  plateau  has  been  very  much  broken  into  by  the 
rivers  which  enter  this  sea,  but  spurs  mn  out  to  the  coast  in  steep  bluffs  of 

1  See  page  355. 
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2000  and  8000  feet.    On  the  south  the  Taurus  range  may  be  said  to  tenninate 
ia  a  bluff  headland  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula.     Rising 
almost  immediately  to  a  height  of  5695  feet  in  the  Baha  Dagb,  it  serves  as  the 
'vrateTparting  for  the  south  coast  drainage  as  far  east  as  the  meridian  of  Tarsus  ; 
separating  the  short  streams  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  conti- 
nental or  lake  drainage  of  the  plateau,  and  reaching  in  the  Bulghar  Dagh  a 
height  of  11,390  feet     Here  it  throws  off  the  range  of  the  Anti-Taurus  to 
the  north-east,  and  here  also  is  found  the  famous  pass  called  now  Gulek 
Boghaz,  the  CUician  OcUes  of  ancient  history.    From  this  point  its  continuation 
eastward  appears  to  be  very  much  broken  and  interrupted  until  it  reaches  the 
Akhyr  Dagh  north  of  Marash,  when  it  again  resumes  its  character  as  a  great 
range,  and  reaches  the  Euphrates  at  the  great  bend  south-west  of  Kharput. 
South  of  Marash  the  twin  chain  of  Amanus  runs  off  to  the  south-west,  and 
under  the  names  of  Durdun  Dagh  and  Alma  Dagh  (Cilician  and  Syrian 
Amanus),  embraces  the  plain  and  gpilf  of  Iskendemn  (Issus).     The  Syrian 
branch,  reaching  the  Nahr-el-Ahsy  (Orontes)  at  Antioch,  becomes  the  northern 
head  of  the  sea-bordering  ranges  which  forms  our  third  section.    Crossing  the 
Euphrates,  and  proceeding  eastwards  under  the  local  names  of  Alindshi  Dagh, 
Khandush  Dagh,  and  Erdosh  Dagh,  the  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  range 
forms  the  waterparting  between  the  Murad-chai,  and  the  streams  feeding  Lake 
Van  and  the  upper  Tigris,  and  reaches  the  ridge,  which  forms  this  part  of  the 
Turco-Persian  boundary,  near  the  recently  ceded  valley  of  Kotur.    Starting 
from  the  knot  of  mountains  which  occupies  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates 
in  E.  long.  39%  and  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  ridge  of  Kangah 
Dagh  (Mons  Masius)  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Tigris  fh>m  those 
of  the  Khabur ;  at  Maidin  this  range  bends  a  little  more  easterly,  and  under 
the  name  of  Jebel  Tur  reaches  the  Tigris  about  70  miles  above  MosuL     Cross- 
ing the  river,  and  still  proceeding  in  the  same  easterly  direction,  it  ultimately 
reaches  the  boundary  range  at  the  peak  of  Rowandiz,  10,120  feet. 

Between  this  latter  range  and  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains  south  of  Lake  Van,  lie  the  range  of  Jebel  Judi,  and  the  confused 
mass  of  the  mountains  of  Julamerik  in  the  centre  of  the  Kurdish  country,  the 
home  country  of  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon. 

The  Anti-Taurus,  leaving  the  main  range  as  already  mentioned  near  the 
Cilician  Gates,  forms  the  waterparting  between  the  Kizil  Irmak  and  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  Eghin,  where  it  crosses  the  latter  river  and  becomes  the 
southern  limit  of  the  plains  of  Erzingian  and  Eraiim,  culminating  in  the 
Bingol  Dagh,  11,650  feet.  Thence  under  the  names  of  Kasbel  Dagh,  Sherian 
Dagh,  and  Aghri  Dagh,  it  reaches  and  forms  part  of  the  new  boundary  with 
Russia,  and  then  joins  the  Persian  boundary  on  Mount  Ararat.^ 

The  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  bears  evidence  of  volcanic  action, 
but  the  south-western  portion  is  covered  with  volcanic  cones,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  find  lakes  of  salt  and  brackish  water  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  surrounded 
by  marshes  more  or  less  salt,  and  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  action. 

The  second  section  comprises  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  part  of  Arabia,  which  appear  to  rise  gradually  from  the  sea-level  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  to  a  height  of  over  2000  feet  on  their  western  edge.  The 
only  hiUs  worthy  of  mention  in  this  great  pastoral  country  are  those .  which, 
running  in  a  continuous  line  in  a  south-west  and  north-east  direction,  bisect 
the  great  plain.  Commencing  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  Range  at  Jebel-esh-Sheikh 
(Mount  Hermon),  and  passing  just  northward  of  Palmyra,  they  are  locally 

1  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Antl-Tanros  Range  stands  the  loftiest  peak  of 
the  peninsola  of  Asia  Minor,  the  great  conical  AijUh  Dagh  or  Argeus,  an  ezhausted 
volcano,  13,600  feet  (Chlhachef ;  18,150  according  to  Toxer);  on  the  north  and  north- 
east slopes  are  extensive  glaciers. 
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known  m  Jebel  Rnak,  Jebd  Amur,  Jebel  Biaahari,  Jeliel  Abdnkris,  and  Jebtl 
Siigar ;  under  the  laat  name  the  THgria  at  Moaol  ia  reached,  and  th«  directioiL 
and  character  of  the  range  changea.  Taming  aouth-eastwaida  it  now  beooiDes 
the  akirt  of  the  mountain  oonntry,  and  reachea  the  boundary  range  nnder  tbe 
name  of  Kara  Dagh.  South  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  Hamrin  Hilla  connect  the 
boundi^  range,  Pnaht-i-Koh,  with  the  Tigria  above  Tekiit,  but  they  mxe  o€ 
mean  elevation  and  are  unimportant. 

The  third  aection  oonaiata  of  two  longitudinal  belts,  one  with    m  slight 
weaterly  trend  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  with  an  eMterij 
trend  bordering  the  Red  Sea.    Commencing  on  the  north  at  Antioch,  where 
our  first  aection  terminatea,  we  find  the  Jebel  Nuaarieh  rising  abmptlj  and 
preaenting  a  bold  front  to  the  aea,  sinking  at  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  near 
Horns  on  the  Nahr  el  Ahsy,  but  rising  again  immediately  in  Mount  Lebanon 
to  more  than  10,000  feet ;  after  croasing  the  Nahr  el  Kaaimiyeh  (Lieontes), 
and  leaving  a  deep  chaam  where  the  waters  break  through  to  the  sea^  tbe 
rounded  hi&a  and  little  ridgea  of  Galilee  carry  on  the  mountainous  belt  to  the 
Meij-ibn-Amir  or  plain  of  the  Kishon  ;  this  plain  rises  very  little  above  aea- 
level,  and  affords  easy  access  to  the  country  behind.    South  of  this  plain  is 
Jebel  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and  with  slight  interruption  the  mountains   of 
Ephraim  and  the  plateau-like  hill  country  of  Jud«a  lead  on  to  Jebel  Mngrah, 
at  the  end  of  thia  mountainous  belt,  where  it  descends  abruptly  into  the  desert 
of  £t  Tih.    At  the  eastern  base  of  this  irregular  mountain  mass,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  western  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  plain,  lies  the  remarkable 
depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead  Sea — a  physical  curiosity  pecfectly 
unique^  the  surfMe  level  of  the  waters  being  1292  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.    This  longitudinal  valley  is  continued  north  by  the  valley  of 
the  Nahr  el  Ahay,  and  south  by  the  broad  Wady  el  Arabah,  which  rises  with 
a  gentle  ascent  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  660  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
then  sinks  down  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Akabah.     East  of  this 
long  depression  lies,  in  the  north  the  Anti-Libanus,  culminating  in  Jebel  esh 
Sheikh  (Mount  Hermon)  9383  feet,  and  in  the  south  the  Jebel  esh  Sherah, 
culminating  in  Jebel  Hartbi  (Mount  Hor)  4000  feet     Between  theae  eztremi- 
tiea  there  are  no  very  distinct  rangea,  the  monntaina  of  Gilead  and  Moab  end 
in  steep  precipices  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  volcanic  group 
of  Jebel  Hauran,  and  the  peculiar  basaltic  tract  of  £1  Lejah,  stand  out  eon- 
spicuously  from  the  great  plain. 

The  mountains  which  border  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  are  of  much 
greater  elevation  than  the  portion  of  the  longitudinal  belt  just  described. 
Near  Medina,  on  the  parallel  of  26^  Jebel  Shomer  leaves  the  coast  range  at 
a  right  angle,  and  runs  across  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  N^  or  the  Highland ;  near  Mecca,  on  the  pandlel  of  21^,  the 
coast  range  appears  to  culminate  in  a  point  said  to  be  nearly  14,000  feet 
high,  and  here  the  Aared  or  Tamarieh  Mountains,  running  across  the  penin- 
sula parallel  to  Jebel  Shomer,  pass  south  of  Er  Riad,  and  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Nejd.  Throughout  Yemen  the  range  averages  6000  feet,  but 
little  is  definitely  known.  Probably  there  are  many  pointa  of  great  elevation 
in  this  division. 

4.  Rivers. — ^The  most  important  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  former  being  navigable  for  river  steamers  for  1100  miles, 
and  the  latter  for  more  than  600  miles.  The  Euphrates,  "the  great  river," 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Kara  Su  ^  or  Frat  and  the 
Murad  Chai.^  The  first  rises  amongst  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  the 
plateau  of  Erzmm ;  the  latter  in  the  high  valley  of  Alashkert,  near  Bayazid. 

1  8n,  Chai,  and  Irmak  =  river. 
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After  the  nnion  of  these  waters  the  great  river  breaks  through  the  Taums 
chain,  and  desoenda  by  a  deep  and  perilously  navigable  defile  to  Birejik. 
Hence  it  flows  through  an  alluvial  valley,  cultivated  in  a  few  places  as  far  as 
Ana;  from  this  point  to  Hit  there  is  no  cultivation,  but  here  the  com  country — 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  com  is  indigenous — is  entered,  which 
continues  all  the  way  to  the  Shat  el  Arab.  The  only  tributary  of  any  import* 
ance  is  the  Khabur,  which  falls  in  on  the  left  bank  after  a  course  of  nearly 
200  miles.  The  whole  length  of  this  great  river,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris  at  Kumah,  is  1600  miles. 

The  Tigris  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Taums  chain  near  Kharput, 
and  crossing  the  plateau  of  Diarbekr,  and  bursting  through  the  mountain 
barrier  that  supports  that  plateau  on  the  south,  enters  the  plain  a  few  miles 
south  of  Mosul.  It  approaches  to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Bagdad,  and  after  making  a  wide  sweep  to  the  east  joins  that  river  at 
Kumah,  and  the  united  rivers — ^under  the  name  of  Shat  el  Arab — flow  for  120 
miles  in  a  broad  full  stream,  with  flat  marshy  banks,  to  the  Persian  Oulf  at  Fao. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tigris  fidl  in  on  the  left  bank.  They  are 
the  Sert,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diyaleh.  Rising  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Zagros  Mountains,  they  drain  the  whole  of  Turkish  Kurdistan. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Axas  (Arazes),  a  tributary  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  come 
-within  Turkish  territory ;  rising  in  the  Bingol  Dagh  south  of  Erzrump  it  passes 
through  the  portion  of  Armenia  recently  ceded  to  Russia,  and  for  great  part  of 
its  course  serves  as  the  boundaiy  between  Russia  and  Persia.  Of  the  rivers  form- 
ing the  Turkish  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  basin,  the  most  easterly  is  the  Choruk 
So,  which  rises  in  the  hiUs  to  the  south-east  of  Baiburt,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Batum ;  its  lower  course  is  through  that  part  of  Laristan  which 
has  been  transfexred  to  Russia  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  West  of  Trebizond  is 
the  Korshut  Su,  which,  rising  on  the  plateau  of  Gumush  Khana,  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Tireboli.  The  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys)  and  the  Teshil  Irmak  (Iris),  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  both  rise  in  the  Gemin-Beli- 
Dagh  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Anti-Taurus  range.  The  Kizil,  after  a 
'winding  course  of  about  700  miles  through  picturesque  valleys,  breaks  through 
the  defile  of  Kara  Tepe,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  deltoid  mouth.  The  Teshil 
has  a  much  straighter  east  and  west  course,  but  turns  abroptly  north  to  de- 
scend the  maritime  slope,  and,  forming  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  sea  by 
several  channels.  The  next  stream  is  the  Soghanly  Su,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  east  of  EreglL  Then  comes  the  Sakaria  (Sangarius),  a  fine  stream  with 
its  source  in  the  uplands  of  Angora.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Engur 
'  Su  with  the  Sai'd  ChaL  It  has  a  tortuous  course  of  300  miles,  and  enters  the 
sea  forty  miles  west  of  Eregli. 

The  streams  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  are  the  Adymus,  the  Sukurlu, 
and  the  Khoja  Chai  (Granicus).  The  tributaries  to  the  ^gsean  are  numerous 
and  of  great  historical  interest.  Just  south  of  the  Dardanelles  and  north  of 
Besika  Bay  is  the  Mendere  Su — ^the  famous  Scamander— which  rises  in  Mount 
Ida  and  flows  through  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  Gediz  or  Sarabat  Chai  (Hermus) 
has  a  length  of  about  200  miles ;  traversing  first  a  dreary  volcanic  region, 
it  runs  through  the  pleasant  fertile  valley  of  Kassaba,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Smyrna.  The  Kutchuk  ^  Mendere  (Cayster)  rises  in  the  Boz  Dagh  (Tmolus), 
has  a  length  of  seventy  miles,  and  passing  through  a  splendid  valley  it  enters 
the  sea  near  the  mins  of  Ephesus.  The  Buyuk  '  Mendere  rises  near  the  group 
of  brackish  lakes  that  occupies  the  south-western  portion  of  the  plateau,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  250  miles  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Aidin,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  the  ancient  port  of  Miletus.    All  these  rivers  bring  down 

1  Rutchok  =  little.  >  Buyuk  =  great 
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latge  qaantitiM  of  silt,  and  the  ancient  ports  at  their  months  are  now  choked 
np,  and,  in  some  cases,  lie  milea  behind  the  present  coast-line. 

The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Taurus  are  numerous,  but  not  important  The  Gok  Su  (Calycadnns)  has  a 
course  of  more  than  100  miles,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarsus.  The 
Sihun  Chai  (Cams)  and  Jihun  (Pyramus)  both  rise  on  the  flanks  of  the  Anti- 
Taums  and  run  through  the  Taurus  range  in  deep  and  predpitons  channels, 
afterwards  meandering  through  a  perfect  sea  of  verdure,  in  the  rich  aUuvial 
plain  of  Adana  ;  they  enter  the  sea  between  Tarsus  and  Iskenderun. 

The  rivers  draining  into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  the  Nahr-el-Ahsy 
(Orontes)  and  Nahr-el-Litany  (Leontes),  which  rise  in  the  splendid  upland  vale 
of  El  Buk&a  (Coele  Syria),  and  run  in  opposite  directions  at  the  bade  of  the 
Lebanon  range.  The  former  passes  through  Antioch,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  its  port  of  Suedia  (Seleucia) ;  the  latter  reaches  the  sea,  throu^^  a  chasm 
in  the  range,  near  Snr  (Tyre).  The  only  other  river  of  importance  here  is  the 
Jordan,  which,  rising  in  several  springs  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
passing  through  the  lakes  Bahr^-el-Huleh  (Merom)  and  Bahr  Tubariyeh  (Qen> 
nesareth),  plunges  down  through  the  great  depression  called  £1  Qhor  in  a 
tortuous  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  ends  in  the  Bahr  Lut  (Dead  Sea). 
The  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  deserve  mention  in  this 
connection.  Rising  on  the  slopes  of  Anti-Libanus  and  Hermon,  they  flow 
down  and  irrigate  by  innumerable  artificial  channels  the  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
producing  a  verdant  paradise  of  fruit  and  flowers  around  that  Old  World 
city. 

The  Turkish  provinces,  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  are  destitute  of  rivers.  The  coast  is  bordered  by  a  barren  sandy 
plain  of  varying  width,  called  the  " Tehamah  "  or  "low  country." 

6.  Lakes.— Lake  Van,  the  largest,  has  an  extreme  length  of  80  miles  by 
a  breadth  of  SO  miles,  and  lies  in  a  hollow  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  6000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  no  outlet  and  few  tributaries,  its 
waters  are  salt  but  clear  and  blue  like  the  sea,  it  contains  shoals  of  fish  and 
abounds  with  wateribwl,  ice  forms  on  its  surface  in  winter,  but  it  has  a  delight- 
ftil  climate.  It  is  navigated  by  barges  of  rude  construction.  Tuz  Gol,^  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  salt  lakes  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  is  45  mfl« 
long  by  10  broad,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  on  its  western  edge.  Beishehr 
Gol  about  20  miles  long  by  6  broad,  the  twin  lake  of  Egerdir  about  30  miles 
by  6,  and  the  Buldur  17  miles  by  4,  are  the  principal  lakes  of  a  picturesque 
group  that  occupies  the  south-western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Lake  Isnik 
(Ascania),  on  whose  shores  the  arbutus  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  lakes  of 
Manias  and  Abullonia,  lie  just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Bahr  Tubariyeh 
(Galilee  or  Tiberias),  a  basin  of  volcanic  origin,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  is  13  miles  long  by  7^  broad,  and  653  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Bahr  Lut  (Dead  Sea),  the  most  remarkable  aheet  of  water  in 
the  Old  World,  is  hemmed  in  by  cliffs  1500  and  2000  feet  in  height,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  its  shores.  It  is  1292  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  deepest  lake-basin  in  the  world,  is  46  miles  long  by  9^  broad, 
receives  several  considerable  tributaries,  but  has  no  outlet ;  is  intensely  salt 
and  contains  springs  of  bitumen,  for  which  reason  it  was  named  Lacus 
Aaphaltites.  The  water  is  nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  so  buoyant  that 
the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it.  Sulphur  and  rock  sidt,  lava  and  pumice, 
abound  along  its  shores,  and  its  aspect  is  dead,  barren,  and  desolate.  Bahr 
Ne4jef  is  a  l^rge  f^h-water  sea,  situated  about  20  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hillah,  is  40  miles  long  by  about  10  broad,  and  is 

1  Bahr  =  lake  or  sea.  i  Gol  =  lake. 
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surroanded  by  red  aandstone  cliflGi.     On  its  hanks  stonda  Meshed  Ali,  one  of 
tbe  holy  cities  of  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

6.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Tnrkey  in  Asia  is  as  varied  as  the  physical 
features.  The  great  plateau  on  the  north  has  a  distinctly  continental  climate, 
ligoroQs  severe  winters  with  intense  scorching  heat  in  summer;  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  platean  region  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  for 
tvo-thinls  of  the  year,  and  some  of  the  principal  ranges  are  capped  with  per- 
petoal  snow  ;  here  the  peasants  build  their  dwellings  underground  to  escape 
the  severity  of  the  seasons.  Towards  the  west  the  winters  are  not  quite  so 
severe,  but  the  variations  of  temperature  are  excessive.  The  valleys  and 
plains  in  the  whole  of  this  high  region  are  generally  very  fertile,  producing 
fruits  in  abundance,  the  olive,  mulbeny,  and  other  trees,  and  the  vine.  The 
northern  slopes  facing  the  Black  Sea  are  humid,  epjoying  more  or  less  rain  all 
through  the  year ;  they  are  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  elm,  poplar,  larch,  beech, 
box,  and  pine,  or  are  cultivated  wherever  a  patch  of  level  ground  is  to  be 
found.  Tlie  valleys  which  open  out  into  the  JSgBdxa  Sea  are  exceedingly  fertile 
and  have  a  genial  climate;  the  summers  are  hot,  and  severe  cold  is  occasionally 
felt  when  the  winds  blow  down  from  the  plateau  through  the  valleys.  The 
rains  on  the  southern  slopes  fadng  the  Mediterranean  fall  only  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  this  coast  durmg  great  part  of  the  year  is  excessively  hot;  the  hills 
are  covered  with  virgin  forests,  and  the  coast  plains  at  the  eastern  end  produce 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  cotton,  com,  and  an  endless  variety  of  flowers.  The 
•lopes  from  this  mountain  region  that  face  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  have 
a  less  rigorous  climate;  the  summers  are,  however,  hot  and  sultry,  and  violent 
storms  of  wind  and  snow  frequenUy  sweep  down  from  the  plateau.  The  great 
plains  are  scorched  and  bare  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  mild,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  desert,  which  is  broken  up  by  oases  and  possesses  a  salubrious 
climate,  there  are  many  pools  of  rain-water,  even  although  there  are  no 
streams,  and  pasturage  for  camels  and  sheep  is  found  over  large  areas.  The  desert 
wind  called  Samiel^  blows  outward  in  all  directions  in  the  summer  months. 
The  peculiar  disease  called  "Bagdad  date-mark"  and  "Aleppo  button"  is 
common  to  all  the  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  desert ;  it  attacks  visitors  and 
residents  alike,  and  lasts  a  period  of  twelve  months,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous.  Truffles  are  found  plentifully  in  the  sands  of  the  western  desert 
Along  the  Sjrrian  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the  winters  are  mild  and  the 
summers  oppres8iv&  Along  the  higher  slopes,  especially  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
some  of  the  hills  rise  above  the  snow-line,  the  winters  are  bracing  and  the 
summers  mild  and  balmy ;  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  **  the  former  and  the 
latter  rains."  Towards  the  desert  the  country  is  parched  and  all  vegetation 
scorched  up  by  the  intense  dry  summer  heat.  On  the  Bed  Sea  coast  the 
Tehamah  or  coast  plain  is  hot,  dry,  and  barren,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  it  ia  reached  by  summer  rains  and  affords  good  pasturage.  The  Jebel  or 
mountain  region  is  cooler  and  well  watered,  producing  an  abundant  vegetation. 

7.  People  and  Religion. — ^The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  there 
being  only  about  twenty-two  souls  to  a  square  mile  of  surface.  Of  the  total 
population  of  about  16,000,000,  less  than  one-half  are  of  Turkish  or  Tatar 
origin,  and  probably  not  one-fourth  are  of  real  Ottoman  blood.  Nearly 
5,000,000  of  the  Tatar  peoples  are  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  1,000,000 
in  Armenia  and  Eurdistan,  probably  500,000  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  another  500,000  in  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  and  Yemen.  The 
agricultural  Turks  are  moral  and  temperate,  and  physically  a  fine  race^  but 
the  official  Turks  are  debased  and  corrupt  The  Armenians,  about 
800,000,  are  chiefly  settied  in  the  plateau  country  round  Lake  Van,  but  as 

I  Bamiel  =  poison  wind. 
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the  bankers  and  nsnren  of  the  empire  they  are  to  be  found  in  coneideralde 
nomben  in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  The  Kords,  the  andent  Gardiuhi, 
famous  horsemen,  are  still  wild  and  warlike ;  they  are  a  pastonl  peopk, 
occupying  the  mountain  TaUeys  and  glens  on  the  Tnroo-Persiaa  frontier  aootL 
of  Lake  Van ;  they  number  about  1,600,000,  and  are  a  terror  to  their  more 
peaoeAU  neighbours.  The  Arabs,  the  old  Sraiitic  people,  number  mote  than 
5,000,000,  and  still  wander  with  their  countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  cam^ 
over  the  great  plain  as  they  hare  done  since  the  dawn  of  history.  They  are 
great  traders  in  horses  and  in  wool,  and  are  but  nominally  under  the  Tnrfeish 
Government,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  thdr  sheikhs.  Hie  Greeks 
chiefly  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  towns  on  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  iF^pBRan,  but  as  merchsnts  and  handicraftsmen  they  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor ;  they  number  about  1,000,000,  and  are 
the  best  educated  and  most  civilised  of  all  the  races  in  the  empire.  There 
are  some  80,000  Circassians,  rough  and  fierce  mountaineers,  distributed  in 
small  settlements  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  immigrants  from  the 
Caucasus,  who  prefeired  Turkish  rule  to  Russian.  These,  together  with  a  few 
Lads  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  some  200,000  Jews,  Gypsies,  and  Negro^ 
scattered  over  the  country,  complete  the  motley  group  of  antagonistic  races 
that  constitute  this  decaying  empire. 

The  dominant  religion  is  Mobammedamsm  of  the  Sunnite  sect ;  some 
18,000,000  of  the  population  profess  this  religion,  but  less  than  one-half 
of  these  are  Turks ;  about  8,000,000  are  nominally  Christians,  indudix^ 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Europeans,  and  (about  500,000)  Syrians.  The  memben 
of  the  various  Christian  sects,  Greek  and  Latin,  CathoUc  and  Protestant,  are 
as  adverse  to  each  other  as  to  the  Mohammedan,  and  all  help  in  their  several 
ways  to  prevent  the  fosion  of  the  peoples  into  a  nation. 

.  8.  Ptoducta. — ^The  mineral  wealth  is  great ;  coal  and  ironstone  are  found 
together  in  considerable  quantities  ;  rich  mines  of  copper  exist  in  the  monn- 
tidns  on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  Taurus  near  Diarbekr  lead 
and  silver  is  found  at  Intervals  along  a  line  connecting  Angora,  Sivaa,  and 
Trebizond,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  eastern  Taurus  in  the  south  ;  green,  black, 
and  white  marble,  and  the  finest  quality  of  granite,  is  to  be  had  in  many  parti 
of  the  mountain  section.  With  a  fertile  arable  soQ  and  a  suitable  dimate, 
nearly  every  agricultural  product  flourishes.  Oats,  barley,  and  wheat 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Almost  all  kinds  of  garden  produce 
and  orchard  fruits  abound,  grapes  and  oranges  are  to  be  had  all  round  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  as  well  as  the  choicest  tobacco,  opium,  valonea  and 
madder.  The  mulberry  is  everywhere  cultivated  for  feeding  the  silkworms, 
and  cotton  is  grown  in  most  of  the  western  valleys.  Vast  groves  of  boxwood 
and  other  valuable  trees  clothe  the  seaward  slopes  of  the  lulls.  Dates  are 
produced  for  export  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  where  wheat  is  indigenous. 
Petroleum  and  bitumen  springs  are  found  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Angora 
is  famous  for  its  flocks  of  goats,  which  produce  the  mohair  of  commerce,  and 
enormous  quantities  of  wool  come  from  the  countless  flocks  of  sheep  tended 
by  the  wandering  Bedouin  and  Kurd  shepherds.  There  are  at  present  no 
manu&ctures  worth  mention.  One  industry,  however,  should  not  be  omitted, 
the  sponge  flsheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
There  are  no  roads  worthy  the  name  throughout  the  country,  and  this  renders 
transport  so  difficult,  and  the  cost  so  high,  that,  except  near  the  sea  and  the 
great  waterways,  the  industries  are  stifled,  and  there  is  little  or  no  commerce. 
There  are  three  lines  of  railway,  but  they  are  comparatively  short  and  unim- 
portant, situated  close  to  the  western  shores  of  Anatolia. 

9.  DiviBiona  and  Chief  Towns. — ^Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  provinces,  nineteen  being  first-class  pashaliks  or  vilayets,  and  three  second 
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elaas  pmhaHfc^  or  muteasarifliks ;  they  are  subdivided  according  to  their  tize 
into  6x>m  two  to  aeven  ooonties  or  saigaks,  which  are  again  tubdiyided  inte 
districts  or  kaias.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vilayets  and  mntessarifliks, 
with  the  names  and  population  of  their  chief  towns  : — 


YiUyets. 

Chief  Towns. 

ViUyeU. 

Chief  Towns. 

Khndavendi^ 

lia'mret  el 

giar      . 

.  Brusa  (60,000),  Knta- 

Aiix*.     . 

hia  (60,000). 

Diarbekr     . 

Diarbekr  (11,000),  Ma. 

Aid'in      . 

Smyrna  (160,000),  Ma- 

latia. 

nissa  (60,00OX  Aidin. 

Bagdad.     . 

Bagdad  (67,000). 

JeiiKhBahi 

- 

Basra     .     . 

Basra  (40,000). 

i-Sefid^ 

.  Rhodes  (16,000). 

Mosul    .     . 

Mosul  (76,000). 

Tfm»»Aw^Tm< 

.  Kastamnni    (40,000X 

Aleppo  (Ha- 

Sinope. 

leb)    .     . 

Aleppo  (76,000),  Mer- 

Angora   .     . 

Angora  (40,000),  Kai- 

ash,Urla. 

sarieh. 

Syria      .     . 

Damascus      (160,000), 

Konia      . 

Konia  (80,000),  Adalia. 

Beirut  (80,000),  Ha- 

Adana    .     . 

Adana  (26,000). 

ma,  Akha  (Acre),  Ta- 

Sivas .     .     . 

Sivas   (16,000X   Ama. 

rabulus  (TripoU),  La> 

sia,  IMvriki. 

takieh. 

Trebizond    . 

Trebizond       (60,000), 

Lebanon* 

.  Deir^l-Kamr  (2,700). 

SamsTUL 

Jerusalem* 

.  Jerusalem  (16,000). 

Etinun  .     . 

Erzrom    (66,000),  Er- 

Hejaz*    . 

.  Mecca   (30,000),   Me- 

ziiyan,  Bayead. 

dina. 

Van  .     .     . 

Van  (16.000),  Mush. 

Yemen    . 

.  Sana  (16,000). 

Ismid,  locally  situated  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  saigak  of  the  special  vilayet  of 
Constantinople. 

Samoe,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  is  by  the  Convention  of  1828-9 
autonomous  under  a  Christian  prince  paying  tribute  to  the  Portei  It  has  an 
ana  of  212  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  86,000  Greeks,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  whole  group;  it  exports  com,  grapes,  oil,  valonea,  and  mus- 
catel wine. 

Cyprus,  under  the  Convention  of  1878,  is  administered  by  the  British 
Ctovemment.     (See  p.  848. ) 

The  principal  ports  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  Trebizond  and  Sinope  on  the 
Black  Sea,  Smyrna  on  the  iBgasan,  Menina  and  Aleamdretta  on  the  Qulf  of 
Iskanderun ;  Beyrut,  a  prosperous  town,  the  port  of  Damascus,  at  the  head 
of  the  only  good  road  in  the  country ;  Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  Jedda  and 
Hodeida  on  the  Bed  Sea  coast ;  and  Basra  on  the  Shat  el  Arab,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  great  water-hi^^ways  that  thread  the  vast  plains  of  Babylonia  and 
MesopoUmia.  Within  the  limits  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  situated  the  holy 
cities  of  Jew,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan — Jerusalem,  containing  the  site  of 
the  Jewish  temple  and  of  the  crudfizion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Mecca,  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed ;  and  Medina,  the  place  of  his  death. 


ARABIA. 

I.  General  Defloriptdon. — The    peninsula    of    Arabia    is 
bonnded  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  south  by 

1  Islands  of  the  White  8eA=  the  Archipelago. 
>  These  are  the  mntessariflika.    By  an  international  arrangement  the  Lebanon  Is 
administered  by  a  Christian  governor. 

s  The  Hejai  U  also  called  the  principality  of  Mecca. 
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the  Arabian  Sea,  and  north  by  the  great  Syro-Babylonian  plain,  lliai 
part  of  Arabia  which  is  at  present  independent  of  Turkey  embraces 
all  the  interior  and  the  south  and  east  coasts,  between  Uie  Bahrein 
Islands  and  Aden.  About  two-thirds  of  this  area  consists  of  cultiT- 
able  land,  and  one-third  of  irreclaimable  desert  It  is  divisible 
into  three  sections — Nejd  in  the  north,  Oman  in  the  south- 
east, and  Hadramaut  in  the  south.  The  northern  "  highland "  of 
Nejd  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strip  of  desert  of  varying  width 
and  sterility,  but  always  interrupted  at  intervals  by  oases  or  alight 
depressions  in  its  generally  uniform  surface,  where  a  well  or  spring, 
surrounded  by  a  few  herbs  and  bushes,  a  little  grass,  and  occasion- 
ally date-palms,  enables  the  Bedwin  to  find  the  needful  supply  of 
fodder  for  his  camels,  and  to  lead  the  caravans  of  merchants  or 
pilgrims  across  the  trackless  waste.  The  northern  desert,  or 
Nrfud,^  extends  from  the  oasis  of  Teyma,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Turkish  province  of  Hejaz,  across  by  the  oasis  of  Jauf^  to  the 
border  of  £1  Hasa,  on  the  Persian  Gulf :  it  is  partly  a  stony  "hamada," 
partly  covered  with  reddish  sand,  which  is  heaped  into  ridges  from 
800  to  300  feet  high,  like  a  sea  of  red-hot  waves.  It  is  absolutely 
bare,  save  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  thinly  sprinkled  with 
grass  and  herbs.  In  some  parts  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  called 
iamhf  grows  wild,  which  produces  a  reddish  farinaceous  se^  and 
yields  the  Bedwin  his  staple  food  supply.  Over  this  desert  the 
simoom*  blows  during  the  summer  heats  at  uncertain  intervals. 
There  is  no  sand  or  dust  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  short 
period  that  the  wind  lasts  ;  but  the  whole  horizon  becomes  dark,  as 
the  stifling  blast,  with  the  heat  as  of  red-hot  iron,  passes  over.  To 
the  west,  fldong  the  borders  of  Hejaz,  the  desert  is  yet  more  irregular, 
and  presses  in  towards  the  central  highland  between  the  mountain 
ridges  in  long  finger-like  projections :  it  cuts  off  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces from  all  political  influence  with  Nejd.  The  Dahna*  bounds 
the  settled  country  to  the  east  and  souUi,  and  is  the  main  sand 
waste  of  Arabia ;  it  has  never  been  crossed  by  European  travellers  ; 
and  even  the  Arabs  avoid  tins  impenetrable  waste  of  loose  reddish 
sand,  without  water  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  extending  south 
of  the  tropic  line  for  a  distance  of  300  or  400  milesi  These 
deserts  lie  on  a  plateau  of  some  3000  feet  altitude,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  mountains  which  rise  on  the  western  side 
to  a  considerable  elevation.  In  the  northern  desert  lies  the  remark- 
able oasis  of  Jauff  some  60  miles  long  by  10  or  12  broad,  contain- 
ing three  flourishing  villages.  Each  house  stands  in  its  own  orchard, 
where  the  fig  and  the  vine,  the  apricot  and  peach,  and  the  choicest 
dates  are  cultivated,  and  where  the  fruits  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
1  Nefbd  *  und-paMM.        >  Simoom  =■  poiton  blut         ■  D«lma  s  red  d«ait. 
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famouB  gardens  of  Damascos.  It  has  a  good  diy  climate,  and 
bealthy  and  Tigorons  inhabitants.  The  Nejd^  is  the  central  plateau, 
and  is  a  compact,  settled  district,  bounded  by  ridges  of  hard  rocks, 
and  culminating  in  a  crescent-shaped  mountain  range,  called  Jebel 
Toweyk,'  the  iMickbone  of  Central  Arabia  north  of  the  tropic.  This 
mountain  is  composed  chiefly  of  chalk,  but  has  a  few  granite  crests  on 
its  south-eastern  edge,  where  iron  ore  is  abundant.  It  is  cut  up  by 
a  perfect  maze  of  valleys^  which  become  roaring  torrents  during  the 
rains,  but  are  dry  at  all  other  times  ;  but  eveiywhere,  at  all  seasons, 
water  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  beneath 
the  Burfeuse.  In  these  valleys  the  people  plant  their  towns  and 
villages,  for  the  shade  and  vegetation  they  afford.  North  of  Nejd, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Nefud  about  twenty 
miles  broad,  lies  the  secondary  plateau  of  Jebd  Shomer  ;  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  Jebel  Aja  and  Jebel  Selma,  cross  this  plateau  in  a 
S.W.  to  NJB.  direction.  Jebel  Aja  (6600  fi),  composed  largely  of 
granite,  is  the  northern  rim  of  the  whole  table-land,  and  is  probably 
not  inferior  in  height  to  Jebel  Toweyk  to  the  south. 

Nejd  and  Shomer  have  a  dry,  bracing  atmosphere  and  healthy 
climate.  The  southern  part  of  Nejd,  near  the  tropic,  is  less  salu- 
brious, but  is  the  more  fertile,  being  damper  and  hotter.  Dates  of 
excellent  quality  and  of  several  varieties  are  here  produced  in 
abundance,  and  are  the  main  source  of  landed  Arab  wealth.  Com, 
maize,  millet,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  peaches,  grapes,  figs, 
oranges,  and  citrons  are  also  grown.  A  little  cotton  is  cultivated, 
and  lentils  in  the  south.  Bock  salt  is  found  in  the  west  Camels 
and  sheep,  horses,  and  humped  oxen  are  numerous.  Wild  boars, 
gazelles,  partridges,  qiuiils,  and  pigeons  are  also  to  be  found.  The 
celebrated  Arabian  horses  are  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
none  of  the  best  breeds  are  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Omimy  at 
the  extreme  south-eastern  end  of  the  peninstda,  is  a  country  about  as 
large  as  England  and  Walesi  It  is  filled  with  a  plateau-like  group 
of  mountains,  the  dominating  feature  being  a  range  called  Jebel 
Akhdar,*  which  stretches  from  Bas  Mesandum  on  the  north,  to  Ras 
el  Hadd  on  the  south.  This  mountain  gives  rise  to  numerous  small 
streams  on  its  seaward  slope,  which  run  at  intervals  underground,  and 
almost  all  of  them  disappear  entirely  before  reaching  the  coast  Oman 
is  the  richest  district  of  Arabia,  both  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
mineral  treasures.  Along  the  seaboard  there  are  two  seasons,  each 
lasting  about  six  months.  The  hot  season  is  most  oppressive,  the 
land  becomes  scorched,  and  the  towns  like  ovens.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  N.W.  monsoon  blows  with  great  force.     On  the  hills  it 

1  K^d  =  np  conntrf,  or  htll  conntnr. 
s  Jebel  Toweyk  =  the  twisted  moantain.        >  Jebel  Akhdar  =  green  mountain. 
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is  compantiyely  cool  all  the  year  round.  The  chief  prodacts  aie 
coco-nutSy  datea,  mangoes,  com^  maize,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  apiicots 
and  peaches,  cotton  and  indigo.  Lead  and  copper  are  mined ;  but 
skill  and  eneigy  and  good  goyemment  are  wanting  to  develop  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Hadramaiui  is  a  country  of  which 
Teiy  little  is  now  known  ;  it  was  once  famous  for  frankincense  and 
myrrh :  it  occupies  the  ehores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  from  Oman  on 
the  east  to  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  consists  apparently  of  a  con- 
fused mass  of  hills,  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  quarts, 
and  gnelBs,  culminating  in  heights  of  6000  feet  within  100  miles  of 
the  coast  Beyond  thiis  there  appear  to  be  extensive  plains  sloping 
down  inland  to  the  great  desert  It  is  occupied  by  independent 
Bedwin  chiefis ;  produces  wheat  and  barley,  dates  and  lemons, 
sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  Its  chief  port  is  Makalla.  The  chief 
islands  round  the  coast  are,  the  Bahr  el  Ben&t,  formerly  known  as 
the  East  India  CSompany's  Islands,  lying  off  the  north  or  Pirate 
coast  The  Kurian  Murian  Islands,  lying  off  the  south  coast,  barren 
and  rocky,  belong  to  the  British  Government  Perim  Island,  a  for- 
tified rock  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  also 
British. 

2.  People  and  Religion. — ^The  people  of  central  Arabia  may  be  divided 
into  two  classea — ^the  Hadesi,  or  settled  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  Bedwins,  or  wanderers,  occupying  the  open  pastures  of  the  great 
Arabian  plain  and  the  numerous  small  oases  in  the  deoert  The  genuine 
Arab  is  nature's  gentlemaup  noble  and  handsome,  of  well-devBioped  stature 
and  healthy  complexion,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  great  respect  for  authority 
and  love  of  commercial  enterpriiie.  He  is  by  birth  and  education  a  Moham- 
medan of  the  severest  type ;  but  scepticism  and  unbelief  are  as  rife  here  as 
in  Christian  countries,  although  not  openly  professed.  The  Bedwin,  although 
of  the  ssme  race,  has  descraded  to  the  lowest  depth  of  moral  and  mental 
degradation;  he  is  the  same  wild  herdsman  that  he  was  2000  yeans  ago. 
He  appears  to  be  naturally  and  by  inheritance  a  sun-worBhipper,  but  for 
convenience  he  adopts  Mohammedanism,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settlements  conforms  outwardly  to  its  laws.  Negroes  are  numerous, 
both  slave  and  free,  all  over  Arabia,  but  in  Nejd  especially  they  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  town  population.  There  are  about  1,000,000  settled 
inhabitants  and  75,000  nomades  in  Nejd  and  its  dependencies  ;  whilst  Jebel 
Shomer  has  about  274,000  settled  inhabitants  and  166,000  nomades.  The 
language  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  these  central  districts  is  the  pure  and 
elegant  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  whilst  Himyaritic  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  east 
and  south. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oman  are  very  mixed,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Banians, 
Baluchis,  Negroes,  Abyssinians,  SomiJis,  and  Persians.  They  number  about 
1,750,000,  and  are  tolerant  in  religious  matters ;  the  migority  outwardly 
profess  Mohammedanism. 

8.  Gk>TemmentB,  DivisionB,  and  Chief  Towns. — ^N^d  is  at  present 
divided  into  three  States,  which,  until  recently,  formed  the  sultanate  of  the 
Wahabi.  This  sect,  named  from  its  founder,  seeks  to  retain  the  Islamism  of 
the  Koran  to  the  letter ;  and  the  result  is,  as  usual,  intolerance,  aggression, 
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TaiiaticiBin,  and  espionage,  which  hinders  all  social  progress  and  clips  the 
^wings  of  commerce.  Riadh,  the  capital  city  of  the  Wahabi  (lat.  24°  88'  84"  N., 
long.  46''  41'  48"  EL),  contains  a  population  of  about  80,000,  and  has  a  Jamia, 
or  house  of  prayer,  capable  of  holding  4000  people ;  it  is  snrronnded  by 
strong  walls  in  good  repair,  about  80  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a  trench 
and  embankment  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  fruit  gardens.  Shomer  (Shamar) 
is  now  the  more  powerful  State  of  the  Nejd,  extending  from  Jebel  Aja  across 
the  Neftid  to  the  oasis  of  Jauf,  and  from  Hejaz  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Biuphrates.  HSyel,  the  residence  of  its  Emir,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
20  feet  high,  with  bastion  towers  and  large  folding  gates  at  intervals ;  it  con- 
tains a  iwpnlation  of  20,000,  and  many  large  gardens  and  open  spaces,  together 
with  an  immense  palace  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  included  within  the  walls. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  horses  and  camels,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Persian 
Hig  or  pUgrim  route  between  Bagdad  and  Mecca.  In  El  Kasim  are  the  towns 
Bereydah  and  Oneyzah. 

Oman  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  enjoying  almost  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  tributary  state ;  the  central  government  is  weak.  The  chief  towns 
are  Mascat,  the  capital,  a  large  and  tolerably  clean  commercial  city,  with  a 
population  of  40,000,  surrounded  by  old  Portuguese  fortifications,  with  a  small 
but  good  harbour,  open,  however,  to  the  f^iry  of  the  N.W.  monsoon.  Matrah, 
three  miles  north-west,  and  almost  a  suburb  now  of  Mascat^  has  also  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  population  of  about  80,000.  Barka,  Sohar,  and  Shaija  are 
seaport  towns,  with  harbours  and  considerable  trade ;  Nezwah  and  Bereymah 
are  important  inland  towns. 

Aden,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  between  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut,  is  a  British  possession  and  f^  port,  on  a  volcanic  peninsula, 
five  miles  long  by  three  broad.  It  has  a  population  of  85,165 ;  is  absolutely 
naked  and  barren ;  great  reservoirs  for  rain-water  have  been  constructed 
by  the  British,  and  the  fortifications  erected  by  them  have  rendered  the  place 
impregnable.  Jebel  Hasan,  a  sister  promontory  on  the  western  side  of  Aden 
harbour,  and  about  four  miles  distant,  is  also  British.  A  laige  territory 
around  Aden  is  occupied  by  tribes  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Gk>vemment. 


AFRICA— GENERAL. 


1.  Africa  forms  the  vast  south-westem  peninsula  of  the  Old 
World  continent,  tacked  on  to  Asia  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea — ^the  Mediteiraneaa 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 
gulf  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  From  Bas  el  Rerun,  its  most  noitherlj 
point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  Cape  Agulhas  or  ^  The  Needles," 
the  boundaiy  mark  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  the 
fiarthest  south,  its  length  is  about  5000  miles.  From  Cape  Yerd 
pointing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Guardafai  (Qirdifb, 
or  Ras  Assir)  in  the  east,  it  reaches  about  4600  miles.  Its  area, 
of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  is  more  than  three  times 
that  of  Europe. 

2.  No  o^er  part  of  the  land  on  the  surfsu^  of  the  globe  is  so 
rounded  and  compact,  and  on  that  account  so  difficult  of  access,  as 
AMca.  The  contrast  between  the  broken  European  shores  and  the 
massive  AMcan  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  observed  by  the 
earliest  geographeis  ;  the  same  continuous  unbroken  maigin  extends 
all  round  the  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  its  shore  line.  The  islands 
which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  such  as  the  Canaries,  the 
Cape  Yerd  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St  Helena,  lie  out  in  the  ocean 
far  £rom  its  shores,  and  Madagascar  is  separated  from  it  by  300  miles 
of  deep  sea. 

3.  Belief. — ^Quarded  by  its  inhospitable  shores,  large  areas  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent  are  as  yet  altogether  unknown,  and  it 
is  only  during  the  present  century  that  the  tracks  of  travellers 
across  it  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  general  conception  of  its  inward  form  and  character.  As  a 
whole  the  continent  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau,  bordered 
round  by  maritime  ranges  which  form  the  seaward  edges  of  the 
interior  table-lands. 

If  we  begin  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  where  AMca  joins  on  to 
Asia,  we  find  the  land  rising  immediately  west  of  Suez,  at  the  sonthem  end  of  the 
ship  canal,  to  a  height  of  2600  feet,  named  Jebd  Attaha;  from  this  we  may 
follow  a  chain  of  heights  rising  abruptly  aU  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea  till  we  reach  the  high  edge  of  the  Abjfsnnian  highland,  7000  to  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  over  which  the  British  expedition  marched  to  Uipfi>iy 
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in  1868.  Farther  on  southward  we  reach  that  part  of  the  margin  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  snow-capped  Kenia  (18,000  feet)  and  KUima-i^'aro 
(18,700  feet)  rise  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  great  lakes;  then 
tbe  IdvingsUme  Mountains  (11,000  feet),  which  wall  in  Lake  Nyassar;  and 
in  the  farthest  south  the  Drahenberg  ranges,  which  rise  steep  and  wall-like 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  leading  round  to  the  terraces  which  form 
the  Cape  Colony.  Turning  the  high  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Atlantic 
margin,  the  same  terraced  ascents  from  the  sea-ooast  to  the  borders  of  the 
interior  plateau  present  themselves  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
fkt>m  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafn,  Bound  the  Guinea 
coast  also,  beyond  the  low  delta  of  the  Niger,  as  fisff  as  Cape  Verd,  the  plateau 
edge  slopes  up  immediately  fh>m  the  sea,  and  has  received  the  general  name 
of  the  Kong  Mountaina  in  this  part  In  Marocco  the  bordering  maritime 
heights  are  taken  up  again  by  the  Atlas  Mange  (Miltsin,  11,400  feet),  and  are 
continued  along  the  Mediterranean  by  the  jJlateau  of  Barbary,  by  the  ranges 
called  the  Jebd  es  Soda,  or  Black  Mountains  of  Tripoli,  and  by  the  heights  of 
Barca  fkrther  east,  bringing  us  again  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

4.  Within  the  border  of  maritime  heights  which  we  have  been  tracing,  all 
eouthem  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau  at  a  general  elevation  of 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  interior  ranges 
which  rise  from  this  portion  of  the  plateau  are  those  called  the  Mtuhinga 
Mountains,  which  seem  to  have  an  east  and  west  direction,  separating  the 
wide  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi  rivers,  and  the  mountains  to  the 
westward  of  Lakes  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika,  which  form 
the  western  edge  of  the  great  plateau  of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  Unyamwezi,  and  slope  down  towards  the  broad  vale 
of  the  central  Congo. 

Northern  Africa,  between  the  higher  southern  plateau  and  the  mountains 
of  Barbary  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  appears  to  be  generally  lower,  or  at 
an  average  elevation  of  from  1000  to  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  though  the 
plateau  formation  remains  the  same.  The  prominent  lines  of  heights  known 
within  it  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Marrah  Mountains  of  Darftir, 
between  the  Nile  basin  and  that  of  Lake  Chad,  north-westward  through  the 
mountain  land  of  Ttbuti,  in  the  centre  of  North  Africa,  to  the  series  of 
plateaus  occupied  by  the  Tuareg  tribes  south  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary.  A 
remarkable  volcanic  belt  is  traced  through  the  Bight  of  Biafra  in  the  Une  of 
the  islands  of  Anndbon,  St,  Thomas,  Princes,  and  Fernando  Po  (10,190  feet), 
to  the  high  Cameroons  Mountains  (18,760  feet)  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
and  thence  inland  on  the  same  abrupt  line  to  Mounts  Alantika  and  Mendif, 
midway  to  Lake  Chad  in  the  interior. 

6.  It  results  fh>m  the  general  plateau  form  of  the  continent  that  its  low- 
lands are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  nairow  fringes  of  the  coast,  and 
to  the  alluvial  flats  which  have  been  pushed  out  seavrard  by  one  or  two  of  its 
rivers,  such  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  that  of  the 
21amhezi  on  the  margin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  of  the  Ogow^  and  Niger 
towards  the  Atlantic  Elsewhere  lowlands  occur  only  as  hollows  sunk  or 
bedded  within  the  lower  plateaus  of  the  north  African  region ;  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  hollow  which  lies  south  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary  in 
Tunis,  separated  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  only  by  a  nairow  belt  of 
rock,  and  containing  within  it  several  lagoons  or  salt-mioshes,  called  "  shott " 
or  "  shores  "  by  the  Berbers,  which  Ue  depressed  as  much  as  82  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Within  the  limestone  plateau  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
between  Barca  and  the  Nile  valley,  there  also  occur  a  number  of  isolated  hol- 
lows of  small  extent,  including  the  famous  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  or  Siwah, 
which  has  been^ound  to  be  105  feet  beneath  sea-leveL 
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6.  Bivera. — ^The  povertj  of  A&iea  in  flowing  waters  was  also 
noticed  in  the  earliest  times,  and  has  contributed  as  mnch  to  its  loi^ 
seclusion  as  the  harbonrless  character  of  its  coasts. 

Orer  almost  all  the  wide  northern  region  of  AMca,  for  reaaons  idiieh  we 
shall  understand  when  we  come  to  look  at  ita  dimatep  thero  is  scaioei  j  any 
parmanently  flowing  river  excepting  the  Nile,  which,  however,  draws  its  rap- 
plies  from  more  favonied  regions  ftf  in  the  south.  The  streams  of  the  Baa- > 
bary  plateau  in  Marocoo  and  Algeria  are  mere  tonents,  filled  to  ezoees  dming 
the  winter  rains,  and  dwindling  down  to  a  thread  of  water  in  the  dry  summer. 
Beyond  the  plateau,  over  all  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  there  is  no  oonstantly 
running  stream,  thongh  the  surfsoe  is  farrowed  by  deeply  cnt  ^'wadis,"  or 
water  channels,  which  rapidly  drain  off  any  shower  that  may  fall,  and  quickly 
dry  again. 

The  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  canttnent, 
have  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Barbary  plateau,  finding  their  wmy  to 
the  sea  through  deep-cut  gorges  or  ''kloofs,"  flooding  after  the  winter  rains^ 
and  dwindling  down  almost  to  dryness  after  fair  weather.  Inland  from  the 
Cape  Colony  lies  the  Kalahari  Desert,  eonesponding  to  the  Sahara  in  the  ncntfa, 
and  furrowed  like  it  by  periodically  filled  channels. 

The  broad  central  belt  of  Africa  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  legioa  is, 
however,  well  supplied  with  moisture^  and  here,  accordin^y,  we  find  great 
lakes  and  large^  flowing  rivers. 

7.  The  beat  known  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  Africa,  the  NUe,  has  its 
highest  great  reservoir  in  the  Victoria  Nffonm,  an  expense  of  l^esh  water 
occupying  an  area  as  large  as  Scotland,  and  crossed  by  the  equator.  From 
this  it  overflows  by  the  Ripon  Falls  12  feet  high  and  flows  north-westward, 
descending  by  the  Karuma  and  Murchison  Falls  to  where  it  joins  the  Albert 
Nyanm^  which  has  been  described  as  a  great  backwater  of  the  river,  shut  in 
by  the  high  blue  mountains  of  Ulegga.  Issuing  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  the 
river  is  navigable  for  nearly  100  miles,  to  near  the  bend  of  Dufli,  where  it  is 
again  interrupted  by  cataracts.  After  passing  tiie  Egyptian  station  of  Lado^ 
about  6**  N.,  the  river  again  becomes  navigable,  and  flows  northward  through 
a  level  marshy  country  with  many  loops  and  branches.  At  Lake  No  (in  9* 
SO'  N.)  it  is  joined  by  the  group  of  tributaries  from  the  west,  which  gather  to 
form  the  broad  river  called  the  Bahr  d  OhoMol,  the  first  great  tributary  of  the 
Nile.  Below  this  it  bends  due  east  to  where  the  SobtU  river  joins  it  frtim  the 
highlands  in  the  east,  and  then  turns  north  for  500  miles  to  the  town  of  Khar- 
tum, being  known  along  this  portion  of  its  course  as  the  Bakr-et-Abiadf  or 
White  River.  At  Khartum  the  Bahr-d-Atrtkt  or  Blue  Nile,  joins  it  from  the 
high  Lake  Tzana  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau.  Near  Berber,  200  miles  north- 
east of  Khartum,  the  Nile  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Aibara,  which  rises 
as  the  Takagxe,  or  **the  Terrible,"  in  the  gorges  of  the  Abyssinian  highland. 
From  this  point  the  Nile  forms  a  great  b^d  through  Nubia,  interrupted  by 
several  cataracts,  and  then  flows  quietly  northward  through  the  desert  to 
its  delta  on  the  Mediterranean,  receiving  no  supplies  from  rain  or  affluent 
streams  for  1200  miles,  and  Hlminlftbiiig  greatly  in  volume  from  evaporation  as 
it  passes  on  through  the  dry  country.  The  Nile  is  easily  navigated  from  the 
delta  upward  to  the  flrst  or  Assuan  Cataract  in  24"*  N.  lat,  but  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  that  rapid  by  boat  requires  more  than  a  day.  The  second,  or  Wadi 
Haifa  Cataract,  in  22  N.,  is  the  head  of  the  free  upward  navigation  of  the 
river  for  larger  vessels.  The  Nile  varies  in  volume  greatly  during  the  year, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  lowlands  of  the  delta  that  this  is  of  great  importance,  for 
the  fertility  of  that  alluvial  plain,  and  the  annual  success  or  fdlure  of  the 
crops  over  it,  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  extent  of  the  fertilising  inunda- 
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tion  from  the  riyer.  At  Cairo  the  rising  begins  in  mid  June,  and  when  it 
liaa  swelled  to  a  height  of  16  cubits  in  August,  the  "  khaleeg,"  or  dam  near 
Caiio^  is  cut,  allowing  the  river  waters  to  fill  the  system  of  canals  which 
ramifies  oyer  the  delta.  The  maximum  rise  is  generally  reached  in  October, 
After  which  the  flood  begins  to  fiall,  and  the  lowest  Nile  occurs  in  May. 

8.  The  great  river  of  West  Africa,  the  i\ri^«f^-di8C0Tered  by  Mungo  Park 
— arises  on  tiie  inner  side  of  Mount  Loma,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  range 
which  marks  the  edge  of  the  plateau  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  flows,  as  the 
JcH^ba,  north-east  to  Timbuktu  on  the  border  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  then  turn- 
ing east  and  south-east  and  changing  its  native  name  to  Quorra,  reaches  the 
Golf  of  Guinea  through  a  great  delta.  In  its  south-eastern  course  it  is  joined 
frt>m  the  east  by  the  Binue,  nearly  as  laxge  as  the  Quorra  at  the  confluence,  a 
tributary  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Adamana,  and  appears 
to  derive  a  portion  of  its  waters  frx)m  the  overflow  of  the  Shari  through  the 
Mao  KibbL  The  Niger  is  the  great  highway  of  the  Western  Sllidan,  and  is 
now  regularly  navigated  by  British  trading  steamers  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  towns  wldch  lie  along  its  banks  above  the  confluence  of  the  Binue ;  the 
latter  river,  though  it  has  been  navigated  for  several  hundreds  of  miles 
upward,  is  still  closed  to  European  traffic  from  the  jealousy  of  the  tribes  on 
its  banks. 

9.  The  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  reaching  the  Atlantic  north  and  south  of 
Cape  Yerd,  are  important  navigable  rivers,  the  former  in  possession  of  the 
French,  the  latter  dotted  with  British  factories  along  its  banks. 

10.  Just  south  of  the  equator,  on  the  West  African  coast,  the  Ogowi  river 
has  pushed  out  a  large  mangrove-covered  delta  into  the  sea.  The  exploration 
of  this  river  upward  has  been  completed  within  recent  years.  About  140 
miles  above  the  sea,  at  the  trading  port  of  Adandinanlanga,  the  main  stream 
— ^more  than  a  nule  wide — ^is  joined  by  the  Ngunie.  Tbe  river,  above  the 
confluence,  is  soon  interrupted  by  faUs  and  rapids.  Boats  have  nevertheless 
ascended  it  as  far  as  Fmnceville,  a  French  post  established  at  the  head  of  its 
navigation,  500  miles  from  the  sea. 

11.  Some  way  farther  south  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of 
African  rivers,  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  pours  out  such  a  flood  of  water  into 
the  Atlantic  that  the  sea  surface  for  many  miles  out  ia  kept  perfectly  fresh. 

It  ia  only  since  the  journey  of  the  explorer  Stanley  in  1877  that  the  enor- 
mous proportions  of  this  African  river  have  been  realised.  We  now  know  that 
this  river  has  its  great  lake  reservoirs  like  the  Nile.  The  southernmost  of  these 
is  Lake  Bangweolo,  first  explored  by  Livingstone,  a  vast  expanse  of  shallow 
water,  8700  feet  above  the  sea,  which  shrinks  or  expands  with  the  seasons, 
and  is  fed  by  the  Chamieu  and  other  rivers  of  small  importance.  Issuing 
thence  northward  as  the  Luapula,  the  river  traverses  Lake  Moero,  and  passing 
from  that  through  a  tremendous  gorge,  as  the  Luvwa,  it  soon  afterwards  is 
joined  by  the  Lukuga  from  the  eastward.  This  is  the  drain  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, first  discovered  by  Cameron,  and  quite  recently  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance  by  Keith  Johnston's  more  fortunate  companion,  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  has  thus  definitely  solved  one  of  the  great  problems  in  African  geography. 
The  Tanganyika,  a  lake  nearly  400  miles  long  and  25  broad,  occupies  a 
comparatively  narrow  mountain- walled  trench,  like  that  of  the  Nyassa,  farther 
south.  It  lies  about  2700  feet  above  the  sea,  ii  very  deep,  rises  a  few  feet 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  has  fresh  water.  The  Malagaraxi  river,  from 
the  east,  is  the  laigest  river  that  flows  to  it.  It  rises  on  the  plateau  of 
UnyamwecL 

12.  The  Luvwa,  in  its  onward  course,  receives  a  great  tributary  named 
the  Lualaba  from  a  lake  chain  on  the  south-west  Overflowing  from  Lake 
Laigi  or  Kamolondo,  the  river,  now  called  the  Lualaba,  flows  in  a  northerly 
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directioii  in  the  heart  of  the  contineiit,  receiving  the  Lomami  firom  the  south- 
west. On  approaching  the  equator  it  forms  a  series  of  catarartw,  and  then 
swerves  to  north-west  and  west  Between  long.  26"  and  17*  £.  it  has  ac 
uninterrupted  flow  of  1400  miles,  receiving  magnificent  aiBnenta  from  the 
south,  but  on  nearing  the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  western  margin  of 
the  continent  it  passes  through  them  by  a  long  series  of  cataracts  and  rapid^ 
which  terminate  in  the  Fellala  Falls  140  miles  from  the  sea.  At  60  miles 
from  the  sea  the  width  and  strength  of  the  river  are  so  great,  that  it 
requires  half-an-hour  to  cross  it  in  a  good  boat,  with  ten  strong  Kroomea 
paddling. 

18.  South  of  the  Congo  the  Coanm  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  west 
African  coast,  as  it  affords  a  navigable  way  120  miles  up  from  the  aea  to  where 
rapids  interrupt  its  course.  This  part  of  it  is  now  regularly  traTersed  by 
steamers.  The  Nourse  or  CtmetM,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  crocodiles, 
is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  quite  unnavigable.  The  Onmge,  the  boundary 
river  of  the  Cape  Colony,  formed  by  the  Va4d  and  the  I^u  Oariept  from  the 
inner  slope  of  the  Drakenbei^  range,  is  also  a  torrential  river,  shnt  in  by 
precipitous  walls,  with  many  rapids,  besides  the  great  foils  of  AughrabUt  mid- 
way in  its  course. 

14.  Opposite  the  basin  of  the  Orange,  on  the  eastern  side^  we  come  to  the 
Limpopo,  tilie  second  river  in  site  of  Uiose  which  flow  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  Africa.  This  is  also  a-  shallow  and  variable  river,  navigable  only  for 
about  60  miles  up  from.the  ocean  by  small  vessels. 

15.  Farther  north  is  the  Zcmbezi,  the  chief  river  6f  east  Africa.    This  great 
stream  has  one  of  its  sources  in  the  little  lake  BUolo,  which  lies  on  a  ridge 
west  of  the  Mushinga  mountains,  that  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Congo  and 
Zambezi  basins.    From  Dilolo  the  course  of  the  Liba,  as  the  uppter  river  is 
named,  is  south-eastward  to  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Liambai  from  the 
Mushinga  range  on  the  north-east    The  united  river  then  flows  south  and 
eastward  through  the  feridle  Barotse  valley  till  it  reaches  26*'  E.  longitude, 
near  which  meridian  it  leaps  down  100  feet  by  the  magnificent  Victoria  FaU*, 
called  by  the  natives  mogioatunfo,  or  *' smoke  sounding^"  into  a  narrow 
zigzag  gorge  in  the  basalt  rocks.     Thence  the  river  flows  north-eastward 
with  impetuous  current,  and  afterwards  turns  east,  receiving  the  Loangwa 
from  the  north,  besides  other  large  tributaries.    At  the  Kebrobaan  rapids, 
and  in  the  Lupata  gorge,  where  the  river  passes  the  margin  of  the  plateau 
to  descend  to  the  maritime  slope,  its  chsnnel  is  again  considerably  lowered. 
Below  this  it  winds  south-east,  and  on  the  coast  it  forms  a  great  delta  which 
reaches  out  80  miles  between  the  forthest  apart  of  the  channels  into  which 
the  river  divides.    It  becomes  navigable  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete, 
260  miles  from  the  sea.    A  few  miles  above  the  apex  of  the  delta  it 
receives  the  Shire  river,  the  outflow  of  the  great  Nyaaaa  Lake,    The  Nysssa 
fills  out  a  narrow  trench  more  than  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  vralled 
in  by  the  high  mountains  of  the  Livingstone  range,  which  rise  almost  precipi- 
tously to  the  height  of  11,000  and  12,000  feet  on  its  eastern  shores.    The 
Shire  flowing  south  from  it  is  interrupted  in  its  course  to  the  Zambezi  by  the 
Murchison  Cataracts,  but  below  these  its  channel  is  freely  navigable  for  100 
miles  to  the  great  river. 

16.  The  notable  rivers  of  the  east  African  slope  northward  of  the  Zambezi 
are  the  Rovuma,  almost  an  unnavigable  river ;  the  Lujijx  which  has  only  recently 
been  explored ;  the  Kingani  and  JFami  reaching  tiie  coast  opposite  ZanzTbar 
island ;  the  Ht^  from  Kilima-^jaro ;  the  Dana  from  the  snow-clad  mountaiz? 
Kenia ;  and  the  Jub  river  which  reaches  the  sea  just  at  the  equator  from 
the  mountains  south  of  Abyssinia  :  in  attempting  to  navigate  this  river  the 
unfortunate  explorer  Baron  Von  der  Decken  was  killed  in  1865. 
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17.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  two  riven  and  laMs  of  the  inland  or  con- 
tinental drainage  of  Africa  which  correspond  remarkably  with  one  another  in 
-felieir  characteristics.    The  northern  of  these  is  the  Skari  river,  and  lake  Chad 
'vvhich  it  supplies.    The  Chad  is  a  great  variable  and  shallow  expanse  of  fresh 
-^nrater  on  the  sonthem  border  of  the  Sahara,  at  an  elevation  of  about  800 
<eet  above  the  sea.    In  the  dry  season  it  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
zniles,  and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  swamp,  overgrown 
«long  the  margins  with  reeds  and  papyri  in  thickets  haunted  by  hundreds  of 
liippopotami,  and  clouds  of  wild-fowL    After  the  rains,  however,  it  spreads 
out  to  a  much  larger  area,  and  then  sometimes  overflows  by  a  broad  channel  to 
a  second  depression  called  the  Plain  of  Bodele,  which  lies  300  miles  north-east 
of  it.    The  southern  is  the  OkavangOf  known  in  its  lower  course  as  Tioge  river 
and  its  lake  Ngami,  on  the  border  of  the  Kalahari  desert  in  Central  South  Africa, 
2^0  feet  in  elevation.    The  Ngami  is  generally  about  300  square  miles  in  area, 
but  expands  and  contracts  like  the  Chad  with  the  rain  and  the  dry  season,  over- 
flowing like  the  former  also  at  seasons  of  flood  by  the  Zouga  channel  to  a 
numbo'  of  wide  "  pans  "  or  depressions  south-east  of  it.    Several  water  channels 
place  the  Zambezi  basin  in  communication  with  the  basin  of  the  NgamL 

18.  CUmate. — Africa  is  the  most  completely  tropical  quarter  of  the  world. 
If  we  look  at  the  map  it  will  be  observed  that  only  its  northern  and  southern 
extremities  lie  beyond  the  lines  between  which  the  sun  may  pass  vertically 
oyer  the  land,  so  that  great  heat  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  its  climate ;  this, 
however,  is  reduced  by  the  general  elevation  of  the  continent.  Drought  is 
the  other  great  feature  over  all  the  immense  area  of  northern  Africa ;  there 
north-easterly  windk  prevail,  and  these  coming  from  cooler  to  warmer  lati- 
tudes and  passing  over  the  great  continent  of  Asia,  take  up  the  moisture 
as  they  pass,  and  give  the  land  its  generally  dry  and  barren  aspect  In  the 
far  south  siso  the  corresponding  south-easterly  trade-winds  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  these  expending  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  high  outer  margin  of  the  continent,  leave  all  the  interior 
of  South  Africa  deficient  in  rainfall,  and  in  parts  almost  as  barren  and  dry 
as  the  Sahara  in  the  north.  The  central  region  of  the  continent  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  is,  however,  well  supplied  with  rainfedl,  for  the  winds  are  drawn 
in  thither  from  the  ocean  on  both  sides  to  that  part  of  it  which  for  the  time 
lies  beneath  the  heat  of  the  vertical  sun,  and  there  the  combined  heat  and 
moisture  have  raised  up  a  covering  of  richly  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
forests  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  East  Indies.  On  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  of  the  continent— in  the  maritime  districts 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south — ^the.  rain 
supply  comes  in  winter,  but  within  the  tropics  the  rains  are  obedient  to  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  vertical  sxm,  and  thus  swing  gradually  north  and 
south  over  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  to  and  fro  across  the  equator  towards 
each  tropic  during  the  year.  The  landscape  of  the  continent  thus  presents  a 
regular  gradation  from  habitable  lands  on  each  extremity  north  and  south  to 
biu«  dry  deserts,  and  from  these  through  pastoral  grass  lands  to  the  broad 
equatorial  belt,  of  which  humid  climate  and  luxuriant  forest  growth  are 
characteristic 

AH  the  low  coast-lands  of  Africa  are  haunted  by  fevers  which  are  most 
malignant  in  the  coast-lands  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  region,  where  the 
spreading  mangrove,  sending  down  roots  from  its  branches,  forms  a  dense 
thicket  along  the  sea  margin,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  causing 
stagnant  la^ns  within  the  coast-line,  and  gathering  there  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  decaying  vegetable  matter  which  forms  a  foetid  black  mud ;  behind 
this  low  coast  region,  however,  the  high  plateau  lands  of  the  interior  have 
almost  everywhere  a  healthy  climate. 
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19.  Pt«Niaoti.-~l%6  vogetation  of  Africa  is  imther  peculiar  than  Tuisd. 
Correipondiiig  to  the  dry  climate  of  the  extremities  of  ttie  oontinent  are  the 
cactus-like  spnige-plants,  aloes,  heaths,  and  bulbs.  The  date-palvi,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  dum  palm,  are  the  mainstays  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
Sahara  region.  In  the  Atlantic  maritime  region  of  equatorial  Africa  the  aH- 
palm  fionrishes,  and  gives  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  that  rogioo  : 
there  also  the  remarkable  tree  which  yields  the  lAes  butter  is  found ;  gum-yield- 
ing  acacioB  are  characteristic  African  trees;  the  eopal  gum-tree  is  ahun- 
d^t  in  the  eastern  and  western  equatorial  coasts,  where  the  indiarabber-yield- 
ing  LafuMpMa  creepers  have  recently  become  of  great  commercial  importanc^CL 
i^icmy,  roaeuModf  and  African  teak  are  among  the  trees  of  the  central  foieeta. 
Africa  is  also  the  home  of  the  gigantic  baobab,  the  hollow  trunk  of  which 
of  teh  serves  as  a  water  cistern.  Coffee  is  probably  native  to  the  region  sooth 
of  Abyssinia ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  commercial  value  iu  Liberia. 

20.  Hoofed  animals  are  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  world.  Here  are  the  wild  elephant,  whoee  ivory  ii  a  staple  aitude  of 
barter  in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  several  species  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotami, 
the  sebra,  and  other  horse-Uke  animals,  and  the  stately  giraffe,  but  especi- 
ally great  herds  of  antelopes  of  many  kinds.  Lurking  in  wait  for  these 
are  lions  and  panthers,  jadcals  and  hjrenas,  and  other  carnivorous  animaln. 
The  fauna  is  also  rich  in  apes,  among  which,  peculiar  to  the  continent,  are  the 
chimpaniee  and  man-like  gorilla.  Madagascar  has  its  peculiar  ape-like  lemurs, 
nocturnal  in  habits.  Ostriches  are  fbund  almost  all  over  the  continent, 
and  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  now  fiumed  and  herded  like  cattle  or  sheep. 
Numbers  of  birds  of  passage  make  Africa  their  winter  quarters.  Crocodiles 
abound  in  almost  all  the  rivers.  The  plague  of  central  and  southern  Africa  is 
the  Tsetse  fly,  an  insect  resembling;  and  scarcely  larger  than,  our  common 
house  fly,  the  bite  of  which  is  fktal  to  horses,  and  sometimes  to  cattle,  though  it 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  man  or  to  wild  animals.  It  appears  to  infest  certain 
areas  within  definite  limits,  and  also  to  follow  the  herds  of  game  about  in  their 
migrations,  but  as  yet  the  laws  which  control  its  appearance  are  not  known. 

21.  The  great  minersl  treasure  of  the  Sahara  region  in  the  north  is  its 
salt  Gold  ii  found  in  the  rivers  of  West  Airica.  The  gold  coin  formerly 
current  in  Britain  took  its  name  from  the  metal  brought  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  fit>m  which  it  was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  gold  of 
So&la  long  ago  drew  the  Portuguese  to  that  part  of  South-East  Africa,  and 
now  the  goldfields  of  the  neighbouring  Transvaal  region  are  becoming  of  great 
importance.  Iron  abounds  in  Algeria.  Copper  \b  tiie  great  mineral  resource 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  copper  country  of  Katanga 
in  central  South  Africa  has  long  been  frimous  in  native  reports.  The  dia- 
mond-fields, discovered  in  1867  on  the  northern  borders  of  tiie  Cape  Colony, 
have  brought  about  great  changes  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

22.  Peoples. — ^The  whole  number  of  people  within  the  AM- 
can  continent  can  only  be  yaguely  estimated,  but  probably  exceeds 
two  hundred  millions.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  regions 
within  it  which  are  scarcely  habitable  from  the  extreme  dr^ess, 
the  population  of  Africa  is  much  less  dense  than  that  of  Europe  or 
of  Asia,  but  it  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  greater  than  that  of 
America,  or  of  thinly-peopled  Australia. 

The  density  of  the  population  \b  regulated  naturally  by  the  character  of 
the  landscape.  In  the  fertile  extremities  lie  the  well-peopled  states  of  Bar- 
bery and  Egypt  in  the  north,  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south.    Within 
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these  come  the  spanely-inhabited  regions  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the  Kalahari, 
and  after  that  the  well-peopled  central  area  of  the  Continent  trom  the  Sudan 
to  the  valley  of  the  Zambezi. 

We  have  already  (p.  148)  noticed  the  chief  groups  of  the  AMcan  peoples. 
The  SiKantic  family,  emigrants  from  South- Western  Aoa  in  remote  antiquity, 
formerly  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  middle  Nile  valley,  and  the 
north-eastern  maritime  region  of  Africa,  nearly  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  were- 
the  ISgyptians  and  NumiiUans  of  history.  The  Semitic  peoples,  probably  of 
the  same  family,  who  followed  them  from  Asia  within  historical  times,  have 
spread  all  over  the  northern  and  eastern  region  of  the  continent,  carrying 
Mohammedanism  with  them  on  their  way,  and  as  Arab  ivory  and  slave  traders 
are  even  to  this  day  extending  their  journeys  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
Members  of  the  Arjfan  funily  have  settleid  as  yet  in  considerable  numbers 
only  in  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent  (Algeria  and 
Gape  Ck>lony),  and  are  found  elsewhere  only  at  the  trading  ports  around  the 
coasts.  The  Negroes,  or  "  black  **  men,  native  to  Central  Africa,  are  marked 
generally  by  their  black  woolly  hair,  protruding  lips,  and  flattened  nose ;  they 
are  fond  of  ornament,  and,  above  all,  of  dancing ;  they  live  for  the  moment, 
and  are  careless  and  improvident,  passing  quickly  from  one  mood  to  another, 
fkom  the  most  exuberant  joy  to  melancholy  or  anger.  The  yellow  ffoUentots  of 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  Africa  have  now  become  in  great  part  a  mixed  or 
mulatto  people,  speaking  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  Lowest  of  all  in  African 
humanity  are  the  wandering  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari  deserts,  living  in  holes 
and  caves  like  wild  animsls,  without  dwelling  or  property,  or  any  domestic 
animal,  save,  it  may  be,  a  miserable  dog. 

28.  Some  negro  tribes  have  remained  almost  at  the  same  stage  as  the  Bush- 
men, living  on  game  or  fish,  and  occasionally  also  on  their  fellow-men,  but  the 
most  of  the  negroes  seem  to  be  half  nomads,  joining  a  little  cultivation  of  the 
soil  to  their  huntsmen's  life.  In  the  Sudan,  negro  life  reaches  its  highest 
stage.  There  we  find  them  as  agriculturists  and  cloth-weavers,  and  traders  in 
busy  market-towns,  exchanging  tiie  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  and  grain  of  their 
productive  country  for  the  salt  mined  in  the  Sahara.  * 

24.  Religion. — The  Copts,  a  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  ligyptians, 
ascribe  their  conversion  to  the  Apostle  Mark,  and  are  Christians.  Their 
highest  dignitary  is  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  they  are  exceedingly  strict  in 
their  religious  observances.  The  Abyssinians  are  also  nominally  Coptic  Chris- 
tians, and  their  abuna  (father  or  patriarch)  is  consecrated  at  Alexandria,  but 
their  whole  religion  consists  in  the  performance  of  empty  and  unintelligible 
ceremonies.  Throughout  the  rest  of  northern  Africa,  and  along  the  eastern 
coast,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  Arabs  have  spread  Mohammedanism  fieur  and 
wide,  so  that  perhaps  a  quarter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have 
received  this  religion.  Even  at  Lagos,  on  the  West  African  coast,  there  may 
be  seen  followers  of  Mohammed,  who,  having  made  the  long  pilgrimage  across 
the  continent  and  the  Bed  Sea  to  Mecca,  have  become  entiUed  to  the  green 
turbans  they  wear. 

At  the  present  day  the  remarkable  negro  people  called  the  Fellatah, 
or  Fulbe,  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  spreading  their  faith  in  Central  Africa  by  force,  as  the  first 
followers  of  the  prophet  were  wont  to  do,  by  carrying  on  religious  wars 
with  the  surrounding  pagans ;  they  have  formed  great  empires  in  the  western 
Sudan,  some  of  which  are  still  increasing  in  extent  and  power. 

The  mass  of  the  peoples  of  South  and  Central  Africa  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  religion.  They  do  not  adore  the  sun,  or  any  other  object  or  idol, 
but  their  b^ef  is  in  malign  spirits,  and  in  charms  or  **  fetishes,"  which  are 
mainly  of  use  to  counteract  their  evil  designs. 
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25.  Goveminent. — BritiBh  rale  has  now  extended  over  a  lazge  part  of  the 
promontory  of  Soathera  Africa  and  along  the  coast  of  Gninea.  In  ^e  nortli 
the  French  nile  Algeria,  TnnlB,  the  colonies  on  the  Senegal,  and  a  territory 
extending  firom  the  Gaboon  to  the  Congo.  The  Turks  still  hold  TripoH  and 
Barka,  while  Egypt  has  practically  abandoned  the  upper  Nile  yaUey.  On  the 
east  coast  the  Arab  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  holds  nominal  sway  from  his  island  over 
a  long  stretch  of  the  coast-land ;  and  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  Portuguese  have  laige  possessions.  The  greater  part  of  the  CSongo 
basin  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  *'  State,"  with  King  Leopold  of  Belgiiun  for 
its  king.  The  territories  recently  acquired  by  Germany  are  as  yet  of  little  note. 
They  include  Togo  Land,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  the  Cameroon  District. 

Within  the  vast  remaining  area  of  the  continent  the  power  of  govon- 
ment,  where  any  prevails  among  the  native  tribes,  is  most  frequently  that  of 
a  simple  barbarous  despotism.  The  captives  of  war,  or  the  victims  of  freqaent 
man-hunting  expeditions,  are  sold  as  slaves.  In  some  states,  such  as  Dahomey, 
wholesale  murder  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  all  state  ceremonies.  The 
despotism  appears  to  be  limited  in  some  cases  by  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
formed  of  the  head  men  of  villages  or  tribes,  who  are  consulted  on  important 
affairs  by  calling  them  together  in  a  *'  palaver,"  or  native  parliament  Slavery 
is  everywhere  an  institution  of  native  growth,  not  introduced  from  abroad,  so 
that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  are 
the  slaves  of  the  other  hall  A  vigilant  blockade  of  the  coasts  by  British 
vessels  has  now  all  but  suppressed  the  export  of  slaves,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  native  slave  traffic  in  Uie  interior,  and  it  is  evident  that  slavery  will  not 
cease  till  the  Africans  can  be  raised  to  such  a  point  of  civilisation  that  Uiey 
will  abandon  this  traffic  of  themselves. 

THE  BARBARY  STATES. 

1.  PreviouB  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  great  Arab  immi- 
gration took  place,  the  Hamitic  people,  known  as  the  Berbers, 
probably  from  ^e  Greek  and  Roman  term  Barbaii,  occupied  the 
Bouthem  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  westward  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  them  the  countries  into  which  this  r^on  is 
now  divided  are  still  known  collectively  as  the  Barbary  States.^ 

2.  If  we  look  at  the  map  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  sharply 
defined  from  the  southern  region  is  the  mountainous  district  which 
occupies  the  western  half  of  the  coast-land  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  and  Cape  Bon,  which 
points  towards  Sicily,  to  Cape  Ghir  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
west  This  island-like  mass,  rising  between  the  sea  and  the  wastes 
of  the  desert  beyond,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Maghreb  or  **  the  west," 
and'  comprises  the  chief  portions  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  the 
French  possession  of  Algeria,  and  the  regency  of  Tunis. 

3.  This  highland  is  formed  in  the  west  by  the  Atlas  range,  which  extends 
in  a  curve  from  Cape  Deir,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  round  to  Cape 
Ghir  on  the  Atlantic    The  Atlas  attains  its  highest  points  in  Jebd  MUtnn 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Marocco 313,000  6,370,000 

Algeria  267,600  8.000.000 

TliniB 44,900  2,100,000 

TripoU,  with  Fexzan  and  Barka  .       399,000  1,010,000 
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(11,400  feet),  and  Jebd  Aycuhin  (12,000  feet),  and  descends  gradually  by 
terraces  to  plains  along  the  Atlantic  ooast-lan^  except  in  the  north,  where  a 
'branch  range  skirts  the  Mediterranean  coast,  ronning  out  to  close  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  form  the  steep  northern  £&ce  called  the  Hiff, 

Farther  east  in  Algeria  and  in  Tonis  the  highland  takes  the  form  of  a  broad 
high  plateau,  enclosed  between  mountain  ranges  on  the  seaward  and  inner 
sides.  The  land  rising  from  the  Mediterranean  up  over  the  coast  hills  to  the 
oater  bordering  range  is  called  the  TeU  country,  and  is  the  most  fertile  and 
valuable  part  of  those  two  states.  Beyond  the  maritime  ranges,  the  summits 
of  which  reach  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet,  monotonous  bare  table-lands,  at 
a  general  height  of  about  8800  feet  above  the  sea,  are  reached.  This  enclosed 
belt  extends  all  the  way  from  the  inner  side  of  the  Atlas  to  the  mountains  of 
Tunis  in  the  east,  and  is  dotted  over  with  a  long  series  of  brackish  lakes  or  salt 
marshes  called  ''sebkhas.*'  The  herds  in  this  region  are  watered  at  the  stag- 
nant pools,  which  remain  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  after  the  winter  rains ; 
and  these  are  called  Ohedir,  or  traitor,  by  the  Arabs,  since  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  their  supply. 

On  the  southern  ride  of  these  bare  plateaus  there  rises  another  bordering 
chain  of  heights,  extending  all  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  highland  from  Tunis 
to  Marooco,  where  it  forms  a  parallel  inner  range  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Atlas.  One  of  the  groups  of  this  range  is  that  of  the  Aures  mountains  in 
Eastern  Algeria,  which  has  the  highest  summit  in  this  region,  Mount  Shdiah 
(7670  feet).  IVom  the  summit  of  this  mountain  a  grand  panorama  opens  out 
over  the  wide  plateau,  with  its  glistening  *'sebkhas*'  on  the  north,  to  the 
summits  of  many  mountains  east  and  west,  and  down  southward  over  the 
pale-coloured  broken  declivities  of  the  mountains  to  the  distant  lowlands  of 
the  Sahara. 

4.  The  three  states  of  this  region  also  claim  as  within  their  limits  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Sahara  region,  which  lies  southward  behind  the 
mountains.  To  this  the  southern  border  range  descends  almost  abruptly. 
In  the  east,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  lie  the  depressed 
marshes  and  quicksands,  which  extend  inland  ftom  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes  for  a  distance  of  240  miles.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Shott 
Kdnr  ;  the  iarthestjinland  is  named  the  SivM  el  Mdghir,  and  its  deepest  point 
is  82  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  rocky  barrier,  only  about 
ten  miles  wide,  separates  this  chain  of  depressions  frY>m  the  Mediterranean,  and 
a  scheme  for  cutting  through  this  obstacle  and  allowing  the  sea- water  to  flow 
in  over  them  has  recently  been  considered  by  the  French  Government  Were 
this  done,  a  great  pond  about  as  extensive  as  Lake  Ontario  might  be  formed,  and 
the  evaporation  fit>m  its  sur£Eu:e  would  perhaps  tend  to  restore  fertility  to  the 
waste  lands  round  it,  but  it  would  be  too  shidlow  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. Farther  west,  the  region  of  the  Sahara  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  Algeria  and  liarocco  is  not  uniformly  desert,  and  lies  at  elevations  of  from 
600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  general  character  may  be  understood  from 
the  native  names  for  those  parts  of  it  which  present  corresponding  features  : — 
(1)  The  inhabited  portions  are  named  "fiafi ;"  these  are  oases  round  clusters 
of  wells,  to  which  all  living  things  are  drawn  for  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the 
hot  winds,  under  the  palms  or  fruit-trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  wherever 
there  is  water.  (2)  "  Kifar "  is  the  name  given  to  the  bare  plain-country, 
which,  when  moistened  by  the  winter  rains,  changes  its  bare  and  sandy  aspect 
for  a  time,  and  becomes  covered  with  spring  herbs ;  hither  the  nomadic  shep- 
herds, who  have  been  camped  round  the  oases  during  the  summer,  come  in 
spring  to  pasture  their  flocks.  (8)  "  Falat "  is  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
stretches  of  sterile  and  najied  country  covered  with  ridges  of  blown  sand  like 
solid  sea- waves.    AU  these  three  are  intermixed,  and  from  the  bordering  chain 

2b 
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of  mountains  on  iht  north  nnmberless  tonnenta  descend  tbroogh  »  oelvQi^  of 
deep  nvines  to  be  qnickly  dried  np  in  the  lowland. 

MAROCCO, 

5.  The  most  westerly  of  the  Barbary  States,  called  Maroeco,  or 
by  the  Arabs  Maghrdh^^-aha,  "the  far  west,"  reaches  from  the 
BiS  coast  of  the  Mediterraneaii  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Qibraltar,  southward  over  the  Atlas  range  to  the 
desert  beyond,  covering  an  area  somewhat  laiger  than  that  of 
Fnmce. 

It  has  thus  two  slopes,  the  one  north-westward  to  the  plains 
which  border  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  other 
south-eastward  to  the  desert  These  present  a  great  contrast  in 
landscape  and  in  climate.  The  winter  rains  of  the  norUiem  slope 
last  for  nearly  five  months  (October  to  February),  but  on  the  southern 
only  for  one.  The  Atlantic  coast  slopes  are  tlius  fertile  and  habit- 
able country,  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  barley  and  nullet, 
as  well  as  orchard  fruits  ;  the  southern  little  better  than  deaert,  in 
which  the  date-palm  is  the  main  support  of  life ;  while  between 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  bare  mountain  steppes^and  rocky  heights. 

On  its  northern  slope  the  Mulwya  flows  down  along  the  eastern  aide  <tf  the 
Atlas  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  jSefru,  Bu  R^jpreg,  Cm-d-Jtheot  and 
Tenn%  to  the  Atlantic  Fed  both  by  the  winter  rains  and  in  summer  bj  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Atlas  range^  most  of  these  streams  keep  up  a  oonskant 
flow,  giving  an  nnfiuling  supply  of  water  to  the  lowlands.  The  streams  of  the 
sonthem  slope^  on  the  other  hand,  are  torrents  which  gather  towards  the  great 
Wadi  Draa,  a  channel  longer  than  that  of  the  Bhine,  which  skirts  the  sonthern 
border  of  Marocco^  and  is  only  filled  with  water  after  the  winter  rains^  present- 
ing a  dry  bed  at  other  seasons. 

6.  People. — In  Marocoo  the  Berters  still  far  ootnomber  the  AfxAs,  though 
the  latter  have  taken  possession  of  the  most  fertile  maritime  region  of  the 
country  from  the  Strait  to  the  Tenaift  river.  The  Arabs  or  Jfoon^  descend- 
ants chiefly  of  those  who  overran  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  and  were  driven 
thence  in  the  fifteenth,  are  essentially  townsmen  and  traders ;  the  Berbers, 
occupying  four-fifths  of  the  land,  live  chiefly  in  tants,  or  tent  villages,  called 
Jhoars,  and  support  themselves  by  husbandry.  Their  language,  called  the 
Tamaahek  and  Shellah,  \a  spoken  all  across  North  AMca.  Sim  sinewy  forma 
and  sharply-cut  features,  black  fiery  eyes,  and  black  hair,  are  oharacteristic 
both  of  Arab  and  Berber.  Jews  form  a  large  and  important  section  of  the 
population ;  they  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  tnm 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  browbeaten 
and  despised.    There  are  also  a  small  number  of  Negroes  in  Marocco. 

7.  Government. — ^The  highest  ruling  class  in  Marocco  is  that  of  the  Ashraf 
(sing.  Sharif),  who  claim  descent  fh>m  Mohammed.  To  this  class  the  Emperor 
or  Sultan  of  Marocco  belongs,  and  he  is  widely  regarded  as  the  lawful  caliph 
or  spiritual  chief  of  Islam.  His  government,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  ahsolute 
and  despotic ;  but  fully  two-thirds  of  the  country  on  the  Atlas  range  and 
beyond  it  is  virtually  independent  of  his  authority  and  in  the  hands  of  Berber 
mountain  chiefs.    The  divisions  of  the  country  generally  recognised  are  those 
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of  Fet,  and  Mofncco  proper  on  the  north-western  slopes  of  Sw  between  the 
Atlas  and  the  Sahara  border  range  south  of  it,  and  the  district  of  the  Wadi 
Draa  in  the  Maroccan  Sahara. 

8.  Chief  Towns.— The  Snltan  keeps  conrt  alternately  at  the  cities  of 
Marocco,  Fe^  and  Meqninez.  The  city  of  Marocco  (60,000)  is  situated  on  the 
Tensift,  near  the  base  of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  is  surrounded  by  immense 
gardens  and  orchards.  It  is  walled  round  and  flanked  by  ruinous  turrets ; 
the  streets  leading  from  the  chief  gates  are  wide,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
are  narrow  and  filthy.  The  pride  of  the  city  is  the  Kutubia  or  mosque  of 
the  booksellers,  which  has  a  minaret  of  220  feet  in  height  Fez  is  a  laiiger 
city  in  the  north,  finely  placed  between  two  hills  on  a  small  tributary  of  tiie 
Sebu,  and  enclosed  by  a  turreted  wall.  Mequinez,  the  third  imp^ial  city, 
lies  farther  west.  The  most  important  outlets  of  the  country  are  Tangier, 
near  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  the  double  city  of  ItabcU- 
ScUeh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu-Be§pre&  once  the  resort  of  the  Corsairs,  who 
were  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbouring  seas ;  Axamor  or  Mazagan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Um-el-Rhea ;  and  Mogador,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Marocco. 

In  the  Maroccan  Sahara  the  centres  of  population  occur  in  the  wadies  or 
water  channels,  which  drain  the  southern  slope.  Most  imp6rtant  of  these  is 
the  town  of  Ahuaai^  in  the  oasis  of  Tafilet,  east  of  the  Upper  Draa. 

9.  Trade. — ^There  is  no  native  industry  in  Marocco  properly  so-called 
beyond  that  of  leather-making  all  over  the  country,  and  of  the  manu&cture  of 
the  red  caps  which  are  named  from  the  imperial  town  of  Fez.  An  active  traffic 
ifl  maintained  in  importing  Earoi>ean  goods,  such  as  cottons,  trinkets,  gunpowder 
and  arms,  g^ass,  sugar,  etc,  and  in  sending  these  by  caravans  into  tibe  interior 
of  Africa  by  way  of  the  Sahara.  These  caravans  form  great  movable  markets  : 
on  their  way  across  the  desert  they  take  loads  of  salt,  which,  with  the  other 
articles,  are  exchanged  in  the  Sudan  for  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  and 
slaves,  to  be  brought  to  Marocco. 

ALGERIA. 

10.  Though  far  superior  to  France  itself  in  extent,  the  territory 
of  Algeria,  extending  between  Marocco  and  Tunis,  and  over  the 
table-lands  into  the  Saharay  has  a  comparatively  small  extent  of 
ground  capable  of  supporting  a  close  population. 

11.  Climate. — ^Its  arable  and  cultivable  districts  are  almost  restricted  to  the 
Tell  country  or  the  Mediterranean  slope.  There  also  the  climate  is  uniform 
and  resembles  that  of  south  Italy  or  Spain,  four  seasons,  succeeding  each  other 
gently,  being  distinguishable.  JBut  in  the  Sahara  region  south  of  the  border 
range  the  vwiations  of  temperature  are  excessive,  and  the  summer  heat  very 
oppressive^ 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  beneficent  autumn  and  winter  rains 
begin,  and  the  whole  land  is  speedily  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
Then  also  the  streams  which  flow  northward  to  the  Mediterranean  fill  out  into 
torrents.  The  largest  of  these  by  far  is  the  SheUfft  which  springs  in  the  inner 
side  of  the  southern  mountain  range,  and  finds  its  way  across  the  plateaux  and 
between  the  northern  hiUs  to  the  Mediterranean. 

12.  Products. — ^The  vegetation  of  the  Tell  country  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  borders  of  Europe :  here,  as  there,  flourish 
the  oUve,  laurel,  orange,  and  citnm,  the  oak,  cedar,  and  pine,  tha  almond  and 
fig-tree,  myrtle,  aloe,  and  oleander,  and  the  valuable  cork-tree. 

Among  the  products  of  the  upland  region  of  Algeria  which  have  been  turned 
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to  useftU  account  are  the  *'  halfa  '*  and  esparto  grass,  which  are  now  laiigely 
used  in  England  for  paper-making ;  a  dwarf  palm  has  also  been  fonnd  to  \^ 
nseftil  in  the  mann&ctnre  of  a  sort  of  vegetable  hair  for  the  Paris  market. 
Wheat  and  durra,  and  potatoes  introduced  by  the  French,  are  now  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  vine  succeeds  admirably  on  the  mountain 
slopes  up  to  an  altitude  of  8000  feet 

Few  countries  are  richer  in  iron  than  Algeria :  its  productive  mine  of 
Mokta-el'Hadidf  near  Bona,  yields  about  400,000  tons  a  year.  Lead,  copper, 
zinc,  antimonv,  and  cinnabar,  are  also  widely  distributed. 

18.  People. — ^The  population  of  Algeria  is  a  much  less  numerous  one  than 
that  of  Marocco,  consisting  mainly  of  the  same  elements.  But  the  Berhen  or 
Kabyles,  as  they  are  named  here,  are  now  far  fewer  than  the  Araba,  and  have 
been  driven  back  almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  table-lands.  The  Kabyles 
are  of  settled  habits  and  good  agriculturists,  but  passionately  fond  of  tiieir 
native  land,  and  brave  in  warfare;  they  have  ever  remained  the  implacable  foes 
of  the  Arabs,  though  both  are  Mohammedans  in  religion.  The  Arabs  on  the 
other  hand  are  divided,  as  in  Marocco,  into  the  Moors,  who  dwell  in  towns, 
and  the  Bedouins,  who  lead  a  nomadic  pastoral  life,  and  whose  whole  nature 
seems  to  rebel  against  civilisation  and  sedentary  habits. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Europeans  now  introduced  into  the  countey,  about 
a  half  are  Fronch,  the  rest  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Anglo-Maltese,  with  a 
few  Germans ;  but  the  plan  of  colonising  the  country  witii  European  settlers 
has  not  prov^  successfdL 

14.  Qovemment  and  Chief  Towns. — Algeria  is  divided  into  three 
departments  corresponding  to  its  chief  towns,  of  Algiers  in  the  centre^  Gran  in 
the  west,  and  Constantino  in  the  east  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
civil  and  military  districts. 

Algiers,  the  seat  of  government,  is  magnificently  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  modem  or  European  town  is  built  with  broad  streets 
along  the  shore,  the  old  or  Arab  town  above  with  crooked  passages  and  hig^ 
bare  walled  houses,  with  narrow  gratings  for  windows.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
is  occupied  by  the  Kasbah,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Deys  of  Algiers.  Con- 
stantine,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Numidia,  named  after  the  Roman  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  lies  on  a  rocky  plateau  of  the  northern  border  range. 
The  harbours  of  Oran  and  Mostaganem  lie  west  of  Algiers,  tha<ie  of  Delias, 
PhUippeville,  La  CaUe,  and  Bona,  on  the  east  towards  the  Tunisian  coast 

Algiers  and  Oran,  as  well  as  Constantine  and  PhUippeville,  have  been 
united  by  railways. 

15.  Among  the  achievements  of  the  French  since  their  occupation  of 
Algeria  may  be  noted  the  draimng  of  a  large  marshy  lake  called  the  Hallula, 
not  far  tiom  the  city  of  Algiers,  by  which  34,000  acres  of  excellent  cotton - 
growing  land  have  been  recovered.  Extensive  plantations  of  eucalyptus,  or 
blue  gum,  have  also  contributed  much  to  the  amelioration  of  large  districts. 
Over  in  the  bare  central  plateau,  and  in  the  Sahara  region  also,  large  tracts 
have  been  reclaimed  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  from  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  obtained  for  irrigation,  though  the  water  of  some  of  them 
proves  to  be  saline  and  undrinkable. 

TUNIS. 

16.  The  most  easterly  and  smallest  of  the  three  states  of  the 
western  Berber  region  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  the  others  in  its 
physical  aspect,  or  in  the  elements  of  which  its  population  is  com- 
posed.    It  reaches  south  like  these,  over  the  highland  region  of  the 
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eastern  terminationB  of  the  Barbary  plateau,  into  the  northern 
Sahara,  bnt  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  northern 
coast-line,  and  its  shores  are  extended  by  the  golfis  of  Tunis,  Ham- 
mamet,  and  Gabes.  In  area  it  is  about  a  fourth  part  laiger  than 
Scotland,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  as  containing  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  and  as  corresponding  to  the  Africa  of  the  Romans. 

17.  ProductB  and  InduBtries.~Little  agricultare  is  carried  on  in  Tonis, 
though  many  parts  of  the  land  are  capable  of  tillage :  olive  groves  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  northern  or  more  hilly  districts ;  date  plantations  give  their 
name  to  the  "  Belad-el- Jerid,"  as  the  southern  lowlands  are  called.  Cattle 
are  reared  in  laige  nnmbers,  and  the  native  manufactures  of  silks,  **  buraous  " 
mantles,  red  caps,  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  pottery,  are  very  considerable. 

18.  People. — ^The  same  antipathy  as  in  Algeria,  between  the  Berbers  and 
the  Arabs,  prevails  also  in  Tunis.  The  Moors  or  town  Arabs  marry  solely 
among  themselves ;  the  Berbers  are  kept  apart,  and  are  here  sorely  oppressed ; 
the  Jews  of  Tunis  also  live  to  themselves.  Here  we  find  also  a  mixed  race, 
the  offspring  of  Turks  and  Moors,  called  Kuluglt 

19.  Government  and  Chief  Towns. — From  1596  onward  Tunis  has 
been  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey ;  but  by  Firman  of  October  1871  the 
Sultan  gave  up  his  ancient  right  of  tribute,  merely  reserving  to  himself  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  regency.  Since  1881,  however,  Tunis 
is  virtually  a  dependency  of  France,  who  marched  an  army  into  the  country 
on  the  ground  that  the  Bey  was  unable  to  restrain  the  plundering  propensities 
of  the  Krumirs  and  of  other  tribes  on  the  Algerian  borders.  The  "Bey*' 
rules  now  under  French  protection ;  his  principal  towns  are  held  by  French 
garrisons,  and  no  matter  of  importance  can  be  regulated  without  the  consent 
of  the  French  "resident" 

The  political  capital  \&  the  walled  city  of  Tunis^  which  lies  along  the 
shallow  islet  of  its  gul^  called  the  Bahira ;  its  narrow  streets  are  thronged 
with  varied  and  picturesque  crowds.  Through  its  port  of  Ooletta,  connected 
with  it  by  a  short  railway,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Marseilles 
and  Genoa  and  the  Levant  ports.  About  two  miles  north-west  is  the  Bardo, 
a  little  town  surrounding  the  palaces  of  the  Bey.  The  site  of  iietmous  Carthage 
is  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Tunis  on  Cape  Carthage. 

The  spiritual  capital  of  Tunis  is  the  city  of  Kairwan^  which  lies  about 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  the  political  capital  in  a  barren  plain.  This  is  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Islam,  and  formerly  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  was 
allowed  to  reside  within  its  walls. 

Besides  the  Goletta  of  Tunis,  the  chief  ports  are  Bizeria  on  the  north  coast, 
and  Sum,  Monastify  Mehedia,  and  Sfaxy  on  the  east,  the  last-named  being  the 
chief  town  and  outlet  of  the  south  of  the  country,  imited  by  telegraph  with  the 
capital. 

20.  Coral  is  found  abundantly  all  along  the  coast  of  Tunis,  and  the  tunny 
fish  is  captured  in  great  numbers  during  its  migrations  along  the  shores  in 
May  or  June  by  means  of  great  traps  composed  of  barriers  of  nets  called 
"  tonnaras." 


TRIPOLI. 


21.  The  country  of  Tripoli,  which  forms  a  vilayet  or  province 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  reaches  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts 

1  Tripolia,  the  *' three  cities,"  referring  to  the  ancient  Carthaginian  towns  of 
Babrata,  Oea,  and  Leptls  Magna,  along  the  Sifrta,  or  the  Oolfs  of  Gabes  and  Sldra. 
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between  Tunis  and  Egypt,  from  the  Qnlf  of  Gabes  roond  that  of 
Sidia,  to  the  plateau  of  Barca  in  the  east  Inland  it  extenda  aonUi- 
ward  into  the  desert  to  near  the  northern  tropic,  thus  occupying  a 
space  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Qreat  Britain. 

22.  Beliefl — ^Its  aaady  ooasts  are  g6neraU7  level  or  andiiUtiii&  but  the 
land  rises,  beyond  fertile  valleys,  to  a  range  called  the  Ghniian  and  the 
Jebel  es  Soda  or  Black  Mountains  (2800  feet),  behind  which  a  giwt  bare  and 
stony  waterless  plateau  or  "  hammada  "  extends  away  to  the  south.  Beyond 
the  hammada  the  land  descends  sgain  to  the  oasis  land  of  Feszan.  The 
eastern  region  of  Barca,  ancient  Cyrmaica^  projecting  into  the  Meditenaneaii, 
is  a  rocky  table-land  with  steep  slopes  to  the  sea. 

28.  Produota.— Excepting  on  the  outward  slopes  and  TsUeya  of  the 
mountains,  the  whole  land  partakes  of  the  diaracter  of  the  Sshan  in  dimate, 
and  in  its  landscape  of  bare  grey  desert,  and  cloudless  blue  sky :  the  fertile 
▼alleys^  supplied  with  water  by  periodically  flowing  streams  from  the  hills, 
yield  ^rsin  and  fruits,  tobacco^  cotton,  silk,  and  saffron,  in  aboadance^  and  the 
southern  ones  have  extensive  plantations  of  the  date-palm. 

24.  Inhahitanta  and  Government.— The  people  are  chiefly  Arab  tribes, 
with  remnants  of  BerherB  in  the  interior  and  dusky  TibhuM  in  the  south,  and 
are  Mohammedan  in  religion,  the  few  Twrka  holding  the  oifices  of  Gtovemment. 
llie  Govsmor  of  the  vilayet  resides  at  the  ci^ital  town  of  TripoU  on  the 
west ;  a  subordinate  governor  rales  the  great  southern  province  of  Fezsan  from 
the  oasis  dty  of  Mv/nuk,  Since  1879  the  eastern  rsgion  forms  a  detached 
province,  named  firom  its  chief  town  of  BenghoMt  and  is  directly  dependent 
upon  Gonstantinople.    Formerly  it  was  placed  under  the  Ooveraor  of  Tripoli. 

25.  Chief  Towns  and  Trade. — Tripoli^  the  capital,  standing  on  a  low 
rocky  tongue  of  land  on  the  coast  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  is  the 
great  mart  of  trade  in  the  products  of  the  Budsn  brought  hitiier  by  the  main 
caravan  route  across  the  desert  Itom  Bomu,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the 
intoior  with  Bnropean  goods.  The  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  ii  the  most  im- 
portant of  alL  The  direct  route  to  the  Sudan  from  Tripoli  leads  south 
across  the  Ohurian  lulls,  snd  over  the  hammada  beyond,  down  into  the  cluster 
of  garden-like  oases  of  Fessan.  Mwrxuk,  in  one  of  these,  is  inhabited  mainly 
by  traders.  Another  important  route  is  that  which  leads  to  the  trading  town 
of  Okadamei  on  the  border  of  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Benghaad^  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  plateau  land  of  Barca,  is  the  second  port  of  the  provinoe,  and 
is  the  outlet  of  an  important  caravan  route  to  Wadai  in  the  Sudan. 

SAHARA.' 
1.  All  the  immense  region  of  northern  Africa  between  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  Atlantic  is  characterised  generally  by  deficiency  of 
rainfall,  and  consequently  by  deficiency  of  vegetation ;  and  we 
know  it  by  the  Arabic  word  Sdra  or  Zahrah,  meaning  *' desert," 
modified  into  the  form  Sahara.  This  desert  belt  of  the  continent 
reaches  southward  from  the  inner  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Barbery 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Tripoli  for  an  ayerage 
distance  of  1800  miles,  to  where  its  sands  give  place  gradually  to 

1  Or  PtnUxpotiit  from  the  "five  cities  "  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice  (now  BenghaziX 
Barca,  Tauchin,  Cyiene,  and  ApoUonia,  founded  by  Greek  colonists. 

s  Area  8,550,000  sqoare  mllee.  Population  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000.  Of  this 
total,  1,164,000  sq.  m.  with  2,000,000  inhabitants,  are  included  in  Barbaiy. 
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pastoral  grwssy  country,  and  then  to  the  fertile  and  well-watef«d 
landB  of  the  Sudan.  The  desert  region  thus  embraces  a  vast  area, 
which  may  be  compared  to  twelve  times  that  of  France. 

2.  Physical  Featnree. — Sand  heaps  or  "dunes  "  are  so  universal  on  the 
northem  borders  of  the  Sahara  that  till  recently  the  whole  region  was  generally 
pictured  as  a  huge  sea  of  sand.  These  dunes  form  a  great  belt  of  more  than 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  from  200  to  SOO  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Syrtes  away  to  the  Senegal  river  and  the  Atlantic  coast  Now  that 
Boropean  travellers  have  passed  this  great  northem  barrier,  the  interior  of  the 
desert  is  foimd  to  have  a  very  diversified  surface,  and  to  consiBt  in  great  part 
of  table-lands,  which  are  called  "  hammada  *'  whdre  they  are  strewn  with  sharp 
stones,  and  "  serir  '*  where  they  are  covered  with  small  pebbles.  In  contrast 
to  these  are  low-lying  plains  or  depressions  between  the  plateaus,  generally 
termed  "  hofra  "  or  "  juf,"  but  the  only  true  depressions  breath  the  sea-level 
yet  known  in  North  Africa  are  those  of  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the 
plateau  in  Turns,  and  some  spots  of  small  extent  in  the  Libyan  Desert 

An  important  feature  of  tibe  Sahara  ii  that  of  its  "oases,"  ^  or  green  habit- 
able spots  formed  wherever  water  is  present,  even  if  it  be  brackish  or  saline. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  aridity  of  the  Sahara  is  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  of 
its  soil,  but  simply  to  the  deficiency  of  moisture  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
area.  The  oases  are  found  either  at  the  termination  of  the  periodically  filled 
water  channels  which  descend  from  the  higher  grounds,  as  along  the  inner 
base  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary,  or  in  the  centres  of  the  depressions,  where 
the  scanty  moisture  supply  filters  down  to  the  lowest  central  point  of  the 
badn,  as  in  the  oases  of  tiie  Libyan  Desert . 

3.  Within  the  enormous  area  of  the  Sahara  there  is  no  permanently 
flowing  stream.  Among  its  greater  water  channels  or  "wadys"  are  the 
Draa,  which  turns  along  the  southern  border  of  Karocoo  fix)m  the  inner 
mountain  ranges  to  the  Atlantic.  Two  of  the  most  extensive  channels  formed 
by  the  agency  of  water  within  the  Sahara  are  those  called  the  Igharghar  and 
Wadjf  Mia,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  plateaus  between  23°  and  24°  N., 
and  which  extend  directly  northward  for  760  miles,  to  terminate  in  the  chain 
of  salt-marshes  south  of  Tunis.  In  many  cases,  though  these  deeply  furrowed 
channels  appear  dry,  water  ii  obtainable  by  digging  down  into  them,  showing 
that  it  filtors  along  under  groimd.  Dry  lake  beds,  called  "  sebkhas,"  are  alw 
characteristic  of  the  Sahara ;  sometimes  the  dried  mud  within  them  has  con- 
tracted into  regular  hexagonal  figures ;  at  others  they  show  a  clear  sheet  of 
salt 

4.  Climate. — ^The  Sahara  falls  within  the  line  marking  an  average  annual 
temperature  of  over  80^  but  the  great  feature  of  its  climate^  as  of  dl  bare 
desert  countries,  is  that  of  the  excessive  difference  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night  In  tiie  intense  heat  of  mid-day  the  sand  and  rock  surface  has  been 
found  to  rise  to  a  temperature  of  nearly  200**  F.,  but  the  absence  of  moisture 
in  the  air  favours  rapid  radiation  fh>m  the  bare  surface,  so  that  at  night  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  marks  below  the  freezing  point 

The  northem  border  is  sprinkled  by  winter  showers  in  some  parts  of  the 
highlands  between  October  and  March,  but  in  the  lowlands  rain  is  all  but  un- 
known, and  twenty  years  may  pass  without  a  drop  falling.  The  tropical 
showers,  drawn  in  firom  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  water 
the  Sudan  so  abundantly,  reach  into  the  Sahara  region  only  in  tiie  months  of 
August  and  September,  as  far  as  some  of  the  central  hilly  regions.  We  have 
alrudy  notiosd  that  the  north-east  is  the  prevailing  dry  wind  of  the  Sahara. 

1  Probably  firom  the  Coptic  naM,  meaning  "inhabited  place.** 
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Hot  winds  blowing  outward  seem  to  make  a  tour  of  the  northern  pait  of  tb« 
continent  during  tibe  year,  occnrring  as  the  iTAoiiutii,  or  fifty  days  (April  till 
June),  in  Egypt ;  as  the  Siroeco  of  Algeria  and  sontii  Italy  (in  July) ;  as  the 
Shume  of  Marocco  (in  Angnst  and  September) ;  and  as  the  SarmaUatL,  charged 
with  dust,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Guinea  coasts  (in  December,  January,  and 
February). 

5.  Products. — ^The  tree  of  the  desert  region  is  the  date-palm,  which  finds 
a  favourite  habitat  in  its  arid  soil  and  dry  dimate,  and  which  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara :  rice,  maize,  and  barley  are  grown  in 
some  of  the  oases,  where  a  few  acacias  and  ferns  appear.  A  thorny  eveigreen 
shrub  serves  as  fodder  for  the  camels  in  passing  through  some  of  the  dreary 
rsgions  between.  A  few  gazelles  and  antelopes,  hares  and  foxes,  the  ostrich, 
vulture,  and  raven,  are  almost  the  only  animals  of  the  desert.  Salt  is  the  great 
mineral  product  of  the  Sahara ;  in  some  districts,  such  as  that  of  Taodeni,  mid- 
way between  Timbuktu  and  Marocco,  and  in  Bilma,  on  the  route  from  Bornu 
to  Tripoli,  it  is  regularly  mined. 

6.  People.— The  thinly-scattered  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  fall  into  three 
main  divisions — (1)  The  Moorish  (Arab)  and  Berber  tribes  of  the  western 
region,  chiefly  nomadic  herdsmen  and  robbers,  though  settled  under  soltaas  in 
some  parts  of  the  south-west ;  (2)  the  Tuareg  of  the  central  Sahara^  a  Berber 
people,  tall  and  handsome,  the  horse-guards  of  the  caravans  in  their  passage 
across  the  desert,  wearing  a  shawl,  called  the  "  litham,"  wound  round  face  and 
head  as  a  protection  against  the  blown  sands  of  the  desert ;  (S)  the  Tibbtts,  a 
pastoral  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  portion  of  the  desert,  beUeved  to  be 
nearly  allied  in  race  to  the  negroes  of  the  south. 

7.  Among  the  many  more  or  less  definitely  known  countries  and  kingdoms 
within  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  are  those  of  Tiris  on  the  Atlantic  margin, 
a  desert  country  held  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Uled  Delim :  AdereTf  south- 
east of  it,  where  the  Yaya-ben-Othman  Moors  are  dominant ;  this  is  a  hilly 
country,  possessing  considerable  herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  great 
mines  of  rock-salt  near  its  chief  town  of  Skinffeti;  the  countries  of  the  Asgar 
and  Ahaggar  Ttiaregs,  in  the  plateaus  which  rise  beyond  the  sand-belt  south 
of  the  Algerian  Sahara ;  the  oasis  land  of  Tidikdt^  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Tuareg  region,  where  from  800  to  400  little  oasis-states  form  an  independent 
confederation  of  republics ;  the  hilly  kingdom  of  Air  or  Asben,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Sahara  in  the  Tuareg  division,  ruled  over  by  a  sultan,  who  resides  at 
Agades ;  and  the  Tibbu  sultanate,  which  occupies  the  mountainous  country 
of  Tu  or  TibesU,  towards  the  east  of  the  Sahara,  with  the  capital  town  of 
Bardai,  This  last  kingdom  is  occupied  by  the  Reshade  tribe  of  the  Tibbus, 
a  fierce,  treacherous  people,  fanatical  in  their  adherence  to  Mohammedanism. 
Here  in  Tibesti  occurs  the  highest  known  point  of  all  the  Sahara  region,  the 
broad-backed  Mount  Tarso,  from  which  the  peak  of  Tusidde  rises  to  an  esti- 
mated height  of  7900  feet  From  the  slopes  of  these  mountains,  valleys  aod 
torrent-beds  filled  with  bright  green  acacias  reach  down  on  all  sides  to  the 
surrounding  desert;  here  also  the  date-palm  is  the  chief  resource  of  the 
inhabitants. 

8.  Trade. — ^The  great  caravan  routes  and  lines  of  communication  across 
the  Sahara  take  generally  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  the  fertile  countries 
of  the  Sudan  on  the  south  to  the  nearest  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  tb^ 
west  an  important  route  unites  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger  with  Tafilet  in  southeni 
Marocco.  Several  routes  ft^m  Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  centre  in  the  busy 
markets  of  the  oasis  land  of  Tidikelt,  and  pass  thence  also  to  Timbuktu ;  slang 
this  line  two  great  caravans  are  despatched  every  year  to  the  south.  Farther 
east  lies  the  route  from  Ghat  on  the  east  of  the  Tuareg  plateau,  through  Asben 
to  Sokoto  in  the  Sudan ;  and  still  farther  east  the  greatest  thoroughfSue  o( 
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the  Saha^^  the  track  which  leads  from  Tripoli,  through  Mnnnk  in  Fezzan,  by 
the  salt-minee  of  Bilma  to  the  conntries  round  Lake  Chad. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sahara  consists  mainly  in  the  transport  of  ostrich 
feathers,  slaves,  gold  dust,  and  ivory  from  the  Sudan  northward  to  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  the  conveyance  thence  back  across  the  desert, 
of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  cottons,  cutlery,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  negro  countries  in  the  south.  It  is  estimated  that  ^tdly  10,000 
slaves  pass  northward  by  the  Murzuk  route  from  Bomu  every  year,  and  this 
traffic  has  continued  so  long^  and  la  accompanied  by  such  hardships,  that  the 
route  might  be  followed  with  no  other  guide  than  the  bleached  skeletons  of 
those  who  have  fallen  during  the  terrible  march.  The  salt  of  the  Sahara  beds 
also  gives  rise  to  considerable  independent  traffic  From  Bilma,  for  example, 
the  salt-blocks  are  carried  by  camel  caravans,  sometimes  of  1000  animals,  to 
the  Sudan,  to  be  exchanged  there  for  grain. 

EQYPT.i 

1.  From  its  ancient  limits  in  the  Delta  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Nile,  crowded  with  monuments  of  art  in  long  past  ages, 
,  the  territory  of  Egypt  had  been  enormously  extended  in  recent 
years,  till  its  ruler,  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  had 
become  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  all  Africa.  But  the  empire 
which  Mehemed  Ali  founded,  and  which  his  successor  Ismail  main- 
tained and  even  extended  exists  no  longer.  Not  having  been  based 
upon  a  natural  development  of  power,  nor  administered  in  a  way 
to  conciliate  the  conquered  peoples,  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the  first  rude 
shock.  A  religious  fanatic,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Mahdi  or 
^  Messiah  "  found  willing  followers  in  the  suffering  people  to  whom 
he  appealed,  and  rendered  the  continued  occupation  of  the  country 
by  Egypt  impossible.  An  attempt  to  relieve  the  Egyptian  garri- 
sons was  abandoned  after  General  Gbrdon  had  fallen  at  Khartum, 
and  after  much  fruitless  bloodshed  the  provinces  hitherto  known 
as  the  Egyptian  Sudan  are  to  be  left  to  native  rule.  Only  the 
ports  along  the  Bed  Sea  are  to  be  maintained,  as  a  check  upon  the 
slave-trade  with  Arabia. 

2.  Egypt  proper  consists  of  the  narrow  green  strip  of  Nile  banks  and  of 
its  wontkously  fertile  delta,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  the  arid  plateaus  and 
mountains  of  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts. 

8.  Climate. — The  excessive  heat  and  drought  of  the  Sahara  prevail  in 
Lower  I^Tpt.  Though  the  coast  of  the  Nile  delta  receives  a  few  winter 
showers,  there  is  only  an  average  of  thirteen  rainy  days  in  the  year  at  Cairo 
in  the  apex  of  the  delta ;  and  a  little  &rther  south  rain  becomes  almost 
unknown,  though  heavy  dews  partly  supply  its  deficiency,  and  the  great  heat 
of  summer  is  tempered  by  northerly  winds  which  then  blow  up  the  Nile  valley. 

4.  Products. — ^The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt'  in  the  delta  and  along 

Area  in  sq.  miles.       Pop. 

1  Egypt  proper,  with  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts  .    804,000         6,800,000. 

9  The  cultivable  land  of  EAjpt  proper  amounts  to  about  11,800  square  miles  in  all. 
Of  this  6000  square  miles  are  in  the  delta,  6200  square  miles  along  tne  river  banks  as 
far  as  the  First  Cataract,  and  round  the  lake  of  Faynm. 
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the  banka  of  the  Nile  tepreaents  only  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  area  of 
this  diyiaion,  and  is  dependent  for  its  fertility  on  the  inundations  of  the  xiTer 
alone.  FUr  and  wide  orer  the  level  delta  In  harvest  time,  there  wave  fields  of 
wheat  and  rioe^  sogar-cane,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Other  ptfta  are  rich  pastofe- 
lands,  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Trees  have  now 
been  planted  along  the  roads,  and  are  In  some  parts  srt  in  thick  plantationi. 
Above  the  delta  the  most  productive  district  of  Lower  Ugypt  is  that  of  Faynm, 
lying  west  of  the  river  vaOey  ronnd  a  lake  called  the  Birket  el  Kenm 
(ancieflt  Lake  Moeris),  which  is  fed  by  a  canal  from  the  river.  Here,  besides 
grain  and  forests,  there  are  large  plantations  of  roses  cultivated  for  flte  vain- 
able  <*  attar."  Beyond  the  river  valley,  in  the  deserts,  groves  of  date-palms 
hers  and  there  are  the  ornaments  of  the  landscape. 

6.  People. — ^The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Lower  ^gypt  are  known  as 
FtUahin  or  **  plonkers,"  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  E^gyptians  and 
of  the  Arab  invaders  of  the  land.  Portions  of  the  EJgyptians  as  well  as  of  their 
conquerors,  however,  remain  nnmixed.  The  former  are  the  CoptB,  the  darks  of 
Sgypt,  who  profess  Christianity ;  the  pnre  Arabs  are  represented  mainly  by  the 
Bedouins,  bat  some  of  these  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  life  for  a  settled  one 
in  houses.  The  Arabs  are  mainly  employed  in  escorting  trading  caravans,  and 
as  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep»  and  camels.  The  Nile  valley  above  the  fint 
cataract  is  inhabited  by  Ntiba  or  Barabm^  and  the  desert  to  the  east  of  it  is  ' 
held  by  the  Ababde,  a  bnnch  of  the  SUharin,  Jews  are  held  in  great  contempt 
in  ISgypt  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  Oyptiu  also  have  diminished  in  numben, 
and  are  now  only  met  with  at  fairs  and  markets  as  ooigurers  or  fortone-teUcrs. 
The  Ewrcjpmna  in  Lower  Eigypt,  who  are  natives  principally  of  Greece,  Italy, 
France^  &gland,  and  Germany,  nearly  monopolise  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

6.  Gk>Teni]iient.^-The  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  ruling  dynasty  and 
his  successors  was  the  Turkish  one  of  ■'Vali  "  or  Viceroy,  but  the  late  ralor 
contrived  to  restrict  very  considerably  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey.  In 
1866  he  obtained  the  Persian  title  of  KhedU)  or  "lUng"  of  I^t ;  and  in 
1873  the  right  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  of  maintaining 
an  army ;  so  that  he  was  practically  an  absolute  sovereign.  An  annual  tribute 
of  £720,000  is  paid  to  the  Porte.  The  administration  of  Bgypt  is  oairied 
on  at  present  (1884)  under  the  advice  of  the  English  Government. 

7.  Divisiona  and  Chief  Towna. — Egypt  proper^  which  extends  up  the 
course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  first  cataract  at  Assuan  (24*  N.),  is  divided 
into  the  three  districts  called  •<  ICasr  el  Bahri  "  or  Lower  E^t,  "  El  Wustani  " 
or  Middle  Egypt,  and  "  El  SaSid  "  or  Upper  Egypt  Of  late  years  a  portion  of 
Nubia,  up  to  the  second  cataract  at  Wadi  Halfe  (22°  N.},  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  it 

Cairo^  (827,000),  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  greatest  city  fai  aU  Africa, 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  way  above  the  apex  of  the  delta, 
and  is  about  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
commanded  by  a  citadeL  It  forma  a  sea  of  houses,  with  narrow  crooked 
streets,  over  which  the  slim  tapering  minarets  and  cupolas  of  the  hundreds  of 
mosques  rise  like  a  forest  A  crowd  of  people  of  all  nations  moves  through  its 
streets  and  bazaars  in  chaotic  confusion  and  with  continual  din.  Railways 
lead  to  Alexandria  (166,000),  the  great  seaport  and  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  Egypt)  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  foxmded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  RoieUa  on  the  western  and  to  Damietta  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Tania  and  Zdgaziff,  the  latter  on  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  which  con- 
nects the  Nile  with  Ismailia,  and  on  the  site  of  ancient  Bubastos,  are  also 

•   - -- -  -    - 

1  Properly  Misr  a  KaJUruh,  tbe  "  victorious  ; "  founded  069. 
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importaDt  towns  of  the  delta.  Tel  el  Kdiir^  tbe  site  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
▼ictory,  lies  not  far  from  the  town  named  last. 

A  railway  also  leads  across  the  northern  comer  of  the  Arabian  desert  to 
the  ancient  port  of  Suex^  at  the  head  of  the  chief  northern  golf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  this  was  foniierly  a  main  link  in  the  great  overland  ronte  ftom  Eorope  to 
India.  In  1869,  howereri  the  great  enterprise  of  the  cutting  of  the  Sues 
ship-canal  fhmi  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea  was  completed,  and  now 
about  S500  great  ships  pass  through  this  channel  every  year.  Port  Said,  a 
flourishing  modem  town,  stands  where  the  breakwaters  guard  the  Mediterranean 
entrance  to  the  canaL  Midway  it  passes  Irnnailia,  also  a  new  town,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Canal  Company ;  and  after  the  wider  expanse  of  prater  which 
fills  the  basin  of  the  former  *'  bitter  lakes  "  has  been  crossed,  it  opens  into  the 
Bed  Sea  at  Suez,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Port  SaYd. 

Going  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo  the  first  objects  that  attract  attention  are 
the  great  pymmids  of  Gizeh  and  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  From  Seni  Su^, 
the  first  town  of  Importance  above  Cairo,  a  branch  railway  leads  west  to 
Medinet  el  Fctyum,  in  the  fertile  basin  whidi  surrounds  the  ancient  Moeris 
lake.  At  Siut,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Nile  railroad  is 
reached ;  and  from  Keneh,  still  higher  up,  a  route,  four  days'  journey  long, 
leads  eastward  across  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  small  port  of  Kosseir  on  the 
Bed  Sea.  Not  far  beyond  Keneh,  near  the  villages  of  Eamak  and  Luzor,  lie 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  Tha)e8,  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper  £!gypt.  At 
AMuan,  near  the  northern  tropical  line,  the  fint  catatScts  of  the  Nile  in 
ascending  aro  formed  between  granite  hills.  These  ara  passed  with  difficulty 
in  the  season'  of  low-water.  Korosko  \b  the  principal  place  in  Lower  Nubia, 
and  at  the  second  cataract  of  Wadi  Hal/a  (22*  N.)  the  firee  navigation  of  the 
river  upward  is  ended. 

In  the  Libyan  Desert  lie  the  oases  of  Ehargeh,  Dakhel,  Farafrah,  and  Siwah. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  1^  Sea  are  Svakin  and  Masaaua, 
the  former  in  the  Bisharin  country,  through  which  a  caravan  road  leads  to 
Berber  on  the  Nile,  the  latter  opposite  the  Dahlak  group  of  Islands,  famous 
for  their  pearl-fisheries.  Massaua  has  it  various  timss  been  made  the  starting 
point  of  hostile  expeditions  against  Abyssinia.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  that 
country  to  the  sea,  fh)m  which  caravans  arrive  at  it  twice  in  the  year.  Its 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Banyans  or  Indian  merehants.  It  has  quite  recently 
been  occupied  by  the  Italians,  who  have  likewise  established  themselves  at 
Assdb  Bay,  farther  to  the  south  and  elsewhere,  whilst  the  French  have 
appropriated  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of  Tajunrah, 

Egypt  also  claims  the  whole  of  the  A/ar,  or  Danakil  country,  between 
the  Abyssinian  highlands  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  in  1873  the  town  of  Ber- 
berah,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  was  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Khediv.  This  is  by  feur  the  most  important  market  and  outlet  of  the 
Somali  country,  and  holds  a  great  annual  fair,  visited  by  upwards  of  20,000 
people  fh>m  idl  parts  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  from  India.  In 
1876  the  harbour  of  Zeila,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Tiy'urrah,  the 
farthest  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  was  made  over  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment by  the  Porte,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the  troops  of  the  Khediv 
marohed  inland  thence,  and  occupied  Harar,  which  previously  formed  a  little 
kingdom  by  itself  under  an  Amir.  Harar  is  essentially  a  commerolal  town, 
exporting  slaves  who  have  been  gathered  to  this  point  fh)m  the  surrounding  hUl 
countries  of  southern  Abyssinia,  besides  ivory,  coffee,  tobacco,  woven  cloths,  and 
mules,  by  caravans  which  leave  every  year  for  the  great  fiiir  at  Berberah. 

The  peninsula  of  Sinai,  as  well  as  a  maritime  district  in  Arabia — the  old 
Land  of  Midian — ^likewise  form  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions. 
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NUBIA  AND  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

1.  Extent. — The  region  under  consideration,  and  which  formed 
up  till  now  the  '*  Egyptian  Sudan/'  extends  from  the  cataracts  of 
Wadi  Haifa  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
western  border  of  Dar  Fur.  The  length  is  thus  1400  miles,  its 
width  1100,  and  although  its  area  is  computed  at  700,000  square 
miles,  its  population  does  not  .probably  exceed  six  million  souk. 

2.  Physical  Features.— Witiiin  the  area  thus  sketched  oat  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  divisions.  (1)  The  northern  or  deeert  r^on  of  Niibia»  which 
reaches  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Atbara  confluence,  and  within  which  lie  the 
arid  desert  through  which  the  caravans  pass  on  their  way  from  Korooko  to 
Abn  Hammed,  as  well  as  the  northern  part  of  the  Baynda  steppe.  Here 
cultivation  is  only  possible  within  reach  of  the  fertilising  floods  of  the  great 
river.  (2)  The  region  of  grassy  steppes  and  savannahs,  which  improves  as 
we  proceed  to  the  south.  This  region,  with  its  wide  park-like  plains  and 
detached  hills  of  granite  or  eruptive  rocks,  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile  up  to  Lado^  and  embraces  likewise  Kordofan  and  Dar  Fur. 
(3)  A  forest  region  spreading  over  the  hills,  which  almost  encircle  the  vast 
plains  just  referred  to. 

8.  Climate. — These  divisions  naturally  correspond  to  the  climates  which 
have  given  them  their  varying  landscapes.  The  dry  region  lies  beyond  the 
northern  range  of  tropical  rains,  and  in  proportion  as  these  rains  become  of 
longer  and  longer  duration,  so  does  the  landscape  gradually  change  again  from 
brown  sunburnt  steppes  to  rich  evergreen  tropical  vegetation.  At  Khartum 
it  only  rains  between  July  and  September,  but  at  Lado  on  the  upper  Nile 
rain  falls  every  month  except  January  and  February. 

4.  Products.— About  the  latitude  of  Khartum  the  date  palm  ceases  and 
its  place  is  taken  by  the  deleb  palm  and  the  gigantic  baobab,  while  farther 
away  from  the  river  acacias  are  the  commonest  trees.  Higher  up  still  the 
river  banks  become  clothed  with  dense  walls  of  reeds,  and  floating  islands  of 
matted  "  sod  "  obstruct  the  navigation.  Durra  {sorghum)  and  dokhn  {pemcU- 
laria)  are  the  chief  cereals ;  ground-nuts,  cotton,  indigo,  sesamum,  and  various 
gums  are  among  the  most  valuable  products.  Here  crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
abound  in  the  rivers,  rhinoceroses  in  the  jungle,  the  giraffe  and  the  elephant 
in  the  park-like  lands — ^the  last  giving  the  ivory  which  is  now  the  great  object 
of  all  traders  in  this  region. 

6.  People. — ^The  population  is  made  up  of  the  most  varied  elements. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile,  up  to  Dabbeh,  is  occupied  by  the  Barabra  or  Nuba^ 
who,  although  of  swarthy  complexion,  are  not  negroes.  The  deserts  and 
steppes  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  home  of  the  Hamitic  Bitharin  or  Bt^a, 
who  stride  across  the  plain  with  erect  and  graceful  figures,  armed  with  spear 
and  buckler,  or  are  mounted  on  trotting  dromedaries.  Farther  south  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Nile  the  country  is  roamed  over  by  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs, 
who  claim  pure  descent,  but  are  evidently  of  very  impure  blood.  Mixed  up 
with  them  are  numerous  remnants  of  so-called  negroes,  among  whom  the  once 
important  Funj^  about  Senaar,  and  the  Fur  of  Dar  Fur,  are  the  most  pro- 
minent. Immediately  south  of  the  tenth  parallel  along  the  Nile  banks,  we 
come  upon  the  fierce  and  jet-black  tribe  of  the  Shilluks,  and  beyond  them  live 
other  negro  tribes,  among  whom  the  Nuers,  the  Dinkas,  the  Bari,  the  Bongo 
and  cannibal  Niam  Niam,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  NUe  basin,  are 
the  most  prominent. 
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DivisionB  and  Towns. — The  principal  town  of  Nnbia  is  New  Dongola 
(19**  N.)  Beyond  Dabbeh,  where  the  chief  cararan  route  to  Dar  Fur  leaves 
the  Nile,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Shaikieh,  where  the  rains  of  Napata 
still  bear  witness  to  the  bygone  power  of  the  Nobatae,  now  represented  by 
the  wandering  Bisharin.  The  town  of  Berber,  on  the  right  bank,  not  far 
below  the  oonflnence  of  the  Atbara,  is  a  collection  of  mad-hnts  surrounded 
by  tall  acacias  and  palms,  and  is  the  starting  point  of  a  frequented  caravan- 
route  which  leads  across  the  Etbai  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  port*  of  Suakin. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  AferoU,  and  the  important  town  of  Shendi,  we  reach 
at  length  Khartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  by  far  the 
largest  town  of  all  this  region,  and  the  great  centre  of  traffic,  as  it  is  the  con- 
▼ei^ging  point  of  many  river  and  caravan  routes.  Ascending  the  Blue  Nile 
we  reach  the  town  of  Senaar,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Fu^j,  and  formerly 
a  great  and  populous  place.  Its  vicinity  is  called  the  "granary  of  the 
Sudan,"  and  sends  down  great  supplies  of  com  to  Khartum.  Higher  up 
BtHl,  on  the  same  river,  is  Fazokl,  and  beyond  it  we  enter  the  coxmtry  of  the 
Beriat,  who  appear  to  be  true  negroes. 

To  the  east  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Upper  Atbara,  and  already  within  the  hills 
of  Abyssinia,  lies  the  district  of  Oalabai,  and  lower  down  on  the  same  river 
we  come  to  the  fertile  country  of  Takd,  with  the  mud-walled  town  of  Kassala, 
on  the  Khor-el-Gash,  a  periodically-flowing  tributary  of  the  Atbara,  for  its 
capital.  Farther  east  still  in  the  mountain  region  which  extends  northward 
from  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  the 
countries  of  Bogos  (Keren),  Mensa,  Takue,  and  Marea,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  recovered  by  Abyssinia,  from  which  they  were  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Kordofan,  on  the  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  was  conquered  by  Mehemed 
All  in  1821,  but  the  Mahdi  is  now  virtually  its  "Emir."  This  country 
presents  generally  the  aspect  of  wide  undulating  plains  covered  with  high 
brown  grass,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  mimosas  and  solitary  baobabs. 
Water  is  so  scarce  at  most  seasons  that  it  has  to  be  stored  carefully  in 
reservoirs,  and  the  herds  must  be  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells. 
The  town  of  El  Obeidh,  its  capital,  built  of  circular  houses  of  roughly 
kneaded  mud-bricks,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain.  Beyond  Kordofan  west- 
ward we  approach  Dar  Fur,  an  extensive  country  spreading  out  round  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  Marrah  mountains ;  this  region  was  conquered  for 
lEgjpt  in  1875,  its  former  Arab  Sultan  being  sUdn  in  the  campaign.  From 
the  central  mountains,  numerous  channels  of  periodically  filled  -streams 
radiate  outward,  but  the  country  is  generally  nnfruitfktl  and  diy.  In  the  rainy 
season,  which  lasts  from  June  till  September,  however,  it  becomes  clothed  with 
the  richest  pasture.  Its  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  congregate  in  the  more 
favoured  central  mountain  region,  are  African  negroes,  and  Arabs  who  form 
the  dominant  race,  and  who  are  the  actual  holders  of  the  land.  All  are 
Mohammedans.  Fasher,  the  capital  town  on  the  lake  of  Tendelti,  lies  on  the 
north-east  slope  of  the  Marrah  mountains. 

Passing  up  the  Nile  valley  beyond  Khartum  we  reach  Denab  or  Fashoda, 
the  old  capital  of  the  warlike  Shilluk,  until  recently  held  by  an  Egyptian 
garrison.  Beyond  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat,  and  to  the  shallow 
lake  through  which  the  Bahr-el-Ohazal  finds  an  outlet  into  the  main  stream 
of  the  Nile,  thenceforth  called  Bahr-el-JebeL  We  are  now  fairly  within  the 
countries  of  the  negroes,  dotted  over  with  "  Zeribas  "  or  stockades,  at  which 
the  tusks,  the  gums,  and  other  products  of  the  land  are  collected,  and  which 
in  a  time  not  very  remote  were  the  headquarters  of  merciless  bands  of  men- 
stealers.  This  vast  region  is  at  present  divided  into  two  "  Provinces,"  viz. 
the  "  Equatorial  Province  in  the  east,"  and  that  of  the  Bahr-el-Ohazal,  which 
stretches  far  to  the  west  into  Dar  Fertit,  the  country  of  the  Krej.     Lado,  on 
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th«  Upper  Nile  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  farmer.  It  has  taken  the 
place  of  O<mdokoro,  a  little  higher  up  on  the  river,  but  abandoned  from  its 
nnhealthiness.  Not  far  fh>m  tbis,  where  the  Nile  leaves  the  hilly  region  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  but  a  steamer  has  been 
carried  pest  these,  and  now  navigates  the  reMhes  of  the  upper  river  and  the 
Albert  Nyana.  Far  to  the  south-west,  on  the  Welle  or  Makua,  axe  the 
countries  of  the  cannibal  Niam  Niam  or  Zandeh,  and  of  the  Mangbatto. 

ABYSSINIA.^ 
1.  Between  the  llgyptian  Sudan  and  the  hot  lowland  called 
the  Afiur,  or  Danakil  country,  akirting  the  southern  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  between  10*  and  16**  N.  latitude,  riBes  the  lofty  wedge- 
shaped  highland  of  Abyssinia,  a  land  differing  as  much  in  its  phy- 
sical configuration  as  in  its  inhabitants  from  all  the  parts  of  Africa 
in  the  same  zone.  Confined  by  the  encroaching  power  of  ISgypt 
in  west,  east,  and  north,  almost  exclusively  to  the  highland  region, 
the  area  of  Abyssinian  territory  amounts  now  to  only  about  three 
times  that  of  England. 

2.  Physical  Fearturea.~As  the  Abyssinian  highlsnd  forms  only  a  more 
msrked  promontory  of  the  great  table-land  which  sldrts  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
continent,  it  has  no  definite  physical  limit  in  the  south,  and  on  the  north 
its  heights  pass  into  those  which  skirt  the  Red  Sea  maigin  away  to  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  delta.  Towards  the  north-west  it  descends  by  a  well- 
marked,  but  more  gradual,  slope  to  the  grassy  plains  of  Senear.  Towards 
the  east  its  edge  rises  steeply  from  the  low  levels  to  an  avsEBge  heogfat 
of  7000  or  8000  feet  All  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  NUe  flow  west- 
wsrd,  and  no  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  walL  The  highest  summits 
of  the  plateau  occur  irregularly  over  it.  The  chief  Alpine  knot  is  that 
of  the  mountain  of  Semifen,  round  which  the  Takazie  river,  or  Upper 
Atbara,  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  ;  and  here  the  peak  of  Rag  J)<uh4m  riaes  to 
16,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  always  snow-capped  above  a  hei^t  of 
18,000  fiset  Towards  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  lies  the  beautiAil  lake 
TxanOf  or  Dembea,  40  miles  long,  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Its  sur- 
Ikce  is  at  en  elevation  of  6100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  its  south-eastern 
comer  the  river,  escaping  by  a  narrow  opening,  curves  round  to  south  and 
west,  ultimately  to  turn  north-west  through  Senear  to  the  White  Nile. 

8.  Climate. — ^Three  regions  of  diflerent  level,  climate,  and  ehaneter  of 
landscape,  one  above  another,  are  distinguished  in  the  Abysfdnian  hi^- 
land:— 

(1.)  The  KoUaSt  or  lower  skirt  of  the  plateau,  between  elevations  of  8000 
to  5000  feet,  with  a  warm  climate,  characterised  by  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  gmn-yielding  acacias,  cotton,  indigo,  the  ebony  tree,  baobabs, 
tamarind,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  bananas,  and  abounding  in  the  lazger 
wild  animals  of  Africa. 

(2.)  The  Waina- Degas,  between  heights  of  6000  and  9000  feet,  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Italy  or  Spain,  in  which  com  and  fruits  thrive, 
everywhere  capable  of  cultivation. 

1  Arabic,  Hahaht  signifying  mixture  or  confiuion,  referring  to  the  dlverai^  of  its 
inhabitants  in  race,  or  to  their  ft«quent  turmoils.  To  the  peoples  of  the  sunonnding 
lowlands  the  highland  is  known  as  El-Mt^dddk.  Area  15&000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion about  8,000,000.       , 
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(3.)  The  Degoi^  the  highest  belt,  between  9000  and  14,000  feet,  with  cool 
climate,  falling  to  below  the  freezing  point  at  the  higher  elevationfl, 
affording  pavtnre  to  herds  oi  ozen,  goats,  and  long-wooUed  ahaep,  bat 
with  litUe  forest  growth,  and  generally  meagre  vegetation. 

In  the  lower  belts  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  April  till  September ;  on 
the  higher  plateau  the  rains  begin  in  Jnly  and  continue  till  October ;  and 
farther  sonth  a  second  rainy  period  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

4.  People. — The  low-lying  skirts  of  the  plateau  are  but  thinly  inhabited, 
but  tiie  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  be  well  peopled,  though  we  have  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Several  distinct  peoples  are 
found  on  the  plateau.  The  AhyuimimM  proper  show  their  Semitic  origin 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Arabs  in  their  brown  colour,  becoming  almost 
white  in  the  nortii ;  in  their  curved  noses,  animated  oval  eyes  and  symmetrical 
figure.  They  are  generally  brave,  active,  and  adroit.  The  Agau  are  the  aborig- 
ines, and  include  tiie  Falathas,  who  retain  many  Jewish  characteristics,  and  are 
frequent  in  the  northern  uplands ;  dark  OaUat  are  most  numerous  in  the  south. 
The  Wito  fishers,  hunters  of  hippopotami  round  the  Dembea  lake,  are  a  re- 
markable people,  distinct  in  type  of  feature,  and  despised  by  the  Abywrinians. 

By  fu  the  larger  number  of  people  profess  a  debased  form  of  Christianity, 
the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  church  being  consecrated  at  Alexandria  by  the 
superior  coptic  patriarch :  the  whole  country  also  swarms  with  priests  and 
monks.  The  Mohammedans  and  Jews  stand  higher  here  than  the  Christians 
in  point  of  morality  and  character ;  the  former  are  the  traders  of  the  country, 
the  latter,  unlike  tlieir  brethren  in  Europe,  are  for  the  most  part  agriculturists. 
As  warfare  and  brigandage  are  rife  in  the  plateau  almost  constantiy,  cultivation 
has  made  but  littie  progress ;  the  herds  remain  the  chief  wealth  of  the  land. 

5.  GoTdmment  aJid  Divlaioiui. — From  time  immemorial  a  king  or  negtu 
who  associates  himself  with  the  religious  traditions  of  the  country  by  daindng 
descent  from  Solomon,  and  bearing  the  tiUe  "  king  of  kings  "  as  absolute  ruler 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  has  nominally  ruled  Abyssinia, 
but  the  history  of  the  country,  as  we  have  seen,  presents  a  continued  series  of 
internal  and  external  wars — ^now  a  crusade  agidnst  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
plains,  now  an  invasion  from  that  quarter,  or  a  rebellion  of  one  or  other  of 
the  native  princes^  who  claims  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  The  three 
great  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  of  Tiffre  in  the  nortii,  of  Amhara 
central,  and  of  Shoa  in  the  south,  including  within  themselves  many  provinces, 
principalities,  and  clans.  Shoa  has  once  more  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Negus^  and  to  pay  tribute,  and  quite  recentiy  his  vic- 
torious arms  have  been  carried  far  into  the  Galla  countries,  so  that  the  ancient 
Christian  countries  of  Gurage,  Enarya,  and  Kaffa  have  beeoi  recovered. 

6.  Chief  Towna. — ^The  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia  is  Oondar,  on  tiie  slope 
of  the  mountains  which  descend  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Dembea,  round  ^e 
north  of  the  lake.  It  is  divided  into  a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan  quarter, 
and  has  for  its  most  interesting  feature  the  ruin  of  a  magnificent  towered 
castie  or  palace,  built  for  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  by  Indian  architects  under 
the  direction  of  the  early  Portuguese  settiers.  As  the  ruler  is  generally 
carrying  on  a  war  with  one  or  other  rebellious  prince  or  chief  in  some  part  of 
his  dominions,  his  residence  is  most  f^uentiy  at  one  or  other  of  the  many 
military  camps  throughout  the  country.  AcUnoa,  which  lies  on  the  plateau 
north  of  the  Takazze  at  a  height  of  6270  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  present  capital 
of  the  northern  division  of  Tigre,  and  is  a  great  market-town  :  Axum^  a  few 
miles  west  of  it,  was  the  former  capital,  and  possesses  many  interesting  monu- 
ments and  ruins,  besides  that  of  a  cathedral  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

Ankober  is  the  capital  of  Shoa,  the  southern  division ;  but  for  a  great  part 
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of  the  year  the  king  of  this  country  resides  at  the  military  camp  of  AnffolaUtt 
west  of  Ankober,  or  at  Liehi. 

The  mountain  fortress  of  Magdala,  stormed  by  the  British  in  1868,  rises 
near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  central  diyision  of  the  country  in  11"* 
south  latitude. 

7.  Trade. — ^The  small  external  trade  of  Abyssinia  finds  its  way  to  the  se^ 
chiefly  by  the  cararans,  which  go  annually  to  the  port  of  Massowah  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on 
between  the  lowlands  of  the  A&r  country ;  salt  from  the  lake  beds  there, 
formed  into  little  uniform  blocks,  is  carried  up  the  steep  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau  to  the  great  salt-markets  of  Adigerat  and  SdoUt,  and  these  blocks 
pass  as  a  money  currency  all  over  the  country.  The  chief  outlet  route  on  the 
north-west,  towards  Sexmaar,  is  that  which  passes  down  from  Gondar  to  the 
district  of  Galabat,  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  which  has  recently 
been  annexed  to  Egyptian  territory.  Its  capital,  MeUmmeh,  is  in  all  respects 
an  Abyssinian  town,  and  is  the  great  market  for  the  wax,  coffee,  cotton,  gums, 
and  hides  of  western  Abyssinia. 

SUDAN. 

1.  The  name  Sudan,  or  the  "  land  of  the  blacks,"  was  early 
applied  by  the  Arab  geographers  ^  to  designate  generally  the  coun- 
tries of  negro-land  beyond  the  southern  borders  of  the  great  Sahara. 
It  is  now  understood  to  embrace  all  the  vast  regions  of  northern 
central  Africa  south  of  the  15th  or  16th  parallel  of  latitude,  reach- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  coasts  eastward  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  south 
to  about  the  6th  parallel.  As  yet  only  its  margins'  along  the 
Atlantic  in  Upper  Guinea  are  well  known  to  Europeans.  Great 
spaces  of  the  interior  country  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  for  the 
rest  our  information  is  confined  to  the  lines  through  it  which  hare 
been  traced  by  several  adventurous  travellers. 

2.  Physical  Features. — The  great  natural  features  of  the  Sudan  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  the  mountains  of  Futa  JaUon  in  the  west,  from 
which  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  rivers  descend  to  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  the  Joliba  or  Niger  takes  its  rise ;  the  Kong  Mountains^ 
forming  the  edge  of  the  plateau  within  the  line  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea ; 
the  YsUey  of  the  Niger,  enclosing  the  groups  of  the  Hombori  mountains 
within  its  northern  bend ;  its  tributary  the  Binuej  from  the  east ;  the  vol- 
canic Cameroona  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  Mounts  AlanHka 
and  Mendif  farther  inland.  Then  the  remarkable  basin  of  Lake  Chad, 
receiving  the  Shari  river  from  the  south,  and  the  group  of  the  Marrah  Moun- 
tains in  Darfur,  descending  eastward  to  the  broad  valley  of  the  Nile. 

8.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  whole  of  this  great  belt  is  charac- 
terised by  tropical  heat,  but  tlus  is  accompanied  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture,  and  the  vegetation  thus  called  up  over  it  tends  to  reduce  the  daily 
variations  of  temperature.  The  tropical  rains  have  nearly  the  same  period 
over  the  whole  of  its  extent,  beginning  in  June  or  July,  when  the  sun  in  its 
apparent  movement  northward  has  heated  the  land  and  drawn  in  the  sea- 
winds  laden  with  moisture  to  water  it,  and  to  fill  out  the  rivers  and  lakes ; 
and  the  rains  cease  soon  after  the  sun  has  passed  on  its  way  south  again  in 
September  or  October.     But  their  amount  and  duration  decrease  in  regular 

1  Ibn-HankAl  uses  this  term  in  943. 
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gradation  from  the  coasts  of  the  Gnlf  of  Gninea  inland,  becoming  lees  and 
less,  till,  at  about  the  15th  parallel,  they  occur  only  in  scanty  showers,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  land  gradually  merges  into  that  of  the  bare  desert 

In  place  of  waterless  desert  with  dried-up  river  beds  and  scanty  vegetation, 
and  wide  uninhabitable  wastes,  the  Sudan  presents  a  picture  of  diversified,  well- 
peopled,  fertile,  and  cultivated  lands,  and  varied  plant  and  animal  life,  with 
many  populous  and  settled  nations  and  countries,  and  European  colonies,  some 
of  which  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  and  progress  in  the  arts. 

We  may  now  look  more  particularly  at  the  divisions  and  countries  of 
the  Sudan,  beginning  with  the  maritime  portions,  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted. 

SENEGAMBIA. 

4.  Senegambia  is  the  rather  dnmsy  name  given  by  geographers 
to  the  maritime  region  of  the  western  Sudan,  watered  by  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia  rivers ;  and  generally  understood  to  embrace  the  country 
from  the  former  river  southward  to  the  promontory  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Three  European  powers — France,  Portugal,  and  Britain — ^have  settlements 
here : — 

(1.)  The  largest  are  the  possessions  of  France,  which  extend  all  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Senegal  river,  and  along  .the  coast  past  Cape  Verde 
to  near  the  (Gambia.  The  seat  of  Government  of  French  West  Africa  is  at, 
8L  LouiSf  on  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  but  the  chief  commercial  town  is  that 
of  Ddkar,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde,  guarded  by  the  islet  fortress  of 
Goree.  Farther  south  the  French  have  several  smaller  isolated  possessions ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cctsamanza  Hiffer,  with  Carabane  for  the  chief  station 
there  ;  on  the  Jlio  Nuiiez;  on  the  Rio  Pongo,  and  on  the  Mdfuoret  Hiver^ 
north  of  Sierra  Leone.  Inland,  the  French,  since  1880,  have  extended  their 
dominion  to  the  Upper  Niger,  where  Bamaku  has  been  occupied. 

(2.)  The  Portuguese  nominally  claim  a  large  extent  of  coast-land  between 
the  nio  San  Pedro  (IS""  7'  N.)  and  Cape  Verga  north  of  the  Rio  Pongo,  but 
the  territories  actually  in  their  possession  are  very  small,  and  are  chiefly  the 
factories  of  Busoo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Geba ;  those  of  CaehfCO  and 
FariTn,  on  the  San  Domingo  river,  the  next  northward  ;  and  the  port  of  Zitir 
ffuichoTf  on  the  Cazamanza,  a4Joining  the  French  settlements.  They  also 
hold  the  islets  of  Btdama  and  OaUiiJuu,  the  inmost  of  those  in  the  Bisssgos 
Archipelago. 

(8.)  The  greater  part  of  the  Gambia  river,  which  is  navigable  for  800 
miles  up  from  the  sea,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  B^tish,  who  have  the  import- 
ant little  colony  of  Bathwst^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  several  stations 
higher  up.  Sitrra  Leone,  the  "lion  hill,"  three  days'  voyage  south  of  the 
Gambia,  forms  part  of  the  same  colony.  The  peninsula  rises  up  to  hills  of 
2600  feet  in  elevation,  covered  with  rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  Uie  capital  of 
the  colony,  nam&l  Freeiaum,  is  on  its  slope.  First  founded  in  1787  as  a  civilis- 
ing settlement  by  English  philanthropists.  Sierra  Leone  became  a  refuge  for 
slaves  captured  by  our  vessels  along  the  coast,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
freed  negroes  form  the  bulk  of  its  population.  Sherhoro  island,  60  miles 
south  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Liberia,  also  form  part  of  the 
British  colony. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region  of  Senegambia,  excepting  the 
Europeans  of  Sierra  Leone  peninsula  and  the  few  traders  who  live  in  the 
towns  and  '*  factories,*'  as  the  trading  stations  are  called,  are  native  negro 
tribes,  chiefly  those  named  the  Mandengas  and  Jdoffs,  all  black  and  well- 
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formed  people.  Here  abo  are  found  repreeentatiTes  of  the  remaiiuible  peopI« 
called  Tariously  the  Fulbe  or  Fellatah,  a  much  more  adTa&oed  family,  dilfenBg 
from  the  tme  negro  in  their  red-brown  colour,  their  finer  features,  alim  figure^ 
and  less  woolly  hair,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with  fiuther  inland. 
They  are  the  zealous  propagators  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Sudan. 

6.  The  trade  of  the  Senegal  is  chiefly  in  the  gums  yielded  by  the  acada 
forests  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  river ;  farther  south  the  foreign 
factories  are  the  depdts  of  palm-oil,  firom  which  the  greater  part  of  our  soap 
is  made  at  home,  and  of  ground  nuts,  hides,  and  wax,  which  the  interior 
lands  give  abundantly,  and  which  are  sent  down  the  rivers  to  the  ocMut. 
Ginger,  pepper,  arrowroot,  coffee,  rice,  and  many  other  valuable  tzopieal 
products,  are  also  capable  of  cultivation  here  ;  and  cotton  can  be  sent  home 
in  large  quantities  from  Senegambia  whenever  its  price  is  high  elsewhere. 

LIBERIA. 

7.  Cooing  south  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  negro  Republic 
of  Liberia,  the  history  of  which  we  have  sketched  in  a  former  chap- 
ter. It  reaches  for  nearly  400  miles  along  the  Grain  Coast  (named 
from  the  grains  of  the  Mel^;uetta  pepper,  which  it  yields  abun- 
dantly), and  inland  to  the  mountain  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Here  the  climate  is  dangerous  to  Europeans,  though  not  imfavoorable  to 
the  indigenous  negro  population.  Of  all  the  many  plants  which  cover  it 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  oil-palm  is  the  most  valuable,  and  its  bunches 
of  red  and  yellow  fruit  often  have  a  thousand  oil-yielding  plums  in  each,  the 
bunch  weighing  in  some  cases  half  a  hundredweight ;  dye  woods,  ebony,  the 
copal,  and  other  gum  trees,  besides  coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao,  also  flourish 
here,  and  iron  and  copper  are  not  wanting.  The  woods  abound  in  ai>es 
and  lizards,  though  the  larger  wild  animals  are  now  rarely  met  with.  The 
civilised  negroes  of  the  Republic  number  about  18,000 ;  the  uncivilised  about 
700,000.  The  aboriginal  people  of  that  part  of  Liberia  which  lies  on  each 
side  of  Cape  Palmas  are  the  robust  Kroot,  who  have  been  introduced  as 
labourers  in  aU  parts  of  the  West  African  coast,  and  who  are  employed  as 
sailors  on  every  vessel  trading  along  these  coasts,  where  labour  in  the  tropi- 
cal sun  is  too  severe  for  a  white  crew. 

Monrovia^  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Republic,  is  situated  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  coast,  within  the 
shelter  of  Cape  Mesurado,  which  forms  a  breakwater  against  the  incessant  roll 
of  the  high  surf  from  the  Atlantic.  It  resembles  a  small  town  of  the  southern 
States  of  North  America.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Eng^d, 
Holland,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  States. 

GOLD  COAST. 

8.  Passing  by  the  Ivory  Coast,  affording  ivory  no  longer,  where 
the  French  hold  the  forts  of  Assinie  and  Grand  Bassam,  we  come 
to  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea,  which  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  forms  a  colony  of  the  Crown. 

It  consists  of  an  outer  margin  of  plain,  on  the  coast  of  which  a  roaring  surf 
continually  breaks,  reaching  east  and  west  for  about  300  miles,  bounded  land- 
ward by  hills  covwed  with  primeval  forest.    It  is  rich  in  the  oil-palm  and  oil- 
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yielding  ground  nut,  but  the  climate  is  exceedingly  dangerons  to  Enropeans. 
AH  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  and  horses  have  fkUed,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  poisonous  tseUe  fly.  The  natives  here  are  of  various  negro  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Fantis  are  prominent. 

The  chief  British  station  is  that  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  named  from  its 
great  church-like  fort  on  the  water's  edge  beside  the  filthy  native  town,  above 
'wbich  the  European  residences  i>eep  out  from  among  ^e  woods.  Elmina, 
**  the  mine,"  about  midway  in  the  length  of  the  coast,  was  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean settlement  here,  and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  towns.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Portuguese  before  the  discovery  of  America  in  1481,  was  taken  ftom  them 
by  the  Dutch,  and  ultimately  passed  with  the  other  possessions  of  Holland  on 
this  coast,  by  purchase,  to  l^tain  in  1878. 

9.  Behind  the  Gk>ld  Coast  lies  the  country  of  the  warlike  negro  people 
called  the  Ashantees,  the  greater  part  of  whose  country  consists  of  forest 
jangle.  Their  absolute  king  resides  at  Coomassie,  a  laige  city,  destroyed  by 
the  British  in  the  expedition  of  1872,  but  since  rebuilt. 

The  river  VoUa,  the  most  important  after  the  Niger  on  this  part  of  the 
African  coast-land,  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  Ashantee  country,  but  both 
of  its  banks  near  its  mouth  are  embraced  in  the  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  It 
appears  to  be  navigable  for  200  miles  upward,  and  wiU  doubtless  become  an 
important  highway  of  trade. 

10.  West  of  the  Volta  we  come  to  the  small  German  territory  of  Togo, 
and  farther  up  to  Whydah,  the  port  of  the  n^;ro  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  notori- 
ous for  its  sanguinary  rites  and  barbaric  customs.  Its  capital  is  Abomey,  a 
walled  town,  70  miles  inland,  the  residence  of  the  despot,  guarded  by  hi» 
Amazons. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  town  of  Lagos,  belonging  to  Britain;  it  is 
the  most  considerable  seaport  of  the  Toruba  country  and  of  all  this  part  of 
West  Africa,  in  regular  communication  with  Liverpool  by  steamers,  which  carry 
home  cargoes  of  palm-oil  and  cotton,  of  which  there  is  an  unfailing  supply. 

11.  Next  we  reach  the  dead  levels  of  the  Niger  delta,  the  twenty-two  chief 
channels  of  which  are  separated  by  mangrove-covered  swamps.  The  navigation 
of  the  Niger,  the  establishment  of  which  cost  many  lives  from  fevers,  and  attacks 
by  the  natives  on  its  banks,  is  now  regularly  carried  on  by  six  or  seven  steamers 
of  light  draught,  which  ascend  ftom  the  Atlantic  to  the  £BM;tories  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  IB^nue,  and  even  higher  up  the  main  river  and  the  Binue,  exchanging 
European  goods  for  ivory,  palm-oil,  and  "  shea  "  butter,  derived  ftom  the  oUve- 
like  seeds  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Bassia.  These  vessels,  however,  require  to  be 
well  armed.  The  town  of  Abo,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  oil  region ;  Onitsha  and  Iddah  are  important  native  towns  higher  up 
the  river,  and  opposite  that  of  Igheghe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Binue,  stands 
Lukoja,  which  was  for  seven  years  the  place  of  residence  of  a  British  consul 
(1857  onward),  and  which  since  1865  has  been  an  important  mission  station, 
under  the  management  of  the  negro  Bishop  Crowther.  Lukoja  is  also  the 
great  depot  and  trading  store  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  who  traffic  on  the 
river.  The  large  Mohammedan  town  of  Egga^  a  day's  steaming  higher  up 
than  Lukoja,  in  the  Fulah  kingdom  of  Gando,  is  the  present  limit  of  the 
European  trade  on  the  Niger.  Beyond  the  Niger  delta  are  the  estuaries  of 
the  Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons  rivers.  These  have  been  called  the  "oil 
rivers  '*  of  West  Africa,  from  the  enormous  supply  brought  down  them  to  the 
coast.  Here  the  European  traders  live  in  hulks  anchored  in  the  river,  which 
serve  as  shops,  where  all  kinds  of  European  goods  are  bartered  for  the  oil, 
which  is  melted  down  and  stored  ready  for  shipment  in  sheds  on  the  shore. 
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INLAND  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  SUDAN.» 

12.  The  most  westerly  of  the  interior  countries  of  the  Sudan  is  the  well- 
peopled  hilly  land  in  which  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  many  other  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  down  through  Senegambia,  take  their  rise.  This  is  named 
FSUa^alUm;  it  has  Timbo  for  its  chief  town  and  is  the  centre  of  Moham- 
medanism in  this  region.  Inland  fh)m  Liberia  and  Siem  Leone  lie  the  almost 
unknown  countries  of  the  Mandingo  negroes. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambwnu,  first  made  kno?m  by  the  traveller  Mungo  Park, 
stretches  across  the  Upper  Niger  over  a  wide  area ;  its  capital,  named  Sego,  is 
a  great  square  town  surrounded  by  walls,  with  two-storeyed  flat -roofed 
houses,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  little  lower  down  is  the  great 
trading  town  of  Sanmmdig,  whither  European  goods  are  brought  by  caravans 
all  the  way  across  the  great  desert  from  Marocca 

Across  all  the  central  basin  of  the  Niger,  and  far  eastward  beyond  its 
tributary  the  Binue,  into  the  unknown  region  of  Central  Africa,  extend  the 
states  which  have  been  formed  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  the 
Fnlbe,  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  races  of  the  Sudan  and  the  most  zealous 
propagators  of  Mohammedanism.  The  most  westerly  of  these  great  states  is 
that  of  McMinct,  extending  across  the  Niger  below  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra, 
including  the  great  towns  of  Hamda  AUdhi,  its  capital,  Jeane,  and  Towxm^ 
aU  near  the  great  river.  TmbuJUu,  the  great  emporium  of  trsific  across  the 
desert,  is  at  present  held  by  the  Tuareg. 

Beyond  Massina  the  state  of  Oando  reaches  along  the  river  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Binue,  with  many  laiige  trading  towns  on  the  Niger,  such  as  Raifba 
and  Egga,  some  of  which  are  now  visited  by  European  trading  steamers ;  and 
the  capital  city  of  Oando  on  a  western  tributary.  East  of  Gando  stretches 
the  kindred  state  of  SohUo,  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  reaching  over 
an  extent  about  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Its  central  province  is 
peopled  by  the  intelligent  Hcuusa  negroes.  To  this  state  belongs  the  province 
of  Adamawa  or  Fumbina,  which  lies  beyond  the  Upper  Binue.  Another  subju- 
gated province  of  Sokoto  in  the  south  takes  its  name  ftom  the  great  city  of 
Yakoba,  north  of  the  Binue,  which  the  traveller  Rohlfs  describes  as  having 
walls  three  and  a  half  hours*  walk  in  circuit,  including  great  gardens. 

•  In  the  basin  surrounding  Lake  Chad  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Bomu  and 
Boffhirmi,  The  former  is  described  as  a  lovely  and  fruitfrd  land,  presenting  a 
remarkable  example  of  negro  civilisation,  possessing  a  well-organised  administra- 
tion, a  court  and  government,  with  all  its  dignities  and  offices.  Its  dominant  race 
of  inhabitants  are  the  Kanuri,  and  Mohammedanism  has  long  been  adopted. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  state  is,  however,  based  on  slavery,  and  the  traffic  in 
human  beings  flourishes  vigorously.  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomu,  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  Chad,  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  all  Central  Africa, 
second  only  to  that  of  Kano  in  Sokoto,  and  morning  and  evening  its  streets 
are  so  crowded  with  cattle,  camels,  sheep,  and  potdtry,  as  scarcely  to  leave 
room  for  the  bustling  population.    Immediately  outside  the  gates  a  great 
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horse  aaction  is  held,  for  the  horses  of  Bomu  are  fieuned  thronghont  all  the 
Sadan. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Nachtigal  to  these  regions  in  1872  the  king- 
dom of  Baghirmi  had  been  invaded,  and  its  capital  town  of  Masena  had  been 
captured  by  the  Snltan  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Wadai,  so  that  at  present 
it  appears  to  be  tributary  to  that  kingdom.  The  warlike  people  of  Wadai 
seem  to  be  far  behind  those  of  Bomu  in  arts  and  industries ;  the  present 
Sultan  rules  at  his  capital  of  Abeshr  with  relentless  severity,  and  death  is  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  almost  all  crimes. 

Dear  Fur  and  Kordo/an,  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  until  the  present  year, 
formed  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominion,  but  their  independence  has  been 
restored  to  them. 

LOWER  GUINEA. 

1.  By  Lower  Guinea  is  generally  understood  the  maritime 
coast-land  of  West  Africa,  extending  for  about  1500  miles  in  a 
north  to  south  direction,  from  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to 
Cape  Frio. 

At  the  northern  part  of  this  coast,  out  from  the  high  peaks  of  the  Camer- 
cons,  which  stand  on  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland,  are  four  volcanic  islands  in 
line.  The  laigest  of  these,  Fernando  Po,  belonging  to  Spain,  rising  to  a  height 
of  10,190  feet  in  its  perfectly  conical  summit,  is  wooded  all  over,  so  that  its 
harbour  of  Clarence  Cove  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in  West  Africa. 
It  used  to  be  a  place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders  from  Spain,  but  it  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Aniyo,  or  "  Boobies,"  as  they  are  called 
by  sailors.  Prince's  Island,  also  compared  to  a  volcanic  garden,  and  SL  Thomas 
beyond  it,  with  its  lofty  peak  rising  to  7005  feet  above  the  sea,  belong  to 
Portugal ;  but  the  rugged  little  isluid  of  Annobon,  the  last  of  the  chain,  is 
a  Spanish  possession. 

2.  The  district  around  the  Cameroons  peak  has  recently  been  occupied  by 
Germany,  and  near  the  equator,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  the  Spaniards 
have  small  possessions  in  the  beautiful  Corisco  Bay  and  on  the  adjoining 
promontory  of  San  Juan  ;  the  French  hold  the  inlet  of  the  Gaboon,  and  the 
whole  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Kabinda,  and  avast  inland  region,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Ogowe  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo  frt)m 
above  Manyanga  to  the  Equator,  has  been  conceded  to  them  by  the  Berlin 
Conference.  FrancecQley  where  the  Ogowe  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  Braasa" 
viUe  or  Stanley  Pool,  are  two  of  the  better-known  French  stations  in  the  in- 
terior. One  of  the  chief  negro  tribe  of  this  part  of  Western  Africa  is  that 
named  the  Fans,  a  fine  race,  who  are  avowedly  cannibals,  skilled  in  the  art 
of  forging  their  weapons  and  poisoned  arrows,  though  this  practice  has  fallen 
into  abeyance  where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  European  influence. 

8.  Beyond  the  low  mangrove-covered  coasts  above  the  Ogowe  delta,  we  reach 
a  hilly  thickly-wooded  shore  of  Loango,  in  which  oil-palms,  gum-trees,  copper, 
ivory,  coffee,  and  cotton,  besides  mandioca  and  bananas,  are  in  great  abundance. 

4.  The  great  barrier  of  the  wide  and  rapid  river  the  Congo  or  Zaire  forms 
a  great  line  of  division  across  West  Africa,  and  the  ooastlands  south  of  its  line 
contrast  strongly  with  those  which  lie  north  of  it  In  place  of  the  lagoons 
and  mangrove-covered  swamps,  backed  by  dense  evergreen  humid  forest,  which 
we  have  left  to  the  northward,  level  sandy  bays  appear  along  the  shores  south 
of  the  great  river,  and  the  forest  vegetation  retreats  away  from  the  coast,  so 
that  only  long  stretches  of  coarse  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  cactus-like 
euphorbia,  or  a  gigantic  solitary  baobab,  are  seen  from  the  ocean. 
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Behind  the  coast  plain,  however,  the  land  rises  in  terraces,  eadi  of  which 
upwards  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  of  vegetation,  from  laiger  shady 
trees  and  broad-leaved  grasses  on  the  first,  to  the  second  in  which  creepers 
monopolise  the  vegetation,  clasping  ronnd  the  biggest  trees  with  a  mass  of 
foliage  and  flower,  np  to  the  third,  where  great  plains  are  covered  with  gl> 
gantic  grasses.  Each  of  these  succeeding  changes  of  level  also  comaponds  to  a 
change  of  climate,  from  the  hot  dry  coast-land  np  to  the  cooler  and  moister  air 
of  the  interior.  To  the  Congo  State,  presided  over  by  the  E^ing  of  the  Bel- 
gians, has  been  assigned  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo  as  high  np  as  Manyanga, 
the  left  bank  above  Noki,  and  a  vast  territory  in  the  interior.  Banana^  on  a 
sandy  spit  near  the  month  of  the  river,  Bcina  and  Vivi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Yelala  Falls,  are  congeries  of  factories  within  the  territory  of  the  Congo  State, 
and  were  great  slave  marts  formerly.  Higher  np  the  whole  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  the  Stanley  falls,  is  now  dotted  with  stations,  the  principal  being 
LeopoidvUU  on  Stanley  Pool,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  wldch  impede  the 
navigation  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Congo,  and  past  which  Mr.  Stanley 
bnlH  his  famous  "road." 

5.  Long  ago  all  the  country  for  a  great  distance  south  of  the  river  was 
subject  to  the  king  of  Congo,  frt>m  whose  dominion  the  river  is  named; 
his  capital  of  Ambassi  became  the  centre  from  which  the  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries spread  cultivation  and  industry  far  and  wide.  Here  they  buUt  the 
cathedral  and  monasteries  of  San  Salvador,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  and 
by  their  influence  gained  great  power  and  extent  of  territory  for  the  king  of 
Congo.  On  their  expulsion,  however,  the  kingdom  gradually  dwindled  down, 
till  its  territory  now  includes  little  more  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
though  its  king  still  controls  several  of  the  chief  trade  routes  to  the  interior, 
and  levies  toll  on  the  passing  ivory  caravans. 

Portuguese  West  Africa. 
6.  The  Portuguese  have  been  recognised  by  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence in  the  possession  of  the  district  of  Eabinda  to  the  north  of  the 
Congo,  and  of  all  the  maritime  country  to  the*  south  of  that  river 
as  far  as  Cape  Frio,  in  18*  30'  S. 

Portuguese  West  Africa  is  termed  the  Provinee  ofAwgda^  and  is  divided 
from  north  to  south  into  the  five  districts  of  Kabinda,  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Ben- 
guela,  and  Mossamedes,  each  corresponding  to  its  chief  town  of  the  same  name. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  districts  under  military  governors,  the 
whole  being  under  command  of  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Loanda. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of  this  splendid  country  has  hitherto  been 
checked  owing  to  an  inefficient  and  in  some  instances  corrupt  system  of  admin- 
istration.   There  is  as  yet  hardly  one  good  road  in  all  the  country. 

7  .  People. — ^The  natives  of  the  whole  of  the  country  are  Bantu,  and  the 
Bunda,  in  Angola  proper,  retain  some  part  of  the  education  which  they  received 
from  the  zealous  missionaries  of  former  times.  Many  <^  them  can  read  and 
write  fairly  in  Portuguese,  but  south  of  the  Kuanza  river  a  number  of  distinct 
languages  and  tribes,  some  warlike  and  savage,  others  undenized  and  miser- 
able creatures,  live  in  a  barbarous  condition  as  nomadic  hunters  and  cattle- 
owners,  armed  with  "  assegais  "  or  spears,  and  knob-sticks. 

8.  Products. — Since  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  the  great 
trafiic  of  this  cdast  in  former  times,  the  exports  of  ivory  brought  down  by  the 
slave  gangs  from  the  interior  has  also  decreased,  but  the  ground  nut  is  now 
largely  cultivated  for  its  oil  product ;  coffee  grows  wild ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
in  patches  all  over  the  land ;  gum  copal  is  abundant ;  and  palm  oil  is  brought 
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do^vm  the  Kuanza  river  in  considerable  quantity.  Iron  has  been  smelted  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  district  of  Oazengo,  a  little  north  of  the  Knanza,  and 
copper  and  gold  appear  in  small  quantity  in  many  parts.  The  elephant  has 
disappeared  from  the  maritime  region,  bat  other  game  abounds. 

9.  Chief  TowxiB.— iSe.  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  on  a 
fine  bay,  Ib  mainly  a  European  town,  with  laige  houses  roofed  with  tiles,  and 
witli  open  verandahs  to  admit  the  cool  sea  breeze.  Bengud€t,  formerly  one  of 
tKe  great  slave  ports  whence  thousands  were  sent  to  Brazil  and  Cuba,  is  also  a 
large  place  on  the  coast ;  Mosacanedes,  furthest  south,  is  a  pretty  town  of 
stone  houses,  commanded  by  a  fort ;  but  Ambris,  the  northern  port,  is  a  ruin- 
OU8  and  neglected  place. 

The  inland  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  territory  is  altogether  indefinite,  but 
the  fj&rthest  of  their  settlements  in  the  interior  is  that  of  Malar^  on  the 
main  route  to  the  great  interior  kingdom  of  Lunda,  the  king  of  which  bears 
the  title  of  Muata  Yamvo,  and  it  lies  about  250  miles  east  of  Loanda. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

SOMAL  AND  GALLA. 

1.  Two  great  branches  of  the  African  peoples  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  eastern  Africa,  south  and  eastward  of  Abyssinia.  These 
are  the  Somal  and  the  Galla,  peoples  as  closely  related  to  one 
another  in  their  Hamitic  origin  as  they  are  inimicidly  disposed 
towards  each  other.     Both  are  very  distinct  from  the  negroes. 

2.  The  Somal  country  may  be  described  as  the  great  eastern  promontory 
of  Africa,  which  terminates  at  Gape  Guardafrd,  its  inner  boundary  being 
marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajurrah  southward  by 
the  eastern  side  of  Harar  to  meet  the  Jub  river,  which  forms  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  Somal  and  Galla  countries  in  the  south. 

8.  As  yet  the  Somal  country  has  only  been  seen  by  Europeans  in  a  few 
short  excursions  from  its  northern  coast  The  greater  part  of  it  in  that 
direction  appears  to  form  a  table-land,  which  faUs  by  steep  edges  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  now  approaching  the  coast  in  rugged  clifis,  now  retreating  and 
leaving  a  wider  maritime  plain.  Inland,  the  plateau  appears  to  reach  away 
south  in  vast  grassy  prairies,  where  gazelles,  zebras,  and  antelopes  roam  about 
in  vast  herds,  and  where  the  ostrich,  giraffe,  and  elephant  are  also  abundant. 
The  central  country  of  Somal  land,  named  Ogaden,  is  famed  all  over  the 
coast  as  a  grazing  land,  in  which  there  are  great  herds  of  camels,  ponies,  cows, 
and  fat-tailed  sheep.  Gums  and  myrrh  especially,  with  fiaxikincense  and 
aloes,  appear  to  be  very  abundant  over  all  this  region. 

4.  The  Somal  of  tiie  present  day  are  not  so  purely  a  Hamitic  people  as 
the  Galla,  for  the  Arab  migrations  into  their  land,  which  began  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  continued  during  several  centuries  later,  have  left  a 
strong  impress.  Their  language  is  thus  a  mixture  of  the  Arabic  and  Galla 
tongues,  the  latter  predominating,  and  the  Somal  have  become  fanatical 
Mohammedans.  Tall,  slight,  and  agile,  and  sli^tly  darker  than  Arabs,  their 
lips  and  noses  are  almost  Grecian,  but  their  hair  is  woolly  like  a  negro's. 
Their  tribes  are  very  numerous. 

5.  The  immense  country  of  the  OaUa  reaches  from  the  south  of  Abyssinia 
(latitude  10*  N.)  to  8**  or  4''  south  of  the  equator  in  the  maritime  region  of  East 
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Africa,  or  for  a  dUtance  of  900  miles  from  north  to  south.  On  the  east  it  is 
conterminous  with  Somal  land,  and  westward  it  appears  to  reach  well 
into  the  great  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  though  the  limit  of  the  Galla  in  this 
direction  is  still  quite  unknown.  Their  country  remains  also  unexplored,  bat 
appears  to  form  for  the  most  part  a  southward  continuation  of  the  great 
plateau  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  prairie-like  country  which  reaches  along 
the  maritime  base  of  the  highlands. 

6.  The  Galla  are  a  fine  tall  and  well -formed  race,  with  lively  eyes  and 
deep  brown  complexion,  but  appear  to  difTer  very  considerably  in  their 
characteristics  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  great  r^on  they  occupy.  Thoee  who 
live  in  the  southern  borders  of  Abyssinia  are  brave  warriors  and  intelligent 
traders.  Some  are  Mohammedans,  some  profess  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia, 
but  all  the  southern  Galla  are  heatiien. 

7.  South-west  of  the  Galla  the  wide  plateau  country  which  stretches 
between  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kenia  and  Kilima-igaro  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  occupied  by  kindred  Hamitic  tribes  called 
Wa-KvMvi  and  Wa-Masai,  These  are  warlike  nomads,  who  are  known  and 
feared  along  the  maritime  region  as  the  plunderers  of  the  Arab  caravans,  which 
make  their  way  inland  towuds  the  lake  region  from  the  east  coast  strongly 
armed.  The  more  settled  peoples  of  the  countries  near  the  coast  are  obliged 
to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  guard  their  cattle  against  the  fluent  raids 
of  these  marauders. 

Sultanate  of  Zanzibar. 

8.  The  long  intercouTse  and  lesidence  of  Arab  colonkta  all 
along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  Jub  river,  southward  for  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  to  Cape  Delgado,  has  given  rise  to  a  mixed  race 
of  people  inhabiting  this  maritime  belt,  called  the  SwahUi,  who 
speak  a  language  which  has  a  strong  intermixture  of  Arabic  They 
have  also  become  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  as  they  are  the  great 
traders  of  eastern  Africa,  their  language  has  spread  feir  and  wide 
in  the  interior,  so  that  there  is  now  no  other  which  is  understood 
over  so  large  an  area  of  the  continent.  The  Swahili  coast  also 
corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  the  dominion  of  Zanzibar,  the 
history  of  which  we  have  previously  sketched. 

9.  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  which  forms  a  central  point  of  the 
Sultanate,  6"*  south  of  the  equator,  is  about  fifty-five  miles  long,  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  thirty  miles  in  width. 

The  land  rises  in  the  interior  to  about  400  feet,  and  is  very  fertile  throu^- 
out,  its  country  houses,  the  seats  of  the  dominant  Arabs,  appearing  between 
groves  of  coco-palms  and  mangos,  the  fields  being  covered  with  crops  of  rice 
and  sugar-cane,  or  manioc  and  mUlet  The  people  here,  numbering  from 
800,000  to  400,000,  are  the  Arab  owners  of  the  soil,  many  half  caste,  Comoro 
islanders,  and  natives  of  India  (chiefly  Banyans  or  Indian  merchants)  and 
Lascar  seamen,  with  African  slaves.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  averaging 
from  70^  to  90^  In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  north-east 
monsoon  brings  dry  weather :  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are  from 
south-east  chiefly,  and  March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months  of  the  heaviest 
rains.  The  white  houses  of  Zanzibar  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
facing  the  continent,  have  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  the  town  has 
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nanow  and  dirty  streets.  It  is  the  staple  place  of  trade  on  the  east  AMcan 
coast*  and  carries  on  a  busy  commerce  in  ivory,  cloyes,  pepper,  hides,  and 
cotton  goods ;  till  recently  it  was  also  a  great  slave  mart  When  the  north- 
east monsoon  blows  across  from  India  and  Arabia  its  population  is  largely 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  traders. 

10.  On  the  mainland  of  Africa  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  does  not  extend  to  any  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior,  and  even  on  the  coast  belt,  towards  the  Somal  and  Galla 
lands  in  the  north,  his  power  is  practically  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  places  which  are  garrisoned  by  Arab  troops. 

The  most  northerly  settlement  which  acknowledges  his  mle  is  that  of  the 
coral  islet  of  WarsheiJth  on  the  Somal  coast.  A  little  farther  south  the  grain 
port  of  Makdeshu  or  Magadoxa  belongs  to  Mm,  as  do  the  neighbouring  coast 
towns  of  Merka  and  Brava^  all  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jub.  The  histori- 
cal Arab  settlement  of  Mdinde,  a  little  n(»rth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Sabaki  river, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Kenia,  where  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  in  1498 
after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  where  he  obtained  the  pilot  who 
steered  his  ship  across  to  India,  is  still  a  considerable  place,  though  ruinous. 
A  great  grain  market  held  here  in  autumn  draws  together  a  large  concourse. 

McmixLMt  on  a  coast  islet  a  little  feuther  soutii,  is  the  most  important 
town  on  the  Sw&heli  coast,  and  the  starting-point  of  several  important  trade 
routes  to  the  interior.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  town  and  of  the 
ancient  fbrt  they  built,  besides  a  considerable  native  town  which  traffics  in 
ivory  and  gum,  copal,  com,  hides,  and  slaves.  Opposite  is  the  important 
mission  station  of  Frere  Toum,  and  a  little  way  inland  that  of  Ribe. 

The  town  of  Pangani,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bufa  river,  coming  down  from 
Mount  KUima-i^aro,  is  also  a  considerable  trading-place  and  staiting-point  of 
caravans  for  the  interior.  Saadani,  and  especially  B<igamoyo,  opposite  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  have  become  historically  noted  as  the  poiuts  from  which 
the  earliest  explorers  of  the  lake  region  of  East  Africa  set  out  on  their  inland 
travels.  At  Dar-es-Salaam,  farther  south,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  lias  exten- 
sive coco-nut  and  maize  plantations,  worked  by  about  300  slaves,  and  here  the 
oil-palm  has  been  successfully  introduced.  Gum-copal  ia  also  abundant  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  india-rubber  yielded  by  a  species  of  vine  has  recently 
become  an  impoilant  article  of  trade. 

Beyond  Dar-es-Salaam  we  reach  the  delta  of  the  Lufifi  river,  which  has 
only  recently  been  explored.  The  two  KUwaa  (Kiviiga  and  Kisiwani),  the 
termini  of  main  routes  to  the  Nyassa,  are  the  most  important  coast-towns 
in  the  south  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Both  have  been  till  recently  notorious 
in  the  slave  traffic  of  East  Africa,  which  has  all  but  depopulated  an  extensive 
region  of  the  country  behind  these  former  seats  of  export.  Lindi  and  Mikin- 
dani  Bays,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bovuma,  are  also  important  starting- 
points  for  the  Nyassa  country.  At  the  village  of  Tungioe,  immediately  south 
of  Cape  Delgado,  the  Sultan's  domiuions  touch  the  possessions  of  Portugal. 

11.  In  all  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  south  of  the  Sudan,  the  place  of 
the  camel  of  the  Sahara  or  of  the  ox- waggon  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  taken  by 
porters  or  pagaxif  who  march  along  in  Indian  file,  canying  on  their  heads  the 
bales  of  doth  or  of  beads  which  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange  for  ivory 
and  other  inland  products  that  are  brought  back  to  the  coast.  This  is  a 
necessity  solely  on  account  of  the  little  tsetse  fly,  the  bite  of  which  is  fatal  to 
cattle  and  horses,  and  against  which  no  remedy  or  preventive  has  yet  been 
discovered. 
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The  most  frequented  of  the  many  canTaa  routes  to  the  interior  are  those 
which  lead  in  eeTeral  parallel  lines  from  the  coast-towns  of  Bagamoyo  and 
Saadani,  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  ap  through  the  oonntries  of  Usagarm 
and  the  diry  plains  of  Ugogo,  to  oonveige  at  the  Arab  setUement  of  Tadorv 
( Unifanffembe)  in  Unyamuesi,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  fit>m  the  coast. 
From  libora  several  routes  lead  northward  to  the  countries  of  Karagne  and 
Uganda,  surrounding  the  great  Victoria  Nyanxa ;  but  the  main  line  peases  on 
westward  to  the  Arab  station  of  Kawde,  in  the  country  of  Uj\ji,  on  the  shares 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Ferrying  across  the  wide  lake,  the  Arabs  have  extended 
their  trade  routes  still  farther  west  into  the  central  country  of  Manyuema,  and 
have  an  important  trading  station  at  Nycmgwe,  on  the  great  Lualaba  or  Congo 
river,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  fully  a  thousand  miles  west  of  Zanzibar. 

PoRTUoussE  East  Africa. 

IS.  All  the  coafit-land  of  South-east  AMca,  from  near  Cape 
Delgado  for  1400  miles  southward  to  Delagoa  Bay,  is  claimed  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  points  actually  occupied  by  them  are  few 
and  isolated,  and  their  Oovemment  and  trading  relations  are  even 
in  a  more  backward  condition  than  on  the  west  coast  The  poeaes- 
sion  as  a  whole  is  named  the  Province  of  Mozambiqv^y  and  is  placed 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  C^wn  of  Portugal,  who  has 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  the  management  of  the  settlements. 
He  is  aided  by  a  small  military  force  composed  chiefly  of  Portuguese 
convicts. 

18.  The  province  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  we  may  follow  in 
order  from  north  to  south  : — 

(1)  The  first  is  that  named  from  Cape  Ddgado,  which  includes  the  long 
coast  chain  of  the  twenty-eight  Querimba  islands  south  of  it,  only  four  of 
which  are  inhabited.  One  of  them  contains  Iba,  the  small  capital  town  of  the 
district,  opposite  which  a  trade  route  leads  into  the  interior. 

(2)  Next  comes  the  district  of  Mozambique  proper.  The  capital  of  the 
province  stands  on  a  small  coral  islet  dose  to  the  mainland,  in  front  of  a  fine 
bay,  and  its  white  houses  form  narrow  streets.  An  old  convent  serves  as  the 
Government  house,  but  the  Portuguese  here  are  very  few,  and  chiefly  convicts. 
Indian  Banyans  or  merchants  carry  on  most  of  the  trade  in  vessels  manned  by 
Arab  seamen.  At  Messuril,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  a  great  fair  is  held  in 
autumn,  to  which  the  Yao  negroes  of  the  interior  come  in  caravans  of  about 
3000  men,  bringing  ivory,  gum-copal,  and  hides,  to  exchange  for  manufiactured 
goods. 

(8)  The  third  district  is  that  of  Angosha  or  AngoosOf  and  includes  the  chain 
of  islands  of  that  name  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  Primeim  chain, 

(4)  The  more  important  district  of  QuUimane  reaches  south  to  the  Luabo 
or  chief  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and  extends  inland  to  its  tributary  the  Shire 
river.  QuUimane^  the  capital  of  this  district,  lies  twelve  miles  from  the  see, 
on  what  may  be  called  the  most  northerly  delta  branch  of  the  Zambezi,  though 
the  channel  connecting  this  branch  with  the  river  is  now  dry  and  choked  with 
vegetation  at  most  times  of  the  year.  A  few  traders  in  ground  nuts  and  wax, 
and  in  ivory  when  it  can  be  had,  have  factories  here. 

(5)  The  fifth  district  is  that  of  SenOf  extending  across  the  Lower  Zambezi, 
round  the  ruinous  village  of  this  name,  which  lies  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
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river,  about  120  miles  from  its  month.  It  is  now  a  minons  place,  having 
frequently  been  attacked  by  the  Landeens  or  Zulus  of  the  country  southward 
of  ^e  river,  and  is  quite  neglected  by  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

(6)  The  district  round  Teie,  260  miles  up  stream,  formerly  exported  grain, 
coffee,  sugar,  oil,  indigo,  besides  gold-dust  and  ivory ;  but  the  lucrative  slave- 
trade  took  the  place  Of  agriculture  and  mining,  and  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  captured  and  sent  down  the  river  in  such  numbers  that 
the  Portuguese  found  they  had  no  hands  left  to  labour  or  to  fight  for  them, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  settlement.  The  village  has  now  only  about 
thirty  European  houses. 

(7)  The  district  of  Sqfala,  extending  along  the  coast  south  of  the  delta  of 
the  Zambezi  roimd  the  bay  of  that  name,  was  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  its 
wealth  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  the  gold-fields  of  Manica,  which  lie  about  130 
miles  north-west  of  the  port  of  So&la,  were  at  one  time  worked  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  warlike  Kafirs  from  the  south  have  now 
occupied  all  the  interior  country,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been 
rediscovered. 

(8)  Next  we  come  to  Inhambane,  the  chief  town  and  port  of  the  eighth 
district,  which  is  a  more  considerable  place,  carrying  on  an  important  trade 
in  the  usual  products.  A  large  church  and  a  mosque  are  prominent  in  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  environed  by  coco- 
palms.  Here  the  Portuguese  authority  is  restricted  to  the  inunediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  for  since  the  advance  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs  over  the  in- 
terior country  they  are  neither  feared  nor  respected  in  this  part  of  their 
nominal  dominions. 

(9)  Lastly,  in  the  south  we  reach  the  district  surrounding  Delagoa  Bay, 
with  its  capital  of  Lourenzo  Marquez,  Here  the  Portuguese  rule  is  even  more 
curtailed,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  the  rusty  cannon  of  their 
fort  For  some  years  the  possession  of  the  lAy  was  in  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  for  though  it  is  unhealthy  its  spacious  harbour  seems  to 
form  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Transvaal  region.  In  1875  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  arbitration,  and  it  was 
decided  in  favour  of  Portugal  that  the  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  the 
line  of  26'  SO'  S.  lat.,  and  the  Usutu  or  Maputa  River,  and  that  it  extends 
about  twenty-five  miles  inland  to  the  range  of  hills  called  Lobombo. 

14.  T^thin  the  Portuguese  East  African  coast-land  lies  the  great  Lake 
Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1859.  On  a  promontory 
of  its  southern  shores  the  mission  station  of  Livingstonia  was  established  in 
1876,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  first  steam  vessel  placed  on  any  African  lake, 
was  launched  on  its  waters. 

A  second  mission  station  named  BlaiUyre  has  since  been  founded  in  the 
hiQy  country  south  of  the  lake,  between  the  Shire  River  and  the  enclosed 
basin  of  Lake  Shirwa.  More  recently  still  (1878)  a  company  of  merchants  of 
Glasgow  has  placed  a  trading  steamer  on  the  Lower  Zambezi  to  keep  up  com- 
munications between  the  coast  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Shire,  past  which  a 
road  has  been  constructed  to  the  navigable  portion  of  the  upper  river. 
Another  road,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  connects  the  head 
of  the  Nyassa  with  the  Tanganyika.  The  Portuguese  at  first  imposed  almost 
prohibitory  dues  on  British  goods  passing  into  the  Zambezi,  but  now  a  favour- 
able commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  them,  and  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  British  intercourse  and  commerce  will  become  extensive  in  this 
part  of  East  Africa. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA.' 

1.  In  South  Africa  the  British  are  dominant  From  the  limits 
of  the  former  Dutch  colony  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
Bouth-wefitem  comer  of  the  continent,  their  influence  has  been  gra- 
dually  spreading  northward,  till  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  land  from  Cape  Frio,  where  the  Portuguese  West 
AMcan  possessions  terminate,  to  the  Limpopo  river  and  Delagoa 
Bay,  on  the  east,  acknowledges  the  British  authority. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  (Germany  has  been  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  Damara  and  Namaqua  Lands,  only  Walyisch 
Bay  remaining  with  England,  whilst  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
for  years  past  had  a  settled  government  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Britbh  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal  is  scarcely 
more  than  nominal. 

Cape  Colony. 

2.  The  Gape  Colony  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Orange  River  west  and  south  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  its  landward  frontier  on  the  eastern  side  being  marked  by 
the  Kei  river  and  the  crest  of  the  Drakenberg  mountains.  It 
extends  over  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  England. 

S.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  the  country  generally  is  higiu 
From  the  seaboard  to  the  interior  it  rises  step  by  step  in  a  series  of  well- 
defined  terraces  and  mountain  edges,  which  run  in  an  east  to  west  direction,  or 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  outer  or  maritime  ranges  have 
many  names  in  their  different  parts,  the  most  prominent  of  which  perhaps  are 
those  called  the  Langebergen  and  OtUemqua  mountains,  next  the  sea  in  the 
south,  and  the  Zteartebergen  feuther  inland.  These  outer  slopes  are  the  most 
habitable  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  occupied  by  villages,  com  farms,  and 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  tobacco  plantations.  Beyond  the  Zwartebeigen  lie 
wide  undulating  plains  called  the  Great  Karroo.  Throughout  this  tract,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  feurms  are  few,  for  water  Is  scarce,  and  the  water 
channels  which  ftirrow  its  surface  are  dry  excepting  after  thunder-storms,  or 
furnish  only  a  few  brackish  pools.  The  land  here  is  treeless ;  in  some  parts 
stunted  bushes  are  thinly  scattered,  and  at  most  times  of  the  year  the  prospect 
is  arid  and  dreary.  Yet  after  rain,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  whole  plahi  is 
covered  with  a  lovely  green  vegetation,  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  This  part 
of  the  colony  is  divided  into  great  sheep  "  runs,"  and  is  the  main  wool-yield- 
ing area. 

Engiish  sq.  miles.   PopolatioD. 

1  Cape  Ck>lony  (with  Basutoland  and  Kaftaria)  226,100  1,850,000 

OriquaUnd  West 17,500  40,100 

Natal 18.800  418,000 

Bechuana  Land  (British  Protectoiate)   .  187,000  100,000 

Transvaal 110.000  815,000 

Onmge  Free  State 41,500  134,000 

Namaqoa  and  Damara  Lands 175,000  140,000 

South  Africa     .  775,900  2.501,100 
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On  the  inner  border  of  the  Karroo  the  Roggevdd  and  NUuweodd  moon- 
taina  present  a  bold  escarpment  of  flat-topped  hUls,  and  reach  east  to  join  the 
Sneetnobergen,  in  which  Compassberg,  the  highest  snmmit  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
reaches  a  height  of  abont  8000  feet ;  beyond  this  the  heights  unite  with  the 
great  escarpment  of  the  Drakenbergeiit  which  £ices  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  line 
of  heights  jnst  traced  forms  the  central  water-parting  of  the  Cape  Colony ; 
southward  the  water  channels  drain  fh>m  it  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
passing  the  ont^  ranges  of  mountains  by  rugged  deep-cut  gorges  called 
**  klooft."  Towards  the  north  the  periodical  streams  find  their  way  in  deeply 
sunk  channels  across  the  dry  plains  of  Bushmanland  to  join  the  Orange  river. 
The  south-western  peninsula  of  the  colony,  which  terminates  in  the  famous 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region,  for 
within  it  the  massive  walls  of  TaUe  Mountain  rise  to  a  height  of  3582  feet, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  colony  is  there  a  landscape  combining  such  grand 
mountain  and  woodland  scenery. 

In  general  the  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony  resemble  those  of  Algeria  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent,  becoming  fturious  torrents  after  rain, 
but  dwindling  down  almost  to  dryness  at  other  seasons.  Not  one  of  them  is 
of  any  considerable  value  for  navigation.  The  largest,  the  Orange  River,  is  a 
finer  river  above,  immediately  aftc^  the  confluence  of  its  upper  tributaries  the 
Vaal  and  the  Nu-6ariep,  which  receive  more  constant  supplies  fh>m  the  Draken- 
berg  range,  than  it  is  lower  down  in  its  westward  course  to  the  Atlantic.  But 
it  is  obstructed  by  rapids  and  fidls,  and  its  mouth  is  blocked  up  by  a  sand- 
bank, so  that  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  commercial  highway.  AH  along  the  north 
of  the  colony  its  channel  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  between 
which  it  descends  in  formidable  cataracts.  The  drains  which  it  receives  from 
the  Cape  Colony  are  only  filled  with  an  evanescent  supply,  after  a  heavy 
thunder-shower  may  have  fiBkllen  on  the  thirsty  plains  through  which  they 
pass.     Of  these  the  channel  named  the  ffartebeeste  is  the  longest. 

Among  the  rivers  which  flow  outward  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
OHfanlB^  River  of  the  west  is  the  most  important ;  in  times  of  flood  it  over- 
flows its  banks  like  the  Nile,  depositing  on  these  a  rich  sediment  of  mud  which 
it  has  carried  down  from  the  Kairoo,  and  over  these  inundated  tracts  heavy 
grain  crops  are  grown.  The  Breede,  the  most  westerly  of  the  streams  which 
flow  due  south,  affords  a  very  short  navigable  reach  ;  tiie  Oauritz  and  Oamtoos 
farther  east,  are  at  times  rapid  and  dangerous  torrents ;  and  the  Oreat  Fish 
Jiiver,  in  the  south-east,  is  also  nearly  a  periodical  stream,  seldom  flowing  at 
all  in  winter,  but  rising  as  much  as  30  feet  in  a  few  hours  after  summer 
thunder-showers.  Bound  towards  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
streams  have  a  more  constant  flow,  and  become  serviceable  for  irrigation  and 
motive  power. 

4.  Climate. — The  Cape  Colony  is  not  a  hot  country;  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer  does  not  exceed  that  of  similar  days  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  winter  the  thermometer  fjEdls  below  the  freezing-point  A  clear 
buoyant  dry  atmosphere  is  characteristic,  and  the  seasons  are  distinguished  as 
in  Europe,  though  of  course  at  opposite  times — January  falling  in  mid-summer, 
July  in  mid-wint^.  Bound  the  coast-lands  of  the  south  and  east  the  amount 
of  rainflBdl  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  in  England,  and  the  amount 
increases  northward  towards  Natal ;  but  in  the  interior  and  towards  the  west 
the  quantity  gradually  decreases,  till  on  the  plains  which  slope  to  the  Orange 
River,  the  yearly  frdl  does  not  exceed  nine  inches  altogether ;  and  on  the  coast- 
land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  rain  is  almost  xmknown.    The  dis- 

1  Or  "  ElepbAnt's  "  river :  spelt  Olipftants  on  maps  to  distingoiah  it  tnm  a  tributary 
of  the  Gaoritc  which  bears  the  same  name. 
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tribation  of  the  rain&ll  on  the  two  Bides  of  the  colony,  however,  is  remaxkabl  j 
contrasted  in  season.  Over  the  south-western  maritime  region  the  nin  is 
hronght  by  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  winter  (April  to  October) ; 
the  easterly  seaboard,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  rains  in  the  svmmer  Dumths 
(September  to  April).  In  the  Inland  district  summer  thunder-stoima  are  at 
times  fearftdly  grand,  and  are  accompanied  by  short  heavy  downpours.  Snow 
lies  for  three  or  four  months  on  the  highest  inland  ranges. 

5.  Products. — In  the  natural  flora  of  the  Cape  Colony  the  heatha  have  a 
world-wide  fame,  as  well  as  the  bulbous  plants  and  orddds  which  cover  the 
ground  in  September  and  October  with  a  sheet  of  gaudy  bloeaom.  Not  a  few 
plants  of  cactus-like  form  are  remarkable  fbr  their  singular  appearance. 
Thorns  and  prickles  are  also  characteristic  of  many  South  Afiican  plants,  and 
form  a  natural  provision  for  dispersing  the  seed-veesels ;  some  trees,  such  as 
the  "  domboom,"  have  spikes  which  have  been  compared  to  ox  horns. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  main  cultivated  products,  uid  it  is  grown  in  many 
districts,  along  with  maiie,  oats,  kafir-com,  and  barley.  The  grapes  of  Con- 
stantia,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Thou^  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  giraffe,  lions  and  leopards,  were 
common  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement,  these  larger 
animals  have  now  been  driven  fkr  north  into  the  interior  beyond  the  frontier ; 
but  herds  of  antelopes,  quaggas,  and  blaauboks  still  migrate  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  hyenas  and  Jadcals  keep  their  place.  Since  the 
migration  of  the  laiger  wild  animals,  sheep  and  goats  have  multiplied  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  so  that  in  1876  there  were  found  to  be  about  twelve 
millions  of  sheep  in  the  colony,  and  the  wool  they  yield  in  immense  quantity 
has  become  the  staple  export  Draught  oxen,  dragging  the  great  canvas- 
covered  waggons,  are  still  the  chief  means  of  conveyance  in  the  colony,  wher- 
ever railways  have  not  been  constructed.  A  newer  and  remarkable  industry  of 
the  colony  is  that  of  ostrich-fiEtrming,  the  birds  being  fenced  in  and  stabled 
like  sheep  or  horses,  to  be  plucked  of  their  valuable  feathers  when  these  oome 
to  maturity;  their  eggs  are  also  hatched  in  artificial  nests  warmed  by  hot  water. 

The  only  important  mineral  district  of  the  colony  as  yet  is  that  of  Little 
Namaqua-limd  in  the  north-west,  near  the  lower  Orange  River,  where  the  coppw 
mine  of  Ookiep  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  is  now  sunk  so  deep 
that  the  miners  take  twenty  minutes  to  ascend  from  the  bottom  to  the  open 
air.  The  diamond-fields,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  lie  beyond  the 
border  of  the  colony  proper. 

6.  People. — ^The  colony  is  as  yet  but  sparsely  peopled,  there  being  a 
square  mile  of  territory  to  each  five  or  six  individuals.  The  Europeans  are 
now  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  population,  and  are  mainly  Brilitk  mtd 
Dutch:  part  are  also  German  and  French  (the  descendants  of  Huguenot 
emigrants),  and  there  are  a  few  Portuguese.  The  Dutch,  or  the  descendants 
of  the  earlier  colonists,  are  still  more  numerous  in.  the  western  distrietB; 
the  English  prevail  in  numbers  in  the  east.  The  former  retain  their  language, 
but  English  has  been  the  official  language  since  1822. 

There  are  now  very  few  pure  HoUenMs  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
though  these  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  all  its  central  and  western  regions 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Those  who  still  live  south  of  the  Orange  River 
are  of  pale  yellow-brown  colour,  generally  below  the  average  size,  Ugfat-heazted 
and  indolent 

The  Kafirs  form  by  fai  the  largest  share  of  the  native  population  in  the 
eastern  districts.  They  are  altogether  different  from  the  Hottentots;  tall, 
dark  brown  in  colour,  active  and  well  made,  inclined  to  a  pastoral  life  and  to 
warfare,  but  not  to  agriculture.     Many  thousands  of  them  within  the  colony 
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can  no  longer  be  called  sairages,  and  having  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  European  civilisation,  wear  clothes,  and  understand  English  or  Dutch. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  negroes,  descendants  of  slaves, 
introduced  in  earlier  days  chiefly  from  Mozambique,  and  not  a  few  Malays  in 
the  seaports,  originally  brought  from  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  still  adhering  to  Mohammedanism. 

7.  GoTemmeni. — The  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  entirely 
European,  the  head  of  the  administration  being  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Queen.  He  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  is  invested  with 
powers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  proper.  Since  1854  the  l^^lative 
power  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Parliament  formed  on  the  British  model,  consist- 
ing of  an  Upper  and  Lower  House. 

8.  DiTicdonB  and  Cliief  Towns. — For  the  purposes  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Parliament,  the  colony  is  now  divided  into  seven  provinces 
and  thirty-two  divisions.  The  metropolis  of  the  colony,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  great  commercial  entrepot,  is  Cape  Tovm  (45,000),  which  spreads 
out  between  the  skirts  of  Table  Mountain  and  the  shores  of  Table  Bay. 
Scarcely  anything  remains  now  to  indicate  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch :  gas-lighting,  gardens,  tramways,  and  nilway  termini,  are  not  want- 
ing to  give  it  all  the  air  of  a  European  town.  Of  the  two  railways  which 
start  fr^m  Cape  Town,  the  longest  is  that  which  leads  to  Worcester  amidst 
the  outer  mountains,  and  which  is  to  be  extended  across  the  Great  Karroo ; 
the  other  leads  to  the  Wy7U>erg  or  vineyard  hill,  where  the  rich  vines  of  Con- 
stantia  are  grown.  The  second  t0¥m  of  the  colony  is  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa 
Bay  in  the  east,  a  bustling  seaport  frill  of  warehouses  and  stores.  Huge 
waggons  bring  down  the  wool  and  hides  from  the  interior  £uins  for  shipment 
here,  and  return  inland  with  merchandise  for  the  villages.  Lines  of  railway 
have  also  been  made  to  unite  Port  Elizabeth  with  OraiiamaUfwnt  the  chief 
place  in  the  interior  north-east  of  it,  and  with  Ora^fJReinet,  in  the  farming 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Great  Kairoo.  King  WiUiaM*s  Town  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  fertile  territory  formerly  known  as  British  Eafraria,  and  is  the 
chief  town  on  the  eastern  border.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  through  its 
port  of  East  London, 

Kafbaria, 

9.  The  country  eastward  of  the  Cape  Colony  proper,  along  the 
slope  from  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the 
southern  border  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  is  named  Eafraria  or 
Kafirland. 

The  name  is  perhaps  a  misleading  one,  inasmuch  as  this  district  has  no 
more  special  daim  to  be  called  the  land  of  the  Kafirs  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  wide  region  of  Eastern  Africa  which  they  inhabit ;  but  it  is  along  this 
maritime  slope  that  the  European  colonists,  spreading  gradually  eastward, 
have  come  most  directly  into  contact  with  these  people,  called  still  by  the  Arab 
name  of  Kafirs  or  infidels.  The  Kei  River  bounds  this  territory  in  the  south, 
and  the  Bashee  and  St,  John*s  are  its  other  chief  streams.  It  is  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  country,  wooded  towards  the  mountains,  and  possessing 
luxuriant  pasture-lands,  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for  cattle-rearing. 

10.  Since  1884  the  whole  of  the  country  extending  from  the  Kei  river  to 
the  borders  of  Natal  has  been  placed  under  British  authority.  The  principal 
districts  of  this  fertile  region  are  Fingo  Lomdy  IdtUyvn,  and  Oaleka  Land, 
between  the  Kei  and  Bashee  rivers ;  Bomvana  Land,  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Bashee  and  Umtata  rivers,  and  Tembu  Land  between  the  same  river». 
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bat  farther  inland ;  Pondo  Land,  on  both  aides  of  the  lower  St.  John's 
River  as  &r  as  Natal,  and  East  Grlqualand  in  the  north-east,  next  Natal, 
occupied  chiefly  by  a  division  of  the  Oriqutu  ^  (half-caste  Hottentots). 

11.  Baauidandf  a  district  which  embraces  the  mountains  and  valleys 
which  lie  ronnd  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River,  was  proclaimed  British 
territory  in  1868,  and  was  added  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  magistracy  in  1871. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Basuioa,  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Bechnana  gronp  of 
Kafirs,  superior  to  most  of  the  other  nations  in  inteUigenoe  and  industry,  but 
leas  warlike,  and  of  smaller  ph3rsical  powers.  Nevertheless,  this  district  raee 
(1880)  in  rebellion  against  the  British  authorities. 


NATAL. 

12.  By  the  addition  of  the  difitricta  of  Basntoland  and  of 
Kafraria  to  C!!ape  (Dolony  this  has  been  made  conterminouB  on  the 
south-west  with  the  colony  of  NeUcU,  which,  somewhat  larger  in 
area  than  the  half  of  Scotland,  reaches  down  from  the  Drakenberg 
edge  to  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Tugela  river  on  the  north, 
and  the  Umtamfuna  on  the  south. 

13.  The  country  is  covered  for  the  most  part  by  ramifications  of  wooded 
moimtains  and  hills,  which  slope  down  like  the  finger  of  a  hand  from  the 
higher  cliflf-like  edge  of  the  Drakenbeig,  10,000  feet  in  altitude^  Between 
these,  many  full  and  constant  streams  flow  down  to  the  sea  across  a  broad 
belt  of  grass  land,  which  separates  the  mountain  spurs  from  the  yellow  sands 
and  bold  headlands  of  the  coast 

14.  Though  by  position  Natal  is  a  semi-tropical  country,  its  climate  is 
healthy  and  agreeable,  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  intense,  and  the  winters  are 
delightful.  Rain  falls  in  all  months,  but  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  summer. 
Its  pastoral  lowlands  are  well  stocked  with  cattie,  sheep,  and  horses;  a 
laiige  number  of  sugar  estates  are  in  active  operation ;  cofiee  wheat,  oats,  and 
maize,  are  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

15.  Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  Kafirs,  natives  of  the  soU,  and  refugees  fix>m 
the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  Zululand  on  the  north.  The 
indolence  of  these  natives  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  Hindu  *'  coolies  "  to 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations ;  the  English  are  comparatively  very  few  in 
numbers,  as  are  also  the  Dutch  and  Germans. 

16.  Nearly  half  of  the  European  settlers  are  gathered  in  the  two  towns  of 
the  colony,  the  seaport  of  Ihtrian  or  Port  Natal,  and  Pietermaritzburgf  the 
seat  of  Government,  sixty  miles  inland  by  road.  A  good  portion  of  the  coast 
produce  of  Natal  finds  its  way  inland  by  waggons  over  tiie  rough  mountain 
tracks  across  the  Drakenberg  range  into  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  which  countries  lie  up  on  tiie  interior  plateau,  and  by  the  same  ways 
large  quantities  of  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory  come  down  to  be  shipped 
at  Durban. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATK 

17.  The  Orange  Free  State,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
sketched  in  a  former  chapter,  is  reached  by  long  rough  waggon 

1 8ee  p.  403. 
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routes,  either  from  Port  Elizabeth  or  through  Natal.  In  the  south 
and  south-east  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  upper  Orange  Eiver,  and 
by  the  crest  of  the  Drakenberg  ;  on  the  north-west  and  north  the 
Vaal  tributary  embraces  it  and  forms  its  boundary.  Its  area  is 
about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Ireland. 

18.  The  country  consists  of  great  undulating  grassy  plains,  at  a  general 
elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
little  "  kopjes "  or  rocky  hills  in  the  south-east,  though  in  the  northern 
portion  there  is  scarcely  a  break  in  the  level  horizon.  Its  plains  are  thus 
admirably  adapted  for  raising  sheep  and  cattle ;  pastoral  fiurming  is  the  main 
industry  of  the  country,  and  wool  is  its  chief  export 

19.  Owing  to  its  elevation,  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  Europeans,  being 
oold  in  winter  and  very  dry  in  summer.  In  the  hot  season  violent  thunder- 
storms occasionally  break  over  it  The  population  is  as  yet  a  very  scanty 
one,  not  so  much  as  two  to  a  square  mile  over  the  extent  of  the  country,  and 
nearly  equally  divided  between  Europeans,  chiefly  of  Dutch  descenti  and 
native  Bechuana  Kafirs. 

20.  The  Government  is  republican,  executive  power  resting  in  an  elected 
President,  the  legislature  being  vested  in  a  "  Yolksraad "  or  Council  of  the 
people,  chosen  for  four  years.  This  Council  meets  at  Bloen^fonteint  the  capital 
of  the  state,  a  small  place  on  the  Modder  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Vaal. 
Education  is  well  advanced,  and  the  constitutional  Church  of  the  state  is  the 
Protestant  Dutch  Reformed,  but  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  South 
Africa  is  also  represented  by  a  bishop  and  a  large  clerical  staff. 

THE  TRANSVAAL. 

21.  This  Boer  Republic  under  British  suzerainty  extends,  as 
its  name  implies,  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary,  away  northward  for  more  than  300  miles,  to  where  the 
upper  Limvpopo  River  curves  round  firom  south-west  On  the  east 
it  reaches  past  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Lobombo  hills,  which 
separate  it  from  the  Portuguese  territory  round  Delagoa  Bay.  Far- 
ther south  the  crest  of  the  Drakenberg  forms  its  limit  towards 
Zululand  and  Natal.  Its  area  is  not  &r  short  of  that  of  Great 
BritaLn  and  Ireland  together. 

22.  Physical  Features.— The  land  generally  is  a  plateau  about  8000 
feet  in  average  elevation  above  the  sea,  supported  on  the  east  by  the  high 
buttress  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  reaching  westward  towards  the  des^ 
region  of  the  Kalahari  Within  it,  however,  two  ridges  of  small  relative 
hei|^t  extend  across  from  west  to  east.  These  are  (1)  the  Magaliea  or  Kcuhan 
mountains,  which  form  the  edge  of  a  higher  portion  of  the  plateau  called  the 
"  Hooge  Veldt "  or  high  field,  in  the  south ;  and  (2)  the  Waterberg^  ffangkUy, 
MahapanSf  and  other  small  ranges,  in  the  north. 

Three  classes  of  country,  distingmshed  in  their  general  character,  are 
recognised..  These  are  (1)  the  **  Hooge  Veldt"  with  bracing  climate^  most  of 
which  ia  in  the  south,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  gradng-fjEums ;  (2)  the 
*'  Banken  Vddt,"  or  those  portions  which  lie  along  the  slopes  of  the  Hooge 
Veldt  or  along  the  Drakenbexig,  consisting  of  broken  hilly  country,  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  or  "kloofs,"  picturesque  in  scenery,  and  well  watered  and 
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wooded  with  small  trees,  well  adapted  also  for  grazmg  or  for  cnltiTatioii  where 
the  surface  U  not  too  hilly;  (3)  the  "Bush  Vddt,''  including  all  the  land  on 
the  north  and  east,  covered  as  yet  for  the  most  paft  with  Mimosa  groves  and 
thorn  thickets,  snb-tropical  in  climate. 

28.  The  two  main  rivers  are  the  Ky  Gariep  or  Vaal  in  the  sonth,  and  the 
Limpopo  or  Crocodile  River,  which  inclades  all  the  northern  and  central  region 
in  its  drainage  basin.  The  Nyl  Strom  and  the  Oli/atU  are  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Limpopo  in  the  Transvaal  territory.  None  of  these  are  of  any  value  for 
navigation,  for  though  they  gain  considerable  depth  in  the  rainy  season  they 
sink  to  show  sandbsmks  and  rapids  in  the  dry  weather. 

24.  OlimAte. — ^The  teititory  reaches  northward  to  beyond  the  tropical 
line,  and  wonld  have  a  snb-tropical  climate  over  its  whole  extent  were  it  not 
for  its  great  general  elevation,  which  gives  all  the  south  a  mild  temperature 
well  suited  to  Europeans.  Fevers  are  prevalent  in  the  Lower  Limpopo  valley 
in  the  north. 

25.  P»>dactB  and  Indiutries.— Pastoral  pursuits  are  characteristic  of 
the  country;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  thrive  well  almost  everywhere^  but 
horses  require  to  be  removed  to  the  higher  hills  in  summer,  as  they  are  raj 
liable  to  disease  here  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  tsdae  fly  is  also 
the  scourge  of  some  districts  of  the  back  country,  so  that  a  **9aulted"  horse, 
or  one  which  has  been  bitten  and  has  recovered,  takes  a  high  value,  as  it  can 
afterwards  pass  scatheless.  Wild  animals  are  very  numerous  still,  though 
huntiog  has  done  much  to  lessen  them  towards  the  inner  and  northern  borden. 
Lions,  elephants,  giraifes,  ostriches,  and  all  kinds  of  antelopes  and  lebras,  are 
still  abundant  there.  The  Transvaal  is  becoming  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  especially  for  its  gold,  which  seems  to  be  abundant  all  over  the 
northern  region. 

26.  People. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bechuana  and 
Basuto,  Zulu  and  Makatee  Kafirs,  most  of  them  still  nearly  barbarous,  though 
many  are  employed  as  domestics  and  as  field-labourers.  The  European  popu- 
lation (about  40,000)  is  mainly  composed  of  "  Boers,"  or  farmers  of  Dutch 
extraction,  the  smaller  share  of  British  and  Germans.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  Protestants  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

27.  Gh>yenuneiit  and  Cliief  Towns.— We  have  already  sketched  the 
main  points  in  the  history  of  the  Transvaal — ^the  migration  thither  of  the  Boers 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  the  early  prosperity  and  later  ruinous  condition  of  the 
republic  they  founded,  and  its  final  annexation  by  the  British.  The  foreign 
affisirs  of  this  commonwealth  are  now  directed  by  a  British  Resident  stationed 
at  Pretoria,  the  seat  of  Government,  situated  on  the  northern  base  of  the  Ma- 
galiesbergen,  near  the  centre  of  the  territory.  For  administration  and  election 
of  members  for  the  Volktraadf  or  Parliament,  the  country  ia  divided  into 
thirteen  districts,  which  correspond  to  the  cldef  villages,  for  there  are  no 
towns  properly  so  called  as  yet.  These  are  Zoutpansb^  and  Waterburg  in 
the  noith ;  Lydenburg  and  the  gold-fields,  Midddburg^  ^etoria,  Rustenbnrg, 
and  Marioo  in  the  midland  region  ;  Utrecht,  Wakkerstroom,  Heidelberg, 
Potchefstroom,  and  Bloemhof  in  the  south.  The  largest  village  or  small 
town  is  that  of  PoUhefstroom  or  Mooi  River  Dorp,  in  the  south. of  the  state. 

At  present  most  of  the  external  traflic  of  the  Transvaal  passes  by  the 
waggon  tracks  down  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Drakenberg  to  Natal.  The 
construction  of  a  railway  by  way  of  Lydenburg  east  to  Delagoa  Bay  has 
long  been  in  contemplation,  as  this  line  appears  to  be  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
country. 
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Qbiqualand  West,  or  the  Diamond-Fields. 

28.  The  territory  of  Oriqualand  West  was  so  named  ttom  its  having 
lieen  occupied  by  a  section  of  the  Griqnas  or  **  Bastards,''  half-caste  Hotten- 
tots who  migrated  with  the  Boers  fh>m  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  early  part  of 
thia  oentnry.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  17,000  square  miles  of  the  inner 
plateau,  and  is  a  bare  and  uninviting  region,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  which  join  within  it,  and  which  are  wooded  and 
pictureeque.  Its  climate  is  healtiby,  with  cold  bracing  winters  and  dry  dusty 
summers,  interrupted  by  occasional  heavy  thunder  showers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  valuable  diamond-mines  which  were  discovered  here  in  1867,  Griqualand 
would  not  have  attracted  attention  or  have  been  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown.  Now  some  of  the  mines  which  were  most  productive  at  first  have 
been  exhausted,  and  the  motley  population  which  gathered  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  diggings  has  become  reduced  and  more  settled ;  in 
KimberUy,  the  capital,  brick  and  stone  houses  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
canvas  and  wooden  sh^ters  which  at  first  served  the  purposes  of  the  miners. 

THE  KAFIR  KINGDOMS. 

29.  A  broad  diBtinction  Ib  to  be  drawn  within  the  Kafir  area 
of  South-east  Africa,  between  the  coad  KaftrSf  who  extend  in  many 
tribes  round  the  maritime  region  from  the  Great  Fish  River  to  the 
Zambezi,  and  the  Kafin  of  the  plateau  (Bechnanas  and  Basutos 
chiefly).  The  former  are  generally  spirited  and  warlike,  the  latter 
of  milder  and  more  passive  temperament. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Zulus,  a  clan  of  the  coast 
Kafirs,  changing  their  former  patriarchal  life,  began  to  imitate  the  military 
system  of  the  Europeans,  and  to  organise  themselves  into  severely-disciplined 
bands.  Soon  all  Kaflrland,  from  the  Limpopo  southward  to  the  borders  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  fell  under  their  sway,  and  it  was  with  these  warriors  that 
the  Boers  had  to  fight  when  they  first  migrated  into  NataL  A  number  of 
their  bands  marched  out  northward  conquering  all  before  them,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  notice,  the  leaders  of  these  armies  founded  a  number  of  exten- 
sive kingdoms  over  the  wide  country  which  lies  south  of  the  great  curve  of  the 
Zambesi,  most  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day  as  strong  mUitary  despotisms. 

30.  Zultdand,  or  the  home  country  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs,  comprises  that 
portion  of  the  maritime  slope  of  Soutii-east  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
Tugela  river  (the  northern  boundary  stream  of  Natal)  and  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory about  Delagoa  Bay.  Until  1879  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  warlike 
chief  Cetywayo,^  and  was  well  peopled.  All  the  men  of  adult  age  were  under 
military  organisation,  and  the  fighting  strength  of  the  tribe  was  estimated  at 
from  85,000  to  40,000  men.  The  presence  of  this  strong  military  oigani- 
sation  on  the  immediate  frontier,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  its  chief; 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  made  it  imperative  that  the  Transvaal 
should  be  placed  under  a  stronger  rule  than  that  of  the  Boers.  The  British 
have,  however,  quite  broken  up  this  military  power,  and  the  country  is  now 
divided  into  dis^cts  governed  by  local  chiefs,  all  under  British  supervision. 

81.  The  Octaa  Countryt  which  stretches  north  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the 
lower  Zambtti,  inland  fh>m  So&la  and  Inhambane,  is  under  the  Zulu  chief 
ZTmciZa,  who  is  sole  ruler  of  all  this  vast  territory  excepting  the  few  points 
idong  the  coast  to  which  the  Portuguese  authority  has  now  been  limited. 

1.  Pronounced  "  Ketchwsyo." 
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32.  Inland  from  this  extenda  the  kingdom  of  the  Maiebdt  Kafin,  whidi  is 
alao  a  complete  military  despotism.  This  portion  of  the  land  rises  higher  than 
the  Gaaa  country,  attaining  elevations  of  4500  feet  in  the  pictnreeqne  granite 
hills  called  the  Maioppo  and  Maahmia  ranges.  Lo  Benguela,  the  Idng  of  this 
country,  resides  at  tiie  **  kraal  '*  or  village  called  CHhbe  Kksik  or  Gnbalavnyo 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Matoppo  hiUs. 

88.  A  Basato  or  platean-Kaflr  tribe,  called  the  Mahololo,  also  adopted  the 
military  system  of  government,  and  made  a  march  of  ocmqaest  nortfrward  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  through  the  Transvaal  to  the  middle  valley  of 
the  Zambesi  Enslaving  the  Barotse  natives  of  the  river  valley,  they  fonned  a 
powerful  kingdom,  which  stretched  south  and  north  acroes  the  ZambezL 
Intrigues  and  dissension  for  the  succession  to  the  chief  authority,  however, 
gave  opportunity  for  the  Barotse  to  rise  against  their  conquerors,  and,  reveng- 
ing themselves  for  their  years  of  servitude,  they  destroyed  the  Makololo  com> 
pletely. 

The  Kalahari  Dk8kbt. 

84.  The  Kalahari  represents  the  area  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  which 
is  most  deficient  in  moisture  supply,  and  reaches  away  north  fit>m  the  Orsnge 
River  as  fiur  as  to  about  the  20th  parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  gradation  from 
the  fertile  grassy  plains  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  to  the  desert  is 
a  very  gradual  one,  like  that  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Sahara  in  the  north. 
The  Kalahari  has  no  running  water,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  dry  sandy 
region,  but  it  is  not  devoid  altogether  of  vegetation,  consisting  of  tufty  grass, 
and  creeping  plants,  with  deeply-buried  bulbous  roots,  excepting  in  the  centre. 
The  Buihfnm  or  Saan  are  the  nomads  of  the  Kalahari.  They  are  of  low 
stature,  thin,  and  wiry ;  they  never  try  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  have  no 
homes,  but  chase  the  antelope  herds  from  place  to  place,  lying  in  wait  for 
them  with  bow  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Nahaqua  and  Damara  Land. 

86.  West  of  the  Kalahari  the  extensive  countries  of  the  Namaqua  Hotten- 
tots and  of  the  Damara  reach  over  the  hilly  border  lands  of  the  continent 
down  to  the  arid  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Atlantic. 

Namaqualand  is  in  general  a  dreary  region,  with  scanty  vegetation  of 
grasses  and  prickly  shrubs,  ftirrowed  by  water  channels  which  flow  only  for  a 
short  time  after  the  scanty  showen.  ^e  coast-land  is  sandy  and  waterless, 
overhung  by  an  almost  constant  haze. 

Damaraland,  fiuiher  north,  is  a  little  more  fiivoured  in  aspect  in  its  hill 
slopes,  but  is  also  deprived  of  any  permanently  flowing  waters.  Cattle  and 
ostziches  seem,  however,  to  be  numerous,  and  considerable  deposits  of  copper 
have  been  found. 

86.  The  people  of  Damaraland  are  distinguished  sa  the  Ova  Herero,  or 
Cattle  Damans,  a  tribe  which  migrated  hither  probably  from  the  Zambezi 
valley;  and  the  Houquain,  a  black  or  negro-like  people,  supposed  to  be 
aboriginal,  who  had  previously  been  enslaved  by  the  Namaquas,  and  who  have 
adopted  tiie  Hottentot  language.  A  few  Bushmen,  Griquas,  and  Europeans, 
chidiy  memben  of  the  Rheooish  mission,  ara  found  here  also. 

87.  The  only  highway  or  regular  track  into  Namaqua  Land  fixmi  the 
Atlantic  leads  from  Angra  Pequena  Bay,  formerly  visited  by  guano  ships,  and 
recently  occupied  by  a  (German  trading  company,  to  the  mission  station  of 
BeOvany  on  the  plateau.  From  Waliriaeh  Bay  (that  is  Whale  Bay)  tracks  also 
lead  inland  to  the  mission  stations  of  Windhoek  and  Barmen  in  Damaraland 
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North  of  Bamandand  a  number  of  tribes-  resembling  the  Damaras  in  fea- 
tures, and  classed  together  as  the  Ovampoa,  occupy  the  fertile  tract  of  country 
which  lies  south  of  the  Cunene  river,  or  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mossa- 
medes. 

THE  ISLANDS  ROUND  AFRICA. 

Madagabcab. 

1.  The  islands  in  the  seas  round  Africa,  excepting  those  small 
fragments  which  lie  close  to  its  shores,  do  not  belong  distinctly  to 
the  continent  as  the  British  Isles  do  to  Europe,  or  Java  and  Sumatra 
to  Asia.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  for  example,  should 
rather  be  considered  as  a  small  separate  continent  than  a  part  of 
Africa,  for  its  human  inhabitants  are  altogether  distinct  in  race, 
and  many  of  its  animals  are  peculiar  to  it 

2.  Physical  Features.— The  island  of  Madagascar  extends  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  ttom  north  to  south ;  it  occupies  a  space  larger  than  France, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  \aoad  and  deep  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique, which  is  240  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point 

The  great  phjrsical  feature  of  the  island  is  the  enormous  plateau-like  mass, 
averaging  SOOO  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  which  begins  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity and  reaches  almost  throughout  its  length,  leaving  wide  plains  only  on  the 
south  and  west  Along  the  shore,  especially  towards  the  east,  there  extends  a 
marshy  fever-haunted  belt,  beyond  which  the  land  rises  in  wooded  terraces  to 
the  healthy  grassy  plateaus  of  the  interior. 

The  central  distelcts  of  the  island  have  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena on  a  lai^  scale,  and  there  the  Ankaratra  Hills  occupy  a  space  some  600 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  lava-covered  peaks,  attaining  elevations  of  8500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  presenting  many  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanic  craters. 

The  south-western  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  island  are  remarkably  con- 
trasted in  aspect.  The  lands  fi&cing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  trade  wind,  are  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  firequent  rains  which  water 
them ;  but  the  leeward  or  western  side  is  poorly  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  few  streams. 

8.  Products.  —  Characteristic  of  the  landscape  of  Madagascar  is  the 
"  Traveller's  Tree,'*  the  leaf  stalks  of  which  contain,  it  may  be,  a  quart  of  pure 
water,  even  in  the  driest  weather.  Among  minerals,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  are  found.  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  a  peculiar  one,  lemurs  or 
timid  nocturnal  half-apes,  and  insect-feeding  animals  predominating.  There  are 
none  of  the  larger  wUd  animals  which  are  so  common  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

4.  People. — ^The  Malagtsses,  as  the  inhabitants  are  called,  are  also  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  natives  of  Africa.  They  form  part  of  the  Malay 
fiunily,  and  follow  the  same  customs  as  those  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago, 
showing  also  the  same  type  of  features  and  using  an  allied  language.  They 
are  divided  into  three  chief  tribes — the  BettmoMuvkas  east,  the  Sahalavaa 
west,  and  H<roas  central,  the  last  being  the  dominant  branch.  From  very  early 
times  the  Arabs  have  visited  and  had  colonies  on  the  north  coast,  and  with 
them  came  the  slave  trade,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Arab,  Swaheli,  and  negro  peoples.  Indian  traders  also 
frequent  the  ports.    Cattle-herding  and  agriculture  are  the  main  industries  of 
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the  island ;  silk  and  woollen  weaving  are  also  carried  on ;  and  bewitifalt j 
dyed  cloths  are  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  palm«  The  total  popnlataon  is  2^ 
millions. 

5.  Goyerxunent  and  Chief  Towns.— Madagascar  forms  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  rule  of  a  Hots  dynasty.  Chiistian  missionaries  have  long 
been  labouring  in  the  island,  and  althooj^  the  last  queen  but  one  was  a  zeal- 
ous heathen,  her  successor  in  1869  aboli^ed  all  the  old  rites,  committed  the 
idols  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  flames,  and  was  subsequently  baptized. 

The  capital,  Antaruinarivo,  lies  on  a  higih  plateau  near  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Tamaiavt,  the  chief  seaport  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  only  other 
native  place  of  much  importance. 

6.  The  French  have  several  settlements  on  the  northern  coasts,  which  are 
under  their  government,  seated  in  the  Comoro  Isles.  On  the  north-west  ooast 
they  have  the  island  of  NosH  B4,  the  harbour  of  which  has  the  little  town  of 
HeUeville ;  and  on  the  east  coast  they  hold  the  more  important  possession  of 
the  island  of  SU,  Marie,  or  Nossi  Borra,  which  has  the  fortified  port  of  St. 
Louis.  But  they  claim  in  addition  several  other  localities,  together  with  a 
protectorate  over  the  whole  of  the  Sakalava  country. 


Comoro  Islands. 

7.  The  Comoro  islands,  four  in  number,  high  and  volcanic,  lie  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mozambique  channel  between  Madagascar  and  the  main- 
land. They  are  inhabited  by  Bantu  chiefly,  who  are  under  an  Arab  sultan 
resident  in  the  Great  Comoro.  Mayotta  island,  however,  belongs  to  France^ 
The  islands  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and  the  ports 
of  Madagascar. 

8.  Almost  due  north  of  Madagascar  lie  the  twin  coral  groups  of  the 
AmirarUe  and  Seychelles  islets,  both  British  possessions.  These  are  richly 
covered  with  palms  and  date  trees,  and  have  excellent  harbours. 

Mabcabbnhab  Isles. 

9.  The  Mascarenhas  Isles,  fiur  out  at  sea  east  of  Madagascar,  comprise 
the  French  island  of  Bourbon,  or  JUunion  (pop.  181,000),  and  the  two  British, 
of  Mauritius  (pop.  859,000),  and  Rodriguez,  The  first  has]  been  a  French 
colony  since  1649,  and  consists  of  two  very  high  groups  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains separated  by  a  plain.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  large  quantities 
of  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices,  for  ex])ort  by  its  capital  and  chief  port  of  St  Denis, 
Mauritius,  called  He  de  France  before  it  was  ceded  by  the  French  in  1814, 
is  also  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  landscape,  and  for  its  products  like  those 
of  Bourbon,  and  its  valuable  woods.  Port  Louis  and  MaMbourg^  or  Grand 
Port,  are  its  chief  towns. 

SOCOTEA. 

10.  Opposite  Cape  Guardafhi,  the  eastmost  apex  of  Africa,  lies  the  island 
of  Socotra,  about  as  large  as  our  county  of  Cornwall,  rising  by  terraces  to  a 
considerable  lieight  in  the  interior.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur&ce  is  pastoral 
table-land  within  unfertile  borders.  The  aloe  plant  and  the  dragon's-blood  gum 
tree  are  its  chief  commercial  products.  It  has  a  very  mixed  population,  under 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of  Eeshin,  on  the  opposite  south  coast  of 
Arabia.  In  1876  the  British  political  agent  at  Aden  visited  Eeshin  and 
Socotra,  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  Sultan  agreed  never  to  cede  the 
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iflljuid  to  any  foreign  power,  and  nerer  to  allow  any  settlement  on  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  British  GoTemment. 

11.  On  the  same  parallel  as  central  Marocco,  860  miles  out  in  the 
Atlantic,  lies  the  Portuguese  islet  of  Madeira,  ''the  wood,'*  a  little  laiger 
than  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  its  satellites  of  Porto  Santo  and  the  rocky 
Ikiertas.  It  is  famous  for  its  delightftil  dimate,  its  vintage,  and  its  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Besides  its  rich  fruits,  the  sugar-cane  is  now  largely  culti- 
vated and  exported  from  Funchal,  its  town  and  port,  which  is  in  regular 
communication  with  Liverpool  and  Lisbon.    The  population  is  182,000. 

Canary  IsLAims. 

12.  In  about  15*  N.  lat.,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  is 
situated  the  Spanish  Canary  group,  the  "  Fortunate  Islands  "  of  the  Ancients, 
also  renowned  for  their  fine  climate  (pop.  280,000).  The  seven  large  islands 
forming  it  lie  in  an  eastern  and  western  division,  the  former  having  Lanzarote, 
FuerteventuiB,  and  Gran  Canaria ;  the  lattei^  Teneriflfa,  Gomera,  Palma,  and 
Ferro,  whence  longitude  used  to  be  reckoned.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin 
and  high,  the  lai:^  and  tallest  peak  being  that  of  Teneriffa  (12,180  feet). 
The  Spaniards  look  upon  the  Canaries  as  belonging  strictly  to  the  mother 
country,  but  the  population  is  a  mixed  one,  descended  from  the  intermixture 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  native  Guanchos,  a  brave  but  peaceful  shepherd 
people.  Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal 
insect,  are  the  industries  of  the  islands.  The  most  important  towns  are  Laa 
Palmas  on  Gran  Canaria,  St,  Chriatobal  and  Orotava  on  Teneriffa. 

Cape  Yerd  Islaiids. 

18.  Farther  south,  due  west  of  Cape  Verd,  lie  the  fourteen  islands  named 
from  it,  also  of  volcanic  origin.  Nine  are  inhabited,  principally  by  negroes 
and  mulattos  (pop.  91,000).  Santiago,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the 
group,  rises  to  a  height  of  7880  feet,  and  has  the  chief  town.  SL  Vincent  islet 
is  the  chief  point  of  the  group,  both  from  its  excellent  harbour,  at  which  a  great 
coaling  dep6t  has  been  formed  for  the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  as  a  station  of 
the  AjQglo-Brazilian  telegraph  line.  Its  aspect  is  that  of  a  volcanic  crater, 
and  it  is  utterly  barren,  presenting  gray,  brown,  and  reddish-coloured  slopes. 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension. 

14.  We  have  already  noticed  the  line  of  volcanic  islands  which  reaches 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  If  we  prolong  their  direction  out  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  reach  the  solitary  islet  of  SL  Helena  (pop.  5100),  which 
rises  as  a  huge  dark  mass  of  rock  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  reaching  a  height 
of  2700  feet  in  Diana's  Peak.  Numerous  brooks  water  it,  and  plantations  of 
fin  and  chinchona  trees  cover  some  parts  of  it.  Its  climate  is  healthy  and 
mild.  A  governor  appointed  by  the  British  Crown  commands  its  garrison  of 
about  200  men,  and  about  700  ships  call  at  its  port  of  James  Town  every 
year.  Asceneion,  fax  north-eastward  of  it,  and  equally  solitary,  is  a  bare 
volcanic  islet,  retained  by  Britain  mainly  as  a  station  at  which  ships  may 
touch  for  stores.    In  1883  it  had  only  89  inhabitants. 


AMERICA. 


1.  The  Great  Western  Continent,  or  the  "New  World,"  the 
flecond  in  point  of  magnitude  of  the  great  divisionB  of  the  luid  on 
the  globe,  reaches  north  and  south  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  dmost  from  the  one  polar  region  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
It  stretches  from  80^  N.  to  55°  S.  lat,  or  has  a  length  of  more  than 
9000  miles.  Its  western  or  Pacific  shores  are  remarkably  continn- 
ous,  but  on  the  other  side  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  running  in  from  the  Atlantic  deeply  indent  its  eastern 
margin,  separating  it  into  two  vast  peninsulas,  called  North  and 
Sovdi  America,  joined  by  the  long  narrow  belt  of  CentrtU  America, 
the  narrowest  part  of  which,  the  hthmus  of  Panama,  is  only  48 
miles  broad.  In  area  it  is  second  only  to  Asia,  including  about 
16,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the  extent  of 
Europe,  the  northern  portion  having  about  9  millions,  the  southern 
7  millions  of  square  miles. 

2.  Belief. — The  leading  features  of  this  continent,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  other  great  masses  of  land  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
globe,  are  given  to  it  by  an  immense  mountain  chain,  by  far  the 
longest  and  of  the  greatest  general  elevation  of  any  on  the  globe, 
though  many  summits  of  the  Himalaya  attain  greater  altitudes. 
This  great  range  rises  from  the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  traverses  the  entire  continent  fit>m 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  the  south  to  Bering  Strait  in  the  north. 
The  slopes  of  the  plains  eastward  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  great  rivers  are  thus  determined  ;  and  the 
presence  of  this  vast  barrier,  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  great 
aerial  currents,  ako  controls,  in  a  large  degree,  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  landscape,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  over  the  continent 

The  soathem  portion  of  this  great  range,  called  the  Andes,  is  the  most 
remarkable  on  the  globe  for  its  continuity  of  height.  The  P^tagonian  and 
Chilian  Andes  reach  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  north- 
ward to  about  the  Tro|>ic  of  Capricorn  as  a  single  chain,  rising  in  Aconcagua 
(22,422  feet)  to  the  summit  of  all  the  continent.  Farther  north  the  chain 
divides  into  stupendous  ridges  or  Cordilleras,  enclosing  between  them  the  wide 
and  lofty  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and  PerA,  which  lie  at  an  efevation  of  more 
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than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Still  farther  on,  the  onter  and  inner  Cordil- 
leras draw  closer  together  in  Ecuador,  or  the  equatorial  conntry,  and  north- 
irard  of  this  they  break  into  three  distinct  ranges,  one  ninning  north-east- 
ward and  bending  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  to  form  the  high  island  of 
Trinidad  at  its  extremity,  the  second  pointing  northward  to  terminate  at  Cape 
Oallinas,  and  the  third  passing  north-westward  to  form  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  lowest  summit  level  between  the  oceans  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  285  feet,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  it  is  only  160  feet, 
and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  630  feet.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Central 
America  there  extends  a  series  of  table-lands  with  volcanic  cones  rising  over 
them,  gradually  increasing  in  elevation  as  the  distance  between  the  seas  increases, 
till  the  great  wedge-like  Plateau  of  Mexico  is  reached,  the  average  elevation  of 
which  is  nojt  less  than  7000  or  8000  feet.  Here  the  volcanic  petOu  of  CitlalU' 
pea  (17,880  feet),  near  Orizaba,  and  PopoeatepeU  (17,783  feet),  S.E.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  are  probably  the  highest  summits  of  all  Northern  America. 

The  mass  of  elevated  land,  which  reaches  along  the  western  border  of  North 
America  from  the  plateau  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  presents  three  dis- 
tinct mountain  ranges.  The  first  is  the  Coast  Range  of  the  Pacific,  extending 
from  the  peninsula  of  California  continuously  as  fiEur  as  Vancouver's  Island, 
which  is  traversed  by  its  prolongation.  From  this  point  northward  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  broken  coast-line  and  archipelagoes  of  British  Columbia,  but 
it  again  strikes  the  coast  farther  north,  where  the  active  volcano  of  MourU  St, 
Elias  (14,970  feet)  and  Mount  Fairweather  are  its  principal  summito.  It  is 
this  chain  also  wUch  bends  round  westward  to  form  the  Alaska  peninsula 
and  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  reaching  towards  Asia. 

The  next  range  inward  is  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  which  is 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  western  Cordillera  of  the  plateau  of  Mexico. 
Between  latitudes  86**  and  87"*  this  chain  has  its  summit  in  Mount  Whitney 
(14,440  feet).  It  stretches  continuously  northward  from  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
through  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  where  a  part  of  it  is 
named  the  Caacade  JRange^  and  passes,  with  decreasing  elevation,  across  Alaska 
Territory,  to  terminate  in  Prince  of  Wales  Peninsula,  on  Bering  Strait. 

The  third  system  is  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  It  forms  the  inner 
buttress  of  the  wide  table-land  of  the ''  Great  Basin  "  which  separates  it  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  corresponds  to  the  eastern  Cordilleras  of  the  plateau 
of  Mexico.  From  one  mountain  summit  in  Colorado  twenty-five  peaks,  each 
of  which  is  more  than  14,000  feet  in  elevation, '  can  be  counted,  and  that 
called  Blanea  Peak  reaches  14,464  feet  The  highest  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  however,  is  found  in  British  Columbia,  north  of  the  50th 
parallel,  where  Mount  Hooker  attains  the  great  height  of  16,760  feet  (?). 
Northwud  this  range  also  diminishes  in  elevation,  but  terminates  in  bluff* 
heights  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

3.  Great  lowlands  occupy  the  central  region  of  the  American  continent. 
In  North  America  these  central  plains  reach,  in  almost  unbroken  continuity, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  highest  elevation 
of  all  being  the  "Height  of  land,"  in  which  the  Mississippi  river  has  its 
sources,  and  which  are  nowhere  more  than  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
South  America  also  vast  levels  extend  from  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  north 
across  the  Amazon  basin  southward,  over  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  into  Patagonia. 

4.  Towards  the  east  the  continent  again  rises ;  but  the  heights  of  the 
Atlantic  border  are  iar  inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  the  Pacific  side  of 
America.  In  North  America,  the  high  broken  coast  of  Labrador  rises  from 
the  Atlantic, 'and  farther  south  the  folded  Alleghany  ridges  attain  a  height  of 
6707  feet  in  their  summit.  Black  Dome  Mountain,  Beyond  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  the  high  chain  of  the  West  India  IsUnds  leads  across  to  South 
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America,  where  ihepUUeatu  qfOvayana  amd  qfBroudl  correspond  to  the  euton 
heights  of  the  northern  division  of  the  continent.  Here  the  Monies  Pyrenioi, 
in  the  heart  of  Brasil,  attain  a  height  of  9500  feet»  and  with  the  Peak  of 
Itatiaio9$u  (8000  feet),  on  the  coast  range  to  the  south  of  Bio  de  Janeiro^  are 
probably  the  highest  points  in  eastern  South  America. 

5.  Biyen  A&d  Lakes. — ^The  great  lines  of  mountains  on  the  western  side 
of  the  continent  divert  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  four  great  rivers  of  North  Amezica^the  Maekenxie  flowing 
to  the  Arctic  Sea,  tkeNeUon  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  SU  Laurence  to  its  Oulf  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  Mimmppi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— are  all  east  of 
the  Pacific  heights.  In  South  America,  the  Orinoco,  the  vast  Amamont  and 
the  Parand,  flow  also  to  the  Atlantic 

In  North  America  only  three  considerable  rivers — ^the  Tvkon^  in  Alaska, 
the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado,  find  their  way  over  the^we8tem  plateau  and 
through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  but  from  South  America 
not  one  large  stream  flows  to  that  ocean. 

All  the  region  of  North  America  on  the  poleward  side  of  the  40th  parallel 
of  latitude  is  characterised  by  great  lakes,  which  are  more  numorons  and 
extensive  than  those  of  any  other  lake  region  of  the  globe.  Here  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  contains  LaJbe  Superior,  the  greatest  of  all  fiesh  lakes  on  the 
earth,  occupying  a  space  larger  than  Ireland  (82,000  square  miles),  besideB 
Huron  and  Michigan  scarcely  less  extensive,  £rie  and  Oniaria.  Faitiier 
north,  in  the  basins  of  the  Nelson  and  Mackenzie,  are  the  noble  expanse  of 
Winnipeg  and  Deer  Lake,  Athalatca,  the  Oreat  Slave  and  OraU  Beair  Lakes. 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  lowland  of  America  is  singularly  devoid  of  large  lakes. 
The  plateau  region  of  the  western  border  bears  only  two  lakes  of  importance : 
the  one,  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  4200  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
broadest  part  of  the  plateau  of  North  America,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  other,  Lake  Titioaca,  lying  at  an  elevation  of 
12,550  feet,  in  the  BoUvian  table-land  in  South  America.  In  the  plateau  of 
Central  America,  the  largest  lake  is  that  of  Nioarag%ta,  nearly  equal  to 
Ontario  in  extent,  and  only  181  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea. 

6.  Climate  and  Landaoape.— If  we  look  at  the  general  chart  showing 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  it  is  noticed  that  the  two  great  trade- 
wind  currents  sweeping  over  the  Atlantic  from  north-east  and  from  south- 
east, converge  towards  the  equatorial  region  on  approaching  the  coasts  of 
America  between  the  tropics.  Having  gathered  much  vapour  in  their  passage 
over  the  sea,  these  winds  bring  copious  rain-showers  to  all  the  region  of  the 
land  which  lies  opposite  their  path.  Thus  the  huge  river  Amazon  is  fed,  and 
the  moist,  hot  climate  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  tropical  America  has 
produced  over  these  a  dense  humid  forest  growth.  All  the  region  of  the 
Amazon  basin,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  Florida,  and  the  coast-lands  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  present  this  richly  wooded  landscape.  The  coast-lands  of 
this  luxuriantly  beautiful  region,  especially  those  of  the  mediterranean  within 
the  West  Indies,  are  haunted,  however,  by  the  deadly  yellow  fever.  Looking 
again  at  the  chart  of  the  winds;  we  see  that  the  great  trade-wind  currents  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  seem  to  draw  away  from  the  coast  of  America ;  the  north- 
east wind  from  the  region  about  the  Califomian  peninsula  in  NorUi  America ; 
the  south-east  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast-land  of  South 
America,  along  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Drawing  their  supplying  currents  of 
air  from  over  the  land,  and  blowing  from  cooler  to  warmer  latitudes,  these 
winds  absorb  all  moisture,  and  give  no  rain  supply.  Thus,  all  the  region  of 
southern  California,  and  of  the  great  basin  wiliiin  it,  appears  bare  and  dry, 
like  the  Sahara,  in  its  desert  hmdscapes ;  and  thus,  also,  the  coast-lands  of 
South  America  in  northern  Chile  and  Peni  are  rainless  and  barren,  showing 
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only  a  skirt  of  yellow,  sandy  waste,  excepting  where  streams  descend  to  cross 
it  £rom  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  Between  these  two  extremes,  where  the 
climate  graduates  from  that  of  the  hot  and  damp  equatorial  region  to 
the  droughts  of  the  western  seaboard,  all  the  central  lowlands  of  America  in 
the  temperate  zone  have  landscapes  in  which  grasses  are  the  predominant 
covering  of  the  soil.  There  are  the  vast  rolling  prairies  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  North  America,  reaching  from  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  away 
to  the  great  lake  region  of  the  north ;  and  the  corresponding  "  pampas,"  or 
level  grass-covered  plains  of  the  La  Plata  basin,  in  South  America,  reaching 
south  from  the  tropical  line,  between  the  ^uth  BrazLUan  pUteaus  and  the 
1>a8e  of  the  Andes,  &r  away  south,  into  Patagonia.  Over  these,  in  contrast  to 
the  equable  climate  of  the  equatorial  forest  region,  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture between  hot  summer  and  cold  winter  begin  to  be  very  considerable. 

Referring  again  to  the  wind  chart,  it  is  observed  that  the  great  currents  of 
westerly  winds,  blowing  across  the  Pacific,  strike  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  in  North  America,  and  in  Chile  in 
South  America.  These  winds,  like  the  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been 
moving  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  gathering  moisture  frt>m  it  as 
they  went.  On  meeting  the  opposing  coasts,  this  store  is  released  in  copious 
rain  showers  over  the  land.  Thus,  in  British  Columbia  and  in  southern  Chile 
we  come  again  to  regions  in  whidi  rain  is  abundant,  and  with  this  copious 
waterings  woodland  scenery  again  prevails.  Over  all  that  portion  of  North 
America  which  is  reached  by  the  moist  westerly  winds,  from  British  Columbia 
across  to  Canada  and  Labrador,  pine  forests  are  the  characteristic  covering 
of  the  land.  In  southern  Chile  also  the  mountain  sides  facing  the  damp 
westerly  current  are  clothed  with  forest  trees. 

The  apex  of  South  America  lies  well  within  the  temperate  zone,  but  North 
America,  in  the  same  latitudes,  is  still  a  broad  continental  region,  which  passes 
northward  across  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  shores  of  the  icy  sea.  Here  in  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  maigins  of  the  polar  ocean  the  trees  become  stunted 
and  small,  and  at  last  giye  place,  as  in  Siberia,  to  barren  mossy  wastes  and 
frozen  swamps,  corresponding  to  the  *'  tundras  "  of  the  Asiatic  border  of  the 
Siberian  seas.  Here,  in  the  short  sunmier,  the  sur&ce  soil  thaws  into  mud  and 
marsh,  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  fill  the  air ;  in  winter  snows  cover  the  land, 
and  the  Ukes  are  hard  frozen  for  half  the  year,  and  the  thermometer  falls  far 
below  the  zero  point.  Farthest  north  of  all  we  reach  the  barren  islands  of  the 
Arctic  Archipelago,  the  rocky  points  showing  dark  aboye  the  covering  of  snow 
and  the  ice-covered  sea  round  them,  and  the  huge  island  of  Greenland  covered 
over  all  its  extent,  excepting  a  nairow  fringe  of  its  western  coast,  by  one  vast 
sheet  of  glacier  ice. 

7.  Plants  and  AnimalB.— The  polar  bear  haunts  the  arctic  region  of 
Old  and  New  Worlds  alike,  and  in  the  northern  forest  region,  where  pine 
and  birch  are  the  characteristic  trees,  the  bear  and  other  far-yielding  animals 
are  pursued  for  their  skins.  Yet  the  pines,  oaks,  birches,  and  willows  of  the 
American  forests  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  coyer  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Siberia.  The  prairie  region  is  Ihe  home  of  deer,  and  of  the 
bison,  called  the  buffalo  in  the  United  States ;  an  interesting  species  of  sheep, 
called  the  Bighorn,  equal  in  size  to  the  argali  of  Tibet,  is  indigenous  to  the 
crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  west,  and  the  great  grisly  bear,  the 
most  formidable  animal  of  the  New  World,  is  found  chiefly  among  these 
mountains,  and  on  the  table-lands  westward  of  them. 

The  flora  of  the  moist  tropical  region  of  America  resembles  that  of  tropi- 
cal Africa  and  Asia  in  its  palms ;  no  palm  forests  of  such  extent  as  those 
of  South  America  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  these  woodlands 
the  jaguar,  the  only  very  formidable  beast  of  prey  in  South  America,  except 
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the  pnnu,  has  its  home ;  here  also  the  great  tapir,  peccaries,  and  the  sloth, 
anteaters,  and  armadillos,  are  found.  The  opossums  of  America  were  the  first 
known  of  marsupial  or  pouched  quadrupeds.  Monkeys  are  quite  as  numenras 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  New  World  as  in  those  of  the  Old,  and  are  of  many 
species :  there  are  no  great  apes  resembling  those  of  AiHca  or  of  the  Esst 
Indies  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  American  monkeys  that  thej  hare 
long  tails,  and  many  of  them  use  these  appendages  to  swing  from  branch  to 
branch,  a  peculiarity  found  in  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World. 

The  waters  of  the  South  American  tropical  region  bear  the  splendid 
Vid&ria  regia,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  water-lilies,  and  the  forests  there 
are  bound  together  by  "lianas"  or  twining  creepers,  so  that  many  parts  of 
them  are  impenetrable,  and  animals  find  their  way  between  by  narrow  patiu 
kept  open  by  constant  use.  Up  in  the  Oordilleras  of  the  Andes  the  "  chin- 
chona"  trees  yield  the  celebrated  Peruvian  bark  or  "quinine,*'  and  farther 
south,  on  the  mountain  slopes,  the  "  araucaria  "  is  a  representative  of  the  pines. 
The  llama  and  its  congeners,  the  alpaca  and  Yicufia,  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
camels  of  the  old  world,  inhabit  the  high  Andes  of  Perd  and  Chile.  The  tree- 
less plains  or  pampas  of  South  America  haye  in  general  a  grassy  yegetation, 
and  there  the  nandu,  or  American  ostrich,  is  seen  in  troops ;  here  also  the 
puma,  or  American  lion,  is  now  most  numerous,  though  it  ranges  OTer  all  the 
continent  between  Patagonia  and  the  United  States  in  the  north.  Towards 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  Chile,  the  forest  vegetation  again  assumes  a  cha- 
racter more  like  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Eiuope,  and  the  woods 
are  composed  in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  species  of  beech.  The  birds  of 
America  that  may  be  specially  noted  are  the  eagles  and  vultures,  among  which 
is  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes,  the  turkeys,  the  parrots  of  the  tropical 
forests,  the  humming-birds,  and  the  strange  great-beaked  toucans  peculiar  to 
the  continent. 

Among  the  numerous  serpents  of  the  continent  are  the  great  boas  and  the 
venomous  rattlesnakes ;  alligators  abound  in  the  rivers  to  b«yond  the  tropical 
lines.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  of  which  many  belong  to  the 
salmon  iiunily,  and  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  un- 
equalled anywhere  in  the  world  in  productiveness. 

Maize  is  the  only  cultivated  grain  of  American  origin ;  the  other  useful 
grains,  with  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana  and  plantain,  coffee,  cotton,  flax,  and 
many  other  plants,  now  widely  cultivated,  have  been  introduced  into  America 
by  Europeans.  Tobacco,  however,  is  a  native  product  of  America,  as  are  the 
potato,  the  arrow-root  and  tapioca,  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  pimento,  or  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  the  yerba-mat^,  or  tea  of  Paraguay.  The  most  important  mineral 
product  of  North  America  is  its  gold,  which  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  highlands  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south-east  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Rich  silver  veins  are  also  found  in  the  western  region  of  North 
America ;  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  also  widely  spread.  No  part  of  the  earth 
appears  to  have  greater  stores  of  coal  than  eastern  North  America,  and  beside 
these  also  petroleum  has  been  found  in  great  abundance. 

In  South  America  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  so  rich  in  metals,  silver  and 
copper  especially,  that  its  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  Inca  word  antOy  which  signifies  minerals.  Perhaps  no  country  is  richer 
in  precious  stones  than  BraziL 

8.  People. — ^The  population  of  the  American  continent  is  believed  to 
amount  now  to  over  one  hundred  millions.  We  have  noticed  in  the  former 
chapters  how  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have  been  supplanted, 
especially  in  the  northern  division,  by  the  tide  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  and 
the  African  slaves  they  brought.  At  the  present  day  the  aboriginal  American 
Indians  are  believed  to  number  about  sixteen  millions ;  they  are  far  more 
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nnnierouB  in  South  America  than  in  the  north.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
all  the  aborigines  of  America,  from  Alaska  in  the  far  north  to  Patagonia  and 
T^erra  del  Fuego^  axe  of  one  race.  Their  t3rpe  of  nature  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  Mongolian  than  to  any  other :  moderately  tall  and  robust  in 
figure,  their  soft  satin-like  skin  varies  in  colour  from  yellow  to  olive-brown 
or  copper  colour ;  the  nose  is  large  and  often  aquiline,  the  cheek-bones  strong 
and  projecting ;  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep  set,  with  comer  turned  upward 
towards  the  temple ;  the  forehead  low  and  broad,  the  hair  black  and  coarse 
and  straight.  Along  with  this  apparent  unity  of  race,  the  most  wonderful 
diversities  of  speech  axe  found ;  it  is  said  that  from  four  to  five  hundred 
different  languages  are  spoken  by  the  different  sections  and  tribes  of  the 
American  Indians.  In  mental  attributes,  earnestness  and  bravery,  the  native 
Americans  rank  far  higher  than  the  Papuans  and  Malays  of  the  East  Indies, 
higher  also  than  the  African  negroes ;  we  have  already  seen  what  a  high  point 
of  civilisation  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Perd  had  reached  long 
before  any  European  knew  of  the  existence  of  America. 

If  the  American  continent  was  originally  peopled,  and  its  ancient  civilisa- 
tion derived,  from  Asia,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some^  this  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  far  more  remote  than  that  of  the  oldest  existing  culture  in 
the  Old  World.  The  only  family  in  America  which  presents  any  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  people  of  Asia  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  short,  broad- 
shouldered  seal-hunters,  the  Eskimos,  who  are  spread  all  round  the  Arctic 
coasts  of  America,  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Bering  Strait  to  Greenland.  These 
little  people  aro  decidedly  Mongolian  in  form,  with  flat  nose,  projecting 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  and  brown  skin,  thus  presenting  marked  contrast 
to  the  American  Indians. 

By  far  the  laiger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  at  the  present 
day,  however,  have  either  themselves  crossed  over  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
or  aro  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  migrated  thence  since  the  date  of 
Colombos's  great  discovery.  We  recall  the  fact,  how  the  Spaniards,  landing 
first  in  the  West  India  Islands,  spread  their  conquests  across  to  the  mainland 
in  Mexico,  down  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  Perd  and  Chile^  and  by  the  great 
inlet  of  the  La  Plata  over  the  vast  Argentine  plain  in  the  south.  All  round 
these  coasts  Spanish  blood  now  prevails ;  thero  also  half-caste  Spanish  and 
Indian  people  are  veiy  numerous,  and  by  these  the  true  Indian  natives  are 
being  pressed  more  and  more  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  All  round  the 
coast-lands  of  Brazil  the  Portuguese  element  is  dominant.  In  Lower  Canada, 
and  in  Louisiana  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  people  of  French 
extraction  are  still  the  most  numerous;  but  the  stronger  north  Ehiropean 
people,  the  British  and  the  Germans,  now  hold  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

9.  Religion  and  Edacation. — ^The  native  American  Indians  were,  and 
are,  of  very  various  habits  and  stages  of  advancement.  Most  are  noinadic 
hunters  ;  many  tribes  are  fishers ;  some  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  settled 
habitations,  and  were  agriculturists  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition  also  ranged  ftom  that  of  savages  up  to  the  stage  of  those  who 
built  the  grand  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco.  At  present  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  especially  the  **  Indioa  bravaa,"  or  wild  Indians  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  forests,  remain  heathens.  Many,  however,  have  been 
brought  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  civilisation.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  however,  being  of  European  descent,  are  Chris- 
tians. Protestantism  prevails  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  the  possessions  of 
Protestant  powers ;  and  the  Protestant  lands  of  America  ei^joy  the  most  perfect 
religious  freedom.  The  State  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Church, 
and  thus  hundreds  of  independent  sects,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of 
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the  MormoDB,  an  fomid  in  this  part  of  the  continent  In  all  Soath  and  Goitnl 
America,  and  in  Mexico,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevaiU,  and  there  the 
tendency  ia,  as  fu*  as  possihle,  to  he  ezclnsiTe.  In  BrazU,  for  ezampk, 
though  religions  bodies  other  than  Roman  Catholics  are  tdenited,  they  are 
not  pennittod  to  build  any  place  of  worship  which  resunhles  a  church.  In 
point  of  education  and  general  advancement,  as  in  religious  freedom,  tiie  Pro- 
testant landi  of  America  stand  very  far  higher  than  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
the  lands  of  the  continent  in  temperate  climates,  both  Soutii  and  Kortii,  &r 
above  those  in  which  the  hot,  languid,  tropical  climate  enervates  mind  and  body. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  example,  about  86,000  miles  of  raQwajr 
have  been  built,  but  the  railway  lines  yet  made  in  South  America,  all  to- 
gether, do  not  extend  to  nearly  a  twelfth  part  of  that  lei^;th. 

10.  GoTemmeni. — ^The  whole  of  America  is  now  more  or  lees  com- 
pletely under  the  government  of  European  taoea,  excepting  only  the  negn> 
state  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  and  the  aboriginal  Araucania  in  tihe  south  of  Cliile. 
America  is  essentially  the  continent  of  Republics.  European  colonies,  when 
they  threw  off  the  ties  of  the  mother  country,  almost  without  exoept20& 
formed  themselves  into  free  states.  An  example  was  first  set  by  the  United 
States  of  North  America  (1776),  when  the  North  European  population  rebelled 
against  restriction  in  trade  and  unwelcome  taxes.  The  name  of  Washington, 
famous  in  this  period  of  American  history,  is  preserved  in  the  capital  city  of 
the  Union.  Following  this  the  Spanish  colonists,  led  by  Simon  Bolivar,  also 
began  to  break  the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  the  home  coontry  (1810> 
26),  and  to  form  the  fifteen  Creole  ^  Republics — Mexico,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America ;  Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Perd,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  in  South  America.  Portuguese  ^uil  alone  of  the 
South  American  colonies  formed  itself  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  The  Canadian  Dominion  and  New- 
foundland alone  remain  British  possessions  in  the  mainland  of  North  America. 


GREENLAND. 

1.  The  great  island  of  Greenland,  lying  north-east  of  the  main- 
land of  America,  just  touches  the  Arctic  Circle  at  its  southern  islet 
of  Cape  Farewell,  and  reaches  away  northward  into  the  icy  r^on 
round  the  Pole.  Its  limits  in  that  direction  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  as  yet  only  the  outlines  of  its  rugged  coasts  as  far  as 
the  84th  parallel  have  been  determined.  Withhi  these  outlines  the 
known  extent  of  Greenland  is  about  737,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  nine  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  eastern  coast,  &cing  the 
open  Arctic  sea  and  the  Iceland  channel  for  a  distance  of  about 
1500  miles,  is  swept  by  the  great  ice-bearing  Greenland  current 
from  the  Polar  basin,  and  is  thus  almost  impossible  of  approach. 
The  longer  western  shores,  on  the  contrary,  those  next  Davis  Strait 
and  Baffin  Bay,  facing  America,  have  their  rigorous  climate  softened 
in  some  degree  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  stream  from  the  Atlantic, 

1  The  whites  of  Spanish  descent  hom  in  America  are  tenned  OrtoUt. 
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mrhich  passes  north  towards  the  narrow  channel  of  Smith  Sound, 
Tendering  them  habitable  as  far  north  as  Baffin  Bay. 

2.  But  few  regions  of  the  earth  are  less  adapted  for  habitation  by  man. 
Snow  HbJIs  in  every  month  except  that  of  July,  and  the  ayerage  temperature 
of  the  west  coast  is  10**  below  the  freezing  point.  The  name  Greenland, 
indeed,  is  as  inappropriate  to  this  land  of  desolation  as  that  of  "  Hvidsuerk,"  or 
••  White  Shirt,"  given  it  by  its  discoverer,  is  apt  in  describing  the  vast  ice- 
field which  covers  it  over  from  sea  to  sea.  This  greatest  of  snow-fields  in  the 
world  is  named  the  "  inland-ice  "  by  the  Danes ;  from  it  great  glaciers  flow 
down  between  the  bleak  mountain-walls  of  the  innumerable  fiords  that  indent 
the  coast-line,  to  break  off  where  they  reach  the  sea  in  huge  icebergs,  many  of 
which  are  cajnied  by  the  ocean  currents,  or  drifted  by  the  winds,  far  south 
into  the  Atlantic. 

8.  The  western  coast-line  from  Cape  Farewell  northward  for  about  a 
thousand  miles  has  a  few  small  isolated  Danish  colonies  and  settlements  of 
Eskimo  fishers  scattered  along  its  length.  Here  the  Danes  claim  an  extent  of 
about  84,000  square  miles  of  the  coast  lands,  and  their  colonies  are  divided  into 
Southern  and  Northern  Inspectorates.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  founded 
by  Moravian  missionaries.  Those  in  the  Southern  Inspectorate  are  Frederiks- 
thal,  the  nearest  to  Cape  Farewell ;  then  lichtenau  and  Julianeshaab,  where 
there  are  the  most  numerous  remains  of  the  old  Icelandic  colonies ;  Frederik- 
shaab ;  Lichtenfels ;  Godthaab,  the  earliest  of  the  modem  Greenland  colonies 
(lat  64''  lO'  N.),  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  South  Greenland ;  New 
Hermhut;  Zukkertoppen  (named  from  a  remarkable  "sugar-loaf"  mountain 
near  it) ;  and  Holsteinborg. 

In  the  Northern  Inspectorate  come  the  settlements  of  Eigedesminde  (the 
"  memory  of  Egede  "  the  missionary) ;  Christianshaab  and  Jakobshavn,  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  island  of  Disco ;  Godhavn,  on  Disco  Island, 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  North  Greenland ;  and  Uperaavik  (lat.  72"* 
50'  N.),  the  most  northerly  permanent  settlement  in  the  world.  In  all, 
the  Danish  colonies  of  Greenland  have  about  9500  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
800  are  Danish  settlers,  the  rest  Eskimo.  Outside  the  Danish  territorj* 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  500  Eskimos,  living  along  the  coast  north 
of  Upemavik. 

4.  The  vegetation  of  even  the  most  favoured  spots  of  the  South  GreenUnd 
coast  is  scanty  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and  a  few 
dwarf  birches  and  willows  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  never  reaching  a 
greater  length  of  stem  than  three  or  four  feet.  The  products  exported  to 
Denmark  are  chiefly  sealskins,  whale  and  seal'oU,  eider  down,  and  "  cryolite," 
a  mineral  found  near  Frederikshaab,  in  South  Greenland,  from  which  the 
metal  aluminium  is  obtained. 

5.  During  the  long  winter  the  Greenland  colonists  are  shut  off  from  com- 
munication with  Europe  by  the  ice  which  closes  the  fiords ;  but  in  summer, 
besides  the  regular  vessels  from  Denmark,  the  colonies  are  frequently  touched 
at  by  the  British  whaling  vessels.  These  ships,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
Scottish  ports  of  Dundee  and  Peterhead,  have  auxiliary  steam  power,  and 
pass  up  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  in  early  summer,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  "lane"  and  "lead  "  in  the  ice  which  then  covers  the  sea,  and 
keeping  a  constant  look-out  from  the  "  crow's  nest "  at  the  mast  head  for  the 
spout  of  the  whale,  till  the  "  north  water "  of  Bafiin  Bay  is  reached ;  then 
they  cross  over  to  the  American  side,  and  return  along  it  southward  to  the 
Atlantic  again  when  summer  has  ended. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA.^ 

1.  The  BritiBh  dominions  in  North  America  occupy  all  the 
immense  area  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  excepting  Green- 
land, and  the  Alaska  tenitoiy  which  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
They  thus  reach  across  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  boundary  of 
the  Alaska  tenitoiy  on  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  from  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  line  of  the  St  Lawrence  north- 
ward to  the  farthest  known  lands  of  Arctic  America  in  the  Icy  Sea. 
British  North  America,  then,  extends  over  a  space  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  all  Europe. 

Its  main  divisions,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  order,  are  (1)  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  (2)  Newfoundland. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  came  into  force  in  1867,  the 
formerly  separate  British  provinces  of  Canada^  Nova  Scotia^  and  Ntw 
Brunswick,  were  joined  under  one  constitution,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  the  "  Dominion  of  Canada.**  In  1869  the  right  of  government 
of  the  vast  fur-hunting  grounds  of  Rupert's  Land  and  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory  was  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
were  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
re-named  the  North- West  Territory,  The  Company,  however,  con- 
tinues its  trading  operations  without  restriction,  and  retains  a  small 
space  round  each  of  its  stations.  The  Lieutenant-Gh>vemorship  of 
Manitolxi,  in  the  basin  of  the  Red  River,  was  formed  out  of  a  small 
part  of  this  territory  in  1870. 

In  the  following  year  Brituh  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Idand^ 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent,  also  joined  the  Dominion,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  added  in  1873,  so  that  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  now  includes  the  whole  of  the  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions, excepting  Newfoundland, 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  similar  to  that 


188,088  1.887,000 

27,174  828,000 

20,007  442,000 

123,200  73.000 


Area  in  sq.  mlleB.     Population. 

^.Dominion  of  Canada,  proTinoea  of,  Ontario     .                       101,788  1,989,000 

Quebeo     .       .  

NewBrnnawlck 

Nova  Scotia 

Manitoba  . 

Prince  Edwaitl  Island          21188  lOO.'ooo 

Brittah  Colnmbla              841,805  75.000 

Nortb-Weat  Territory     2,665,262  106,000 

8,470,802  4,484,000 

Newfoundland 40,200  196,500 

British  North  America*           8,510,592  4,630,500 
3  Bxcepting  the  Bermuda  Islands,  the  West  Indian  and  Central  American  possauiona 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  Qover- 
xior-General  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  legislative  authority  is  a 
Senate,  nominated  by  the  Executive,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  by  the  people.  Each  province,  however,  under  its  Lieuten- 
ant-Qovemor,  has  a  separate  Parliament,  and  administers  its  own 
internal  affairs. 

CANADA  PROPER. 

2.  Canada  proper,  the  territory  ceded  to  Britain  by  France  in 
1763,  occupies  the  northern  waterahed  of  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  down  to  the  Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  and  also  the  country  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  the 
United  States  boundary  marked  out  by  the  45th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  by  the  coast  of  Chaleur  Bay,  which  opens  into  the  Qulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Canada  reaches  for  about  1300  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  embraces  an  area  more  than  five  times  larger  than  that  of 
England. 

8.  Rivera  and  Lakes. — ^Its  great  physical  feature  is  its  noble  river,  the 
St.  Lawrence.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this  river  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels  for  nearly  600  miles  up  from  the  sea  to  Montreal.  Above 
that  place  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  folk  and  rapids,  but  the  upward  navi- 
gation is  continued  by  canals,  which  unite  Montreal  with  Kingston,  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  many  steamers  are  busily  employed  in 
constant  traffic  Another  canal  carries  the  navigation  from  Lake  Ontario  past 
the  stupendous  falls  of  Niagara  (160  feet  high)  to  Lake  Erie ;  from  that  the 
channel  named  the  I>etroit  and  St.  Clair  lead  up  to  the  still  grander  expanses 
of  Huron  and  Michigan ;  finally,  ascending  the  St.  Mary  River,  we  reach  Lake 
Superior,  the  greatest  of  all  fresh-water  lakes,  occupying  a  space  as  large  as 
Ireland.  Along  this  magnificent  waterway  (1291  miles  from  Chicago  to 
Montreal)  vessels  of  1500  tons  now  bring  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the 
Western  United  States  for  consumption  in  Europe.  The  Saguenay,  the  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Ottawa  are  the  great  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
north  ;  the  Richelieu,  from  Lake  Champlain,  which  lies  within  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  chief  tributary  from  the  southward. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Canada  passes  between  the  extremes  of 
great  heat  in  summer  and  severe  winter  cold,  with  short  intervals  between 
these  seasons.  Yet  the  long  winter  has  generally  a  cloudless  sky  and  clear 
bracing  air.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  region  becomes  more  rigorous  as  it 
approaches  the  borders  of  Labrador,  along  the  coasts  of  which  the  icy  current 
from  Baffin  Bay  flows  southward ;  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  remains 
blocked  by  ice  for  about  five  montiis  ;  towards  the  west  the  climate  becomes 
much  milder,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  the  sledging  time  of  winter 
lasts  for  only  as  many  weeks  as  it  does  months  on  the  shores  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence ;  while  the  summer  is  so  hot  that  maize  ripens  in  the  open,  to- 
gether with  grapes,  melons,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  tomatoes. 

5.  Products. — At  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans,  Canada 
was  covered  with  unbroken  forests,  and  though  much  land  has  been  cleared 
by  the  axe,  the  woods  of  pine,  maple,  beech,  and  oak  still  form  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  the  land.    The  cleared  districts  have  an  exceedingly 

2  E 
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fertile  soil,  on  which  abandAnt  oope  of  the  tame  kinda  of  grain  and  vegetablet 
aa  we  have  in  England  an  raised. 

Round  Lake  Superior  the  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in  copper ;  iron, 
coal,  lead,  granite,  and  marble  an  also  fonnd  in  Cmada ;  and  the  petroleum 
wells  of  some  districts  an  remarkably  prodnctive.  Hie  fisheries  aJso  of  the 
Golf  of  St  Lawrence^  and  its  neighbouring  waters,  an  among  the  moat  vain- 
able  in  the  world. 

6.  DiTinona  A&d  People. — Canada  proper  consists  of  two  divisions, 
formerly  called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  wen  united  in  govexnmeiit 
pnvious  to  1867,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  "  Dominion,"  they  wen  dis- 
associated, and  became  provinces  of  the  new  federation  under  the  names  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec 

The  province  of  Ontario  lies  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Ottawa  river, 
fhmting  on  the  Upper  St  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Hnion,  and 
Superior.  It  is  the  most  important  part  of  British  North  America,  and  is 
thickly  settled  on  the  south,  along  the  river  and  the  lake  shores,  by  a  popu- 
lation which  is  mainly  of  British  descent,  with  a  considenble  infusion  of 
Germans  and  Dutch.  The  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  still  forest- 
covered. 

The  province  of  Quebec  occupies  both  sides  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  the 
Ottawa  river  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  river  valley  itself  is  very 
fertile,  but  the  country  north-east  of  the  Saguenay  is  almost  incapable  of 
cultivation  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  there.  The  inhabitants  of  tins 
province  an  in  great  part  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlen  ;  they 
an  called  hdbitana  ;  many  of  them  speak  a  corrupt  French  dialect  and  keep 
up  peculiar  mannen  and  customs,  and  they  an  Roman  Catholics  in  religion. 
Besides  these  then  remain  'a  few  Indians-— Chippeways,  Mohawks,  or  Iro- 
quois— some  of  them  settied  in  the  villages,  others  still  nomadic  bunters. 

7.  Indnstriee.— The  chief  industries  of  Canada  an  those  of  agriculture, 
stock-raising  and  dairy-fiirminj^  *' lumbering  *'  or  timber  trade  and  forestry, 
shipbuilding,  fisheries,  and  mining.  An  extensive  trade  is  maintained  with 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  exports  being  timber,  fish,  and  fun, 
with  dairy  produce  and  live  stock ;  meat  also  is  now  brought  in  quantities 
to  England.  When  the  St  Lawrence  is  closed  in  winter,  the  outlet  of  trsde 
is  by  railway  from  Montreal  to  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

8.  Chief  Towns.— TTie  capital  and  seat  of  govenmient  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  is  at  Ottawa^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name^  87  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  St  Lawnnce,  and  dose  to  when  the  river  rushes 
over  the  splendid  cataract  called  the  Chaudiin  Falls.  iftmfnoZ,  however,  is 
the  largest  city  of  Canada  (141,000).  It  has  extensive  trade  and  manufactnresi 
and  from  it  the  magnificent  Victoria  tubular  bridge  carries  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  of  Canada  across  the  ,St  Lawrence,  which  ia  hen  two  miles  wide. 
Qwhee,  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  is  the  great  sldpping  place  for  the 
Lower  St  Lawrence,  and  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  with  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. Near  it  an  the  memorable  Plains  of  Abraham.  Toronto^  on  the  north- 
west shon  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  local  capital  of  the  western  provinces  and 
the  educational  centn  of  the  Dominion,  possessing  a  university  and  numerons 
schools.  Three  Rivers  is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Maurice, 
about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

9.  The  province  of  New  Bronswick,  a  tenitoiy  about  half  the 
extent  of  England,  lies  between  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
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State  of  Maine,  and  has  an  eastern  ooast-line  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  a  sonthem  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  runs  in  from 
the  Atlantic  to  fonn  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 

10.  Its  higbhmds  and  valleys  are  more  completely  covered  Vriih  forest 
than  say  other  part  of  British  America.  Its  most  considerable  rivers  are  the 
St.  John,  which  enten  firom  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  flows 
fionth  to  the  Bay  of  Fondy ;  and  the  Ristigonche,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Quebec  and  New  Bmnswick,  flowing  east  to  Chaleur  Bay.  The 
climate  is  a  rigorous  one,  like  that  of  Quebec. 

11.  The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  partly  Acadians,  or  descendants  of 
old  French  settlers,  Anglo-Americans,  and  British,  besides  a  few  remaining 
Indians.  Lumbering,  farming,  fishing,  and  shipbuilding  are  the  characteristic 
industries  here,  as  in  Eastern  Canada.  Frederieton,  on  the  St.  John  River,  is 
the  seat  of  local  government  of  the  province  and  the  university  town  ;  but  St. 
John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  commercial  capital. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

12.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  Seoiiay  nearly  severed  from  New 
Brunswick  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Cape  Breton  Islandy  separated 
from  the  latter  on  its  north  side  by  the  narrow  Gut  of  Canso,  form 
another  province  of  the  Dominion.  They  may  be  compared  in 
joint  area  to  Scotland  south  of  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
have,  like  it,  a  much  broken  coast-line  ;  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
especially  being  nearly  divided  by  the  long  Gulf  of  Bras  d'Or. 

18.  The  province  is  a  most  important  one,  especially  on  account  of  its 
mineral  wealUi ;  both  divisions  of  it  have  extensive  coal-mines ;  iron  and 
gypsum  are  also  very  abundant.  Coming  within  the  influence  of  the  warm 
GuU  Stream,  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  milder  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  the  inland  provinces.  Its  cod,  mackerel,  and  salmon  fisheries  rank 
next  in  value  to  those  of  Newfoundland. 

14.  The  people  are  of  various  origin,  French,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Anglo-American,  there  being  also  a  few  Indians  and  negroes,  the  descendants 
of  escaped  slaves. 

The  capital,  ffaltfax,  on  the  south-east  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
possesses  a  splendid  harbour,  and  is  the  chief  British  naval  station  in  North 
America.  It  carries  on  a  large  business  also  in  coal  and  shipbuilding. 
Sydney,  the  chief  place  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  has  also  a  good  harbour. 

15.  The  Ii(tgdoUen  lakmds,  a  small  group  near  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  are  inhabited  by  about  2000  fishers.  Sable  Island,  90  miles 
out  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  formed  of  sand-hills,  and 
rises  on  a  dangerous  bank,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks. 

PBINCE  EDWABD  ISLAND. 

16.  This  island^  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  our  English 
county  of  Norfolk,  lies  in  the  wide  southern  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  is  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
by  Northumberland  Strait 
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It  was  formerly  called  St.  John,  bat  its  name  was  dianged  in  honour  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnry. 

17.  Its  coasts  present  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  and  are  deeply  indented. 
Large  portions  of  its  surface  have  been  cleared  of  their  original  forests,  and 
its  fertile  soil  yields  far  more  grain  and  vegetables  than  its  inhabitants  reqniR. 
Its  fisheries  are  also  very  profitable.  People  of  Scotch  descent  are  mo.^t 
numerous.    Charlotte  Toum,  its  little  capital,  is  a  busy  trading  place. 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 

18.  By  this  name  is  now  understood  all  the  yast  region  of 
North  America  through  which  the  trading  stations  of  the  Hudjson 
Bay  Company  are  scattered.  It  extends  from  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  away  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  inner 
watershed  of  Labrador  westward  to  the  heights  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  its  area  is  nearly  thirty  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

19.  The  greater  part  of  this  huge  territory  is  occupied  by  prairies  and  inter- 
minable forests,  which  reach  away  north  to  the  limit  of  tree-growth,  when  the 
landscape  changes  to  that  of  a  monotonous  stony  or  mossy  waste  of  frozen  soil, 
resembling  that  of  the  Siberian  Tundras.  This  arctic  belt  is  named  the 
"  Barren  Grounds,"  in  contrast  to  the  more  southerly  region,  where  fur-bearing 
animals— foxes,  wolves,  beavers,  bears,  and  otters — ^moose  and  rein-deer,  besides 
an  immense  variety  of  wild  fowl,  are  found  in  the  forests  and  prairies. 

20.  The  North-west  Territory  is  also  eminently  characterised  by  greAt 
rivers  and  lakes  and  swamps.  Its  greatest  river  is  the  Mackensie,  whose 
chief  tributaries,  the  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Liard,  flow  down  to  it  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Its  channel  also  expands  in  the  great  lakes  of  Athabasca, 
the  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes.  The  Mackenzie  and  its  lakes  are 
closed  by  ice  for  more  than  half  the  year  (October  till  June).  The  Back  or 
Great  Fish  River  drains  the  north-eastern  country  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
but  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  region,  formerly  known  as  Rupert's 
Land  (a  name  given  in  honour  of  Prince  Rupert,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ck>mpany  in  1670),  lies  in  the  basins  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Hudson  Bay. 
Largest  of  these  is  the  Nelson^  the  head  streams  of  which  are  the  Saskat- 
chewan rivers,  which  flow  down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  form  Lake 
Winnipeg,  from  which  the  Nelson  issues. 

The  Churchill  is  also  an  important  river  of  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage, 
carrying  to  it  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Woolaston  and  Deer  Lakes.  These 
great  rivers  and  lakes,  with  their  many  tributaries,  form  a  network  of  high- 
¥rays  throughout  this  vast  territory,  and  long  journeys  are  accomplished  by 
their  means  by  the  traders,  who  carry  their  baj>k  canoes  from  one  stream  to 
another  by  the  "  portages "  at  the  points  where  they  approach  one  another 
most  doRely. 

21.  The  thinly-scattered  population  of  the  north-west  territory  consists  of 
European  settlers,  of  half-breeds,  and  of  Indians  belonging  to  a  multitude  of 
small  tribes,  those  of  the  Chippeways,  Blackfeet,  and  Crees  being  the  most 
considerable.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  stations 
or  "  forts  "  dotted  over  the  wide  region,  and  used  as  depots  for  collecting  the 
furs  trapped  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Fori 
York,  on  a  marshy  site  near  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  surrounded  with 
forests  of  stunted  pine.    The  Company's  ships  reach  this  place  from  England 
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in  Aiigast,  when  the  sea  is  free  of  ice,  bringing  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
forts,  and  they  load  with  furs,  and  leave  again  for  home  in  September,  when 
the  ice  begins  to  close  the  bay  again.  The  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  agricidtural  advantages  held  ont  by  the  fertile  belt, 
have  recently  attracted  numerous  European  settlers.  Among  the  incipient 
towns  of  the  territory  are  lUffina,  Prince  Albert,  Calgary,  and  Victoria.  A 
revolt,  headed  by  a  French  half-breed,  has  not  been  able  to  check  the  rapid 
settlement  of  the  country. 

MANITOBA. 

22.  This  province  (about  the  size  of  the  British  islands)  has  for 
its  nucleus  the  old  Red  River  Settlement,  a  colony  which  was 
begun  in  1811.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  southern 
fertile  belt  of  the  North-west  Territory  immediately  adjoining  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  includes  part  of  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Assiniboine  and  of  the  Red  River,  which  flows  from 
the  United  States  northward  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  a  prairie 
country  with  a  rich  soO,  and  its  pastures  are  admirably  adapted 
for  sheep  and  cattle  rearing,  which  are  its  chief  industries.  The 
severe  winter  season,  however,  lasts  for  five  months. 

23.  Its  seat  of  government  is  at  Winnipeg,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
River  and  the  Assiniboine,  and  close  to  the  old  Fort  Garry.  The  early 
settlers  of  the  Bed  River  Settlement  were  from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  who 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  hunters  from  the  North- 
west Territory  and  Canada.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  at  the 
present  day  is  half-breed  and  Indian.  That  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  which  extends  from  Lake  Superior  to  Manitoba  has  recently  been 
completed,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a  considerable  inflow  of  settlers. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

24.  Until  the  year  1858  all  the  western  region  of  the  present 
Canadian  Dominion,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains over  the  high  ranges  and  plateaus  down  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  in  49''  to  latitude  60^^ 
N.,  including  also  the  large  island  surveyed  in  1762  by  Captain 
Vancouver,  was  held  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  under  lease 
from  the  British  Crown.  In  tbat  year  the  two  colonies  of  British 
Columbia,  or  the  mainland  region,  and  of  Vancouver  Island  were 
formed.  These  two  were  amalgamated  into  one  colony  in  1867, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
joined  the  Canadian  Dominion  in  1871. 

25.  British  Columbia  is  a  region  of  great  extent,  nearly  as  large  as  France. 
Most  of  it  lies  on  the  high  broken  plateau  that  stretches  between  the.  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges.  The  coast-line  is  indented  with 
deep  "  fiords,"  like  those  of  Norway,  and  the  interior  is  trarersed  by  the  deep 
ravines  in  which  the  Fraser  river  and  its  tributary  the  Thompson,  as  well  as 
the  Skeena  or  Simpson  and  Stikine  rivers,  find  their  way  down  to  the  Western 
Ocean.  Its  mountain  ranges  and  slopes  are  covered  with  pine  forest,  affording 
magnificent  timber ;  between  the  ranges  on  the  plateau  there  are  wide  grassy 
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prairias.  The  dimate,  though  milder  thm  that  of  Canada  in  the  lower  valleys, 
is  Mvere  in  the  higher  levels ;  froet  and  snow  reign  there  fbr  half  the  year,  and 
the  summer  climate  is  very  variable. 

Vancouver  Island  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  ii  foxmed  by  a  hi^  pine- 
covered  mountain  ridge  descending  by  the  walls  of  fiorda  and  inlets  to  tht 
rocky  coast  The  group  called  the  Queen  Charlotte  Ldands  also  belongs  to 
the  province. 

26.  The  colony  owes  its  importance  mainly  to  the  discovery  of  gold  along 
the  banks  of  the  Fraser  river,  and  to  the  elusive  coal-mines  of  Vanooaver 
Island.  Its  population,  however,  is  still  very  small,  amounting  to  75,000 
souls,  including  about  26,000  aboriginal  Indians  in  a  number  of  tribes^  the 
SeliBh  and  Loucheux  being  the  largest. 

Victoria,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  colony,  and  the  seaport  of  the  island.  New  JFetttninsta',  on  the 
Fraser  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  most  considerable 
place  on  the  mainland.  The  Fraser  is  navigable  to  this  point  for  large  vessels, 
and  smaller  river  steamers  can  pass  upward  for  158  miles  to  ffope, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 

27.  The  island  of  Newfoundland  foims  a  British  province,  dis- 
tinct aa  yet  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  its  government 
extends  over  the  mainland  coast  strip  of  Labrador. 

Newfoundland,  so  named  from  its  having  been  re-discovered  by 
Cabot  in  1497,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Labrador  by  the 
difficult  passage  called  the  Strait  of  Belle-Isle,  which  is  only  ten  miles 
wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  It  encloses  the  Qulf  of  St  Lawrence 
on  the  east,  and  its  remaining  coasts  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic. 
Its  area  is  about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Scotland,  and,  like  that 
country,  its  coasts  have  many  deep  bays  and  inlets. 

28.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  rounded  hills  called 
*'  tolts,**  swamps,  bare  mossy  tracts,  and  woods  of  pine  and  birch ;  and  its 
climate  is  rigorous  and  severe,  especially  along  the  north  and  east  coasts,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  ice  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Labrador  current  from 
the  (Greenland  seas,  and  the  dense  fogs  which  rise  when  the  cold  current  meets 
the  warm  Gulf  Stream  ih>m  the  south.  In  the  interior,  however,  the  climate 
is  more  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Grand  River 
affords  accommodation  for  a  hundred  thousand  settlers. 

29.  The  cod-fisheries  on  the  vast  submarine  bank,  400  miles  long,  which 
extends  south-east  ih>m  the  island,  are  the  greatest  and  most  important  m  the 
world.  They  constitute  the  wealtii  and  give  employment  to  almost  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  for  the  most  part  along  the  south-east  coast.  jS^^  Joh/K\ 
on  the  coast  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  is  the  capital,  the  port  and  com- 
mercial town  of  the  island.  The  British  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  touches 
American  land  first  at  "  Heart's  Content "  in  Trinity  Bay,  one  of  the  inlets 
which  divides  off  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  and  is  carried  across  the  south 
of  the  island  to  Placentia  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  mainland. 

80.  The  Labrador  coast  ia  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  world, 
but  affords  good  harbours,  so  that  the  valuable  seal,  whale,  and  salmon  and 
herring  fisheries  of  its  seas  can  be  busily  prosecuted  in  the  summer  months. 
The  few  permanent  stations  on  its  rocky  coast  are  occupied  by  people  who, 
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mrlien  they  are  not  occapied  in  the  fishery,  employ  themselyes  in  the  capture 
of  fiir  animals  dnring  the  long  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  permanent 
ioliabitants  are  Eskimos,  among  whom  the  Moravians  keep  up  the  mission 
settlements  of  Hopedale,  Zoar,  Nain,  Okak,  Hebron,  and  Ramah. 

81.  The  island  of  Anlicoiti  (a  political  dependency  of  Quebec)  has  no 
inhabitants  save  the  keepers  of  its  lighthouse,  for  its  8150  square  miles  of 
surikce  present  only  rocky  hills  and  swamps.  Oflf  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland the  islets  of  A,  Pierre  and  Mi^wlon'Lfmglade  belong  to  France, 
and  are  well  peopled  by  fishers. 

32.  The  arctic  coasts  of  America,  and  the  archipelago  of  islands 
^which  extends  beyond  closely  packed  round  by  thick  ice-floes  that 
fill  the  straits  and  channels  between  them,  are  of  no  value  or  in- 
terest excepting  that  each  point  along  their  shores  has  been  the 
Bcene  of  the  hardiest  exploits  of  the  voyagers  who  discovered  them 
during  the  long-continued  attempts  to  find  a  navigable  north-west 
passage  to  the  Pacific.  The  sole  human  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  this  dreary  region  are  a  few  wandering  families  of  Eskimo, 
who  live  in  huts  of  snow-blocks,  travel  about  in  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  live  on  the  flesh  of  the  seal,  and  clothe  themselves  with  its 
skin. 

ALASKA. 

1.  The  great  promontory  of  western  Arctic  America  nearest 
Asia,  marked  off  by  the  14lBt  meridian  of  west  longitude,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  coast-land  extending  southward  along  the  Pacific  to 
about  the  parallel  of  64"  K.,  with  its  dependent  islands,  was  for- 
merly the  hunting-ground  of  a  Russian  fur  company.  In  1867, 
however,  this  great  region,  which  extends  over  an  area  about  ten 
times  as  large  as  England,  was  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Alaska  Territory. 

2.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  forest  country,  excepting  along  the  bare 
frozen  lands  next  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  to  animals 
and  for  the  sea-otters  of  its  coasts.  Gk>ld,  as  well  as  coal  and  other  useM 
minerals,  have  been  discovered.  The  great  river  Yukon^  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  part  of  British  Columbia,  passes  through  the  midst  of  it. 

8.  Its  inhabitants  include  only  about  250  whites  (Americans  and  Rus- 
sians), most  of  whom  live  in  the  settlement  of  Si^ca  or  New  Archangel,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Baranov,  one  of  the  southern  coast  group. 
Inuit  or  Eskimo,  Aleutian  Islanders  and  American  Indians,  form  the  rest  of 
the  scanty  population. 

4.  The  long  chain  of  the  AUvHan  Islands  extends  the  line  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula  round  the  south  of  Bering  Sea  towards  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka. 
These  islands  are  about  sixty  in  number,  and  are  all  of  volcanic  formation, 
craggy  and  desolate,  their  rigorous  climate  forbidding  the  growth  of  any  laxger 
vegetation  than  stunted  bushes,  grass,  and  lichens.  The  seas  round  them 
abound  in  seals,  sea-otters,  and  fish.  Their  inhabitants,  who  are  very  few  in 
numbers,  are  of  Kamtchatkian  origin.  The  largest  islands  are  Unalashka, 
Umnak,  Atcha,  and  Atta,  the  last  being  nearest  to  Asia. 
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UNITED  STATES.* 

1.  Extent. — The  republic  of  the  United  States  jb  by  far  the 
most  populous,  wealthy,  and  progressive  country  of  all  the  New 
World.  It  occupies  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of 
Alaska)  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  between  Canada  on.  the 
north  and  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  reaching  across  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  boundary  towards  the  Canadian 
Dominion  passes  through  the  Haro  or  northern  channel  of  the  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  south  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  thence  along 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  to  Lake  Superior;  then  midway 
through  the  centre  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  parallel,  and  an  irregular  boundary  which 
separates  New  Brunswick  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maine, 
terminating  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  In  the  south  the  Mexican 
frontier  runs  from  the  Pacific  coast,  northward  of  the  peninsula  of 
California,  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  it  follows  to  the  Gnlf 
of  Mexico.  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  the  breadth  of  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  2500  miles  ;  and  from  north  to  south  the 
country  extends  through  24  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  1700 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  best  compared  with  that  of  Europe  itself, 
or  to  fifty  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

2.  Fhysioal  Features.— The  surface  of  the  United  States 
naturally  divides  itself  into  four  great  regions— viz.  the  Atlantic 
highland  and  plain  in  the  east,  the  central  Mississippi  valley,  ^e 
western  highland,  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

3.  (1.)  The  Atlantic  section  inclndes  the  curving  ridges  of  the  AUeghDOky 
Mountains^  which  extend  from  the  St.  Lawrence  sonth-westward  towai^  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  highest  point  is  in  the  seaward  ridge  called  the  Bine 
Mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  chain.  Black  Dome  Moun- 
tain, the  summit,  is  6707  feet  high.  The  gradual  slope  from  the  Alle^anies 
to  the  sea  is  named  the  Atlantic  plain ;  it  varies  in  width  from  being  a  mere 
strip  of  coast  in  the  north  to  a  breadth  of  800  miles  in  the  south.  The  drain- 
age of  this  division  is  mainly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  most  important 
rivers  being  the  Hudson,  whidi  reaches  the  sea  at  New  York  ;  the  Ddateeart^ 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  its  name  past  Philadelphia ;  the  SuaqtUhanna  and 
Potomac,  entering  the  spacious  inlet  of  Chesapeake  Bay ;  the  Roanoke,  Cape 
Fear  River,  SanUe,  Savannah,  and  AUamaha, 

Though  wholly  in  the  temperate  zone,  this  section  has  a  variety  of  climate, 
colder  on  the  north  and  warmer  towards  the  south ;  its  winters  colder  than 
those  of  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitudes.     Its  natural 

Area  in  sq.  miles.     PopnUtioii, 
1  United  States,  main  division  0880)  3,008,400  50,412.000 

Alaska  territory 577,890  86,000 

3.685,790  50,447,000 
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resouToes  and  wealth  lie  mainly  in  its  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  in  its  timber- 
yielding  woods,  its  fertUe  soil,  its  navigable  riyers,  water  power,  and  generally 
advantageous  situation  for  commerce.  It  has  thus  become  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  mannfactnring  industry  of  the  States,  and  is  likewise  busy  in  agricul- 
ture and  commerce. 

4.  (2.)  The  central  region  is  an  immense  yalley  or  basin,  reaching  from 
tbe  long  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  across  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  occupying  fully  half  the  area  of  the  United  States.  In 
general  it  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  "  Height  of  Land,"  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  States  next  the  British  Possessions,  to  where  it  merges  in  the 
low  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south.  Much  of  it  is  undulating  and 
some  parts  are  hilly,  especially  where  the  Washita  and  Ozark  hills  run  out 
eastward  from  the  western  highland  towards  the  Mississippi. 

The  Misaisnppi'Miasauri,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  drains 
this  broad  central  basin  southward  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  main  tribu- 
tary, the  Miaaouri,  rises  in,  and  receives  its  tributaries  from,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  has  a  course  of  nearly  3000  miles  before  it  joins  the  Mississippi. 
The  latter  more  voluminous  river  has  a  shorter  course  from  a  cluster  of  smaU 
lakes  not  far  west  of  Lake  Superior.  The  great  affluent  of  the  united  river 
from  the  east  is  the  Ohio;  and  fh>m  the  west  the  Arkansas  and  JUd  JRiver 
are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  it  fivm  the  Rocky  Mountain  slope.  The 
Mississippi  itself  is  navigable  for  1200  miles  upward  from  the  sea  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  ^thony  in  45°  N.,  but  each  of  its  main  tributaries  also  affords  a  water- 
way for  commerce.  Several  lai*ge  rivers  also  find  their  way  south  independ- 
ently to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Appala^ 
chieola  and  Mobile^  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Brazos  and  Colorado, 
with  the  boundary  river,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  westward  of  it.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  excessive — ^the 
summers  being  hot  and  sultry,  the  winters  cold  with  heavy  snows;  but 
towards  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  the  climate  becomes  semi-tropical,  and  the  winters 
mild  and  pleasant. 

Rich  natural  prairie  land  is  characteristic  of  all  the  central  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  so  that  its  great  industr}',  now  that  it  has  been  occupied  by 
civilised  men,  is  that  of  agriculture.  In  the  north  wheat  and  maize  are  the 
chief  crops ;  in  the  southern  region,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  the  charac- 
teristic products  of  the  lowlands,  indeed  this  is  the  greatest  cotton-growing 
region  in  the  world.  The  northern  region  is  also  to  some  extent  forest-covered, 
and  it  is  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  Atlantic  slope, 
manufactures  are  rapidly  extending. 

Towards  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  a  belt  of  dry 
country,  deficient  in  rainfall,  is  reached.  Much  of  it  in  the  spaces  between 
the  rivers  is  sterile,  and  the  southern  portion  of  it  has  been  named  the 
"  American  Desert" 

5.  (3.)  The  western  highland  includes  the  grand  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  chain,  with  the  broad  plateau 
region  which  extends  between  them. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  great  water-parting  of  the  United  States. 
Towards  the  east,  as  we  have  seen,  they  send  off  great  tributaries  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Towards  the  west  the  two  great  rivers  which  descend  to  the  Pacific 
from  these  heights  are  the  Oregon  or  Columbia,  on  the  north,  flowing  across 
the  plateau  and  down  through  the  Cascade  range  with  rapid  current ;  and  the 
Colorado,  which  has  cut  for  itself  a  most  remarkable  "  cafion,"  or  narrow 
gorge  in  the  pUteau,  through  which  it  rushes,  several  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  to  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  California. 

These  two  rivers  thus  mark  out  a  northern  and  a  southern  basin  in  the 
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plateau  rogion  of  the  western  highland :  a  third  divuion  between  theM  two  is 
known  as  the  **0rtaiBa9ifi  of  l/tah,*"  and  has  the  Great  Salt  Lake  for  its 
central  point.  All  this  highland  rejgion  within  the  enclosing  monntaina  is 
characterised  by  drought  and  sterility,  so  that  the  most  of  it  is  TBlueleaB  for 
agriculture ;  but,  as  if  in  oompensation  for  this,  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mines 
of  silTer  and  gold,  so  that  mining  \b  the  great  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 

6.  (4.)  The  Pacific  slope  descends  to  the  ocean  finom  the  crests  of  the 
Siena  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  oyer  the  lower  eleTations  and  coast  hills, 
which  enclose  between  them  tiie  great  vslley  of  California,  with  its  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  vaUeys  of  Oregon.  The  slope  averages  150  miles  in  width. 
Vast  forests  cover  the  outer  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  the  great  Wellingtonii^ 
pines  of  the  Siena  Nevada  are  ^e  hugest  trees  in  tiie  world.  Gold,  sQver,  and 
quicksilver  are  abundant  in  California,  and  the  rich  soil  of  tiie  coast  valley 
yields  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables.  There  mining,  agriculture,  and 
forestry  are  the  leading  industries  of  tbis  division,  with  the  outward  commerce 
that  rises  from  these,  and  which  is  facilitated  by  the  nei^bouihood  of  the  sea. 

The  climate  here  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding  Atlantic  slope  in 
being  generally  milder  and  in  being  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  rainy  winter 
and  the  dry  summer. 

7.  People.~We  have  sketched  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  in 
a  former  chapter,  and  have  shown  how  its  Atlantic  borders  were  peopled  by 
settlers  from  almost  every  country  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  peace  had  been  established  between  England  and  the  independent 
States  in  1815  that  immigration  to  this  part  of  America  began  to  flow  on  a 
great  scale.  The  fiunines  of  the  following  years  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
immigration  from  Germany,  and  from  that  time  onward  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  population  has  kept  on  flowing  into  the  United  States.  The  numbers 
of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1890  was 
150,000 :  in  the  ten  years  between  1860  and  1870  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
nearly  H  millions.  Though  the  population  thus  increased  mainly  by  addi- 
tions from  many  nations,  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  colonists  and  a 
great  part  of  those  who  arrived  later  were  British,  so  that  the  EngEsh  language 
and  English  customs  became  those  of  the  new  country.  Perhaps  inainly 
through  the  influence  of  dimate,  however,  an  American  type  of  men  has  been 
developed  in  the  United  States  from  the  European  stock,  possessing  character- 
istics of  feature  and  mode  of  thought  which  enable  it  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  British.  We  have  also  already  touched  upon  the  history  of 
African  slavery  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  events  which  led  to  its 
abolition  throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  amendment  of  the  original  con- 
stitution,  by  which  all  former  slaves  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. Out  of  the  whole  population  in  1880,  48)  millions  were  white  men 
and  6,581,000  "  men  of  colour,'*  or  people  of  African  origin.  The  Indian 
aborigines  within  the  limits  of  the  States  had  at  that  date  been  reduced  to 
322,000,  and  all  the  remnants  of  their  tribes  are  now  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Though  the  numbers  of  these 
Indian  aborigines  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  by  the  long-continued  con- 
flicts with  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  white  men,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
even  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  they 
were  by  no  means  a  numerous  race.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States. 
In  1880  their  numbers  had  reached  105,000. 

8.  Religion  and  Education.-- As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
grants  perfect  equality  to  all  creeds  and  religions,  nearly  all  the  sects  and 
denominations  erJsting  in  Europe  are  represented ;  the  most  numerous  bodies, 
however,  are  those  of  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  Method- 
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ists,  Baptists,  and  CongregatioiialifltB.  Education  is  general,  and  every  effort 
is  inade  by  Gk>yenunent  to  promote  it ;  yet,  owing  to  the  recent  existence  of 
slayery,  and  the  constant  influx  of  nnmbers  of  uneducated  emigrants,  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  people  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  still  exists. 
There  are  180  colleges  for  training  in  general  knowledge  or  particular  pro« 
fesaions,  the  oldest  of  aU  being  the  Harvard  University  of  Cambridge  in 
Massachusetts,  which  dates  fh>m  the  year  1686. 

9.  Gh>Teniiiient. — By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  three  separate  authorities ; 
the  executive  power,  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  a  poriod  of  four  years, 
aided  in  his  administration  by  a  Cabinet  of  ministers ;  the  legislative,  resting 
ia  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  and  the 
judicial,  the  supreme  court,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  crindnal  law, 
holding  annual  session  at  Washington. 

In  1873  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  divided  for  military  pur- 
poses into  eleven  departments,  but  the  standing  army  is  limited  to  25,000, 
and  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  over  the  country,  but  chiefly  round 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  Indians.  The  naval  force  includes 
140  vessels,  and  the  navy  yards  lie  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

10.  Divimon. — ^The  political  division  of  the  country  is  into  88  StaUSf  8 
orgaoiiMd  Territories,  and  an  Indian  Territory ;  the  District  of  Columbia, 
w&eh  surrounds  the  capital  city  of  Waahingtont  and  the  separate  Territory 
of  A  laaka.  Each  of  the  States  has  a  separate  constitution,  which  is  of  the  same 
form  in  all  of  them,  a  governor  and  legislature  administering  their  internal  affairs. 
Each  returns  two  senators  and  a  number  of  representatives  to  the  Con^press 
of  the  Union  proportioned  to  the  population  at  the  latest  census.  The  organised 
Territories  are  t&ose  portions  of  the  Ux  western  region  which  have  not  yet 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  States ;  they  are  represented  in  Congress,  however, 
by  one  delegate  ttom  each.  The  immense  extent  of  land  within  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  which  is  not  yet  inhabited  or  cultivated  is  held  to  be 
national  property,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress ;  this  public  domain  is  sur- 
veyed and  divided  for  the  purposes  of  sale  into  *' townships  *'  of  six  miles 
square,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  '*  sections." 

These  States  and  Territories  may  be  more  convenientiy  classified  according 
to  their  geographical  position  into  four  giQups,  corresponding  to  the  four 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  previously  described — viz.  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  Central  States,  tiie  States  and  Territories  of  the  western  highland,  and  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

11.  (1.)  The  AUantie  States, — This  group  m&j  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows : — 

Maine. 


A,  The  New  England  States 


B.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut, 
f  New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Delaware. 
C  (District  of  Columbia.) 
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C,  The  South  Atlantic  States 


Virginia. 
West  Viiginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Florida. 


12.  Some  physical  features  are  common  to  the  whole  group  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Nearly  throughout  its  extent  we  find  first  a  level  sandy  plain,  extend- 
ing from  the  seaboard  into  the  Interior ;  then  farther  inland  a  rolling  hilly 
belt  called  the  middle  r^on,  which  in  turn  rises  into  the  long  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  system  of  mountains.  There  are,  however,  marked  difTerencea 
between  the  divisions  of  the  group.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  difference  of 
latitude  between  the  extremities  of  the  group  north  and  south  introduces  a 
wide  variation  of  climate.  The  northern  division,  or  that  of  the  New  England 
States,  belongs  to  the  colder  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  southern  to  its 
warmer  belt.  The  ice  formed  during  the  hard  winter  in  Blaine  and  its  sur- 
rounding States  is  very  acceptable  in  the  warm  winterless  southern  States  of 
Carolina  and  Florida ;  cotton,  rice,  and  oranges,  which  will  not  grow  in  the 
New  England  States,  flourish  in  the  southern  division.  In  the  New  England 
division  the  forests  and  the  rapid  streams,  giving  abundant  water-power,  have 
made  "lumbering**  and  shipbuilding  the  characteristic  industries  of  that 
section ;  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Middle  States  again,  and  their  easy  com- 
munication through  fine  harbours  on  the  Atlantic,  and  by  river  and  canal  and 
railway  with  the  western  interior,  have  rendered  mining,  manuSeurturing,  and 
commerce  the  great  occupation  of  that  division ;  while  tiie  warm  climate  and 
wide  coast  plains  of  the  southern  division  give  it  pre-eminent  advantages  for 
agriculture,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  has  become  its 
distinctive  industry. 

18.  The  Atlantic  States,  being  the  oldest  settled  and  most  densely  peopled 
region  of  the  country,  include  the  greater  number  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  named  in  honour  of  some  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  great 
city  of  the  New  England  division.  It  ranks  second  in  foreign  commerce, 
and  is  specially  distinguished  as  the  literary  metropolis,  and  for  its  great 
public  libraries  and  schools.  The  manu&cturing  town  of  ProvidencCj  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the  second  place  in  importance  in  the  New  England 
division. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  however,  are  those  in  which  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  raised  the  greatest  centres  of  population.  Foremost  of 
these  is  New  York,  the  great  business  emporium  of  the  New  World,  second 
only  in  commercial  importance  to  London.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  on  the  narrow  island  of  Manhattan.  Round  its  magnificent  harbour 
of  New  York  Bay,  enclosed  between  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  the  suburbs  of 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Hohoken  have  risen  into  great  cities.  Two-thirds 
of  the  imports  brought  into  the  United  States  enter  here.  Broadway,  in 
New  York,  is  a  grand  street  of  miles  in  length,  lined  with  great  hotels  and 
splendid  buildings  of  marble  and  iron ;  and  the  Central  Park  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  pleasure-gardens.  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania, 
comes  next  to  New  York  in  population,  and  its  manufactures  exceed  those  of 
any  other  town  of  the  United  States  in  value.  BaUimore,  in  Maryland,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  a  great  commercial  city  and  seaport.  The  small  district 
of  Columbia,  on  the  Poto^lac  River,  enclosed  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  is 
a  political  territory  surrounding  the  city  of  Washington,  the  capitid  of  the 
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United  States,  where  the  public  buildings  are  situated  in  which  all  the  public 
business  of  the  govemment — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — Ir  conducted. 
Besides  these  four  great  centres  of  population  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
we  may  note  the  manufacturing  town  of  Newark,  in  New  Jersey ;  PiUaburgh 
and  Alleghany,  the  centres  of  the  coal-mining  region  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  most  extensive  ironworks,  foundries,  and  glassworks  in  the  United  States ; 
Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  New  York  State,  where  the  great  canal  from  the 
lake  to  the  Hudson  River  begins ;  Albany,  also  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  canal  to  Lake  Erie 
terminates ;  and  Rochester,  in  the  same  state,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree  nurseries  in  the  world. 

The  Southern  Atlantic  States,  being  more  purely  agricultural,  have  few 
very  large  towns.  Of  these  Eichmond,  in  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  tide- 
water of  the  James  River,  is  the  most  important,  containing  extensive  tobacco 
£fictories  and  warehouses.  Charleston,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  is  the 
chief  port  of  this  division. 

14.  (2.)  The  Central  Group  of  States  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions  ;  that  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  that  of  the  South 
Central  or  Gulf  States,  as  follows  ; — 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 


North  Central  States 


South  Central  States 


15.  The  whole  region  embraced  by  this  group  of  States  has  the  general 
character  of  level  or  undulating  land,  at  no  very  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  except  where  it  approaches  the  Alleghany  mountain  system,  and  forms 
a  wide  plateau  of  moderate  elevation.  The  northern  division  is  rich  in  natural 
advantages  of  fertile  soil,  great  deposits  of  valuable  minerals,  extensive  forests, 
and  ready  means  of  communication,  either  by  the  great  lakes  which  form  their 
boundary  on  the  north,  or  by  the  vast  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  their 
great  afBuents.  Agriculture  and  grazing,  manu&cturing,  mining;  and  lumber- 
ing are  thus  widely-spread  industries  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  they 
export  enormous  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pork,  and  bacon,  beef,  cheese,  salt, 
wool,  copper,  and  timber.  In  the  southern  division  the  warmer  and  moister 
climate  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  render  it  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
staples  has  become  characteristic  of  the  Gulf  States.  Mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, though  of  secondary  importance,  are  also  being  developed. 

16.  The  three  great  towns  of  the  North  Central  States  are  those  of  St.  Louis 
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on  the  MiBsittippi,  a  little  Kmth  of  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  Minoori ;  Chiat^ 
in  Illinoit,  on  the  ihore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  city  whose  rapid  growth  In  popu- 
lation and  commercial  importance  ia  nnpanlleled ;  and  CVnamiaf^  a  great 
and  prosperouB  commercial  city  on  the  Ohio. 

LouimrilU  in  Kentucky,  Cleiotllamd  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Mihoaukee  a  great  wheat  market  in  Wisconsin,  and  Detroit  in  Michigan,  with 
the  best  harbour  of  any  on  the  great  lakes,  are  other  places  oi  importanoe  in 
thii  diyision. 

The  metropoUs  of  the  Qnlf  States  is  New  Orleans  in  Lonisiana,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  MiasiMippi,  near  its  month.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton  maiket 
in  all  the  world. 

17.  (3.)  The  third  group  embzftces  fhe  States  and  Tenitories 
which  extend  from  the  pla^  west  of  the  MissisBippi  across  Hie 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  plateau  lands  beyond.  They  may  be 
divided,  according  to  natural  features,  as  follows  : — 


Thb  States  and  Tbbritoribs  of  the 
Plains. 


The  States  and  Territories  of  the 
RocKT  Mountain  Region. 


r  Texas. 

Indian  Tenitory. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 
^  Dakota  Territory. 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

Wyoming  „ 

^  Montana  „ 


18.  The  region  embraced  by  the  States  lying  along  the  plains  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  described  generally  as  nndnlat- 
ing,  treeless,  and  grass-covered,  sloping  very  gradually  ftom  the  monntsins 
towards  the  basin  of  the  IfississippL  ^ese  enormous  grass  plains  aiford  rich 
pasturage,  so  that  cattle-grazing  is  the  leading  industry.  Texas  especially 
possesses  immense  wealth  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  Rodcy  Mountain  region, 
rising  high  above  sea-level,  has  a  cool  and  remarkably  dry  climate ;  its  valleys 
also  afford  fine  pastures ;  but  the  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead;  and 
cosl  in  the  mountains  themselves  make  mining  the  great  occupation  of  this 
division.  The  scenery  of  this  mountain  region,  its  giant  peaks  and  deep 
gorges,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone, 
an  upper  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  so  many  natural  wonders  are  presented, 
that  a  section  of  the  mountain  region  has  been  set  apart  hy  the  Congnss  of 
the  United  States  in  perpetuity  as  a  **  national  park."  Within  its  inckwuie 
are  innumerable  boiling  springs  and  geysers,  many  grand  waterfalls,  deep 
cafions  or  gorges,  beautiful  lakes,  and  high  mountain  pesks. 

19.  (4.)  The  fourth  group  of  States  and  Territories  embraces  the 
region  which  extends  from  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific 


Pacific  States  and  Tsbritobibs. 
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'  California. 

Nevada. 

Oregon. 
.  Washington  Territory. 

Idaho  „ 

Utah  „ 

^Arizona  „ 

20.  The  greater  part  of  this  group  occupies  the  broad  high  plateau  at  an 
elevation  of  fh>m  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  supported  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains 
along  the  Padflc  side.  It  has  two  strongly-contrasted  natural  divisions :  that 
of  the  dry,  almost  rainless,  plateau  lands,  most  of  which  present  an  aspect  of 
complete  barrenness  or  desert  covered  with  sage-brush ;  and  of  the  well-watered 
Pacific  slope  with  its  forest-covered  hills,  llie  region  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
in  metals  of  any  in  the  globe,  abounding  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  coal,  and 
many  other  valuable  minerals.  The  forests  of  the  outer  mountain  slopes  afford 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber.  The  most  wealthy  and  populous  of  the 
States  of  this  region  is  tiiat  of  California,  for  it  has  not  only  immense  mineral 
wealth,  but  the  fertile  soil  of  its  valleys  is  most  favourable  to  agriculture,  and 
to  the  production  of  grains  and  fruits  both  of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical 
zones,  while  its  sea  front  and  fine  harbours  give  easy  outlet  for  its  products 
and  command  of  the  traffic  across  the  Pacific  Its  chief  city  and  seaport  of 
San  Francisco  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  whole  western  coast  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  carries  on  a  very  large  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  India,  Australia,  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

MEXICO.! 

1.  Mexico  includes  the  soath-westem  portion  of  North  America, 
where  the  continent  is  narrowed  between  the  golf  that  reaches  in 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific.  On  the 
north  its  frontier  along  the  "S^o  Grande  and  across  to  the  head  of 
the  peninsula  of  California  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States ;  in  the  south  its  boundary  touches  the  State  of  Guatemala 
in  the  Central  American  isthmus.  Mexico  possesses  an  extent  of 
territory  which  is  more  than  eight  times  larger  than  Great  Britain. 

2.  Relieil — ^The  form  of  the  country  is  given  by  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  the  western  side  of  North  America,  the  prolongations  southward  of 
the  chains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains.  These  ranges  ap- 
proach one  another  in  Mexico,  supporting  between  them  a  huge  wedge-shaped 
mass  of  heights  and  plateaus,  whidi  may  well  be  compared  with  the  highland 
of  Abyssinia  in  Africa.  Meadoo  has  thus  a  rapid  slope  both  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  interior  of  the  country  lies  at  elevations  of  from  4000 
to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  a  band  of  colossal 
volcanic  peaks  extends  diagonally  across  it.   The  mountains  named  Citlaltepetl, 

Aietu  PopoUtlon. 

1  Meadoo  742,000  9,600,000 
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or  Peak  of  Orizaba,  Iztaccihuatl,  and  Popocatepetl,'  with  the  remarkable  dome  of 
Jonillo,  formed  by  an  eruption  in  1759,  and  the  cones  of  Colima  and  Ceboraco, 
being  the  chief  summits. 

S.  Rivers. — From  their  rapid  fall  the  riven  of  such  a  monntainonji 
region  could  never  be  of  value  for  transport  or  communication.  The  Miv 
Oratide,  the  boundary  river,  is  only  navigable  for  60  miles  up  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  largest  interior  river — ^the  Santiago,  flowing  west  to  the 
Pacific — is  barred  across  by  many  waterfalls,  though  its  upper  coorae  expands 
to  form  Lake  ChapAla,  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Mexico,  fully  50  miles 
in  length. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  Tropic  of  Cancer  passes  centrally 
through  Mexico,  so  that  it  lies  just  on  the  border  of  the  torrid  xone.  The 
climate,  however,  is  governed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  elevation  than  by 
position  in  latitude,  and  distinct  climates  are  recognised  at  different  stages, 
just  as  in  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia.  The  low  coast-land  and  the  maritime 
region  below  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  called  the  Tierra  Caliente,  presents 
all  the  characteristics  of  tropical  lands,  and  there  the  indigo,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, bananas,  and  other  fruits  of  the  equatorial  zone  are  found.  The  decay 
of  the  rank  vegetation  along  the  low  coasts  here  produces  the  malaria  that 
gives  rise  to  the  dangerous  yellow  fever,  which  is  the  scouige  of  these  shores 
in  summer.  Above  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and  up  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains to  a  height  of  about  5000  feet,  a  climate  is  found  in  which  the  landscape 
takes  the  aspect  of  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  oaks  and  cypresses  become 
the  characteristic  trees,  and  maize  and  the  cereals  known  in  Europe  are  culti- 
vated. This  stage  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Templada.  Here  the  deadly 
fevers  of  the  coast  belt  are  unknown.  Still  higher,  above  5000  feet,  a  cool 
region  is  reached,  which  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Fria,  This  includes  the 
summit  of  the  table-land  and  the  pine-covered  slopes  of  the  mountains  up  to 
the  height  at  which  some  of  the  peaks  are  capped  with  perennial  snows.  Much 
of  this  high  table-land  is  valuable  only  for  pasture ;  towards  the  north  and 
north-east,  where  the  plateau  is  wider,  the  landscape  becomes  bare  and  dry, 
and  salt  lakes  like  those  of  the  plateau  region  of  the  western  United  States 
appear.  Deeply-cut  "  cafions  "  or  "  barrancas,"  gorges  with  steep  walls  fur- 
rowed out  by  the  mountain  torrents,  are  characteristic  of  the  plateau. 

5.  Mexico  is  very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  so  that  mining  and  agriculture  are  the  leading 
occupations ;  but  from  the  frequently  disturbed  political  condition  of  the 
country,  and  its  debased  social  condition,  every  sort  of  industry  has  fallen  to 
the  lowest  stage,  and  artificial  communications  in  roads  and  railways  are  very 
deficient  Metals,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  and 
jalap,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  export. 

6.  Inhabitants  and  Religion. — The  population  of  Mexico  consists 
mainly  of  the  indigenous  Indian  race,  and  of  the  dominant  Spaniards  or  their 
descendants.  Spaniards  bom  in  Europe  are  now  very  few  in  number,  but 
the  government  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  **  Creoles,"  or  people 
of  Spanish  descent  bom  in  Mexico.  They  number  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
Of  the  remaining  mass  of  the  population  about  half  is  of  mixed  race,  half  of 
pure  Indian  blood.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  but 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  this  is  a  mere  name,  and  education  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

7.  By  the  present  constitution  Mexico  is  a  federative  republic  of  twenty- 
six  States,  a  Federal  District,  and  two  Territories,  boimd  together  under  a 
supreme  govemment,  but  each  permitted  to  manage  its  own  local  affairs.  A 
Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives  from  the  States  and  a 
Senate,  holds  the  legislative  power,  and  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
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President  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  yean.     The  laws,  how- 
ever, are  not  well  enforced. 

8.  The  capital  dty  of  Mexico  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  a  high 
open  Tiiley  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  near  the  border  of  a  large  lake.  The  majestic  peak  of 
Popocatepetl  risee  at  the  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The  city  has  splendid 
buildings,  including  a  great  cathedral  and  eighty  churches.  Some  of  its 
streets  and  squares  are  wide  and  spacious,  but  other  quarters  have  narrow  and 
filthy  lanes,  the  city  itself  representing  the  wealth  and  decay  of  the  State. 
JPtUbla,  east  of  the  capital,  among  the  mountiuns,  is  •the  second  town  and  the 
most  industrious  place  in  Mexico.  Chuxdalajara,  north-west,  is  also  a  city 
of  magnificent  pslaces  and  churches.  Vera  Orua^  founded  by  Cortes,  is  the 
only  port  of  the  country  on  the  Qulf  side  and  the  great  outlet  of  Mexico  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  dangerous,  unhealthy,  and  exposed  roadstead,  but  most 
of  the  external  traffic  of  Mexico  passes  through  it  AeapuUo^  the  chief  port 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  oth^  hand,  possesses  a  fine  harbour.  Mazatlan 
is  also  an  important  outlet  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific  side. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES.^ 

1.  The  portion  of  the  nanower  belt  of  land  joining  North  and 
South  America  that  is  occupied  by  the  Central  American  States 
reaches  from  the  southern  borders  of  Mexico,  south  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pftnama,  which  forms 
part  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  width  of  this  section 
of  the  continent  varies  from  70  to  about  300  miles,  and  its  extent  is 
somewhat  greater  than  twice  that  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Relief— Its  coast-lines  difier  remarkably  in  configuration.  That 
towards  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east  is  deeply  invaded  by  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  reaches  out  seaward  in  submarine  banks  fh>m  its  low  shores ; 
that  towards  the  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  straight,  and 
Calls  steeply  to  the  deep  ocean.  Instead  of  a  continuous  mountain  range  we 
have  here  a  series  of  table-lands  attaining  their  greatest  width  in  the  northern 
State  of  Quatemahi,  and  interrupted  by  deep  intervening  valleys,  and  flanked 
.  by  rows  of  commanding  volcanoes,  such  as  those  of  Agua  and  Futgo  (18,980 
feet).  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  exceptiog  the  East  Indies  are  volcanoes 
more  numerous  and  violent  in  their  eruptions. 

8.  Riven  and  Lakes.— These  States  have  the  advantage  of  excellent 
harbours  on  both  seas,  and  a  few  of  their  rivers,  such  as  Dulce  and  Motagua 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  S(m  Jvan  falling  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  are  to  some  extent  navigable.  The  last  is  the  overflow  of  the  large 
Lake  of  Nica/raguo^  which  has  an  extent  of  more  than  6000  square  miles,  and 
which  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  by  lai*ge  vessels. 


1  Republic  of  Gnatemala  . 

„         Hondonts  . 

San  Salvador 

„         Nicarafoa  . 

„         Costo  Rica . 

Colony  of  Britlah  Hondnras 

Ceutrsl  American 

Stetes 

2f 

Area. 
4«,770 
46,520 

7,880 
51,6«0 
19,960 

7,660 

179,690 

PopoUtlon. 
1,250,000 
850,000 
665,000 
800,000 
185.000 
27,000 

2,667,000 
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4.  Climate  and  Landsoape.— The  wiuAe  conntrj  is  within  th«  torrid 
zone,  bnt  the  elevfttions  of  its  plateaa  gire  it  a  tempente  dimata  in  many 
portions.  As  it  lies  across  the  path  of  the  prsTailing  easteriy  trade  wind* 
which  sweep  fh>m  the  Atlantic  over  the  Oaribbean  Sea,  bringing  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture,  Central  America  is  copiously  watered,  espedaUy  on  that 
side  of  it  which  faces  the  direction  of  these  winds.  Thus  it  oomes  iJmnt  that 
all  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  densely  foreet-coTered ;  so 
densely  that  many  parts  of  it  hare  remained  to  the  present  day  closed  to 
cirilisation,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Indian  tribea,  while  the 
more  open  and  cultivable  lands  on  Uie  Padflc  side  hare  been  settled  by 
Europeans  or  their  descendants. 

5.  Prodaots.  —  The  Central  American  States  derive  importanoe  first 
ttom  their  geographical  position  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  next  from  the  abundance  of  their  natural  products,  their 
wealth  of  fine  timbers,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar,  and  dyewoods,  the  valuable 
balsams,  saraapariUa,  and  indiarubber  obtained  in  their  forests,  and  the  culti- 
vated coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  cochineal. 

6.  People. — Almost  everywhere  in  Central  America  the  aborigines,  the 
so-called  Indians,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  element  of  population ;  though 
divided  into  various  tribes,  they  have  the  common  features  of  a  copper- 
brown  colour,  robust  and  muscular  figure,  straight  black  hair,  and  high  cheek- 
bones. The  Whites  or  Creoles,  descendants  cUefly  of  tiie  Spanish  invaders, 
constitute  only  a  small  though  dominant  section  of  the  inhabitants  ;  besides 
these  the  Mestizos  or  half-castes  form  a  considerable  element.  Kegroe^ 
descendants  of  those  introduced,  are  in  very  limited  numbers. 

7.  The  five  Central  American  Republics. — (1.)  Ouatemala,  the  most 
norUierly,  may  be  compared  in  extent  to  Ireland.  Its  capital,  situated  on  a 
green  plain  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  40  miles  inland  from  the  Padfic  coast, 
takes  the  name  Nueva  OutUemula  since  the  former  capital  westward  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  177S.  Izabalj  on  the  Atlantic,  and  San  Jose, 
on  the  Pacific,  are  the  two  outlet  ports  of  the  cotmtry. 

(2.)  Randuras  reaches  across  the  isthmus  from  its  bay  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  in  for  the  most  part  forest- 
covered.  Its  small  capital  of  Comayagua  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 
(hnoa  and  TriM'Ulo  are  its  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

(8.)  Salvador,  the  smallest  of  the  republics,  extends  along  the  Pacific 
side  south-west  of  Honduras,  and  may  be  compared  to  Wales  in  area.  Its 
capital  of  Nuevo  San  Salvador,  so  named  because  the  older  city  near  it  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquake,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and 
is  joined  by  a  good  road  to  the  port  of  Libertad, 

(4.)  Niearagva  is  also  still  in  great  part  a  wild  forest  country.  Its 
most  valuable  belt  is  that  which  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
river,  and  round  the  shores  of  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  The  seat  of 
government  is  now  at  Managua^  a  small  town  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
lake  of  its  name,  and  on  the  slope  of  an  active  volcano.  Oreytcwn  or  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  was  formerly  a  magni- 
ficent port,  and  is  still  the  chief  outlet  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic. 

(6.)  CoSta  Rica  (rich  coast)  is  the  most  flourishing  and  cultivated  of  the 
Central  American  States.  Its  capital,  San  Jos6,  on  the  central  heights  of 
the  isthmus,  4600  feet  above  the  sea,  is  united  by  road  to  Punia  Arenas,  m 
the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  on  the  Pacific,  and  by  railway  to  the  port  of  Liman,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

8.  British  Honduras  or  Belize,  a  territory  extending  between  Guatemala 
and  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is  valuable  mainly  from  the  mahogany 
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and  logwood  of  its  forests,  whidi  are  floated  down  by  the  riTen  to  the  sea, 
aoid  shipped  in  laige  quantities. 

9.  Among  the  many  schemes  planned  for  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Padfio  by  a  ship  canal  across  the  Central  American  isthmus,  there  is 
one  which  woTild  take  adyantage  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragoa  and  its  outflowing 
TiTer,  San  Juan.  The  lake  itself  stands  at  sn  elevation  of  only  109  feet  abore 
the  sea,  and  the  lowest  pass  between  it  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  more  than 
150  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  lake  waters.  The  San  Joan  is  interrupted  by 
rapids,  but  these  could  be  passed  by  locks  and  canals. 


WEST  INDIES. 

1.  The  West  India  Islands  form  a  long  archipelago  that 
reaches  in  a  curve  from  between  Florida  and  Yucatan  round  to 
near  the  Venezuelan  shores  of  South  America.  Their  line  thus 
constitutes  a  broken  barrier  separating  the  open  Atlantic  from  the 
mediterranean  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
islands  differ  very  considerably  in  size — ^&om  ^at  of  Cuba,  which 
is  larger  than  Ireland,  down  to  the  smallest  rock,  and  they  also 
exhibit  great  diversity  in  elevation  and  aspect. 

2.  Divisions. — ^Three  chief  divisions  are  recognised  in  the  archipelago. 
Fint  stand  the  Qreater  AntilleSf  including  Cuba,  Hayti,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Jamaica,  which  are  large  islands  with  diversified  surface,  reaching  up  to 
heights  of  over  8000  or  9000  feet ;  second,  the  low,  flat,  coralline  group  of 
the  Bahamas  or  Lucayas,  lying  outside  of  the  former,  towards  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  third,  the  chain  of  the  Zmat  AtUilles,  a  series  of  volcanic  mountain  tops, 
stretching  from  the  most  easterly  of  the  Greater  Antilles  to  near  the  coasts  of 
South  America. 

8.  Climate.  —  Though  they  lie  almost  exclusively  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  climate  of  the  West  India  Islands  is  modified  by  the  influence  of 
the  surrounding  seas,  by  elevation  in  many  of  them,  and  by  the  prevailing 
trade-wind  which  blows  over  them.  The  northern  islands,  including  Cuba 
and  Hayti,  have  a  rainy  season  during  the  summer  months.  Jamaica  and 
the  southern  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  double  rainy  season — in 
summer,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  TeUow  fever  is  the  scourge 
of  the  coasts  of  the  islands  during  the  rain,  and  the  group  Is  exposed  to  occa- 
sional hurricanes  of  furious  strength  that  are  most  fireqnent  in  tlie  months  of 
August  and  September. 

4.  Piroducta.  —  The  warm  climate  and  copious  rains  render  the  West 
Indies  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  tropical 
fruits.  Hence  the  staple  articles  of  commercial  produce  are  sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses ;  cotton,  cofiee,  and  cacao ;  indigo  and  dyes ;  spices,  oranges, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  fine  fhiits,  besides  valuable  hardwoods. 

5.  Population. — The  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago,  numbering  nearly 
four  and  a  half  millions,  are  of  three  great  classes.  The  most  numerous  class, 
comprising  about  three-fourths  of  all,  is  that  of  the  Negroes  imported  trom 
Africa,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish  islands  ; 
next  come  Burqpeams,  or  their  descendants,  trom  various  nations  ;  and  third, 
MuUMoeSt  or  people  of  mixed  European  and  negro  blood 
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6.  At  the  pretent  time  the  isUads  are  held  as  fdllowi : — 

Bqaan  mllee. 

r  Cuba  (a  Spanish  colony)     ....  45,888 

„  ^  )  Hayti  (a  Negro  repablic) .    .  9,280 

'^^^  (  Dominican  (Spanish   Creole) 

repablic 20,800 

Puerto  Rico  (Spanish) 8,630 

Jamaica  (a  British  colony)  ....  4,198 

ICaymsns  (British) 226 

Thb  Babamab  (including  the  Turks)   .     .     .  6,618 

(British     ....  64 

^Virgin  Ulands-{  Danish (SantaCrux,etc)  188 

(Spanish    ....  66 

Anguilla  (British)      ......  86 

Of  *r.^i„  5  French 200 

St  Martin  j  ^^^ 18 

St  Bartholomew  (French)  ....  8 

Saba  and  St  Bnstotius  (Dutch)    .     .  18 

St  Christopher  or  St  Kitts  (British) .  68 

Nevis  (British) 46 

Antigua  with  Barbuda  (British)     .     .  170 

Montsenat  (British) 82 

\  Guadeloupe  (French) 618 

Marie-Galante  (French) 76 

Dominica  (British) 291 

Martinique  (French) 880 

St  Luda  (British) 287 

St  Vincent  (British) 147 

Grenada  (British) 166 

Barbados  (British) 166 

Tobago  (British) 114 

Trinidad  (Britiah) 1,764 

Loe  Boques,  etc  (Venexuelan)      .    .  90 

V  Curasao,  Buen  Ayre,  Omba  (Dutch) .  406 


Population. 

1,622,000 

660,000 

260,000 

732,000 

681,000 

2,400 

48,800 

5,800 

38,800 

8,600 

8,200 

8,600 

8,100 

2;800 

4,200 

29,100 

11,900 

36,000 

10,100 

167,000 

18,000 

28,200 

166,000 

88,600 

40,600 

42,400 

172,000 

18,100 

153,100 

(uninhabited) 

86,100 


lV)tal 


94,575 


4,709,200 


Spanish :  49,479  squan  mUes ;  2,257,600  inhabitants.  British :  18,821 
square  miles;  1,219,200  inhabitants.  French:  1281  square  miles ;  856,800 
inhabitants.  Dutch :  486  square  miles  ;  42,400  inhabitants.  Danish :  188 
square  miles;  88,800  inhabitants.  Independent:  29,920  square  miles; 
800,000  inhabitants. 

7.  Cfuba,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lies 
midway  between  Florida  and  Yucatan.  It  is  about  760  miles  in  length, 
though  only  70  miles  in  average  width.  A  high  cross  range,  called  the 
Sierra  Maesba,  or  the  Copper  Mountains,  gives  its  form  to  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  island,  where  it  is  broadest,  and  from  that  a  central  ridge 
extends  through  the  length  of  Cuba,  forming  the  water-parting  of  its  streams. 
Much  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  timber  forests,  and  tiie  low  coast- 
lands  are  fringed  with  lagoons.  The  cultivated  tracts  produce  sugar,  tobscco, 
coffee^  cotton,  and  indigo  in  creat  abundance.  Cuba  yields  more  sugar  than 
any  other  country,  and  its  tobacco  is  renowned  all  over  the  world. 

Havana,  its  capital,  on  the  north  coast,  is  by  far  the  most  important  city 
and  the  finest  port  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  the  greatest  sugar  market  in 
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the  world.  Matcmxas,  a  seaport  55  miles  east  of  Havana,  Santiago  de 
Cftiba  in  the  south-east,  and  Puerto  Prineipc  in  the  eastern  interior,  aie  the 
other  important  towns  of  Cuba. 

8.  ffayti  or  San  Domingo,  between  Caha  and  Puerto  Bioo,  is  a  monn- 
tainons  forest  island,  and  may  be  compared  to  Scotland  in  extent ;  its  highest 
point  reaches  the  great  elevation  of  9695  feet  This  rich  island  has  had  a 
▼ery  tnrbnlent  history,  owing  to  which  its  productions  and  the  industries  to 
which  they  might  give  rise  remain  undeveloped. 

The  negro  JUftublie  of  Hayti,  occupying  the  western  half  of  the  island, 
has  its  capital  at  Peri  au  Pfince,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  west  coast ; 
the  eastern  Dominiean  JRqmblie  has  JSk»nU>  Domingo  for  its  capital. 

9.  Puerto  Bieo,  the  second  Spanish  island,  has  a  length  east  to  west  of 
about  100  miles,  and  in  contrast  to  its  western  neighbours  is  highly  cultivated 
and  covered  with  "  Estandtta"  or  cattle  fEurms,  and  plantations  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coffee.    Its  capital  and  port  of  outlet  is  Scm  Juan  on  the  north-east  coast. 

10.  Jamaica^  the  most  important  by  fu  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  lies  south-east  of  Cuba,  and  has  a  length  of  about  140  miles.  The  wooded 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  traverses  it  fh>m  east  to  west,  rising  to  a  height 
of  7SS5  feet,  and  giving  the  island  a  variety  of  climate  from  that  of  tropical 
coast-lands  to  temperate  and  cool  stages  above  in  the  mountains. 

It  contributes  to  commerce  large  quantities  of  rum  and  molasses,  great 
quantities  of  pimento  or  allspice,  besides  coffee,  dyewoods,  and  mahogany.  It 
is  placed  under  a  Qovemor  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
House  of  Assembly  chosen  by  tiie  freeholders  of  the  island. 

Spanish  Town  the  seat  of  government.  Port  Royal,  and  Kingston  the  com- 
mercial capital  and  laigest  town,  lie  on  the  shores  of  an  inlet  of  the  south  coast 

11.  The  Lesser  Antilles  are  subdivided  naturally  into  two  main  groups— 
those  of  the  Windtoard  Islands,  or  the  chain  extending  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  Trinidad  which  lies  farther  out  towards  the  direction  from  which  the  pre- 
vailing trade-wind  blows ;  and  the  Leeuford  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Veneiuela. 
The  island  of  St,  ThoTnaa,  in  the  Virgin  group,  forms  a  most  important 
station  for  the  great  lines  of  steam  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  Guadeloupe  is  the  most  important  of  the  French  islands. 
Barbadoe,  with  the  capital  of  SridgeUnon,  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
southern  Windward  Islands,  and  its  episcopid  see  embraces  the  whole  group. 
Trinidad,  remarkable  for  its  pitch  lakes,  is  the  largest  of  the  Windward  chain. 

12.  The  low-lying  Bahamas  number  several  hundreds  of  separate  islands, 
but  only  a  few  ara  inhabited.  They  yield  dyewood,  and  salt  and  turties. 
Nassau,  on  Providence  Island,  is  their  capitaL  The  Bermudas  islands,  an 
isolated  group  out  in  the  Atlantic,  650  miles  north-east  of  the  nearest  of 
the  Bahamas,  do  not  naturally  form  part  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
are  generally  classed  with  that  group.  The  group  belongs  to  Britain,  and 
consists  of  about  400  coral  reefiB  and  rocks,  with  five  small  islets,  which  are 
fortified  to  form  a  useful  naval  station  and  penal  settiement 


SOUTH  AMERICA- 
UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA.! 

1.  The  Bepnblic  of  Colombia,  formerly  known  as  New  Qranada, 
occupies  the   north-western  comer  of    the  mainland   of  South 

Area,  sq.  m.       Population. 
1  Colombia  820,700  8.000,000 
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America,  including  alflo  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Central 
American  isthmna.  The  Caribbean  Sea  washes  its  shores  in  the 
north  ;  the  Pacific,  its  western  coasts.  The  States  of  Ecuador  and 
Venezaela  lie  south  and  east  of  its  tenitoiy.  In  extent  we  may 
compare  Colombia  to  nearlj  four  Great  Britains. 

2.  ReUefl — ^The  general  features  of  the  relief  of  Colombia  are  gj^en  by 
the  thi«e  great  ranges  of  the  Northern  Andes,  which  traTene  it  from  south  to 
north,  l^e  central  of  these  Cordilleras  reaches  a  height  of  over  18,000  feet  in 
the  peak  of  Tolimcu  Between  the  eastern  and  central  ranges  lies  the  Tilley 
of  the  Magdalena,  the  chief  river  of  the  State,  and  between  the  central  and 
western  heights,  that  of  the  Cduea,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ibrmer  rlTer. 

8.  CUmate  and  Prodncta.— These  varied  natural  features  give  great 
diversities  of  climate  to  the  tropical  region,  the  mass  of  table-lands  whi^  lie 
along  the  eastern  heights  having  a  oool  and  healthy  climate  well  suited  to  the 
white  race.  Towards  the  east  vast  grass  plains,  affording  psstore  to  large 
herds  of  cattle,  reach  away  into  the  basin  of  the  Chrinoco.  Most  of  the  metak 
— gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron — occur  in  Colombia,  but  from  the  defidency 
of  highways  ibid  resources  of  the  country  are  as  yet  to  a  large  extent  unde- 
veloped, and  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  area  is  cultivated.  Tobacco^  qoiaine, 
coffee,  hides,  indiarubber,  and  cotton,  are  the  staple  exports. 

4.  Peo|ue  and  Government.— The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  are  dominant,  and  aboriginal  Indians 
called  **  Chibchaa,"  most  of  whom  are  Christianised,  and  speak  the  Spanish 
language.  A  small  number  of  tribes  still,  however,  maintain  a  savage  mode  of 
life. 

The  government  is  republican,  the  executive  authority  befaig  vested  in  a 
President,  the  legislative  in  an  elected  Congress ;  but  eadi  of  the  nine  States 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  has  its  own  local  legislature. 

5.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital  and  seat  of  government  is  at  Bogatd,  which 
stands  on  a  plateau  of  the  Eastern  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  8700  feet  above 
the  sea,  beside  the  stream  of  its  name  that  tumbles  down  to  the  Magdalfna 
by  the  magnificent  &11  of  Tequendama.  A  railroad  has  been  plsnned  to  join 
Bogotd  with  Ronda^  the  fkrthest  point  to  which  the  Magdalena  river  is  navi- 
gable by  steamers.  jBarcmquiUOf  and  its  port  of  SaoamUa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the  mainland.  Hie  foreign  trade  of  Colombia, 
however,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Isthmus  ports  of  FanamA  on  the  Pacific, 
and  Colon  or  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  termini  of  the  railroad  that 
joins  the  two  oceans,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1866.  A  great 
ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  is  In  course*  of  construction. 

ECUADOR^ 

6.  The  Bepublic  of  Ecuador  (or  Equator)  embraces  that  portion 
of  western  South  America  which  reaches  across  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  into  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  directly  under  the  equinoctial 
line.  It  lies  between  the  States  of  Colombia  on  the  north  of  it, 
and  Perd  southward,  and  reaches  from  the  ocean  eastward  to  the 
frontier  of  Brazil. 

Area,  sq.  m.       Popolatioii. 
1  Ecuador.  248,400  1,140,000 
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7.  Physioal  FeatiiTe8.->The  great  features  of  Ecuador  are  giren  by  the 
enoimouB  mass  of  the  Andes,  rising  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  the  range 
forms  the  high,  cool  table-land  of  Quito,  along  the  edges  of  which  the  dome- 
abaped  ChimboroBco  (20,700  feet),  Ilinisaa^  Pichimha^  ArUisana,  Cayambe, 
the  cone  of  Cotopaxi  (19,500  feet),  and  other  giants  of  the  Andes  rise  in  two 
parallel  chains.  Level  tracts,  called  "  paromas  "  or  "  punas,*'  covered  with  scanty 
■un-dried  grasses,  are  characteristic  of  the  high  plateau,  but  all  the  long  inner 
■lope  of  the  country  to  the  Amazon  basin  is  covered  with  forests  and  enclosed 


8.  The  rivers  of  the  steep  slope  of  Ecuador  to  the  Pacific  are  comparatively 
saiall  and  short,  the  Ouayaquil,  Esmeralda,  and  Mira,  being  the  most  con- 
siderable, the  first  affording  more  than  100  miles  of  navigation.  The  inward 
slope,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  some  of  the  great  feeders  of  the  Upper 
Amazon,  the  Jcgmnt,  Pulumayo,  and  Naipo  being  the  largest 

9.  Prodiici».-^Little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  resources  of  Ecuador  in  re- 
gard to  the  precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the 
Andean  region.  The  product  of  the  country  which  is,  as  yet,  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  outer  world  is  its  eaoao  or  cocoa,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
low-lying  or  hot  regions  of  Ecuador.  Quinine  bark  is  also  an  important  pro- 
duct of  tiie  equatorial  forests  along  the  Andes. 

10.  People.— The  inhabitants  of  Ecuador  consist  of  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  "  Mestizos  "  or  half-breeds,  and  aboriginal  Indians.  The 
more  civilised  and  the  greater  number  of  the  population  are  found  living  in 
the  hij^  mountain  valleys ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  forest  slope  to  the 
Amazon  basin  is  occupied  only  by  scattered  Indian  tribes. 

11.  Government.— The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  elected 
for  four  years ;  the  Congress,  also  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  has  the  legis- 
lative power.  The  priesthood,  however,  possess  a  far  stronger  influence,  and 
exercise  a  much  greater  control  over  the  affiurs  of  the  State,  in  Ecuador  than 
in  any  other  part  of  South  America.  For  administrative  purposes  the  country 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces. 

12.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  is  the  dty  of  QuUo,  grandly  situated  on 
the  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  9500  feet  above  tiie  sea,  and  commanding 
splendid  views  of  the  snow-clad  oones  of  the  Andes  from  its  great  square. 
Almost  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  passes  by  its  port  of  Chuxyaqwil 
at  the  mOuth  of  its  navigable  river,  (hunea  and  I/^a  are  important  places 
in  the  southern  table-lands. 

IS.  The  archipelago  of  the  Oaldpagaa  or  Turtle  Islands,  nearly  under  the 
equator,  and  600  miles  out  in  the  Pacific,  belongs  to  Ecuador.  The  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  pieeent  only  dreary  wastes  of  extinct  cones  and 
craters,  and  they  are  quite  uninhabited.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  indigenous  reptiles  and  birds,  most  of  which  are 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  remarkable  kind  of  turtle  and 
the  gigantic  tortc^se  found  here  have  given  their  name  to  the  group. 

VENEZUELA.! 

14.  The  States  of  Venezuela  (or  Little  Venice)  reach  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  continent  from  Colombia  on  the  west  to  the 
British  colony  of  Quayana  or  Quiana  on  the  east,  having  a  coast-line 
of  between  300  and  400  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  the 

Area,  sq.  m.       Population. 
iVenesada     .  .     440,000  2,100,000 
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mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  golf  and  lake  of  Maracaybo.  Inland 
the  frontier  touches  northern  Brazil  In  extent  the  tenitorjr  of 
Venezuela  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  France,  or  to  nearly  five 
times  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

15.  Belie£— There  are  two  dirtinct  hi^dand  regions — ^fiist,  a  dimgent 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  in  the  north-west,  which  culminates  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Mtnda  (15,027  feet),  and  which  is  continued  as  a  steep  coast 
range  along  the  length  of  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and,  second,  agreat 
mass  of  forest-covend  hills  and  mountains  forming  Venesaelan  Gnayana  in 
the  sonth-east 

16.  BiTera. — ^The  great  riTor  of  Veneiaela,  the  Orimoo(ft  cures  round  the 
southern  moantainons  region,  receiTing  large  tributaries  ih>m  its  slopes, 
ultimately  forming  a  great  d^ta  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  Brttisli 
island  of  Trinidad,  l^e  navigation  of  this  noble  river  is  nnintempted  fiom 
the  sea  upward  beyond  VenesneUui  teiritory ;  the  Meia^  the  largest  western 
tribntsry,  has  been  ascended  by  steamboat  to  within  60  miles  of  Bogota  in 
Colombia.  A  most  remarkable  natural  canal,  named  the  Cati^u/iaTi^  a 
broad  navigable  channel,  unites  the  Upper  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  Negro,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amasons.  Another  remarkable  fJwture  of  the  hydrog;raphy 
of  Venesnela  is  the  fine  lake  of  iiaraeatyha^  the  laigest  lake  of  South  America, 
united  by  a  narrow  channel  to  its  sea  gull  The  eariiest  Spsnish  ezploren 
found  houses  built  on  wooden  pUes  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Ifaracaybo.  These 
reminded  them  of  Venice,  and  originated  the  name  Venesuela,  which  has  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  rsgion. 

17.  Landscape  and  Prodnota.— ^The  northern  slopes  of  the  oosst  range 
are  entirely  forest-covered,  and  shelter  sugar  and  cacao  plantations  in  thdr 
hollows,  but  southward  begin  the  broad  open  grass  plains  or  "  flonoi^"  that 
reach  away  south  to  the  Orinoco,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Beyond  the  Orinoco  rise  the  wooded  ridges  of  Venesaelan  Guayana.  T^ 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  reared  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  "llanos "  fonn 
the  wealth  of  Venezuela ;  but  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco, 
grown  on  the  northern  plantations,  are  exported  in  large  quantity,  as  well  aa 
dyewoods  from  the  forests.  Copper  is  mined  at  Aro2i  in  B<nth-westeni 
Venezuela. 

18.  People  and  GoTemment. — ^The  present  population  of  Venesuela  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  Mulatto  one,  derived  from  the  intennixture  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  African  slaves  with  the  native  Indian  element.  Pure 
Indians  live  in  the  hilly  forest  rsgion  of  the  south-east.  The  government  of 
the  Republic  is  designed  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  but  the  States  snd  Tenitories  of  Venezuela,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-four,  are  permitted  greater  independence  in  their  local  government. 

19.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  dty  of  Cairdcas  is  delightfully  situsAed 
in  a  valley  of  the  northern  coast  range,  at  an  elevation  of  2900  feet  above 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  twelve  miles  from  its  port  of  La  OMoyra,  Faitnda 
and  Barquisimeio  are  the  laigest  places  in  the  northern  interior,  and  MarU' 
caybOf  near  the  outiet  of  the  great  lake,  comes  fourth  in  importance.  Pugrio 
CaibeUo,  west  of  La  Guayra,  and  opposite  the  laige  inland  town  of  Valencia,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  road,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  richest  portion  of  Vene- 
zuela. A  line  of  railway,  70  miles  in  length,  the  only  one  as  yet  eristing  in 
Venezuda,  was  opened  in  1877,  between  the  port  of  Tuoacat,  west  of  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  the  mines  of  ^fiod.  Civdad  Bolivir  is  the  chief  town  on  the  Orinoco. 

Five  lines  of  steamers  maintain  regular  communication  between  Venezuela 
and  the  ports  of  Europe. 
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GUAYANA.1 

20.  The  region  of  South  America  called  Quayana  extends  from 
the  east  of  Venezuela  and  the  north  of  Brazil  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  We  have  seen  that  a  laige  portion  of  it  is  included  in 
the  Orinoco  basin  of  Venezuela ;  Brazil  also  claims  its  southern  portion 
in  the  Amazon  basin  ;  but  the  name  is  now  more  generally  limited 
to  the  region  which  is  drained  northward  to  the  ocean  by  the 
rivers  Essequibo,  Corentyn,  and  Maroni  or  Marowyne,  and  which 
is  divided  into  the  three  colonial  possessions  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Quayana. 

21.  From  the  low,  manhy  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  inland  regions  of 
Onayana  rise  between  the  river  Talleys  in  hills  densely  covered  with  exu- 
berant forest  vegetation.  Its  woods  and  rivers  are  peopled  by  abundance 
of  wild  animals  similar  to  those  of  Brazil,  along  with  binls,  reptiles,  and 
fishes  of  the  most  varied  and  remarkable  description. 

The  few  European  settlers  live  at  their  plantations,  which  lie  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  or  on  the  fertile  lowlands  of  the  coast ;  and  in  recent 
years  numbers  of  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies  have  .been  introduced  as 
labourers,  the  negroes  of  the  colonies  being  now  all  tree  men.  The  interior 
woodlands  are  left,  as  yet,  to  a  few  Indian  tribes,  most  of  them  Caribs,  who, 
however,  appear  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 

22.  The  staple  cultivated  product  of  the  plantations  of  Quayana  is  sugar, 
large  quantities  of  which,  with  rum  and  molasses,  are  exported.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  ooifee  and  cotton  has  greatly  declined,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the 
fine  forest  timber. 

2S.  British  Quayana,  the  western  possession,  occupies  almost  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Easequibo  river,  besides  those  of  the  Demerara  and  Berbiee,  the 
CorefU^  forming  the  boundary  towards  Dutch  Quayana.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  flouiishiDg,  agriculturally  and  commercially,  of  the  three  colonies. 
Oeorgetowiif  its  capital,  on  the  Demerara,  is  well  built  of  wooden  houses  and 
is  intersected  by  canals.    Ifew  Amsterdam  is  a  small  place  on  the  Berbice. 

24.  Dutch  Quayana,  in  the  middle,  reaches  across  ttom  the  Corentyn  to 
the  Manyivyne,  which  divides  it  from  IVench  Quayana.  The  Surinam  is  the 
most  important  interior  river  of  the  colony,  and  on  it,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  lies  the  capital  town  of  Paramaribo,  with  wide  straight 
streets  planted  with  orange  trees. 

25.  French  Quayana,  reaching  from  the  Marowyne  to  the  Oyapok,  the 
boundary  river  towards  Brazil,  has  been  used  rather  as  a  penal  settlement 
than  as  a  commercial  colony,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Bnropean  popula- 
tion consists  of  deported  convicts  and  of  the  military  guard  in  charge  of 
them.  The  capital  town  of  Cayenne,  on  the  river  of  its  name,  is  a  wretched 
little  place,  dreaded  on  account  of  its  deadly  climate.  A  species  of  capsicum, 
which  grows  here,  gives  the  well-known  Cayenne  pepper. 


Area.  Population. 

1  British  Ouayana    .       .            85,420  263,000 

Dutch  Onayana     .        .            4«,100  64,000 

French  Onayana    .                   46,850  86,000 
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BRAZIL.* 

26.  The  enonnous  territory  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  very  nearly 
eqiuJs  that  indnded  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  or  is  not  far  short  of  Europe  in  extent.  The 
empire  itself  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  divisions  of  South 
America  in  area  and  population^  as  well  as  in  prosperity  and  stabi- 
lity. It  holds  the  Atlantic  coast  fnym  Guayana  in  the  north,  for 
about  4000  miles,  to  the  borders  of  Uruguay  in  the  south,  and 
reaches  inland  for  nearly  2500  miles,  its  inner  boundaries  toudiing 
those  of  every  one  of  the  other  States  of  the  continent  excqiting 
Chile. 

27.  BeUe£ — This  vast  territory  presents  two  contrasted  legions.  Fint, 
the  wide,  low-lying,  and  humid  forest  plain  of  the  Amason  river  in  the  north ; 
second,  the  upUnds  in  the  south,  which  are  traversed  by  radiating  hills  and 
mountain  ridges,  and  which  present  wide  grass  plains  between  woods  and 
bush-covered  country.  The  highest  mountain  ranges  of  Brazil  rise  in  the  centre 
of  the  south-eastern  uplands,  where  the  Maniea  JPyrenios  rise  to  9500  feet,  bat 
the  coast  range  or  Serra  do  Mar,  to  the  south  of  the  beautiful  gulf  of  Bio  do 
Janeiro,  hardly  yield  to  these^  for  within  it  the  ItatieiiosBU  is  scarcely  600  feet 
lower,  whilst  the  Orgam  MawUaint,  at  the  back  of  Bio,  have  summits  which 
reach  upto  7600  feet 

28.  Rivers. — ^To  the  rivers  of  Brazil  belongs  the  huge  Amoaon,  called 
the  "Mediterranean  of  South  America,'*  whose  great  tributaries  traverse 
all  the  northern  lowland  from  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  Athmtic.  Its 
great  feeders  from  southward  are  the  Jurua,  Purutj  Madeira^  Tapa^  and 
Xingu,  all  of  them  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude.  From  the  north  tiiwe  come 
to  it  the  Japura  and  the  Jtio  Negro,  which  is  joined  by  the  remarkable 
channel  of  &e  Casiquiare  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  The  TocaiKtMi,  with 
its  great  tributary  the  Aroqwuga^  flows  northward  through  Brazil  to  the  GuJf 
of  Para,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  Pammahiyha  and  Sw  Fnmdsoo 
are  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  the  uplands  directly  to  the  Atlantic  The 
ParanA  and  the  Pcuragvay,  the  rivers  which  join  to  reach  the  sea  by  the 
La  Plato  Gul^  both  take  their  rise  in  Brazilian  territory. 

29.  Products. — In  richness  and  variety  of  vegetoble  products,  (kvoured 
in  their  growth  by  its  tropical  climate  and  copioua  rains  and  riverB,  Brazil 
surpasses  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  forests  supply  useful 
timber  in  great  profusion,  as  well  as  dyewooda  and  gums,  such  as  the 
valuable  indiarubber ;  the  coco,  sago,  and  wax  palms,  nuts,  and  fi^t  trees 
of  many  kinds,  and  tiie  medicinal  chinchona  abound  ;  and  under  cultivation 
flourish  the  coffee-plant,  sugar-cane^  cotton,  rice,  manioc,  and  banana.  The 
cultivated  districts  are,  however,  as  yet  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
regions  which  remain  in  a  stoto  of  nature. 

The  mineral  products  of  Brazil  are  scarcely  less  celebrated.  Gold  is  found 
in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  mountoins  round  the  head  of  the  basin  of 
the  SXo  Francisco  river  ;  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  also  abundant ; 
and  probably  no  region  of  the  world  is  richer  in  precious  stones,  including 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  beryls,  and  garnets. 

Area.  Population. 

iBruU    .  8,819,000  U.IOO^OOO 
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The  jaguar,  pmnA,  and  tapir  are  the  larger  wild  animalB  of  the  forests  ; 
the  capivari,  or  river  hog,  is  abundant  along  the  streams ;  the  rirers  teem 
"With  alligators  and  fish  ;  tiie  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  toucans  and  parrots, 
and  the  lively  humming-birds,  are  among  the  mTiltitnde  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  grassy  plains. 

80.  People.^The  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  as  of  other  parts  of  South 
America,  present  three  great  dements — that  of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  of 
tlie  European  conquerors  and  colonists  and  their  descendants,  and  that  of 
the  Africans  introduced  as  slaves.  Besides  these  we  find  large  numbers  of 
half-castes,  who  have  sprang  from  the  intermixture  of  these  three  elements. 
The  aboriginal  Indians  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  countless  small 
tribes  and  families  in  the  forests  and  plains  of  the  wild  interior  region,  the 
most  numerous  being  the  tribes  forming  part  of  the  Great  Tupi  or  Guuani 
group.  The  most  important  section  of  ^e  European  element  is  that  of  the 
Brazilians,  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  settlers.  The  number  of  pure 
white  people  is,  however,  very  small  in  proportion  to  those  who  have  some 
mixture  of  Indian  or  African  blood,  and  the  Brazilians  themselves  have  deve- 
loped into  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  physical  types  in  the  widely 
separated  provinces  of  the  empire.  Fonnerly  about  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  Brazil  was  formed  of  negro  slaves,  the  numbers  having  been 
maintained  by  continuous  shipments  from  West  Africa ;  but  the  importa- 
tion was  made  illegal  in  1865,  and  since  1871  {^ual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  has  been  in  operation,  but  there  are  still  over  a  million  of  slaves  in 
BreziL 

The  Boman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  Brazil,  but  all  other 
religions  are  tolerated,  and  the  right  of  building  diurches  has  been  conceded 
to  Protestant  colonists.  The  Legislature  has  made  great  efibrts  to  spread 
education  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of  the  empire,  but  schools  are  still  in 
a  very  backward  state. 

81.  Industries. — ^The  staple  production  of  Brazil  for  export  is  coffee. 
The  empire  supplies  three-fourths  of  all  the  coifee  used  in  the  world.  In 
sugar-growing  Brazil  is  only  second  to  Cuba.  Laige  numbers  of  people  are 
employed  in  forestry  and  in  minings  but  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and 
tending  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  upon  the  vast  grass  plains  of  southern 
Brazil,  employ  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  inhabitants. 

82.  QoTemment. — The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Brazil  is  hereditary. 
The  constitution  of  the  empire  establishes  four  powers— the  legislative  senate 
and  chamber  of  deputies ;  the  judicial ;  and  the  executive  and  moderating 
powers,  both  of  jjifPdxt  vested  in  the  sovereign.  The  empire  is  divided 
into  twenty-o^^pBvinces,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  president  ap- 
pointed by  tl^jmtral  government    Each  province  has  also  its  local  parlia- 

88.  ClKf  TowiiB.^The  capital  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  largest  in 
South  America  (230,000),  extends  along  the  shores  of  a  land-locked  gulf  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  most  romantic  mountain  scenery  and  the 
richest  green  vegetation.  Its  harbour,  guarded  by  Island  Fort,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  through  it  a  vast  commerce  is  maintained  with  all  seas. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  city  and  seaport  of  BahiOf  finely  placed  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  the  oldest  city  of  Brazil.  Pemanibitco,  also  called 
Recife  frt)m  a  reef  of  rock  which  forms  the  natural  breakwater  of  its  harbour, 
is  the  third  city.  MaranhaOf  on  an  island  of  the  north  coast ;  POrd,  the 
great  indiarubber  port,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Tocantins  ; 
Rio  Orcmde  and  ^SSo  Paulo,  with  its  port  of  Santos,  are  the  other  notable 
places  along  the  Atlantic  In  the  interior  the  principal  towns  are  Ouro  Preto, 
in  the  gold-mining  region,  and  Diamantina,  tiie  centre  of  the  diamond-fields. 
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Cuyabd,  in  the  far  weit  of  interior  Brazil,  ia  important,  as  hwig  at  the  head 
of  the  regular  navigation  into  Bnudl  by  way  of  the  Parani  and  Paraguay 
rivers. 

PERlJ.i 

34.  Peni  nnks  first  in  extent  of  the  States  of  South  Ameiica 
which  lie  along  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  seaboaid  of  the  conti* 
nent  The  territory  of  the  Republic  lies  southward  of  that  of 
Ecuador,  its  inland  boundaries  east  and  south  being  contenninous 
with  those  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  The  coast-line  belonging  to  it 
measures  about  1400  miles,  and  the  area  embraced  by  its  boundaziea 
may  be  compared  to  eight  times  that  of  England. 

85.  Physical  Features. — ^No  part  of  the  world  presents  more  varied 
phjrsical  featores,  from  arid  desert  to  the  grandest  mountains,  and  again  to 
the  dense  forests  with  biimmlng  rivers,  or  more  diverse  climates  correspond- 
ing to  these  features.  The  "  coeta,"  or  low  hot  maritime  belt  of  ParA,  being 
almost  deprived  of  rainfsll  by  the  barrier  of  the  Andes,  is  a  bare  sand  desert, 
fertilised  only  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  streams  descending  to  it  from  the 
heights.  All  the  mountain  slope  ascending  to  the  high  plateaus  of  the 
Andes,  up  which  narrow  mule-paths  lead  through  deep  ravines  and  along  the 
edges  of  vast  precipices,  is  named  the  '*  Sierra."  The  high  plains  of  Uie 
Andes  reached  by  these  diificult  approaches  are  cold,  bleak,  monotonous 
wastes  called  "punas."  Above  these  the  summit  mountains  of  the  Andes 
lift  their  ragged  sides  up  to  the  region  of  perennial  snows.  Beyond  the 
punas  the  descent  of  the  continental  or  inward  slope  of  the  mountain 
region  leads  into  the  boundless  woodlands  of  the  Amason  basin,  where  copi- 
ous rains  fill  out  the  tributaries  of  the  vast  river,  and  whence  flow  its  great 
head  streams  the  Ucayali  and  the  MaraMon, 

86.  Products. — PerA  is  most  &mous  for  its  extraordinary  minersl  wealth. 
Silver  is  its  chief  metal,  the  most  productive  mines  being  found  in  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  higher  punas.  Quicksilver  is  also  very  abundant. 
Copper  seems  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  the  mountain  region  along  with 
iron.  The  Republic  also  possesses  great  wealth  in  its  deposits  of  gnano  and 
nitre  in  the  maritime  belt  The  richest  guano  beds  formerly  worked  for 
export  were  those  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  near  the  coast,  about  100  miles 
south  of  Lima ;  but  the  supply  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  great  stores  of 
nitre  in  the  province  of  Tarapadi  have  been  ceded  to  Chile,  ^e  camel-like 
guanaco  roams  in  great  herds  on  the  punas  and  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes ;  and  the  UamtL  or  alpaca,  the  domesticated  variety  of  the  same  animal, 
yields  costly  wool,  besides  milk  and  flesh  food,  and  serves  also  as  a  beast  of 
burden. 

87.  People.— A  laige  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Incas  of  the  plateau,  Indians 
of  the  Quichua  and  Aymar&  tribes,  which,  next  to  the  Quarani,  are  the  most 
widely  difltised  in  South  America.  The  other  great  element  is  that  of  the 
half-bred  peoples,  the  "Cholos"  and  "ZamboB,"  who  have  arisen  from  the 
intermixture  of  Spanish  with  Indians  and  negroes.  Wild  Indians,  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  those  of  the  highlands,  occupy  the  still  undisturbed  forests 
of  the  eastern  interior ;  the  other  minor  elements  are  small  proportions  of 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  Pen!!  406,000  8,000.000 
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Europeans,  negroes,  and  Chinese,  imported  as  labourers.  The  State  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  education,  such  as  it  is,  rests  in  their  hsnds.  The 
public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  is  interdicted  by  law. 

88.  Government. — ^The  executiTe  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  is  exercised  through  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,. 
wbo  hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  For  administratiTe  purposes  the  Republic  is 
divided  into  nineteen  departments.  The  State  derives  a  very  large  revenue 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  guano ;  and  of  late  years,  while  the  internal  conflicts 
and  revolutions  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country  have  been  less 
frequent*  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  rude  means  of  communi- 
cation. To  this  end  a  system  of  railways,  xmiting  the  seaports  with  the  high 
plateau  region,  has  been  begun,  and  several  lines  have  now  been  completed. 
The  recent  war  with  Chile,  waged  for  the  sake  of  a  disputed  boundary,  has, 
however,  almost  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  countries  concerned. 

89.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  city  of  Lima  (102,000),  founded  by 
PizajTO  in  1534,  who  also  began  its  magnificent  cathedral,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  coast  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  called  the 
Rimac  Its  flat-roofed  houses  of  sun-dried  day  would  be  changed  into 
masses  of  mud  if  any  considerable  shower  of  rain  should  fall,  but  the  coast 
belt  in  which  it  lies  is  rainless ;  earthquakes,  however,  have  desolated  it  re- 
peatedly. Six  miles  distant  is  its  fortifled  seaport  of  CaUao  (84,000),  com- 
manding the  best  harbour  of  Peni,  through  which  the  chief  share  of  the  gusno, 
nitre,  metals,  sugar,  and  alpaca  wool  is  exported.  Oueeo,  the  historical  city 
of  Perd,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Inca  sovereigns,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  11,400  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau,  about  400  miles  south-east 
of  Lima.  Pasco,  famed  for  its  silver  mines,  18,670  feet  above  the  sea,  lies 
north-east  of  Lima,  on  the  plateau.  On  the  south  the  kigest  place  is  Are- 
quipa,  a  flourishing  city,  lying  about  80  miles  firom  the  Pacific,  and  carrying 
on  a  considerable  trade  through  its  port  of  Islay.  Arica  is  an  important 
outlet  on  the  south  coast.  TrujillOf  800  miles  north  of  Lima,  is  the  chief 
port  of  northern  Perd. 

B0LIVIA.1 

40.  Bolivia,  the  most  centrally-placed  State  of  South  America^ 
equal  in  extent  to  Peni,  embraces  in  its  western  region  the  highest 
platean  and  ranges  of  ike  system  of  the  Andes.  On  this  side  its 
honndary  is  lor  the  most  "paxt  contenninouB  with  that  of  Peril  Its 
share  in  the  coast-land  of  the  Pacific  has  been  lost  to  Chile.  Its 
eastern  elope  spreads  ont  into  the  badns  of  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata,  and  there  it  touches  upon  Braadl  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public 

41.  Physical  Features. — As  in  Per^  the  various  regions  of  Bolivia  differ 
very  widely  in  elevation,  climate,  and  landscape.  Here  also  the  cold  bare 
grass-lands  of  the  plateau,  at  elevations  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are 
known  as  the  **  punas ; "  over  these  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Andes,  such  as 
lllimani  and  Sorata^  or  the  volcano  of  Sahama,  rise  to  heights  of  more  than 
22^000  feet.    The  slopes  and  cultivable  districts  of  the  lower  mountains,  be- 


Area  in  iq.  m.      Population. 
1  Bolivia  492,000  2,800,000 
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tween  5000  and  11,000  feet,  are  tenned  the  '*  Valle,"  and  poeeess  a  ganul 
temperate  climate.  Lower  down  on  the  easton  or  interior  alope,  the  rich 
warm  forest  region  below  5000  feet  is  known  as  the  "Tnngas."  As 
in  Perd,  the  great  rivers  are  those  of  the  eastern  slope ;  these  indnde  the 
upper  waters  of  the  great  river  Madeira,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Beni, 
Mamori,  and  Gnapore,  which  joins  the  Amazon  ;  and  the  head  streams  of  the 
PUeomayo,  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Paraguay  river,  which  itself  flows 
for  some  distance  along  the  eastern  boundary,  separating  Bolivia  from  inner 
Brasil. 

The  southem  half  of  the  great  continental  lake  of  TUieaca  is  also  in  B<di- 
via,  and  is  overflowed  in  its  territory  by  the  Desaguadero  to  form  the  salt  Iftke 
of  the  Pampa  AMagaa^  200  mUes  south. 

42.  Prodaots. — Bolivia,  like  Per^  is  richly  metallic ;  the  mountain  of 
Potoai,  on  the  high  plateau,  is  said  to  have  yielded  silver  to  the  value  of  130 
millions  sterling.  The  punas  support  great  herds  of  the  llama,  and  its  varie- 
ties, the  alpaca  and  vicufia ;  and  the  (diinchilla,  noted  for  its  fur,  lives  in  the 
mountains.  The  chlnchona  tree  grows  on  the  higher  slopes,  and  the  lowlands 
of  the  interior  slope  yield  all  the  tropical  products  of  BnziL 

48.  People.— The  Indians  of  Bolivia  are  in  three  great  divisions  : — Ist, 
the  civilised  Quichua  and  Aymar&  Indians  of  the  plateau ;  2d,  the  semi-civilised 
Chiquitos  and  Mozos  Indians  of  the  inner  descent  of  the  Andes  ;  and  Sd,  the 
wild  Indians  of  the  low-lying  forests  beyond  in  the  east,  who  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Guaranl  family.  The  strength  of  the  population,  however, 
lies  in  the  mixed  races — the  half-caste  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
called  *'  Choloe" ;  the  "  Mulattoes,"  with  Spanish  and  Negro  blood ;  and  the 
"  ZamboR,"  deecendants  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  Except  in  the  towns,  the 
Quichua  language  prevails  over  the  Spantsh.  The  Indians  of  the  camp^  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  towns,  are  almost  exclusively  agriculturists  or 
"  arrieros," — ^that  is,  herdsmen  or  drivers  of  the  llama,  sheep^  or  goats.  The 
feasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  are  scrupulously  observed. 

a.  Government.— The  Republic  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  by  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  chosen  by  universal  suflrage. 
As  in  the  other  Spanish  Republics,  the  history  of  Bolivia  has  been  marked  by 
an  almost  incessant  round  of  purposeless  revolutions  and  civU  strifes.  The 
country  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  nine  departments. 

45.  Chief  Towns. — The  present  political  capital  of  Bolivia  is  Sucre  or 
CkuquiMOif  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  9250  feet  on  the  high  plateau 
which  divides  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Rio  Madeira  from  those  whidi  turn 
south-east  to  the  Paraguay.  It  is  named  frx>m  General  Sucre,  who  won  the 
great  battle  of  independence  at  Ayaoucho  in  southern  Peru  in  1824.  Oruro 
and  PotoH — the  latter  a  decayed  city — both  at  great  elevations  on  the  Andes 
plateau,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  once  famous  silver-mines.  La  Paz,  south-east 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  is  the  largest  city  of  Bolivia,  and  its  great  trading  centre, 
Coehahamhoy  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Mamor^,  is  the  second  town  in  population. 
The  chief  outlets  for  the  quinine,  hides,  and  metals  exported,  lie  through 
southern  Perd  to  its  seaports. 

CHILE.1 

46.  The  State  of  Chile,  the  most  prosperooB  and  advanced  of 
the   South  American  Bepablics,  occupies  a  long  nanow  strip  of 

▲res  in  sq.  m.  Population. 
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teiritoiy  between  the  coast  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  in  the 
Bouth-west  of  the  continent.  It  reaches  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  coast-land  of  Peni  in  lat.  18^  S.  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Tierra  del  Fu^o,  through  a  distance  of  about  2800  miles,  rising 
inland  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  which  here  form  a  single  chain 
at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  having 
southern  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  Patagonia,  on  its 
eastern  frontier.  Its  area  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  the 
British  Isles  taken  together. 

47.  Physical  Features. — ^The  nmge  of  the  Andes,  Tiaible  from  the  sea 
all  along  the  coast  of  Chile,  towers  up  in  a  series  of  Tolcanic  cones  and  snow- 
dad  p^j^;  the  loftiest  summit,  that  of  Aconcagua^  being  probably  the 
highest  point  of  all  the  Sonth  American  continent.  Nombeis  of  streams 
descend  from  the  range,  and  have  furrowed  deep  valleys  across  the  width  of 
the  country.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  MdypA  near  the  centre 
of  Chile,  and  the  Maule  and  JSiobio  in  the  south,  both  of  which  are  to  some 
extent  navigable.    Earthquakes  are  very  frequent  in  Chile. 

48.  Climate  and  I^roducts. — This  long  strip  of  maritime  country  pre- 
sents remarkable  gradations  of  climate  from  north  to  south.  Nearest  the 
Peruvian  frontier  the  coast-land  of  Tacna,  Tarapaci,  and  Atacama  is  a  hot, 
rainless,  sandy  desert  without  sign  of  vegetation.  Coming  southward,  we 
gradually  pass  into  a  temperate  climate  which  envoys  a  moderate  rainfall. 
This  central  belt  is  thus  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  productive  agricultural 
region  of  Chile.  Farther  south  we  pass  into  the  latitudes  in  which  the  westerly 
winds  blowing  towards  the  mountains  ttom  over  the  wide  Pacific  bring  with 
them  such  quantities  of  moisture  that  the  rainfall  is  excessive;  here,  in 
southern  Chile,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  moisture,  the  mountain  slopes 
are  densely  covered  with  evergreen  forest 

As  if  in  compensation  for  its  aridity,  the  northern  desert  region  in  Ata- 
cama and  the  adjoining  district  of  Tarapacd  are  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals 
and  metals,  supplying  copper  especially  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  silver, 
besides  abounding  in  beds  of  nitre  and  guano.  Wheat,  maize,  and  fruits 
known  in  Europe  are  cultivated  in  abundance  in  central  Chile,  and  enormous 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  grazed  upon  the  extensive  pasture  lands  along 
the  valleys. 

49.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  northern  and  central  Chile  are,  for  the 
most  part,  descendants  of  the  intermixed  Spaniards  and  native  Indians,  pure 
European  blood  remaining  only  in  the  best  families;  but  in  the  extreme 
south  the  population  becomes  almost  exclusively  Indian.  Here  live  the  Arau- 
eanians,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  conquer,  though  their  country 
is  now  nominally  part  of  the  Republic.  More  generally  enlightened,  peaceful, 
and  industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Soutii  American  Republics, 
the  Chilenos  enjoy  a  much  greater  share  of  prosperity.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  exercises  a  powerful  influence, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  generally  beneficial. 

60.  Qovemment. — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  elected  for 
five  years.  A  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  control  the  legislature.  Chile 
is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces  and  four  territories,  including  that  of 
Msgellanes  in  the  south,  and  the  three  provinces  recently  (1884)  ceded  by 
Perd  and  Bolivia.  Chile  also  owns  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  Pacific. 
It  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  orderly  and  best  governed  of 
all  the  South  American  Republics. 
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61.  Chief  Towns.— ^n/io^  the  capital,  in  Hm  oentn  of  ChUe,  ia  a  fine, 
weU-boilt,  and  dean  dty,  on  an  inland  pLitean  enjoying  a  deligfatfial  climate 
amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Andes.  It  is  joined  by  railway  with 
Valparaiso,  the  chief  seaport  of  Chile,  and  the  centre  of  its  foreign  trade. 
The  other  seaports  of  note  are  Caldera,  the  port  of  the  inland  minings  town 
of  Copiap6,  remartcable  for  the  frequency  of  the  slight  earthqaakea  which 
shake  it ;  and  Ooquimbo  in  northern  Chile ;  besides  Cone^nitm,  Taleahuamo, 
and  Valdivia  in  the  sonth.  In  the  districts  recently  conquered  from  Perd 
and  Bolivia  are  Antofagotta  and  Cdbiia,  the  ports  of  the  silTer-minea  of 
Caracoles,  Iquique,  an  important  outlet  of  the  nitre  fields  of  Tarapac^  and 
AricOf  the  Port  of  Tacna.  The  most  frequented  pass  over  the  Andes  eastward 
is  that  of  La  Oumbre,  or  Utpallata,  between  Vidparaiso  and  Mendoza  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  the  summit  of  which  is  12,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie 
Bariloehe  Pass,  iiuther  south,  to  the  south-east  of  Valdivia,  has  an  etoration 
of  only  2760  feet,  but  it  leads  into  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Patagon^ 

AEGENTINE  REPUBLIG' 

62.  After  Brazil  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  largest  State  of 
South  America  Its  territory  reaches  from  the  Pilcomayo  river,  on 
the  borders  of  Bolivia,  southward  for  2400  miles  to  Staten  Island,  off 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  and  from  the  slope 
of  the  Andes  on  the  west  to  the  Umguay  river  and  the  Atlantic  in  the 
east     Its  area  may  be  compared  to  ten  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

68.  Physical  Featorea.  —  Excepting  on  the  north-west,  where  the 
spurs  of  the  Andes  reach  down  into  the  State,  the  surface  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  presents  vast  monotonous  and  level  plains,  broken  only  by  the 
detached  ridges  of  C<&rdova  and  San  Luis  in  the  western  interior.  In  the 
north,  the  pcntion  of  the  region  called  the  Gran  Chaco,  within  the  fh>ntier,  is 
partly  forest-covered,  but  s^A  the  central  and  southern  region  presents  only 
vast  treeless  plains  or  **  pampas,"  covered  at  most  seasons  with  coarse  grass, 
which  is  green  in  the  winter  months,  but  which  dries  up  in  summer  so  as  to 
give  an  aspect  of  aridity  to  the  plains.  Some  portions  of  the  interior,  called 
"  Salinas,**  are  barren  and  white  throughout  the  year. 

The  great  watercourse  of  the  country  is  the  Farand,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Upper  Psrand  and  Paraguay  rivers  near  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  noble  river,  in  all  parts  of  its  course  through  Argentine  terri- 
tory scarcely  ever  less  than  a  mUe  in  width,  and  in  some  places  spreadiog  out 
in  lateral  channels,  or  "  riachos,**  to  a  breadth  of  ten  miles. 

The  PileomayOf  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  has  recently 
been  explored  throughout  its  length,  and  is  stated  to  be  navigable ;  the 
Vermejo,  the  next  river  southward,  has  of  late  years  become  a  legulariy 
navigated  highway  fh>m  the  Paraguay  up  to  the  north-eastern  provinces  ;  the 
Salado,  farther  south,  flowing  direcUy  to  the  Piarani,  is  also  an  important 
river ;  but  the  remaining  streams  which  tend  eastwaid  to  the  PSrani  have 
not  strength  of  water  sufficient  to  resist  evaporation  in  crossing  the  dry  plains, 
and  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  marshes  and  salt  lakes. 

64.  Climate. — ^The  seasons  in  this  region  of  South  America  begin  to  be 
marked  out,  like  those  of  Europe,  but  of  course  in  opposite  months — ^the 
shortest  day  of  winter  occurring  in  June,  the  longest  day  of  summer  in  Decem- 

Area  in  iq.  m.  Population. 

I  Argentine  Republic  (excluding  Patagonia)  828,000  2,400,000 
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ber.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  rainfall  is  smalL  Stormy 
south-west  winds,  called  "  pamperos,"  sweep  over  the  plains  at  times,  and 
raise  great  clouds  of  dust,  which  fly  across  the  plains. 

56.  Products. — ^The  north-western  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
crossed  by  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  Andes,  are  rich  in  metals,  inclnding 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  as  well  as  in  several  kinds  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  precious  stones.  On  the  Rio  Vermejo  petroleum  wells 
have  recently  been  distovered ;  but  the  development  of  these  treasures  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper  means  of  transport. 

European  grains  and  fruits,  including  the  vine,  have  been  successfully 
introduced,  and  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  most  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  great  wealth  of  the  State,  however,  lies  in  its  countless  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  pastured  on  the  "  pampas,"  and 
which  multiply  there  very  rapidly.  The  rearing  and  tending  of  these  herds 
is  the  great  and  characteristic  industry  of  the  country  ;  these  also  yield  the 
enormous  quantities  of  hides,  horns,  and  salted  beef,  which  form  the  staple 
export  of  the  Argentme  Republic. 

56.  People. — ^The  European  element  is  much  stronger  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America.  The  aboriginal  Indians 
of  the  plains  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers ;  and  being  of  nomadic  habits, 
they  shifted  their  ground  before  the  advance  of  the  foreigner,  and  have  now 
been  driven  to  the  outer  borders  of  the  State,  where  their  frequent  raids  are  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  settlers.  Besides  people  of  Spanish  descent, 
the  European  population  of  the  Republic  has  been  made  up  largely  of  immi- 
grant Italians,  English,  French,  Americans,  Swiss,  and  Germans.  The  typical 
inhabitants  of  the  "  camp,"  or  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  citizens  of 
the  Argentine  State,  are  the  semi-barbarian  cattle-breeders  and  horse-breakers^ 
called  the  ''  gauchos,"  who  may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback,  who  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  "  lasso  "  and  "  bolas,"  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  a 
side  in  any  tresih  revolution. 

57.  dovemment. — The  constitution  of  the  group  of  States  formerly 
called  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  dates  from  1853,  and  vests, 
the  executive  power  in  a  President  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  four- 
teen provinces  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  National  Congress  wields  the  legis- 
lative authority.  Notwithstanding  many  political  troubles,  the  RepubUc  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  social  and  political  life.  Already  it  possesses  a 
fairly  developed  railway  system ;  trade  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  has  become  very  extensive ;  and  public  instruction  is  well  cared  for. 

58.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Buenos  Ayres  (200,000),  on  the  level 
plain  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  inlet  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  the  only  laige 
city  of  the  Republic  It  is  laid  out  most  regularly  in  square  blocks,  and  has  a 
number  of  fine  public  buildings.  Its  site  is,  however,  a  very  disadvantageous 
one  for  commerce,  since  the  sea  opposite  it  is  so  shallow  and  exposed  that  l^uge 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  twelve  miles  out  flrom  the  city.  C&rdova,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  second  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  obser- 
vatory of  the  Republic.  RosariOt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parand,  more 
than  200  miles  up  from  the  La  Plata  inlet,  is  a  substantially  built  town,  and  a 
great  outlet  of  the  animal  produce  of  the  interior  plains,  transport  towards  it 
being  facilitated  by  a  railway  to  the  central  town  of  Cordova.  Tueufinan 
and  ScUta  in  the  north-western  mountain  region,  and  Mendoza  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  where  they  are  crossed  to  enter  Chile,  with  Cor- 
rienUs  on  the  Paran&,  are  the  other  important  places  of  the  Republic. 
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PARAGUAY.^ 

59.  Paragnaj  has  been  called  the  "  Mesopotamia  **  of  South 
America,  since  its  main  portion  lies  between  the  great  rirer  Parand 
and  its  laige  tributary  the  Paraguay.  These  rivers  embrace  the 
country  east,  south,  and  west  On  the  noith  its  limit  with  Biazil 
is  marked  by  the  river  Apa,  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  by 
the  heights  of  Maraeaju  from  the  head  of  the  Apa  to  where  the 
Parand  fonns  its  great  waterMl  of  Quayr^  near  lat  24*  S.  A 
portion  of  the  Oran  Chaco  to  the  east  of  the  Paraguay  also  belongs 
to  it     In  area  Paraguay  may  be  compared  with  Great  Britain. 

60.  Physical  Features.— A  range  of  heights,  about  2000  feet  in 
elevation  at  the  most,  forming  part  of  the  great  table-land  of  Brazil,  stretches 
southward  through  the  midst  of  the  country,  separating  the  tributaries  of  the 
Paranil  trom  those  of  the  Paraguay.  The  western  slope  of  this  central  ehiun 
of  heights  presents  a  landscape  of  wide  grassy  plains  fringed  and  patched  with 
wood,  and  this  is  the  portion  of  the  country  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
more  civilised  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  eastern  slope,  on  the  other  band,  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  have  scarcely  been  penetrated  as  yet  by 
Europeans,  and  this  side  of  the  country  remains  in  the  hands  of  small  tribes 
of  aboriginal  Indians.  All  the  south-western  angle  of  the  country,  where  the 
Parand  and  Paraguay  rivers  approach  one  another  till  they  unite,  is  occupied 
by  very  extensive  marshes,  the  largest  of  which  is  named  **  SeemimeVy" 
which  means  **  the  endless." 

61.  Products. — The  forests  of  Paraguay  are  noted  for  their  splendid 
timber  trees  ;  but  the  most  important  natural  product  of  all  is  the  tea  called 
the  ^yerba  maU"  made  trom  the  dried  leaves  of  a  species  of  holly  that  grows 
along  the  central  heights.  Tobacco  and  mandioca  are  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  all  over  the  western  half  of  the  country.  No  minerals  of  workable 
value  have  yet  been  discovered. 

62.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  the  western  half  of  Paraguay  show 
every  gradation  and  intermixture  of  people  of  Spanish  descent  with  the  aborigi- 
nal Guarani  Indians.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  camp 
Guarani  only  is  understood.  Previous  to  the  disastrous  six  years*  war  between 
Paraguay  and  the  tmited  strength  of  Braal  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
population  amounted  to  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half^  but  this  is  now  reduced 
to  perhaps  294,000,  the  men  of  Paraguay  having  been  almost  exterminated  in 
the  long  contest. 

68.  Oovemmeni.— The  present  constitution  of  Paraguay  dates  only 
from  the  termination  of  the  great  war.  It  vests  the  control  of  the  Republic 
in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  a  President ;  but  since  1870  an 
almost  continual  round  of  revolutions  has  further  drained  the  shattered 
resources  of  the  country,  and  brought  it  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin. 

64.  Asuncion,  the  capital,  the  only  laxge  town  of  Paraguay,  lies  on 
the  summit  of  the  steep  bank  of  a  lagoon  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Paraguay  river,  and  presents  a  ruinous  aspect,  a  number  of  fine  public  build- 
ings being  left  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  they  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  war.     Its  trade  is  mainly  in  the  yerba  tea,  which  is  sent 

Area  in  sq.  m.         Population. 
1  Paragoay  .  92,000  »4,000. 
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down  the  river  packed  in  hides  in  considerable  quantities  for  nse  in  the  lower 
provinces  of  the  La  Plata.  Villa  Rica,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  country,  and  CoTi^^adon,  on  the  Paraguay  above  Asuncion,  are  the  only 
considerable  places  besides  the  capital.  The  ruined  fortress  of  ffumaita,  on 
the  Paraguay,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Parent,  is  remarkable  as  having 
withstood  a  siege  of  several  years  against  the  united  forces  of  Brazilians  and 
Argentines. 

.     URUGUAY,  OR  BANDA  ORIENTAL.^ 

65.  Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental  (the  "  eastern  side  "),  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  occupies  the  side  of  the  inlet  of  the  Rio 
de  La  Plata  opposite  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  is  shut  off  from 
that  Republic  on  the  west  by  the  large  river  Uruguay.  In  area  it 
may  be  compared  to  twice  the  extent  of  Ireland. 

66.  Physical  Features. — In  the  north,  where  it  touches  Brazil,  spurs 
and  oflishoots  of  the  great  plateau  reach  southward  across  the  boundary,  but 
all  the  west  and  south  of  the  country  is  characterised  by  undulating  grassy 
plains.  Besides  its  harbours  on  the  inlet  of  La  Plata,  and  along  its  Atlantic 
coast,  the  communications  of  the  country  are  aided  greatly  by  the  Uruguay 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  its  mouth  upwards  to  the 
rapids  called  the  Sidto  Grande,  in  lat  81*  S.  The  most  important  interior 
river  ia  the  Bio  Negro,  which  joins  the  Uruguay  after  draining  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region. 

67.  Products. — ^The  wealth  of  Uruguay  is  in  its  splendid  pastures, 
which  support  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  "  EstaTideu,^  or 
cattle-farms,  are  dotted  at  intervals  all  over  the  land,  the  site  of  each  house 
being  marked  in  the  open  plain  by  its  dump  of  ombu  trees  planted  for  their 
shade. 

68.  People  and  Government. — The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
open  country  is  necessarily  very  small ;  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population  is 
found  in  the  capitaL  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  dates  from  18S1,  and 
the  country  has  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity,  though  it  has  not  escaped  the 
curse  of  frequent  revolutions. 

69.  MonU  Video  (112,000),  the  capital,  on  a  promontory  which  reaches  into 
the  wide  inlet  of  La  Plata  near  its  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a  finely  built 
and  busy  dty,  canying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  exporting  hides,  tallow,  and  salted  beef,  and  in  importing  manufac- 
tured cotton  and  iron  goods.  Fray  Bentos  and  Paytandii,  on  the  Uruguay 
river,  have  become  important  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  extract  of  meat 
and  of  tinned  provisions. 

PATAGONIA  AND  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO.s 

70.  All  the  vast  extent  of  territory  from  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  is  known  to  Europeans 
as  Patagonia.    In  area  we  may  compare  it  to  four  times  Great  Britain. 

Area  In  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  Uruguay 70,100  488,000 

3  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Paego     .       851,000  24,0007 
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71.  Phyncal  Features.-— Towards  the  Pacific  the  territory  of  Pata- 
gonia ia  bordered  by  the  southern  Andes,  which  rise  from  the  steep  fiord-cut 
coast  in  a  chain  of  high  peaks.  Many  of  these,  besides  the  highest  siunmits, 
named  Minchinmadiva  and  Coreovudo,  are  volcanoes.  Towards  the  Atlantic 
the  long  eastward  slope  of  Patagonia,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  pre- 
sents a  snccession  of  bare  plidns,  in  parts  grass-covered  like  the  Argentine 
pampas,  in  part  strewn  with  shingle.  Several  rivers,  besides  the  £io  Ntgro, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Chupat  and  the  SaiUa  Cruz^  flow  across  the  eastern 
slope  to  the  Atlantic  in  deep  caflont  or  goxges,  which  they  have  cat  for  them- 
selves. The  climate  of  southern  Patagonia  becomes  very  severs ;  the  streams 
there  are  troieu.  over  till  September,  and  the  winter  winds  blow  over  the  bare 
plains,  driving  clouds  of  snow  and  sand  with  great  violence. 

72.  People.— The  numbers  of  the  Pfttagonian  Indians  can  only  be  ap- 
proximately estimated,  but  they  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
extent  of  country  over  which  they  wander.  The  TehuelckeSf  or  southern 
Patagonian  Indians,  are  tall,  fine  people,  nomadic  hunters  of  the  goAiiaoo  and 
ostrich.  The  north-west  of  Patagonia  is  occupied  by  the  Manzanag,  a  less 
nomadic  people,  possessing  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  allied  in  language 
and  appearance  to  the  Araucanians  of  southern  Chile,  on  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  Andes. 

78.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1881,  nearly  the  whole  of  PatagoniA,  together 
with  the  eastern  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Strait  of  Magellan  remaining  with  Chile.  On  the  northern 
shore  of  this  strait  lies  PufUa  Arenas,  a  penal  settlement  and  place  of  call 
for  passing  steamships.  The  Argentines  keep  up  a  small  military  colony  .at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz  in  representation  of  their  claims. 

74.  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  its  surrounding  archipelago  of  islands,  reaching 
south  to  that  of  Cape  Horn,  are  as  yet  little  known.  They  are  all  high  and 
mountainous,  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  their  climate  appears  to  be  a 
succession  of  storms,  thick  mists,  and  drenching  rains. 

The  Fuegians  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Patagonian  Indians,  but  are  com- 
paratively diminutive  in  stature^  and  seem  to  form  one  of  the  lowest  sections 
of  the  human  family.  Clad  in  skins,  they  support  themselves  by  fishing  and 
hunting  with  bow  and  arrows. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

75.  The  Falkland  Islands,  which  lie  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300 
miles  east  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  are  under  a  British  Governor.  The 
islands,  of  which  East  and  West  Falkland  are  the  chief,  are  larger  than  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  They  have  a  large  and  desolate  aspect,  and  are  entirely  tree- 
less. They  are  well  adapted,  however,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  which 
feed  on  the  tall  "  tussac  "  grass  that  grows  round  their  maigins.  They  possess 
excellent  harbours,  and  their  coasts  teem  with  fish,  penguin,  and  seals.  About 
1400  British  and  Argentines  form  their  population,  the  seat  of  government 
being  at  Stanley  Barbour,  in  East  Falkland. 
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AUSTRALIA.' 

1.  The  name  Australia,  in  its  widest  sense,  groups  together  the 
continent  or  island  of  this  name  with  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
the  smaller  islands  about  these,  all  of  which  lie  in  the  region 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  south-east  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia.  The  mainland  of  Australia  lies  across  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  so  that  the  northern  half  of  it  falls  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  southern  in  the  south  temperate  region.  The  open 
Indian  Ocean  washes  its  shores  on  the  west  and  south  ;  the  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  called  the  Arafura  Sea,  leading  to  Torres  Strati, 
separates  Australia  from  the  lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  from  New 
Quinea  ;  on  the  east  is  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  coast-line,  like 
that  of  Africa,  is  little  indented,  the  deepest  inlets  being  the  oiUf  of 
Carpentaria  in  the  north  and  Spencer  Oulf  in  the  south.  The  islands 
round  the  Australian  mainland  are  also  few  ;  besides  the  Taemanian 
group,  separated  by  Baas  Strait  on  the  south-east,  the  only  laige 
island  close  to  Australia  is  that  named  Melville,  off  the  north  coast 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  outline  of  Australia  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Beef,  the  longest  coral  belt  in  the  world,  which  skirts  the 
north-eastern  coast  for  a  length  of  more  than  1200  miles  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  150  miles  from  the  mainland  ;  on  this  reef  the 
swell  of  the  Pacific  breaks  continually,  forming  a  long  line  of  white 
foam,  while  the  sea  within  the  barrier  is  calm  and  stilL  The 
extreme  points  of  Australia  are  Cape  York,  which  runs  out  to  form 
Torres  Strait  in  the  north  ;  Cape  Howe  at  the  south-eastern,  and 
Cape  Leeuwin  at  the  south-western  angle.  The  circumference  of  the 
mainland  may  be  taken  at  about  8000  miles  ;  the  length  from  east 

Colonies.  Area  in  aq.  m.  Fopulation.s 

1  New  South  Wales S09,000  841,000 

Victoria 89,000  906,000 

Queensland.        ...  669,000  250,000 

South  Australia 904,000  304,000 

West  Australia 976,000  35,000 

Mainland  of  Australia  .  .     2,947,000  2,336,000 


*  Excluding  about  55,000  aborigines. 
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to  west  being  about  2400,  the  width  2000  miles  at  most  Ausiniia 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  Europe. 

2.  Relief. — ^The  snr&ce  of  Austndia  in  geneial  lies  at  a  small  dermtion 
only  above  the  sea.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  wide  central  region  of 
the  continent ;  towards  the  maigin,  on  several  sides,  greater  elevations  sre 
found.  The  only  moontainous  portion,  however,  is  a  belt  of  about  150  mQes 
in  width,  which  skirts  the  eastern  and  sonth-eastem  border  next  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  belt  includes,  in  the  south-east,  the  range  called  the  Augtralian 
Alps,  known  also  as  the  Bowen  Mountains  and  the  Muniong  or  Wamgon^ 
Mountains,  the  summit  of  which  range,  named  Mount  Koeciusko,  7176  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  point  in  Australia ;  the  Dividing  Range  along  the 
eastern  margin  reaches  northward  to  fonn  the  long  peninsula  that  terminates 
in  Cape  York.  The  western  coast-land  next  the  Indian  Ocean  also  rises  abow 
the  level  of  the  interior  in  the  ranges  of  the  Darling,  Herachel,  and  FtcCoria 
hills.  The  highest  known  point  of  this  belt  is  Mouni  WiUiam^  near  tiie 
south-west  comer  of  AustraUa,  which  reaches  3600  feet  above  the  sea.  Between 
these  outer  heights  the  only  considerable  elevations  that  an  yet  known  are 
those  of  the  Flinders  Range  (3000  feet)  in  South  Australia,  and  of  the  plateau 
of  North  Australia  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

3.  Rivers  and  Salt  Lakes. — ^The  only  large  river  system  of  Austnlia  is 
that  of  the  Murray,  the  affluents  of  which — the  Darling,  Laehlan,  and 
Jfurrwniidgee—dnm  the  long  inward  dope  of  the  eastern  highland  belt»  to 
the  south  coast.  The  tributaries  of  the  Murray  are  perennial,  but  the  low«r 
river,  in  its  course  through  the  dry  plains,  has  an  uncertain  flow,  (ailiiig 
altogether  in  some  seasons,  and  becoming  a  chain  of  stagnant  pools.  The  only 
considerable  rivers  of  the  continent  that  carry  water  to  the  sea  throughout  the 
year  are  those  which  fEdl  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  two  of  these,  at  least, 
afford  a  short  extent  of  navigable  stream  upward  from  the  sea,  bat  elsewhere 
Australia  is  without  any  internal  water  communication. 

Inland  salt  lakes  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  continent.  The  most 
remarkable  group  of  these  is  that  which  lies  north  of  Spencer  Gulf  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  fluctuating  saline  marshes  called  lakes  £yre,  Torrens, 
and  Oairiiner,  each  exceed  100  miles  in  length.  Lake  Amadeus,  more  recently- 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  Australia,  is  a  great  saline  depression  similar  to 
these.  Numbers  of  smaller  salt  lakes  occur  in  Western  Australia,  and  many 
large  lagoons  fringe  the  sea  maigin  of  Victoria  in  the  south-east. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — ^The  climate  of  Australia,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical, corresponds  to  that  of  Northern  or  Southern  Africa  in  its  dryneas. 
The  situation  of  the  continent  across  the  southern  tropic  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  Sahara  region  of  North  Africa  on  the  opposite  one. 
Both  lie  within  a  belt  over  which  the  great  trade-wind  currents  are  advancing 
fh>m  colder  to  wanner  latitudes,  taking  up  moisture,  .rather  than  parting  with 
it,  as  they  advance.  The  system  of  this  wind  is  modified  in  Australia,  how> 
ever,  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  land  and  sea  breeies  which  blow  round  its 
margins ;  but  here,  as  in  the  Sahara,  long  periods  of  drought  are  characteristic 
of.  the  climate.  The  slopes  of  the  eastern  mountain  ranges,  facing  the  winds 
frt>m  the  Pacific  and  condensing  upon  themselves  the  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
are  by  far  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Australia ;  the  whole  of  the  interior 
region  may  be  said  to  be  almost  rainless.  Thus  entering  frt)m  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  continent,  we  should  pass  from  the  cultivated  fields  and  rich  grass  plains 
of  the  eastern  hill  slopes  and  plateaus  into  the  uniform  steppes  of  tiie  interior, 
where  the  soU  is  bare  and  saline,  and  covered  with  thickets  and  scrub  of  a 
bushy  Eucalyptus  or  prickly  Acada,  often  quite  impenetrable.       In  the 
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Australian  spring  time  the  interior  plains  assume  their  freshest  aspect,  but  in 
summer  they  become  dreary  wastes ;  their  little  water-channels,  or  "  eruks,^* 
dry  up,  and  animals,  as  well  as  men,  are  content  to  search  for  pools  of  brackish 
water.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  found  in  Australia  are  almost  all 
evergreens,  so  that  there  is  little  variation  in  the  landscape  from  winter  to 
summer  except  in  the  drying  of  the  grasses  to  yellow  hay  after  the  summer 
droughts.  The  characteristic  trees  of  the  more  favoured  outer  margins  of 
Australia  are  the  evmlypti,  or  "  gum  trees,"  which  acquire  large  dimensions 
on  the  eastern  maritime  slope. 

Notwithstanding  its  dryness,  the  climate  of  Australia  is  extremely  salu- 
brious, and,  excepting  the  northern  tropical  coast-lands,  the  country  is  every- 
where well  suited  for  European  settlement. 

5.  Animalfl. — ^The  fauna  of  Australia  is  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
region  of  the  globe,  and  is  characterised  by  the  low  oiganisation  of  its  indige- 
nous animals.  Almost  all  the  mammals — ^kangaroos,  bandicoots,  opossums — 
belong  to  the  marsupial  type,  that  is,  are  fniioished  with  a  natural  pouch  in 
which  to  carry  theb  young.  The  "  dingo,'*  or  wild  dog,  is  almost  the  only 
carnivorous  animal  of  the  continent,  and  there  are  no  indigenous  hoofed 
animals.  The  birds  of  Australia  stand  unrivalled  in  their  variety  of  fonn  and 
beauty  of  plumage.  The  rivers  within  the  tropics  harbour  formidable  croco- 
diles, lixards  and  snakes  are  numerous,  and  fishes  are  found  in  endless  variety 
on  all  parts  of  the  Australian  coasts. 

6.  Plrodaeta. — ^Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Australia  possessed  no  native 
sheep,  those  introduced  by  the  European  settlers  have  thriven  and  multiplied 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  its  pastures,  so  that  Australia  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  wool-producing  regions  of  the  world.  It  vies  also  with  Cali- 
fornia and  the  western  United  States  in  the  abundance  of  its  precious  metals 
and  minerals,  especially  of  gold,  besides  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
The  most  fovoured  and  fertile  region  of  the  continent,  the  hill  belt  next  the 
Pacific  margin.  Is  also  the  richest  in  metals. 

7.  People. — ^The  aborigines  of  Australia  belonging  to  the  group  of  tribes 
called  the  Oceanic  Negroes  rank  lowest  of  all  in  the  human  fandly.  Once 
more  numerous,  they  offered  active  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  white  men, 
and  they  still  make  exploration  dangerous  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Northern 
Australia.  Elsewhere  they  are  now  few  and  feeble,  and  are  rapidly  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Perpetual  wanderers,  they  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  draw  them 
to  civilisation.  Their  numbers  are  now  approximately  estimated  at  about 
55,000,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  being  found  now  in  Northern  Queensland. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  continent  is  of  European  origin,  most  being 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles.  Chinese  have  become  colo- 
nists in  considerable  numbers ;  and  Polynesian  Kanakas,  from  the  New  Hebrides 
chiefly,  have  been  introduced  as  labourers  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Queensland 
where  the  heat  is  too  great  for  Europeans. 

8.  We  shall  look  at  the  separate  colonies  as  they  have  now 
developed  themselves,  beginning  with  the  oldest  or  mother  colony  of 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  colony  includes  the  south-eastern  region  of  Australia  from 
the  Pacific  coast  inland  to  the  14l8t  meridian,  which  separates  it 
from  South  Australia.    On  the  north  a  boundarj  drawn  inland  from 
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Point  Danger,  and  then  along  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude  to  meet 
the  South  Australian  frontier,  separates  New  South  Wales  from 
Queensland ;  on  the  south  the  Murray  River,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  its  source  to  Cape  Howe  at  the  SJS.  comer  of  the  continent, 
divides  it  from  Victoria.  In  extent  the  colony  is  about  five  times 
larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

9.  Fliysical  Features. — ^The  portion  of  the  eastern  maritime  heights  in- 
cluded in  New  Sonth  Wales  takes  the  name  of  the  Muniong  Bange  or  Aus- 
tralian  Alps  in  the  sonth.  Here  the  summit,  called  Mount  Kosdudto,  reaches 
a  height  of  7176  feet  Farther  north  the  chief  sections  of  the  mountains  are 
named  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Liverpool  Range,  and  the  New  England 
Range,  which  runs  into  Queensland.  These  heights  form  a  short  seaward 
watershed,  and  a  long  gradual  slope  towards  the  far  interior.  The  ShoaJhaven, 
Hawke^mry,  and  Hunter  are  the  chief  of  the  streams  which  drain  the  ont^ 
descent  to  the  Pacific ;  the  Darling,  Lachlan,  and  Murrumbidgee  take  their 
rise  on  the  inner  slope,  and  flow  over  the  >  plains  south-westward  to  join  the 
boundary  river  Murray,  Lake  Cfeorge,  in  the  midst  <tf  mountains,  2130 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  most  important  lake  of  the  colony.  Its  water 
is  brackish,  and  occasionally  the  lake  dries  up,  and  sheep  wander  over  its  bed. 
The  well- watered  maritime  valleys  and  the  hill  region  above  form  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  colony,  where  European  grains  and  fruits  are  culti- 
vated in  abundance.  The  wide  grass  plains  of  the  long  interior  slope,  called 
the  "  Riverina,"  form  the  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales,  and  are  divided 
off  into  large  sheep  "  runs,"  which  vary  in  size,  but  some  of  which  extend  over 
areas  of  from  S0,000  to  70,000  acres. 

10.  Minerals. — ^The  most  productive  gold  mines  of  New  South  Wales  are 
grouped  between  the  New  England  and  Liverpool  Ranges  in  the  north,  and 
between  the  sources  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray  Rivers  in  the  south. 
Those  which  yield  copper,  silver,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  and  iron,  are  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  mountain  region,  but  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  coal  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Hunter  River. 

11.  People. — ^The  population  of  New  South  Wales  has  now  become  a 
settled  one,  and  occupations  are  regular  and  constant.  Public  instruction  has 
made  great  progress ;  a  university  was  established  at  Sydney  in  1851,  and 
has  a  staff  of  six  professors.  Rdigious  freedom  was  granted  by  charter  as 
early  as  1836. 

12.  Government. — Responsible  government  was  granted  to  the  colony  in 
1856,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  hold  their  appomtments 
for  life,  was  nominated  by  the  Governor.  A  Legislative  Assembly  is  chosen 
every  tiiree  years  by  universal  suffrage. 

13.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Sydney  (224,000),  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  splendid  harbour.  Port  Jackson,  is  now  a  fine  English  town,  united  by 
several  railway  lines  to  the  interior ;  its  commerce  extends  to  aU  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  sends  out  great  quantities  of  wool,  gold,  coal,  tallow,  copper, 
and  grain.  The  other  important  towns  are  ParanuUUi,  15  miles  from  Sydney ; 
Sathurst,  the  chief  interior  town,  west  of  Sydney  ;  NewauUe,  the  great  coal 
port,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter ;  MaUland,  on  the  same  river, 
20  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  in  a  district  known,  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
as  the  "  granary  of  New  South  Wales  ;"  Ooulbum,  the  chief  place  in  the 
southern  gold-raining  district ;  and  Deniliquin,  the  centre  of  the  pastoral  dis- 
trict of  the  **  Riverina,"  between  the  Darling  and  the  Murray. 

13a.  Norfolk  Island,  16  square  miles  in  area,  which  lies  out   in  the 
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Pacific  at  a  distance  of  900  miles  east  of  Sydney,  belongs  to  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  famous  for  its  pine-trees.  Formerly  it  was  a  penal  settlement,  and  after- 
wards some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcaim  Island  (q,v.)  were  transferred  to 
it,  and  remained  here  for  a  time. 

VICTORIA.   . 

14.  The  colony  of  Victoria  may  be  compared  to  Great  Britain 
in  area.  It  occupies  the  south-eastem  comer  of  Australia,  marked 
out  by  the  Murray  River  and  the  boundary  of  South  Australia 
along  the  14 1st  meridian. 

15.  Phyaical  Features  and  PiroduciB.— The  high  chain  of  the  Dividing 
Range  and  Bowen  Mountains  or  Australian  Alps,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
passing  centrally  through  the  colony,  gives  it  a  northern  inward  watershed  to 
the  Murray,  and  a  southern  slope  to  the  ocean,  down  which  there  flow  many 
streams,  the  most  notable  of  them  being  the  Yarm-  Yarra,  on  which  the 
capital  stands.  The  extensive  basin  of  Port  Phillip  is  the  most  important 
of  the  many  inlets  and  lagoons  which  fringe  the  Victorian  coast  The  colony 
is  eminently  a  pastoral  one,  possessing  great  stretches  of  rich  succulent  grass 
country ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  agriculture  has  made  rapid  advances. 
Trees  are  most  abundant  in  the  south-eastern  valleys  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
in  the  district  named  Gippsland.  The  colony  takes  the  first  place  as  a  gold- 
yielding  region,  but  other  metals  are  not  fpund  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
The  manufactures  are  varied,  and  they  are  encouraged  by  bounties  and  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

>  1 16.  People  and  Government. — ^The  population  of  Victoria  now  con- 
siderably outnumbers  that  of  its  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  great  energy,  health,  and  prosperity.  Chinese 
are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  but  the 
aboriginal  blacks  have  almost  disappeared  from  within  its  borders.  Schools  are 
well  supported  by  the  State,  and  general  education  is  nowhere  more  advanced. 
With  the  other  colonies  of  Australia,  Victoria  received  responsible  government 
in  1865.  The  executive  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  the  legislative  with  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers. 

17.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Melbourne  (283,000),  on  the  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Port  Phillip,  has  become  the  largest  city  of  Australia,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  fine  European  town,  with  straight  wide  streets  and  noble 
public  buildings.  RaUways  extend  frt}m  it  in  all  directions,  and  its  manufac- 
tures are  now  very  extensive.  Oeelong,  also  on  Port  Phillip,  45  miles  south- 
west of  Melbourne,  rivals  it  in  foreign  trade.  Bdllarat,  nearly  100  miles 
west  of  Melbourne,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first  discovered  gold-fields,  is 
the  largest  interior  town.  Sandhurst,  formerly  known  as  Bendigo,  100  mUes 
N.N.W.  of  Melbourne,  is  the  greatest  mining  centre  of  the  colony. 

QUEENSLAND. 

18.  This  third  section  of  the  old  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
occupies  all  the  north-east  of  Australia  from  the  29th  parallel,  where 
it  touches  New  South  Wales,  northward  to  Cape  York,  reaching 
westward  to  the  boundary  of  South  Australia  and  the  shores  of  the 
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Golf  of  Carpentaria.    The  vast  area  la  nearly  eight  times  larger  than 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

19.  Physical  Features  and  Products. — ^Here,  ss  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  maritime  range  of  hills  divides  the  colony  into  a  narrow  coast  descent 
and  a  long  interior  slope.  The  principal  streams  draining  to  the  Pacific  are 
the  Brisbane,  Burnett,  FUxroy,  and  Burdekin,  The  interior  has  two  water- 
sheds— a  north-western  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  a  south-western 
towards  the  salt  lakes  of  South  Australia  and  the  Murray  River.  The  MUehcU, 
Flinders,  and  Leiehhardt  are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  gulf  drainage ;  the  Barcoo 
or  Cooper  Creek  and  the  Warrego,  the  largest  of  thoee  which  flow  south-west- 
ward. Much  of  the  Pacific  border  in  Queensland  has  a  hot,  moist  climate 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  maize,  and  the  outer 
mountain  slopes  are  rich  in  woods.  Up  in  the  hill  region  wide  areas  of  pastoral 
"  downs"  appear,  and  on  these  heights  the  climate  is  more  temperate.  The 
long  interior  slope  passes  gradually  into  the  dry  climate  of  the  arid  sieppea  of 
Central  Australia,  where  the  rivers  fail  to  resist  the  rapid  evaporation,  and 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown. 

The  metallic  wealth  of  Queenslaud  is  very  great  In  recent  yean  very 
productive  gold-fields  have  been  found  in  the  north ;  copper,  tin*  iron,  and 
mercury  are  also  widely  distributed. 

20.  People  and  Government. — As  yet  the  young  colony  has  gathered 
only  a  small  population  in  proportion  to  its  vast  area,  and  the  greater  number 
of  settlers  are  found  at  present  in  the  south-east  next  to  New  South  Wales.  The 
aborigines  are  still  rather  numerous  in  Northern  Queensland.  A  few  Chinese 
have  settled  in  the  colony,  and  Polynesians  have  been  introduced  as  labourers 
on  the  sugar  plantations. 

The  Government  is  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  other  colonies. 

21.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital  town  of  Brisbane  lies- dose  to  Moreton 
Bay,  which  was  first  settled  as  a  convict  station  in  1828.  It  has  now  grown 
into  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  extending 
its  communications  by  railways  inland,  and  exporting  wool,  cotton,  sugar, 
timber,  and  preserved  meats. 

Ipewitk,  25  miles  west  of  Brisbane,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  second 
tovm  of  the  colony.  Maryborotbgh,  on  the  Mary  river,  25  miles  above  its 
mouth,  is  an  important  shipping  port.  Qymyie,  higher  up  on  the  same  river, 
has  productive  gold-mines. 

Bockhampton,  on  the  Fitzroy  River,  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  ranks 
next  to  Brisbane  in  population,  but  is  being  rapidly  outstretched  by  Cooktown, 
the  shipping  port  for  the  Palmer  river  gold-fields.  The  most  northerly  settle- 
ment of  Australia  is  the  station  of  Somerset  on  Cape  York,  the  point  of  com- 
munication with  New  Guinea  across  Torres  Strait.  Port  Parker,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

22.  The  name  South  Australia  was  given  to  the  settlement 
formed  on  the  south  coast  of  the  continent  in  1636,  long  before 
Victoria  had  been  divided  oflf  as  a  separate  colony  from  New  South 
Wales.  It  has  extended  now  to  embrace  all  the  vast  central  section 
of  the  continent  from  the  great  Australian  Bight  in  the  south  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Arafura  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  ; 
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but  as  the  greater  part  of  this  enormous  territory  is  northward  of 
Victoria,  and  even  of  New  South  Wales  within  its  later  boundaries, 
the  name  has  become  a  misleading  one.  The  nominal  boundaries 
of  this  colony  include  a  space  more  than  ten  times  greater  than 
our  island  of  Britain. 

23.  Physical  Features  and  Products.— -Much  of  thU  vast  area 
remains  unexplored ;  but  there  \b  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  dry  bare  steppes  of  interior  Australia,  which  can 
never  become  of  much  value  as  habitable  land. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  part  of  the  colony  lies  along  the  Flinders 
JRoTige  of  mountains,  which  extend  from  the  eastern  side  of  Spencer  Gulf  north- 
ward towards  the  salt  basins  of  Lakes  Torrens  and  Eyre.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  land  along  these  hill  slopes  has  been  already  settled  for  cultivation, 
and  here  wheat  and  fruits  of  all  European  sorts,  indnding  the  vine,  grow  in 
abundance.  Large  areas  of  pastoral  luid  surround  this  hill  country,  and  the 
hills  themselves  are  rich  in  veins  of  copper,  besides  gold,  silver,  and  bismuth. 
The  long  line  of  telegraph,  which  has  been  carried  all  across  South  Australia, 
leads  through  interchanging  grass-land,  bush,  salt  lagoons,  and  sandy  desert, 
oyer  the  Macdonnel  range  of  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  to  the 
northern  territory  of  the  colony,  a  region  which  is  as  yet  quite  imdeveloped, 
but  which  seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  products. 

24.  People  and  Government. — South  Australia,  having  never  been  a 
penal  settlement,  ha^  come  less  under  direct  British  control  than  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  Its  administration  has  been  a  wise  and  economical  one. 
The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  council  of  five  ministers  : 
the  Legislative  Council  serves  for  twelve  years ;  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  are  nominated  for  three  years.  The  elements  of  population  other 
than  British  are  very  small,  excepting  the  German.  The  few  remaining  abori- 
gines are  well  cared  for.  Perfect  equality  is  given  to  all  denominations,  and 
there  is  no  State  aid  to  any  religious  body. 

25.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  city  of  Adelaide,  the  only  important  town 
of  the  colony,  is  built  on  the  eastern  coast-land  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent, 
eight  miles  from  its  seaport,  and  six  from  OUndgy  a  favourite  watering-place 
and  mail  station.  A  railway  has  been  carried  inland  from  it  for  more  than 
120  miles.  Wallaroo,  on  Spencer  Gulf,  is  the  port  of  the  copper -mines  of 
MoorUa  and  Kadina,  on  York  peninsula.  Other  mining  towns  are  Kapunda 
and  Kooringa  (with  the  Burra  Burra  mine),  to  the  north  of  Adelaide.  The 
chief  settlement  in  the  Northern  Territory  is  that  of  PalmertUm,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inlet  of  ^ort  Darwin,  on  the  north  coast,  where  the  over- 
land telegraph  terminates. 

WEST  AUSTEALIA. 

26.  The  colony  of  Western  Australia  includes  all  that  part  of 
the  continent  which  lies  west  of  the  129th  meridian,  so  that  it 
includes  an  area  eleven  times  as  large  as  Britain.  Little,  how- 
ever, is  yet  known  of  this  region  beyond  its  coast-line  and  along 
one  or  two  tracks  of  explorers,  who  have  crossed  the  dry  sterile 
wastes  which  fill  most  of  the  interior. 

27.  The  most  important  district,  and  that  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
colonists,  lies  along  the  maritime  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  south-west,  where 
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a  few  small  riven  deeoend  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  bat  the  colony  is  not  a  pros- 
perous  one,  partly  on  account  of  its  natural  disadvantages,  partly  because  it 
was  made  the  chief  penal  settlement,  after  deportation  to  the  other  Australian 
colonies  had  ceased. 

28.  Its  chief  town  of  Perth  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stran  River,  which 
formerly  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  territory.  Its  port  on  the  coast  is  Frt- 
mantU,  Albany,  on  King  George's  Sound,  is  the  coaling  station  of  the  mail 
steamers. 

TASMANIA.! 

29.  The  island  which  was  first  called  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  and 
afterwards,  from  its  discoverer,  Tasmania,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Ireland,  being  about  150  miles  wide  each  way.  It  is  separated 
from  Victoria  and  the  mainland  of  Australia  by  Bass  Strait,  which 
can  be  crossed  in  a  day's  steamer  passage. 

50.  Physical  Features. — Its  bold  coasts  are  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets,  whidi  form  fine  harbours.  Inward  the  island  rises  to  elevated  downs, 
surrounded  by  high  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  present  a  wild  and  stem 
aspect.  The  highest  point  of  &e  island,  named  Cradle  Mount,  is  6069 
feet  high,  but  there  are  a  number  of  summits  which  exceed  4000  feet  in 
elevation.  Streams  and  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  i^ountain  valleys,  the 
largest  rivers  being  the  Tamar,  which  flows  northward,  and  the  Derioent, 
which  descends  south-eastward  to  the  inlet  upon  which  the  capital  town  is 
placed. 

51.  Climate  and  Vegetation.— The  climate  may  be  said  to  resemble 
that  of  England,  though  the  summer  heat  is  occasionslly  greater  than  is  ex- 
perienced here,  especially  when  the  island  is  reached  at  times  by  a  blast  of 
hot  air  ftx>m  the  deserts  of  Australia.  The  winter  cold  forms  thin  ice  on  the 
lowlands,  and  then  the  higher  ranges  are  snow-dad.  The  western  side  of  the 
island,  exposed  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  from  the  southern  ocean,  is 
very  wet,  but  the  eastern  has  a  rainfall  that  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  east 
coast  of  England.  Tracts  of  forest,  containing  trees  of  great  size,  such  as  the 
durable  thorn  pine,  myrtle  wood,  and  blue  gum,  cover  large  parts  of  the  island, 
and  elegant  tree  ferns,  besides  a  great  variety  of  smaller  ferns,  fill  the  glens. 
Where  the  island  is  cultivated,  its  hedged  fields  and  orchards  beside  the 
villages  remind  one  of  England.  The  native  animals  of  the  island  are  to  a 
great  extent  similar  to  those  of  the  mainland  of  Australia.  Iron,  tin,  and 
coal  are  widely  distributed.  • 

32.  People  and  (Government. — The  inhabitants  of  Tasmania  are  almost 
exclusively  of  British  origin.  The  aborigines,  who  resembled  the  Australians 
in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life,  though  they  were  of  shorter  stature,  stronger 
physique,  and  darker  complexion,  have  now  become  extinct.  Agricultural 
rather  than  pastoral  industries  employ  the  colonists  of  Tasmania ;  a  large 
number  are  employed  in  the  South  Sea  whale  fisheries.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory on  all ;  religion  is  unfettered.  The  colony  became  independent  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1825,  and  thirty  years  later  received  responsible  govern- 
ment, like  the  other  Austndian  colonies. 

S8.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  two  important  towns  of  Tasmania  are  ffohart 
Toxtm,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  in  the 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  Tasmania       ....  26,200  126,000 
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south-east,  and  Launceston,  on  the  Tamar,  near  the  north  coast.  These  two 
outlets  of  the  island  rival  one  another  in  trade,  which  is  promoted  by  railway, 
and  excellent  roads  through  the  island.  Wool,  timber,  hops,  oU,  and  ftrdts, 
are  the  leading  exports. 


NEW  ZEALAND.1 

1.  At  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles  south-east  of  the  main- 
land of  Australia  lie  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  neaily 
at  the  antipodes  of  our  islands  of  Britain,  or  a  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  globe  from  England  would  come  out  near  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  group  consists  of  two  large 
islands,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  and  of  several  smaller  ones,  of 
which  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south,  is  the  most  important  The 
extent  of  the  islands  together  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2.  Physical  Features.— The  North  Island  (once  called  New  Ulster, 
and  by  the  natives  Te  ika  a  Maui,  or  "  the  bird  of  the  Maui ")  is  of  less  compact 
form  than  the  southern,  and  runs  out  in  long  peninsulas.  Nor  is  it  so 
generally  elevated  as  the  southern,  though  it  contains  high  summits.  Parallel 
ranges,  of  which  that  named  Ruahine  is  the  chief,  extend  along  its  maritime 
borders  on  the  south-east,  and  attain  heights  of  over  2600  feet.  In  the  centre 
of  the  island  rises  a  volcanic  group,  in  which  are  Mount  Ruapehu,  9195  feet, 
and  the  active  volcano  of  Ngaurahoef  between  it  and  Tongariro,  7000  feet. 
On  a  western  promontory  Mount  EgmorU  stands  alone,  its  conical  snow-clad 
summit  having  an  elevation  of  8270  feet. 

The  South  Island  (formerly  known  as  New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island,  or 
by  its  native  name  of  Te  wahi  Punamu,  "  the  place  of  greenstone  "),  separated 
f]t>m  the  northern  by  Cook  Strait,  is  almost  covered  by  the  high  range  called 
the  S(outhem  Alps,  which  rises  to  greatest  height  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  following  its  whole  length,  forming  high-walled  fiords  on  the  western 
coast,  and  reaching  down  in  spurs  eastward  to  the  maritime  plains.  The  highest 
point  among  the  many  peaks  of  this  magnificent  glacier  and  snow-clad  range 
is  Mount  Cook,  13,200  feet  high,  near  the  centre  of  the  chain  ;  Mount  Frank- 
lin, on  the  north  of  it,  is  10,000  feet,  and  Mount  Aspiring,  towards  the  south, 
9940  feet  high.  The  Tasman  glacier,  depending  from  Mount  Cook,  ia  larger 
than  any  of  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Almost  the  only  level  district  in 
the  South  Island  is  the  Plain  of  CanUrhury,  which  reaches  along  the  eastern 
maritime  border  for  about  100  miles,  having  an  average  width  inland  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  20  miles.  Stewart  Island,  in  the  extreme  south, 
which  may  be  compared  to  an  English  county  in  size,  is  also  mountainous. 

Both  islands  have  many  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Northern  Island  has  a  large 
central  lake  named  Taupo,  36  miles  long,  from  which  the  Waikato  river  flows 
to  the  west  coast ;  the  Wanganui,  flowing  southward  to  Cook  Strait,  is  the 
other  important  river  of  the  North  Island.  Hot- water  lakes  and  geysers,  far 
surpassing  those  of  Iceland  in  size,  abound  in  the  central  volcanic  group.  The 
South  Island  has  a  series  of  fine  rivers  on  its  eastern  slope,  such  as  the  Wairau 
in  the  north,  the  Waitaki  and  the  Clutha  in  the  south.  Its  steep  western  water- 
Area  in  sq.  zn.  Population. 
1  New  Zealand ....        104,280  562,000 
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shed  hu  only  f  null  itreams,  though  these  are  very  nnmeroas.  In  the  ■ontfaem 
mountain  region  of  the  Bonth  Island  there  are  many  alpine  lakes  of  great  depth. 

8.  Climate  And  Prodaot8.--In  general  the  climate  of  l!^ew  Zealand 
resembles  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  North  Island  has  a  wanner  and  more 
equable,  the  South  a  cooler  and  more  variable,  climate^  rongh  and  bradng. 
liie  western  sides  of  both  islands  leoeiTe  by  far  the  larger  share  of  rainfiBlI 
Forssts  of  lofty  pines  and  other  eveigreen  trees,  tree  ferns,  and  Tegetation 
matted  together  by  the  rope-like  "  smilax,**  occupy  a  laige  share  of  the  North 
and  some  parts  of  the  South  Island.  Other  parts  are  overgrown  with  ferns 
breast  high,  and  others  are  well  adapted  for  pasture. 

Though  New  Zealand  has  no  indigenous  quadrupeds,  the  plains  of  the 
South  Island  are  now  so  well  stodced  with  sheep  th^  wool  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  exports  of  the  colony.  The  northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
the  South  Island  are  those  best  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

New  Zealand  is  very  rich  in  minerals;  both  in  the  North  and  Sonth 
Islands  gold-mining  has  become  a  settled  and  productive  industry.  Silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  are  also  found,  though  not  yet  extensively  worked.  Coal 
of  good  quality  abounds,  and  the  petroleum  is  equal  to  that  of  America. 

4.  People  and  Gk>Temment. — At  the  time  of  their  first  exploration  by 
Captain  Cook  the  islands  were  all  peopled  by  the  MaoriSf  a  race  presenting 
far  higher  physical  and  mental  development  than  any  other  in  all  this  Oceanic 
region.  During  the  progress  of  the  British  colonisation  and  occupation  a[  the 
islands,  the  contests  with  the  Maoris  have  been  long-continued  and  severe, 
and  throughout  their  wars  the  natives  have  shown  themselves  brave  and  skil- 
ful. Their  numbers  are  now  reduced  to  about  44,000,  the  greater  part  of 
them  living  peaceably  in  the  North  Island ;  and  the  European  colonial  popu- 
lation is  now  six  or  seveif  times  as  numerous. 

A  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  holds  the  executive  power,  and  is 
aided  by  five  ministers.  The  le^pj^lative  body  consists  of  a  Council  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elected  House  of  Representatives  which  includes 
several  Maori  members. 

A  system  of  railways  connecting  the  chief  places  in  the  islands  was  begun 
by  Government  in  1872. 

5.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  parliament  of  New  Zealand  meets  now  at  the 
small  town  of  Wellington  on  the  south  coast  of  the  North  Island.  This 
meeting-point  was  found  more  convenient  than  Aueklandf  the  largest  town  of 
the  colony,  which  lies  on  the  narrow  isthmus  that  leads  to  the  long  north- 
western peninsula  of  the  North  Island,  between  Hauraki  Gulf  and  the  harbour 
of  Manukau.  Napier,  on  Hawke  Bay,  and  New  Plymouth^  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  EJgmont,  are  the  only  other  remarkable  towns  of  the  North  Island. 

Dunedin,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  the  Harbour  of  Otago,  on  the  east 
coast,  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  South  Island.  Chrisichurch  is  the 
main  centre  of  population  on  Canterbury  Plain,  rich  in  wheat,  meat,  and 
wool,  with  LytUUon  for  its  principal  port  Nelson,  at  the  bottom  of  Blind 
Bay,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  outlet  of  the  richest 
mining  district.     HokUxka  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  west  coast. 

6a.  The  Chatham  Islands  (628  sq.  m.),  450  miles  to  the  east  of  New  Zea- 
land, are  hilly,  and  supply  whalers  with  provisions.  They  are  inhabited, 
which  the  AxuMand  Islands  and  Cam]abell,  far  to  the  south,  are  not 
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POLYNESIA.! 

1.  The  name  Polynesia,  or  the  "many  islands/'  is  usually 
employed  to  include  all  those  numerous  islands  and  groups  of  islets 
in  the  -mde  Pacific  which  are  not  included  within  the  Australian 
or  the  East  Indian  Archipelagoes  ;  hut  these  remnants  of  former  con- 
tinents have  been  more  conveniently  classed  under  three  subdivisions, 
viz^ — Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia. 

2.  Melanesia  includes  the  largest  islands,  New  Guinea,  Admir- 
alty Islands,  New  Britain,  Solomon  Island,  New  Hebrides,  Santa 
Cruz  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

3.  Fhyaical  Features. — Nearly  all  these  islands  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation  ;  several  amongst  them  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  are  almost 
encircled  by  coral  reefs.  The  climate  combines  heat  and  moisture  in  a  high 
degree,  so  that  luxuriant  green  vegetation  appears  on  almost  every  one  of 
them.  Most  highly  prized  amongst  the  forest  trees  are  those  which  yield 
sandal-wood.  The  coco-palm,  bx«ad-fruit  tree,  yam,  sweet  potato,  and  sugar- 
cane, are  amongst  the  most  important  food  plants. 

Mammals  are  scarce,  being  limited  to  the  wild  pig,  marsupials,  bats,  mice, 
and  an  ant-eater ;  but  this  paucity  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a 
great  variety  of  birds  of  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  plumage,  including  birds- 
of-paradise,  confined  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
fauna  grows  poorer  as  we  proceed  eastward,  and  in  the  Viti  Islands  the  only 
indigenous  mammals  are  mice  and  bats.  Our  European  domesticated  animals 
have  been  successfully  introduced. 

4.  People. — The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  dark-coloured 
Papuans,*  with  frizzly  hair,  intermixed,  in  the  west  with  Malays,  in  the  east 
with  light-coloured  Polynesians.  The  Papuans  keep  dogs,  pigs,  and  fowls, 
and  cultivate  the  soil ;  but  although  their  islands  contain  gold  and  copper, 
they  were,  until  recently,  uuacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  and  made  use 
of  stone  implements. 

5.  New  Guinea,  the  largest  island  in  all  Polynesia,  has  an  area  equal  to 
more  than  thrice  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  named 
at  the  west  end  Charles  Louis  Mountains,  and  at  the  east  end  Owen  Stanley 
Range,  traverses  the  island  from  north-west  to  south-east,  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  18,000  feet  The  northern  coast  is  for  the  most  part  hills,  but 
to  the  south  of  the  spinal  range,  in  the  direction  of  Torres  Strait,  there  spreads 
out  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  traversed  by  the  Fly  and  other  rivers,  covered  with 
dense  primeval  forests,  and  fringed  with  mangrove  swamps.  The  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  but  the  cultivated  area  small.  The  natives  live  in  small 
villages,  "kampongs,"  under  headmen,  who,  however,  exercise  very  little 
authority.  Tnide  is  limited  to  a  few  raw  products,  bartered  by  the  natives 
with  Malay  traders.    Politically  New  Guinea  is  divided  between  three  Euro- 

1  ir^iikn^airf.      (New  Guinea 
1  Melanesia  ..JQ^^^^„^ 

xt^^,^^i^      f  Sandwich  Islands 
^^^y"«»^-i  Other  Islands 
Micronesia 


s  From  the  Malay  word  iVip^liMiA  =  frizzly  hair;  Melaiiefiatu s " dark-coloured 
islanders,"  as  contrasted  with  the  light-coloured  Polynesians  or  Mahori. 


Area. 

Population. 

812,000  square 

miles 

600,000 

66,800        „ 

%i 

617,000 

lOds           6,600        „ 

68,000 

8,800        „ 

i> 

122,000 

1.400        „ 

M 

91,000 

880,100 

1,888,000 
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pean  powers,  Holland  claiming  the  western  half,  England  holding  the  part 
adjoining  Torres  Strait  and  the  eastern  extremity,  Gennany  a  ^lart  of  the 
North  coast,  now  known  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

6.  New  Britain  includes  a  group  of  islands  of  Tolcanic  formation,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  cannibals.  Since  the  extension  to  it  of  a  German  Pro- 
tectorate (in  1855)  it  figures  on  German  maps  as  "Bismarck  Archipelago. ^^ 
The  Solomon  Islands  consist  of  a  double  row  of  mountainous  volcanic  ialands, 
with  an  active  volcano  in  Guadalcanal  The  New  Hebrides  have  five  active 
volcanoes.  In  1882  they  were  acquired  by  a  Company  under  French  colours, 
who  propose  to  grow  coffee  and  maize  and  work  the  silver -mines.  Nevs 
Caledonia,  a  long  high  island,  stretching  200  miles  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  almost  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  belongs  to  France,  and  is  used  as  a 
penal  settlement.  Nickel,  gold,  and  copper  are  found ;  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 

7.  The  most  easterly  group  is  that  of  the  VUi  or  Fiji  Islands.  These 
were  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in  1874.  They  lie  about  2000  miles 
east  of  Australia,  and  consist  of  the  two  large  and  high  islands  of  Viii  and 
Vanua>,  which  together  form  an  area  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  Wales, 
and  of  about  300  smaller  islands.  Levuka,  on  a  small  island  adjoining  Viti, 
is  the  chief  place  in  the  group,  exporting  coco-nut  oil  and  cotton. 

8.  Micronesia  includes  the  small  islands  north  of  the  equator, 
between  130°  E.  long,  and  180°  :  Marshall  Islands,  Gilbert  or  Eing^ 
mill  Islands,  Caroline  Islands,  Pelew  Islands,  and  the  Mariannes  or 
Ladrone  Islands. 

9.  These  widespread  islands,  like  those  of  Polynesia,  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  classes — the  mountainous  islands,  which  are  always  volcanic,  and  the 
low  coral  islands.  The  latter  are  generally  circular  in  form,  consisting  often 
of  a  low  reef,  which  encloses  a  lagoon  connected  with  the  ocean  by  one  or 
more  openings.  Such  are  termed  atolls.  Most  of  the  volcanic  islands  are 
also  surrounded  by  coral  formations  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  the  island, 
which  in  that  case  are  termed  barrier  reefs. 

10.  The  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands  are,  without  exception,  flat  coral 
islands  or  atolls.  The  fruit  of  the  pandang  and  coco-nuts,  together  with  fish 
and  turtles,  form  the  staple  of  food.  The  remaining  islands  of  the  group  be- 
long to  Spain.  Fonape,  a  thickly-wooded  basaltic  island  in  the  Caroline 
archipelago,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  huge  stone  structures  of  unknown 
origin.  Guam  or  Guahan,  one  of  the  Biariannes,  is  the  largest  island  of  all 
Micronesia,  though  only  198  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Several  active  volcanoes  are 
met  with  in  this  group. 

1 1.  Polynesia  includes  all  the  remaining  islands  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  eastward  to  Easter  Island,  and 
north-eastward  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Here,  as  in  Micronesia,  we  distinguish  between  low  coral  islands  and  lofty 
volcanic  islands,  generally  encircled  by  coral  reefe.  The  products  are  similar 
to  those  of  Micronesia,  and  become  le,ss  varied  in  proportion  as  we  travel  east- 
ward. The  only  indigenous  terrestrial  mammals  are  mice,  a  bat,  and  perhaps 
the  dog  and  pig. 

12.  People. — ^The  brown  Polynesians,  or  Mahori,^  have  struck  all  ob- 

1  Derived  from  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who  are  of  the  same  race. 
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servers  by  their  physical  beauty,  cheerfulness,  and  peaceable  disposition. 
Their  island  life  has  made  them,  for  the  most  part,  a  seafaring  race,  and  they 
display  great  skill  and  boldness  in  canoeing.  Though  warlike,  they  offer  no 
human  sacrifices  like  their  neighbours  tibe  Melanesians,  and  cannibalism 
occurs  but  rarely  amongst  them.  When  first  discovered  they  had  no  written 
language,  were  unacquainted  with  metals,  and  had  not  learnt  to  make  pottery. 
But  in  carving  their  canoes  and  weapons,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bark 
cloth  and  mats,  they  exhibited  considerable  taste.  On  all  the  islands  they 
have  decreased  greatly  in  numbers  as  they  have  gradually  come  more  closely 
in  contact  with  the  white  race. 

13.  The  Tonga  or  FiieTidly  IslaruU  are  all  of  coral  formation,  with  the 
exception  of  several  active  volcanoes.  The  Samoa  or  NdvigcUor*8  IslandSf 
on  the  other  hand,  are  all  lofty.  They  are  fertile,  producing  cotton,  coffee, 
maize,  coco-nuts,  and  other  produce  for  exportation. 

14.  The  Society  Islands,  lofty,  fertile,  and  volcanic,  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  South  Pacific,  belong  to  France.  The  largest  island,  Tahiti  (7339  feet) 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  mountain  valleys  and 
cascades.  Papeete,  the  capital,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  coco-nuts  and 
mother-of-pearl,  chiefly  procured  from  the  archipelago  of  low  coral  islands  to 
the  east,  known  as  Tuamotu  {**  cloud  of  islands  '*)  or  Paumotu,  Among  the 
scattered  islands  to  the  south  of  these  low  islands,  that  named  Pitcaim  is  of 
interest  as  having  been  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  "  Bounty,"  who 
formed  a  European  colony  there  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  which  still 
survives.  Still  farther  east,  a  mere  speck  in  the  ocean,  lies  Easter  Island, 
noteworthy  on  account  of  its  remarkable  remains  of  some  prehistoric  people. 

The  Marquesas  Islands,  lofty  and  of  volcanic  origiUi  to  the  north  of  Tua- 
motu, also  belong  to  France. 

15.  Among  those  north  of  the  equator  the  Hatoaii  or  Sandwich  Islands 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  There  are  eight  larger  islands  in  the  group 
including  Hawaii  proper,  the  largest  island  in  the  open  Pacific,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  13,760  feet  in  its  towering  volcanic  summit,  named  Mauna  Loa; 
and  which  also  contains  the  great  crater  of  Kilauea,  the  floor  of  which  re- 
sembles a  lake  of  fire.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  brought 
to  considerable  advancement  in  civilisation  by  their  long  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  numbers  settled  in  the  group. 
They  have  adopted  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  united  by  an  elected 
assembly,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  American  missionaries,  their  language  has 
been  reduced  to  written  forms.  The  commerce  of  the  group  in  sugar,  rice, 
coffee,  "  pula  "  or  vegetable  silk,  wool,  and  sandal-wood,  now  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific. 

Honololu,  the  capital  of  the  group,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  largest 
town  of  all  Polynesia,  and  is  regularly  built  in  streets  and  squares. 
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Aachsn,  197 

Aalst  or  Alost,  217 

Asr  river,  209 

Aaxed  moantains,  350 

Aargau,  211 

Ababdeh  Arabs,  379 

Abana  river,  352 

Abbaaide  Haroan^al  Raachid, 

30 
Abd-el-Kader,  92 
Abd-nr-Rahman,  84 
Abeiihr,  389 

Abkhasians.    See  Caucasiana 
Abo,  268,  387 
Abomey,  387 
Aboukir  Bay,  74 
Abmham,  Plains  of,  418 
Abrazzi,  the,  237 
Absolute  heiffht,  125 
Aba  Hammed,  380 
Aba  mountain,  308 
Abuam,  371 
Abu-Bekr,  his  wars,  29 
Abollonla  lake,  352 
Abyssinia,  87,  360,  382 
Abyssinians,  858,  367,  383 
Acacia  forests,  386 
Acadians,  419 
Acapulco,  433 
Achin,  56,  332 
Aconcagua    mountain,    408, 

447 
Acre  (Akka),  355 
Acropolis,  the,  243 
Actium,  battle  of,  25 
Adalia,  355 
Adamawa,  388 
Adam's  Bridge,  320 
Adam's  Peak,  321 
Adana  Plain,  352 
Adanlinanlanga,  363 
Adarbatjan,  347 
Adda  river,  283 
Adelaide,  459 
Adelberg,  206 
Aden,  87,  359 

gulf  of,  377 
Aderer,  376 
Adige  river,  233 
Adigerat,  384 
Admiral^  Islands,  462 
Adowa,  883 


Adria,  old  port  of,  238 

Adriauople,  253,  266 
Peace  of,  78 

Adriatic  Sea,  156 

Adymus  river,  361 

^ean  Sea,  156,  230 
islands  of.  348 

.£gina,  gulfof,  240 
Island,  240 

iEgri,  21 

Aetas,  836 

Afkr,  379,  382 

Afghanistan,  83,  264,  337 

Afghans,  S^8,  340 

Afghan  Tarklstan,  340,  341 

Africa,  Central  States  of,  93 

Africa,  early  voyages  to,  and 
settlements  in,  42,  44, 
49,73 
animals  of,  366 
climate  of,  365 
diamond  fields  of,  366 
Eastern.  See  Eastern  Af- 
rica, 
extent  of,  360 
iklls  of,  362 
fevers  of,  365 
government  of,  368 
hydrology  of,  365 
islands  round,  405 
kloofs  and  wadis  of,  862 
hikes  of,  362 

mangrove  swamps  of,  366 
mineral  wealth  of,  366 
mountains  of,  360 
mountain  ranges  of,  128 
"oilrivers"of,  887 
people  of,  148,  366 
products  of,  366 
Portuguese  East,  394 
Portuguese    possessions 

in,  88,  90 
religion  in,  367 
relief  of.  360 
rivers  of,  862 
salt  marshes  in,  361 
sUvery  in,  368 
South.  See  South  Africa, 

896 
Spanish  possessions  in, 

90 
volcanic  belts  in,  361 


Afridis,  840 

Agades,  376 

Agau,  383 

Aghri  I>Bgh.  mountain,  349 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  41 

Agra,  316,  319 

Agram,  204,  208 

Agua  mountain  (vol.),  4SS 

Agulhas,  Cape,  360 

Ahaggar  Tuaregs,  876 

Ahmadabad,  318 

Aidin,  351,  355 

Ainos,  the,  272,  805 

AIx,97 

Peace  of,  67 
Ajmir,  817 
Akaba,gulfof,  377 
Akhal-'^kke,  283 
Akhyr  Dagh,  849 
AkmoUnsk,  282 
Aksu,  297 
Akyab,823 
Aland  Islands,  156 
AUntika,  mount,  361,  384 
Alaric,  sacking  of  Rome  by, 

27 
Alaska  peninsuhi,  70,  97, 409, 

423,  424 
Ala  Tau  mountains,  263,  268, 
Albania.  159,  249 
Albanian  Gate  (PassX  277 
Albanians,  241,  248 
Albany,  429,  460 
Albay  (vol.),  386 
Albert  Nyanza,  93,  862,  381 
Albuquerque,   his    voyages, 

49,60 
Alemanni,  30 
Aleppo,  366 

Aleutian  IsUtnds,  400,  423 
Alexander  the  Great,  22 
Alexander,  Pope,  23,  60 
Alexandretta,  355 
Alexandria,  22,  25,  28,  379 
Alexandropol,  279 
Alexandrovsk,  288 
Alflonn  or  Albion,  20 
Alfonso  L  of  Portugal,  84 
Alfred  the  Great,  32 
Algeria,  26,  92,  368,  871 
Algiers,  31,  372 
Algoa  Bay,  399 
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Alicante,  229.  2S0 

Alindshi  Dagh,  raountoin,  849 

Al-Jezlreh,  SI 

AIUhabAd,  310 

AUegfajuiy  raountaiiu,  409, 484 
city,  429 

Allen  lough,  173 

Alma  Dagh  mountain,  349 

Almagro,  53 

Almohadea,  84 

Aloe  plant,  406 

Aloes,  wood,  320,  327 

Aloet  or  Aalst,  217 

Alpaca  wool,  444 

AlpH,  the  European,  158, 202, 
208,  218,  233 

Alaace,  H,  201 

Altai  mountains,  268, 280, 298 
295 ;  \-alley,  265 

Altaniaha  river,  424 

Altona,  197 

AmadeuB  lake,  454 

Amager  Island,  188 

Anianus  Chain,  349 

Amarapura,  325 

Amasia,355 

Amazon  river,  410,  439,  442 

Amazons  of  Dahomey,  887 

Ambassi,  890 

Amboyna  Island,  836 

Ambriz,  90,  390,  391 

Ameland,  212 

America- 
animals  of,  411 
climate  of,  410 
early  notices  of,  38, 43, 44, 
49,  50,  52,  68,  68,  72,  96 
education  in,  413 
extent  of,  408 

K%'emment  of,  414 
ces  of,  410 

landscape  of,  410 

minerals  of,  412 

I)eoples  of,  148,  412 

plants  of,  411 

relief  of,  128,  408 

religion  of,  413 

rivers  of,  410 
Amherst,  323 
Amhara,  383 
Amiens,  peace  of,  74 

town,  221 
Amir  Yalcoob  Khan,  81 
Amoy,  289 
Ampanam,  335 
Amritsar,  817 
Anistel  river,  212 
Amstenlam,  212,  214 
Amn  river,  282,  343 
Amu  Daria  river,  79,  268 
Amur  river,  264,    265,    200, 

280,  281 
Anam,  65,  82 
Anamalli  mountains,  800 
Anamba  Islands,  332 
Ancona,  237,  238 
Andalusia,  21,  229 
Andaman  islands,  323 
Andes  mountains,  408,  488, 
444,  447,  448 


Andkhoi,  839,  842 

Andorra,  231 

Angara  river,  265 

Angers,  222 

Angkor,  829 

Angles,    their    descent    on 

Britain,  SO 
Anglesey,  isle  of,  169 
Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  SO 
Angola,  90.  890 
Angolala,  384 
Angom  goats,  854,  855 
Angosha  or  Angoxa,  394 
Angoy,  880 

Angra  Feqaena  Bay,  404 
Anguilla  island,  436 
Anhalt  Dnchy,  198 
Ajiholt  Island,  188 
Animals,  distribution  of,  143 
Aniyo,  889 

Ankarat  Hills  (vol.),  405 
Ankober,  388 
Annam,  822,  827 
Annamese,  327 
Annobon  Island,  90,  361,  889 
Anson,  Lord  George,  70 
Antananarivo,  406 
Antarctic  circle,  121 
Antarctic  region,  search  In, 

Anticosti  Island,  423 
Antigua  Island,  436 
Antilles,  Great  and  Lesser,  435 
Antioch,  36,  352 
Antisana  mountain,  439 
Anti-Taurus,  349 
Antivari,  251 
Antolkgasta,  448 
Antwerp,  217 
Annli,  346 
Alia  river,  450 
AiHiche,  96 

Aphelion,  position  of,  117 
Appalachicola  river,  425 
Apennines,  mountains,  159, 

233 
Appenzell,  211 
Apsheron  Cape,  155 
Apulia,  287 
Arabia,  355 
Arabian  Empire,  83 
Arabistan,  347 
Arebkir,  .S55 
Arabs,  28,  845,  354,  358  S70, 

372,  378 
Aracan.    Bee  Arakan 
Araehii  hypogaxi,  389 
ArafUrs  Sea,  453 
Araguara  river,  442 
Aragon,  84,  229 
Arakan,  82,  272,  823 
Aral  lake  or  sea,  268,  288 
Aras  river,  27S,  351 
Ararat,  Mount,  264,  278,  848, 

349 
Araucarians,  447 
Aravari  HUIs,  808 
Araxes  river,  278  851 
Arbela,  battle  of,  22 
Arcadia,  bay  of,  240 


Archangel,  102,  960 

Archen,  197 

Arcot,  69,  318 

Arctic  Cixcle,  120 

Arctic  discoveries,  50,  S4,  56, 

101 
Arctos,  the  bear,  104 
Ardalan,  347 

Ardennes  moontaina,  159,  215 
Arenas  Gordas,  225 
Arequipa,  445 
AigKos  mountain,  849 
Argali  (sheepX  299 
Argentme  Republic,  448 
Arsun  river,  266,  294 
All,  pro\ince  of,  299 
Arica,448 

Aijish  Dagh  mountain,  349 
Arkansas  river,  425 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  48,  55 
Arma^,  179 
Armenia,  347 
Armenia,  mountains  of,  S64, 

278 
Armenia,  Russian,  351 
Armenians,  204,  248,  257,  273, 

278,353 
Amauts,  248 
Amo  river,  233 
Aro&,440 
Arran,  isle  of,  109 
Arro  IsUind,  188 
Arta,  gulfof,  239 
Artaxerxes,  22 
Am  Ishtnds,  336 
Aryan  race,  147. 164,  272.  367 
Asama  Yama  Mountain,  30:$ 
Ascania.  lake,  352 
Ascension  Island,  407 
Asgar,  376 
Ashantee.  90,  387 

expedition  to,  91 
Ashurada  Island,  283,  846 
Asia- 
animals  of,  262,  271 

area  of,  261 

boundaries  of,  261 

British  iwwer  in,  276 

Chinese,  283 

civilisation  in,  276 

climate  of,  268 

features  of,  270 

food  plants  of,  271 

forest  zone  of,  262 

highlands  of,  263 

hydrology  of,  265,  268 

lowlands  of,  261 

Minor,  847 

Mohammedan,  337 

mountain  ranges,  128 

peninsulas  of,  261 

peoples  otj  272 

poultry  of,  271 

products  of,  271 

province  of,  formed,  25 

religion  in,  273 

riven  of,  265 

Russian  central,  79,  282 

Russian  power  in,  270 

Tundra  region  of,  262 
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AsiA,  vegeUtion  of,  264,  271 
volcanic  heights  of,  264 

Asiatic  Turkey,  847 

Aspinwall,  438 

Aspiring,  mountain,  461 

Aspropotamo  river,  240 

Asaab  Bay,  879 

Assam,  82,  816,  820 

Assamese,  818 

Asaaye  (Asail  819 

Assaye,  battle  of,  82 

Assiniboine  river,  421 

Assinie,  886 

AsBuan,  105,  878,  879 

Assuan  Cataract,  862 

Astrabad,  347 

Astrakhan,  257,  258,  260 

Astoriah  Mountains,  225 

Astronomical  day,  114 

Asturias,  31,  228 

Asuncion,  450 

Atacama,  447 

Atahualpa,  58 

Atak,  814,  817 

Atbara  river,  862, 880, 381, 882 

Athabasca,  lake,  410,  420 
river,  420 

Athens,  241,  248 

Athos,  Mount,  246 

AtUntic  plain,  424 

Atlas  range,  861,  368 

Atmospheric  currents,  183 

**  Atolls,"  464 

Atrek  river,  79,  288,  844 

Attar  of  roses,  817,  878 

Attibk  king  of  the  Huns,  27 

Attock,  see  Atak 

Auckland,  462 

Au^nbies  Ftills,  864 

Augustus,  Emperor,  25 

Auranoabad,  819 

Aures  Mountains,  860 

Aurungzeb,  57 

Augsbuig,  199 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  75 

Australia,  68,  64,  71,  98,  458 

Austral  Company,  62 

Austral  Islands,  462 

Austria,  205 

Austria  and  Hungary,  201 

Auvergne    mountains,    159, 
218 

Ava,  825 

Avares  or  Huns,  203,  278 

Avon  river,  172 

Awe,  Loch,  172 

Azum,  883 

Ayaahin,  Jebel,  369 

Aymara  Indians,  446 

Ayuthia,  826 

Aiamor,  871 

Axores,  the,  52,  231,  282 

Aztecs,  52 


Baba  Daoh,  Mount,  849 
Baber,  the  conqueror,  46 
Babylon,  21 
Babylonia,  847,  348 
Back  river,  420 


Bactria,  842 

Bactrian  camel,  271 

Badi^os,  228 

Badakshan,  841 

Baden,  200 

Baden-Baden,  201 

Baffin,  68 

Baffin  Bay,  68,  415 

Baffin  Strait,  414 

Bagamoro,  893 

Bagdad,  80,  855 

Baggara  Arabs,  870 

Bapirmi,  888 

Bahia,  448 

Bahamas,  485,  436,  487 

Bahawalpur,  817 

Bahr-«1-Abiad  river,  862,  880 

Bahr-«1-Asrek  river,  862 

Bahr-el-BenAt  Islands,  858 

Bahr-el-Ghazal  river,  862,  381 

Bahr-el-HuIeh  hUce,  852 

Bahr-el-Jebel,  881 

Bahr  L&t,  852 

BahrNedJef  lake,  352 

Bahr  Tubariyah  lake,  852 

Baikal  hUce,  268,  265,  266,  280 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  86, 98 

Baku,  279 

Bakony  Wald  mountains,  202 

Bala  lake,  172 

Balaton  lake,  202 

Balboa  or  Vasco  Nunes,  40 

Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 

86 
Balearic  Ishinds,  229, 230 
Bali  Bay,  406 
Bali  Island,  385 
Balkan  Mountains,  159,  246, 

258 
Balkan  Peninsula,  245 
Balkash  lake,  268 
Balkh,  84,  839,  840,  342 
Ballant,457 
Baltic  provinces,  258 
BalUc  Sea,  156, 182, 188 
Baltimore,  428 
Baltistan,  317 
Baluchis,  273,  888,  858 
Baluchistan,  23,  83,  264,  837, 

345 
Bamaku,  885 
Bambarra,  888 
Baraian,  841 
"  Bam-i-dunia,"  268 
Bamo,  825 
Banca  Island,  833 
Banda  Isles,  886 
Banda  Oriental.  See  Uruguay. 
Bandar  Abbas,  346 
Bangalor,  819 
Bangermassin,  834 
Bangkok,  266,  826 
Banken  Veldt,  401 
Bangweolo,  Lake,  863 
Banana  (Factory),  390 
Banians,  858 
Bann  river,  173 
Bannockbum,  battle  of,  35 
Bantam,  333 
Bantus,  148 


Banyaluka,  252 

Banyans,  381 

Barabinsk  Steppe,  262 

Barabra  or  Nuba,  378,  880 

Baranov  Island,  423 

Baranquilla,  488 

Barbadoes,  56,  486,  487 

Barbary  States,  361,  368 

Barbarossa.  the  pirate,  47,  48 

Barbuda  Island,  436 

Bardai,  876 

Bardo,  378 

Barfrush,  846 

Barca,  859,  861,  868,  374 

Barcelona,  24,  280 

Barcoo  Creek,  458 

Barents,  William,  56 

Bari  tribe,  880 

Bariloche  Pus,  448 

Barka.    See  Barca 

Barkul,295 

Barmen,  297,  404 

Barnaul,  281 

Bamsley,  178 

Baroda,  819 

Baroghil  Pass,  842 

Barometer,  126 

Barotse,  864,  404 

Barquisimeto,  440 

"  Barren  Grounds,**  420 

Barrier  reefs,  468 

Barrow  river,  178 

Barth,  Heinrich,  98 

**  Base-line,"  106 

Basel,  210,  211 

Bashee  river,  399 

Bashkirs,  256 

Basilicata,  287 

Basques  or  Vascooes,  81, 220, 

Basra,  855 

Bass,  Dr.,  99 

Bass  Strait,  458,  460 

Bassein,  828 

Bastar,  817 

"Bastards."  408 

Basutoland,  400 

BasutOB,  89,  400,  402,  408 

Bataks,  278 

Batanta  Island,  886 

Batavi,  212 

Batavia,  833 

BatavUns  (Dutch),  212 

Bath,  179 

Bathang,  299 

Bathurst  (Africa),  385 

Bathurst  (Australia),  456 

Batum,  278,  279,  851 

Bavaria,  199 

Bavarian  Palafinate,  200 

Bayerid,  855 

Bayuda  Steppe,  880 

Bechuanas,  89,  896,  400,  402, 

403 
Bedwins,  87.  858,  372,  878 
"  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  56 
Beirut,  855 

Beishehr  Gdl  lAke,  352 
Belfast,  179 
BelliAst  Lough,  173 
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Beige,  Gallic,  216 
Belgnul,  250 
Belgium,  215 
Belize,  433,  485 
BelisariiM,  hl«  AAicftn  cam- 
Belle  Isle,  Strait  of,  422 
Belt,  Great,  188. 
Belt,  Little,  188 
Benares,  Sltf 
Bencoolen,  832 
Bendiso,  467 
Bengali,  818 
Bengal,  Lower,  816 
Benghazi,  874 
Benguela,  90,  390,  891 
Ben!  river,  446 
Beni  Suef,  879 
Ben  Nevis,  160 
Ben  Stack,  169 
Ben  Wyvis,  169 
Berar,  817 
Berber,  881 
Berberah,  879 
Berbers,  92,  368,  870,  872,  878, 

874,  376,  880 
Berbice,  river,  441 
Berdiansk,  260 
Bergamo,  238 
Bergen,  186 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  214 
Bereydah,  859 
Bereyniah,  859 
Bering,  Vitua,  66,  70,  97 
Bering  Island,  70 
Bering's  Straits,  70 
Berlin,  197 
Berlin,  Treaty  of,  1678,  80, 

243,  244,  249,  251,  262,  861 
Bermudas  Islands,  437 
Bern,  210,  211 
Bertot,  881 
Besancon,  223 
Bessarabia,  79,  243,  260 
Bethany,  404 
Betsimasarakas,  405 
Beveland,  212 
Beyerland,  212 
Beypur,  318 
Beyrout  or  Beirut,  355 
Bhagalpur,  316 
Bheels.  318 
Bhopal,  810 
Bhutan,  320 
Biafta,  Bight  of,  889 
Bias  nver,  267 
Biel  or  Bienne,  209 
Bielukha,  mountain,  280 
Bien-hoa,  Lake,  829 
Bienne  or  Biel,  209 
Bight  of  Biafra,  861 
Biharia  Mountains,  202 
Bilbao,  230 
Billiton  Island,  383 
Bilma  salt  mines,  876 
Bima,  335 

Bingol  Diigh,  mountain,  349 
Bintang  Island,  332 
Binthuan,  329 
Binue  river,  363,  884,  387 


Biobio  river,  447 

Bir.  268 

Birket  el  Kerun,  lake,  378 

Bisayas,  336 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  156,  218 

Biscaya,228 

Biserta,  873 

Bisharin  or  B^  Arabs,  878, 

880 
Bismarck,  Count  von,  78 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  464 
Bissagos  Aichipels^  385 
Bissao,  385 
Biwa,  iak^  308,  305 
Black  Dome  Mountain,  409, 

424 
Blackfeet  Indians,  420 
Black  Forest  Mountains,  158 
Black  Mountains,  170,  961, 

874 
Black  Sea,  156,  265 
Black  Sea  district,  279 
Blackwater  river,  178 
BUir,  Port,  328 
Blanca  Peak,  409 
Blantyre  (AfVicaX  895 
Bloemhof,  402 
Bloemfontein,  401 
Blue  Mountains,  424,  456 
Blue  NQe  river,  362,  882 
Blue  Stack  Mountains,  171 
Boccacio,  285 
Bodele,  plain  of,  864 
Boers,  88,  402 
BoBOtla,  plains  of,  240 
Bogos,881 
Boffoti.  488 
Bohemia,  207 
Bohmerwald  Mountains,  160, 

202 
Bohr,  381 
Bois-le-Duc,  214 
Bokhara,  79,  842,  848 
Bokhara  Pass,  842 
Bolan  Pass,  84,  337,  838,  830 
Bolivar,  94 
Bolivia,  94,  408,  445 
Bologna,  285,  287 
Bolsena  lAke,  228 
Bombay,  818 
Boma,390 
Bona,  872 

Bonaire  or  Buen  Ayre,  486 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  75 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  75 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  76 
Bongos,  880 
Bonifkcio,  Strait  of,  284 
Bonin  Islands,  802 
"  Boobies,"  389 
Bora  wind,  203,  284 
Bordeaux.  161.  220.  222 
Borneo  Island,  833 
Bomholm  Island,  188,  189 
Bomu,  93,  388 
Bosnia,  159,  207,  245,  249 
Bosnia  and  Hersegovina,  261 
Bosnians,  248,  251 
Bosporus  Straits,  156,  247 
Boston,  42S 


Botany  Bay,  71,  73 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  Idi 
Botzen,  207 
Boulogne,  222 
Bourbon  Island.  64,  64,  406 
Bourtanger  Moor,  SIS 
Bowen  Mountains,  454 
Boyana  river,  247 
Boyars,  244 
Boyukdere,  255 
Brabant,  215,  218 
Bracciano  Lake,  23S 
Bradford,  178 
Braoan^,  282 

Brahmaputra  river,  267,  293 
Brahminism,  274 
Brahni  tribes,  33S 
Braila,  245 
Bra  va,  398 

Brazil,  78,  95,  409,  442 
Brazos  river,  425 
Brazzaval^  889 
Brecknock  Beacon,  170 
Breede  river.  397 
Breezes,  land  and  sea,  133 
Bregenz,20T 
Bremen,  196, 198 
Brenner  Pass,  207 
Brealau,  197 
Brest,  222 
BrianQon,  223 
Brick  tea,  281 
Bridgetown,  437 
Brie  plain,  157 
Brienz,209 
Brindisi,  238 
Brisbane  river,  458 

town,  458 
Bristol,  178 
British  Isles,  167 

.    foreign  possessions  of,  63, 
182,  358,  859.  406.  452 
British  Burma,  322,  823 
British   Columbia,    98,    416, 

421 
British  Quayana,  441 
British  Honduras,  433,  4S5 
British  Kaftaria,  89 
British  North  America,  97, 416 
Browne,  the  teaveller,  73 
Bruce,  James.  78 
Bruce,  Robert,  35 
Bruges,  216,  217 
Briigge,  217 
Brunei,  832,  884 
Brilnn,  207 
Brunswick,  198 
Brussels,  210,  217 
Bubastis.  878 
Bucharest,  244 
Bucovina.     See  Bukovina 
Buda-Pesth,  208 
Buddha,  274,  275 
Buddhism,  274,  275 
Buen  Ayre,  436 
Buenos  Ayies,  449 
BuilUo  City,  429 
Bugis,  273 
Bugo  Chaimel,  802 
BukoTina,  204,  207 
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Bulama  Islet,  385 
Balder  Lake,  352 
Bulgaria,  245,  249,  S52 
Bulgarians,  248,  256 
Bulgbar  Dagh  Mountain,  349 
Bundelkhand,  309,  819 
Bunker's  Hill,  baUle  of,  72 
Burdekin  river,  458 
Bu  Regreg  river,  370 
Burgas,  253 
Burgos,  230 
Burgundy,  220 
Bunates,  272 
Burma,  65,  82.  324 

Burma,  British,  322,  328 

Burmese,  272,  323 

Burmese  Shans,  324 

Burnett  river,  458 

Burra  Burra,  459 

Burton,  Captain,  98 

Bushire,  346 

Bushmanland,  Plains  of,  397 

Bushmen,  867,  404 

Bush  Veldt,  402 

Bnvuk  Mendere  River,  351 

Bylot,  Captain,  63 

Byron,  Captain,  71 

Byzantine  or  Greek  Empire, 
27,31 

Byzantium,  21 


Cabul.    See  Kabul,  839 

Cabul  River,  267 

Cacheo,  385 

Cadiz,  20,  280 

Cadiz  Bay,  225 

Cagliari  Bay,  284 

CaiUi6,  the  traveller,  98 

Cairo,  31,  878,  879 

Calcutta,  69,  315,  316 

Caldem,  448 

California,  53,  97,  426 

Calabria,  287 

Calais,  222 

Calaary,  421 

Calicut,  318 

Callao,  445 

Oalycadnns  River,  852 

Cambodia,  82,  322,  329 

CambodU  River,  266 

Cambodians,  272 

Oambrai,  221 

Cambrian  Mountains,  170 

Cameron,  Lieutenant,  93,  865 

Gameroons   Mountains,  861, 

384,  389 
Gameroons  River,  868,  387 
Campagna,  233,  237 
Campbell,  462 
Campidano  Plain,  284 
Campine,  216 
Gampsie  Hills,  170 
Canada,  72,  98,  416,  417 
Canary  Islands,  20,  229,  407 
Cancer,  Tropic  of,  119 
Candia  Island,  86,  247,  256 
Canea,  255 
Cannanore,  318 
Cannes,  222 


Canso,  Out  of,  419 
Cantabrian  Mountains,  159 
Canton,  80,  286,  287 
Capanne,  Cape,  284 
Cape  Breton  Island,  419 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  387 
Cape  Colony,  73,  88,  396 
Cape  Fear  River,  424 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  397 
Cape  Town,  399 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  42,  91, 

407 
Cape  Diamond,  89 
Cape  Gold  Fields,  89 
Cape  St  Vincent,  battle  of,  74 
Capet,  Hugh,  34 
Caprera,  Isle  of,  234 
Capri,  Isle  of,  234 
Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  120 
Carabane,  385 
Caracas,  94,  440 
Caracoles  mines,  448 
Cardamom  Mountains,  310 
Cardiff,  178 
Cardinal  points,  2 
Carduchi,  the,  349,  854 
Caribs,  52,  441 
Carlnthia,  206 
Carllngford  Lough,  173 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  80 
Carlowitz,  Treaty  of,  251 
Carlsnihe.  200 
Carmel,  Mount,  850 
Camatic  Plain,  the,  809 
Camiola,  206 
Camsore  Point,  169 
Cam  Tual,  171 
Carolinas  or  Caroline  Islands, 

54,464 
Carpathian    Mountains,   159 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  453 

Carpini's  account  of  the  Ta* 
tars,  38 

Carse,  171 

Carso,206 

Cartagena,  24,  280 

Carteret,  Captein,  71 

Carthage,  20,  21,  24,  27,  373 

Cartier.  Jacques,  52 

Cams  River,  352 

Casamanza  river,  885 

Cascade  Range,  409,  425 

Casiquiare  River,  440,  442 

Caspian  Sea,  156 

Cassange,  891 

Cassel,  197 

Castes  in  India,  275 

Castile,  34,  228 

Castilian  fiunily,  ft7 

Castillia  del  Oro,  50 

Catalonia,  229 

Cathay  or  China,  early  dis- 
coveries, 67 

Cattaro.208 

Cattle  Damaras,  404     « 
.Canca  River,  488 

Caucasia,  Cls  and  Trans,  278 

Caucasian  Gate  (Pms),  277 

Caucasians,  257,  278 


Caucasus,  Lieutenancy  of  the, 
277 

Caucasus  Mountains,  155, 
159,  277 

Caucasus  (Russian),  277 

Cawnpur,  316 

Cayambe  Mountain,  439 

Cayenne,  441 

Caymans.  436 

Cayster  River,  351 

Cazengo,  391 

Cebomco  Mountain,  482 

Cebd,  see  Zebu 

Celebes  Island,  335 

Celestial  Mountains,  268 

Celtic  people,  165,  220 

Cenis,  Mont,  238 

Central  AMca,  States  of,  98 

Central  American  States,  95 
433 

Central  Asia,  Russian  eon- 
quests  in,  79,  282 

Ceram  Island,  436 

Cetinje,  251 

Cetywayo,  403 

Ceuta,  280 

Cevennes  Mountains,  159, 218 

Ceylon,  820 

Ceylon  ceded,  83 

Chad,  lAke.  93,  365,  884 

ChagoB  Archipelago,  822 

Chakhars,  296 

Chalons-sur-Marae,  221 

Chambeze  River,  363 

Chamouny,  Valley  of,  158 

Champa,  829 

Champagne,  157,  220 

Champlain,  Lake,  417 

Chandranagar,  320 

Chang-kla^)hott,  290 

Channel  Islands,  169 

Chapala  lAke,  432 

ChaiKut-cho  Uike,  298 

Charlemagne,  80,  81,  34 

Charleroi,  216,  217 

Charles  Louis  mountains,  468 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  46, 47 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  58 

Charlestown,  429 

Charles's  Wain,  5 

Charlotte  Town,  420 

Chart,  Mercatoi's,  111 

Chatham  Islands,  462 

Charrbdis,  238 

Che-ra,  289 

Chelyuskin,  Cape,  261,  276 

Chemnitz,  198 

Cherbourg,  222 

Cheremis,  256 

Cherkesses,  248,  257,  278,  278 

Chemavoda,  245 

Cheviot  Hills,  170 

Chibchas,  438 

Chicago,  430 

Chikishliar,  288 

Chile,  446 

Chilenos,  447 

Chill,  94 

Chiltera  Hills,  170 

Chimboraso,  mountain,  439 
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ChioA,  S6,  87»  80,  81,  96S,  272, 

276,284 
ChinAb  river,  207 
ChincbB  laUiodB,  444 
Chinaae  Empire,  28S 
Chios  IsUnd,  848 
Cblppewftys,  418,  420 
Chiqoitot  Indians,  446 
Chttral  Valley,  S42 
Chittagong,  816 
Choloa,  444,  446 
Chorok  river,  278,  861 
Chota  Nagi>ar,  316 
Christchurch,  462 
Christiania,  183,  186, 188 
ChrUtianshaab,  416 
Chui  river,  268,  282 
Chukcheea,  272 
Cba-kiang  river,  286 
Chapat  river,  462 
Chuquiaaca,  446 
Churchill  river,  420 
Chatia  Nagpnr,  316 
Cilieian  Gates,  349 
Cilician  Mountains,  22 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  wars 

with  Rome,  26 
Cimbrian  Peninsula,  188 
Cimmerians'  Territories,  102 
Cincinnati,  430 
Circassians.  248,  278 
CircumnaWoation      of     the 

globe,  early,  61,  56,  66,  70 
Cis-Caucasiik  268 
Cis-Leithan  Monarchy,  201 
atlattepetl  Mountain,  400,432 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  76,  228 
CivUisation,  effect  of  climate 

on,  144 
Clapiterton's  Travels,  93 
Clarence  Cove,  380 
Cleopatra,  Queen,  26 
Climate,  causes  which  deter- 
mine, ISO 
Climate,  continental,  132 
Climate,  maritime,  132 
Clive,  Lord,  68,  69 
Clutha  river,  461 
Clyde  river,  172 
Clyde,  valley  of,  171 
Coanai  river,  364 
Coast  range,  400 
CobiJa,  448 
Cochabamba,  446 
Cochin,  318 
Cochin   China,   65,  82,    266, 

322,  327,  328 
Cocle  Syria,  362 
Cognac,  221 
Cofmbator,  gap  of,  800 
Colima  mountain,  432 
Cologne,  197 
Colombo,  321 
Colon,  438 

Colorado  river,  410,  426 
Columbia  river,  410,  426 
Columbia,  United  Btetes  of, 

94,437 
Columbus,  Christopher,    43, 

49,  102 


Comanche,  06 

Comayaima,  484 

Comeragn  mountains,  171 

Comino,  289 

Como  lake.  162,  233,  288 

Comoro  Islands,  406 

Compass,  the,  2 

Compaasberg  mountains,  897 

Concepclon,  448, 461 

•*  Cone  "  projection.  111 

Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 97 

"  Confedeimtion  of  the  Bhlne,** 
75 

Confucius,  276 

Congo  river,  90,  863,  389,  894 

Congo  state,  868,  890 

Conrad,  king  of  Germany,  81 

Constantia,  398 

Constantine,  26,  92 

Constantine,  province  of,  372 

Constantinople,  21,  36,  268 

Constanz,  lake,  162,  203,  209 

Continents,  123 

Cook,  Captoin,  71 

Cook,  Mount,  461 

Cook  Strait,  461 

Cooktown,  468 

Coolies,  Chinese,  288 

Coomassie,  91,  387 

Cooper  Creek,  468 

Coorg,  316,  317 

Copenhagen,  74,  76, 190 

Copernicus,  112 

Copiapo,  448 

Copts,  867,  878 

Coquimbo,  448 

Coroovado  (vol.X  462 

Cordilleras   Mountains,    408, 
438 

Cordova,  230 

Cordova  (S.  America^   448, 
449 

Corea.    See  Korea 

Coreans,  272 

Corentyn  river,  441 

Corfu  Island.  240 

Corinth,  gulf  of,  239 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  289 

Corisco  Bay,  389 

Cork,  173,  179 

Cornwall,  20 

Coromandel  Coast,  807 

Corrientes,  449 

Corsairs,  871 

Corsica  Island,  218 

Cortes,  Herman,  62 

CorvinuB,  king  of  Hungary, 
40 

Corvo,  Mohnt,  233 

Cos  Island,  348 

Cossacks,  47,  64,  266 

Costa,  region  of  Peru,  444 

Costa  Rica,  95,  433,  434 

Cdte-d'Or  mountains,  218 

Cotopaxi  mountain,  489 

Cotswold  HilU,  170 
Cotton  in  Algiers,  372 
Courtrai,  217 
Coventry,  178 


Cowrie  shells,  823 
Crscow,  82,  204,  207 
Cradle  Mount,  460 
Crecy,  battle  of,  41 
Creea,420 
Creoles,  95,  414,  432 
Crete  Island,  246,  247,  265 
Crimea,  21,  260 
Crimean  war,  79 
Croa^  Patrick  moantaias,171 
Croatia,  206,  251 
Citjats.  204,  248»  251 
CrooodUe  river,  896,  401,  402 
Cromarty,  plain  ol  171 
Crossfell  hill,  170 
Crowther,  Bishop,  hianuasioa 

station,  887 
Crusades,  religious  wan  of, 

33,  36 
CrroUte,  416 
Cuba,  62,  95,  486 
Cuenca,  439 
Cnilgach  Mount,  171 
Cunaxa,  battle  of,  22 
Cunene  river,  364 
Curasao  Island,  436 
Currents,  atmospheric,  ISS 
Currents,  oceanic,  136 
Cutch,  318 
Cuttack,  316 
Cuyab4,444 
Cusco,  53,445 
Cydades  IsUmd,  240 
C^-prus,  182,  848,  366 
Cyrus,  21,  22 
Cyrus  river,  5J78 
Cyrenaica,  874 
Cyrene,  21 
Caechs,  194,  203 
Csemowits,  204,  207 


Dab8KB,881 

Dacca,  316 

Dacia,  244 

Daghestan,  278 

Dahlak  islands,  379 

Dahomey,  90,  387 

D&kar,  886 

Dakhel  oasis,  379 

Dalai  Nor,  294 

DalmatU,  202,  204,  208 

Damara,404 

Damascus,  355 

Damaun,  820,  840 

Damiette,  379 

DanakU,  379,  382 

Danes,  invasion  of  Britain  by, 

84 
Danes,  conquest  of,  by  Otho, 

81 
Danger  Point,  456 
Danha  desert,  866 
Danish  Asiatic  Company,  66 
Danish  Greenland,  188 
Dante,  235 
Dantsic,  197 

Danube,  province  of  the,  262 
Danube  river,  161,  202,  844, 

245,247 
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Dardanelles  Straits,  150,  246 
Dardania,  255 
Dar  Fertit,  381 
Dar  Fur,  86,  381,  389 
Dviel  Pass,  278 
DarltisIIL,  22 
DariUlng,  316 
DvUng  hills,  454 
Darling  river,  464,  456 
Dan-es-Salaam.  303 
Dartmoor  Heights,  170 
Davis,  Captain  John,  55 
Davis  Strait,  414 
Day,  astronomical,  114 
Day,  lunar,  135 
Day  and  night,  118 
Day,  sidereal,  115 

solar,  115 
Dead  Sea,  350,  352 
Deccan,  263,  264,  309 
Decken,  Baron  von  der,  364 
Dee  river,  172 
Deer  lalce,  410,  420 
Dehas  river,  839,  342 
Dekhan,  263.  264,  309 
Delagoa  Bay,  895,  396 
Delaware  river,  424 
Delgado,  cape,  394 
Delhi,  82,  310,  317 
DeUys,  372 
Delos,  Island  of,  240 
Demavend  mount,  264,  844 
Dembea,  lake,  882,  383 
Demerara  river,  441 
Denab,  381 
Deniliquin,  456 
Denmark,  188 
Denmark  and  Scandinavia, 

32,41 
Depths,  measurement  of,  126 
Derhend,  279 
Derby,  178 
Derg  Lough,  178 
Derryveagn  mountains,  171 
De  Ruyter,  60 
Derwent  river,  172 
Derwent  river,  Tasmania,  460 
Desaguadero  river,  446 
Desehenev,  his  voyage,  64 
Desertas  Islet,  407 
Despoto  Da|^  mountains,  246 
Detroit,  430 
Devonport,  179 
Diamantina,  448 
Diamonds,  Cape,  89,  866 
Diamond  fields,  89,  408 
Diana's  Peak,  407 
Diaz,  Bartholomew,  44 
Diaz,  Juan,  50 
Dibong  river,  267 
Dijon,  221 
Dilolo,  lake,  864 
Dinding,  830 
Dinkas  or  Denkas,  380 
Direction  and  distance,  1 
Disco  Island,  415 
Distance  and  direction,  1 
Distribution  of  animals,  148 
Distribution  of  land  and  sea, 

122 


Din,  820 

Dividing  Range,  454,  456 
Divriki,  355 
Diyaleh  river,  851 
"  DEJetyshahr,"  rise  of,  81 
DjoKJokarta,  333 
Dnieper  river,  161,  256 
Dniester  river,  161,  202 
Doabe  of  the  PaivJab,  300 
DobrHJa,  164,  243,  246 
Dodabetta  mountain,  309 
Dogger  Bank,  167.  214 
Dominican  republic,  95,  486, 

437 
Dominica  Island,  436. 
Don  river,  161 
Donai,  221 
Dongola,  381 
Dovre  field,  160 
Dordogne  river,  219 
Doria,  Teodosio,  89 
Dormitor  mountains,  246 
Dorpat,258 
Donecht,  214 
Dost  Mohammed,  88,  341 
Douai,  221 
Dover  Strait,  168 
Draa  Wady.  375 
Dragon's  Blood,  406 
Drake,  Francis,  55 
Drakenberg  mountains,  861, 

896,  397,  400 
Drave  river,  202,  206 
Dravidian  group  of  languages, 

273 
Drenthe,  215 
Dresden,  198 
Drin  river,  247 
Dublin,  179 
Dublin  Bay,  173 
Duero  river,  161,  226 
Dufli,  881 
Dulce  river,  438 
Dulcigno,  251 
Dttna  river,  162 
Duncansby  Head,  168 
Dundalk  Bay,  173 
Dundee,  179 
Dunedin,  462 
Dunes,  189 
Dunkerque,  222 
Dunnet  Head,  168 
Durani,  840 
Durban,  400 

Durdun  Dagh  mountain,  849 
Duna  or  millet,  878 
Dushtistan,  845 
DUsseldorf,  197 
Dvina  river,  162 
Dyaks,  273,  884 


Eaolx  wood,  826,  827 

East  Cape,  261 

East  India  Company,  found- 
ing of,  56 

East  India  Company's  Is- 
lands, 358 

East  India  Islands,  830 


East  London  (Cape  Colony), 

Easter  Islands,  465 
Eastern  Africa,  392 

Roumelia,  245,  249,  252 
Sea,  258 
Turkiatan,  298 
Ebro  river,  161,  225,  226 
Ecbatana,21 
Ecuador,  94,  438 
Edinbursh,  179 
Edrisi,  tne  geographer,  38 
Edward  the  Confessor,  34 
Egbert  founds  the  kingdom 

of  England,  32 
Egedi^  Bans,  his  voyage,  70 
Bgedesminde,  415 
Egerdir  lake,  352 
Egga,  887 

Egmont,  Mount,  461 
Egypt,  25,  86,  86,  377 
Egyptian  Sondan,  880 
Egyptians,  367 
Ei»l  mountains,  159 
Einsiedeln,  210 
Elba,  Isle  of,  234 
Elbe  river,  161, 104, 197,  202, 

207 
El  Bukia  Yale,  352 
Elbuiz  range,  160,  264,  277, 

339,344 
El  Dabbeh,  880 
El  Dorado,  48 
Elevation  and  heat,  131 
El  Ohor,  852 
"  El  Hasa,"  86 
Elizabeth,  reign  of,  48 
Elizabetpol,  279 
EUice  Islands,  462 
Elmina,  387 
£1  Obeidh,  381 
El  Said.  878 
El  S<yah,  350 
EI  Wustani,  378 
Elysian  fields,  102 
Embomma,  see  Boma 
Emelia,  236 
Emineh,  Cape,  246 
"  Empress  of  India,'*  88 
Enarya,  388 
Engadin,  209 

England.    See  British  Isles 
English  Channel,  155, 168 
Enns,  205 
Ephesus,  351 

Ephraim,  Mountains  of,  350 
Epirus,  249,  255 
Equator.  107 
Equatorial  regions,  121 
Equinox,  119 
Eratosthenes,    the    astronO' 

mer.  25, 105 
Erdosh  Dagh  mountain,  349 
Erftirt,  197 
Ericht,  Loch,  172 
Erie,  Lake,  410 
Erik  the  Red,  88 
Erivan,  279 
Erne,  Lough,  173 
Erne  river,  173 
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Eni0  Head,  169 

En  Q«blrKe,  158,  282 

Erzingian  Plain,  M9 

ErziiXJan,  355 

Erznim,  840,  355 

Escaut  river,  215 

Eakiinoe   or  SkreUings,    41, 

149,  413,  423 
Esparto  eraas,  372 
Esmeralda  river,  439 
Esaequibo  river,  441 
*'  Estancias,"  451 
Esthonians,  256 
Eatreda,  Sierra  da,  325 
£^treinadara,  228 
Etaa,  336 

Etna,  Mount,  160,  288 
Etruscans,  21,  235 
Etach  river,  233 
Et  Tih  Desert,  350 
Euboea  Island,  240 
Eucalyptus  in  Algiers,  372 

in  AustralU,  454 
Euclid,  the  mathematician,  25 
Euphrates    river,    262,    268, 

349,  350 
Eurasia,  155 
Euroi>e,  155 
European  Rusaia,  256 
Euscam,  227 
Euxine,  156 
Evaporation,  139 
Everest,  Mount,  126,  263 
Exmoor  Heights,  170 
Eyre,  Uke,  454,  459 
Eyoon,  359 


Fair  Head,  171 
Fainreather,  Mount,  400 
Falashas,  383 
Fatiko,  381 

Falkland  Islands,  71,  452 
Falster  Island,  188 
Famagusta,  348 
Families  of  mankind,  147 
Fans,  389 
Fantis,  90,  387 
Faraftvh  oasis,  879 
Farewell,  Caiie,  414 
Farim,  385 

Farde  Islands,  32,  188, 191 
Fars,  Mountains  of,  264 
Faraistan,  847 

mountains,  344 
Fasher,  381 
Fashoda,  381 
Fatimide  dynasty,  34 
Fatimides,  31 
Fayura,  378,  879 
Fazokl,  381 
Fellaheen,  878 
Fellatah,  367,  386 
Fen  district,  170 
Feng-shui  superstition  in 

China,  288 
Fernandez,  Juan,  56 
Femando-Po,  90,  361,  889 
Ferro  Island,  407 
Fez,  30,  871 


Fesaan,  868.  874 

Fichtel  Oebizge  moontaina, 

158 
FUi  Islands,  100,  468,  464 
Fingo  Kafirs,  399 
Finland,  157,  182,  257,  258 
Finland  gulf,  156 
Finland  Ukes,  162 
Finns,  85,  165,  186,  256,  272 
Finsteraarbom  mountain,  209 
Fish  River,  Great,  897 
Fitzroy  river,  458 
Fiume,  Port,  208 
Flanders,  218 
Flemings,  218,  216 
"Flevo"  lake,  212 
Flinders  Range,  454,  469 
Flinders  river,  468 
Florence,  235,  287,  288 
Florida,  96 
Floris  Island,  835 
Fohn  Wind,  164 
Fo-kien.     See  Fu-kien 
Fontainebleau,  220 

forest,  219 
Fonnosa  Island,  285 
Fort  Garry,  421 

Hope,  422 

York,  420 
Fortunate  Island,  407 
Foucault  mountain,  118 
Foyle  river,  173 
Fiance,  60,  74,  78,  217 

foreign  ^KMsessions  of,  92, 
820,  322,  828,  389,  406, 
463 
Franceville,  868 
Francis  I.  of  France,  62 
Franconia,  200 
Fnnkfort,  197 
Frankfort  -  on  •  the  •  Main, 

Treaty  of,  78 
Frankincense,  358,  391 
Frankish  Empire,  31 
Franklin,  Mount,  461 
Fraiddin,  Sir  John,  99 
Franks,  the,  26 
Fraser  river,  421 
Fray  Bentos,  451 
Frederick  the  Great,  67 
Fredericton,  419 
Frederick  William,  69 
Frederikshaab,  415 
(Yederiksthal,  415 
Freemantle,  460 
Freetown,  385 
Freiberg,  198 
Freiburg,  200 
Frere  Town,  898 
Fribourg.  211 
Friedland,  battle  of,  76 
Friendly  Islands,  465 
Friesland,  215 
Frieslanders,  218 
Frigid  zones,  121 
Frio,  Cape,  889,  896 
Frisii,  212 

Frobisher,  Martin,  56 
Fu-chou,  286,  289 
Fuca,  Juan  de,  56 


Fuegfana,  452 

Fuego  Volcano,  438 

Fuerteyentnis  Island,  407 

Fnkien,  285,  286 

Fulahs,  98 

Fulattahs,  08 

Fulbe,  the,  867,  886,  389 

Fumbina,  888 

FunchaL  407 

Fundy,  bay  of,  419 

Fiinen,  188 

Fui\j,  880,  381 

Fur,  880 

Furakhabad,  810 

Fusan,  301,  302 

Fusino  Yama  (vol.),  284,  302 

Futa  Jallon  mountains,  384, 

888 
Fyen  Island,  188 

GABBB,Gnlfof,  809,  378 
Gaboon,  90,  889 
Gaddir,  20 
Gairdner  lake,  464 
Galabat,  881 
Galacia,  81 

GalApagos  Islands,  439 
Galatar264 
Galatia,204 
Galata,  244,  245 
Galdhoppig,  160 
Galeka  Kafirs,  89,  400 
Galicia,  204,  207,  227,  228 
GaUlee,  hilla,  of,  860 

lake  of,  352 
Gallas,  88,  383,  891 
Galle,  822 
Gallegoa,  227 
Gallic  Beige,  216 
Gallic  Sea,  156 
Gallinaa  Caiie,  409 
Gallinhas  Islet,  385 
GaUipoli,  plain  of,  246 
Galty  mountains,  171 
Galwmy  Bay,  173 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  44,  393 
Gambia  river,  368,  384,  385 
Gamtoos  river,  807 
Gand,  216 

Gandamak,  treaty  of,  841 
Gandava,  838 
Gando,  387,  388 
Ganges  river,  263,  267,  818 
Gangotri,  temple  of,  267 
Garda  lake,  162.  233 
Garonne  river,  161,  219 
Gartokh,  310 
Gasa  country,  408 
Gastein,  treaty  of,  77 
Gata,  Sierra  de,  226 
Gateshead,  178 
'*Gauchos,'*440 
Gauhati,  316 
Gaul,   Gonqueat    by    Julius 

Ctesar,  26 
Gaul,  Transalpine,  conquest 

of,  25 
Ganritz  river,  897 
Geba  river,  385 
Gediz  river,  851 
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Gedrosia,23 
G«eIong,  457 
Oelderland,  214 
Geiutrgentu,  Mount,  160,  2S4 
Oenevs,  210,  211 

lake,  162,  209 
Genghis  Khan,  S7,  296 
Gennesareth  lake,  862 
Genoa,  237,  238 
Oenoa,gulfof,  166,  286 
Oensan,  302 
Geography,  definition  of,  1 

historical,  10 
Oeomancy  in  China,  288 
George,  Uke,  466 
George  III.,  71 
Georgetown,  441 
Oeorgiann,  267,  273,  278 
German  Empire,  193 
Gerona  Pass,  228,  230 
Oeubres,  see  Ghebrs 
Ohadames,  874 
Ghats  of  India,  Eastern  and 

Western,  264  809 
Ghazni,  31,  341 
Ghebrs,  the  flre-worshippeis, 

274,345 
Ghent,  216,  217 
Ghiaor,  the,  274 
Ghibbelines,  36 
Ghilan,  347 
Ohilzais,  340 
Ohiznevides  dynasty,  31,  88, 

341 
Ohoorkas,  320 
Ghurian  range,  874 
Giant  Hilhi,  l&i 
Gianf  8  Causeway,  171 
Gibbe  Klaik,  404 
Gibraltar,  156, 182, 225,231,860 
GMon,  230 
Gilbert  Islands,  464 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  65 
Qilead  mountains,  350 
Gilolo  Island,  336 
Ginseng  root,  894 
Gippsland,  467 
Girin,  293 

Gironde  rirer,  161,  210 
Gizeh  Pyramid,  380 
GUurus,  209,  211 
Glasgow,  179 
Olenelg,  469 
Glen  More,  109 
Globe,  artificial,  100 

axis,  118 

circumference   and   dia- 
meter  of,  107 

distance  ttom  sun,  116 

distribution  of  heat  over, 
117 

early   ideas  oonoeming, 
112 

early  speculations,  101 

eclipse  of,  119 

equinox,  119 

form  and  dimensions  of, 
101 

in  aphelion,  117 

in  perihelion,  117 


Globe- 
its  path  round  the  sun,  117 
orbit,  110 
pro))er  movements  of  the, 

112 
true  form,  106, 107 
•    rotation  of,  112 
revolution  of,  112 

Globular  prqjection,  110 

Olommen  river,  184 

Qoa.  49,  320 

Goalpara,  316 

Gobi  region,  263,  293,  296 

Oodalmlng,  177 

Godavari  river,  810 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  86 

Qodhavn,  416 

Godthaab,  416 

G€erts,206 

Gokcha  lake,  278 

G<ik  8u  river,  362 

Qolconda,  819 

Golconda  Coast,  307 

Gold  Coast,  90,  386 

Golden  Horn,  263 

Qoletta,  873 

Golfe  du  Uon,  218 

Gombroon,  846 

Gomera  Island,  407 

Qomul  Pass,  389 

Qondar,  388 

Qondokoro,  382 

Gonds,  813 

Gor^e  Islet,  386 

Gordon,  General,  86 

Gori2ia,206 

Gdta  river,  184 

Ooteborg,  187 

Gotha,  198 

Gothland  Island,  182 

Goths,  the,  26,  236 

Goulbum,  466 

Government,  forms  of,  162 

Qozo  Island,  182,  239 

GraafReinet,399 

Grachts  of  Holland,  212 

Gradisca,  206 

Omhamstown,  399 

Grain  Coast,  91,  386 

Grampians,  169 

Granada,  34,  230 

Gran  Canaria  Island,  407 

Omn  Chaco,  448 

Grand  Bassam,  386 

Grand  Lama  of  Tibet,  65 

Granicus  river,  22,  861 

Gntn  Sasso  d'ltalia  mountain, 
238 

Grant,  Captain,  93 

Gmtz,  204,  206 

Graubiinden,  211 

Omvltation,  hiw  of,  112 

Great  Bear  Lake,  410,  420 

Great  Barrier  Reef,46S 

Great  Belt,  188 

Great  Fish  River,  897,  420 

Great  Karoo  Plains.  8V6 

Great  St.  Bernard  Pass,  207 

Great  Salt  Lake,  410 

Groat  Slave  lAke,  410,  420 


Groater  AntiUes,  436 
Credos,  Sierra  de,  226 
Greece,  21,  24,  27,  31,  86,  09, 

84,239 
Greenland,  32,  41,  66,  70,  414 

Danish,  188 
Grenada  Island,  486 
Greytown,  434 
Qriqualand  West  89,  403 
Griquas,  88,  400,  403 
Orisons,  211 
Groningeu,  218,  214 
Groundnut,  300 
Grusians,  278 

Guadalquivlr,'riVer.  161,  226 
Guadalupe,  Sierra  de,  226 
Guadarrama,  Sierra  de,  226 
Guadalaviar  river,  226 
Guadeloupe  Island,  436,  437 
Guadiana  river,  161,  226 
Guam,  464 
Guanchos,  407 
Ouapore  river,  446 
Quarani  Indians,  443,  446 
Guardaftai,  Cape,  360,  391 
Guardali^ara,  483 
Guarini,  444,  460 
GuatemaUi,  96,  433,  434 
Guayana  or  Guiana,  66,  410 

441,460 
Guayaquil  river,  480 

town,  439 
Guchen,  296 
Gueber.    See  Ghebra 
Guelphs,  35 
Guernsey,  169 
Guiana,  see  Guayana 
Guinea,  Gold  Coast  of,  886 

S)ld  of,  866 
ulfof,90,  385 
Lower,  389 
Gi^rat,  84,  808,  318 
Gulek  Boghaz  Pass,  849 
Gulf  Stream,  136, 138, 183 
Gurage,  383 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  68 
Gwaliar,  319 
Gympie,  468 
Gypsies,  166, 203, 248, 346, 379 


Haarlem,  213,  214 
Hadramaut,  &V},  358 
Hague,  The,  214 
Haidarabad,  318,  819 
Hainaut,  218 
Hai-nan  Island,  286,  289 
Hai-phong,  828 
Haii-kakPass,  838,  841 
Hakha  tribe,  287 
Hakodate,  804,  305 
Hahi  Mountains,  337 
HaUh  fibre,  872 
Halifiuc,  419 
HaUein,  206 
Hallstatt,  206 
Hallula,  Lake,  872 
Halmahera  Island,  886 
Halys  river,  851 
Hamath  river,  860 
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BAmbaTK,  161,  IM,  198 
Hamda  AlUhi,  386 
Haiui.  296 
Hamiicar,  21 
Hmmitic  fiunily,  867 
Hammamet,  gulf  of,  878 
Harnrin  Hills,  860 
Hamiun  swamp  969,389,340,, 

345 
Han,  800 

Haneklip  Mountains,  401 
Hankow,  266,  889 
Hannital,  24 
Hanno,  20 
Hanoi,  828 
Hanover,  197 
Hanse  Towns,  198 
Hapsburg,  House  of,  41,  67, 

Harar,  879 

Harbours,    their    effect    on 

enterprise,  125 
Hardanger  Field  mountains, 

160 
Hardt  Mountains,  159 
Hardwsr,  814 
Harl-nid  river,  889,  344 

valley,  840 
**  Harmattan"  wind,  870 
Harold,  death  of,  35 
Hartebeeste  Channel,  397 
Harts  Mountains,  158 
Hastings,  battle  of,  35 
Hastings,  Warren,  09 
Haussa  kingdom,  887,  888 
Havana,  486 
Havelock,  84 
Havre,  222 
Hawaiian  Islands,  72, 468, 464, 

465 
Hawkesburv  river,  456 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  55 
Hayel,  359 

Hayti  Island,  95,  436,  437 
Hazarshs,  340 
Heame,  72 
Heat,  distribution  of,  131 

radiation  of,  133 
Hebrid^,  Inner,  169 

Outer,  109 
HecU,  160,  192 
HeidelbeTg,  200 

nVans-Vaal),  402 
Heignts,  measurement  of,  126 
Heilbronn,  200 
Hejaz,  86,  347,  848,  852,  355 
Helder,  212,  214 
Hellas,  289 
Hellenes,  230 
Hellespont,  22, 156 
Heligoland,  islet  of,  182 
Heliuand  river,  269,  339 
Helsingfors,  258 
Hemisphere,  107 
Hennegau,  217 
Henry,  Prince,  the  Navigator, 

42 
Hemclins,  his  victories,  28 
Herat,  84,  841,  842 
Herculaneum,  233 


Hercules'  Pillars,  21 
Heri  river,  889 
Hermannstadt,  208 
Hermon,    Mount,    849,    850, 

852 
Hermopolis,  242 
Hermus  river,  851 
Herodotus,  21 
HermhutLNew,  416 
Herschel  HUls,  464 
Hersegovina,  169.   207,  245, 

249,  251.    Sea  also  Bosnia 
Henegovfnians,  248 
Hesse  -  Dannstadt,    Oiand 

Duchy,  196 
Himalaya    Mountains,    126, 

268,264,807 
Himiioo,  20 

Himmdsberg  mountain,  189 
Himyarides  of  Yemen,  28 
Hinka,  Lake,  292 
Hindu-kush  Modhtains,  268, 

338 
Hindu  society,  castes  in,  276 
Hindus,  the,  272,  818 
Hiogo,  804 
Hispania  Citerior,  24 

Ulterior,  24 
Hispaniola,  96 
Historical  geogmphy,  19 
Hoang  Hai  Sea,  285 
Hoang'ho  river,  266,  286 
Hobart  Town,  460 
Hodeida,  356 
Hokitika,  462 
Hokkaido  Island,  302 
Hoklos  tribe,  287 
Holland.  55,  83, 157 
or  the  Netherlands, 

56,  61,  212 
foreign  ixMsessions  of,  64, 
83,214 
Holstein,  77 
Holsteinboi^,  415 
Holy  Hill,  246 
Hombori  Mountains,  884 
Honda,  438 
Hondurss,  95,  488,  484 

British,  488,  436 
Hong-Kong  Island,  289,  291 
Honololu,  465 
Hooge  Veldt,  401 
Hooker,  Mount,  409 
Hor,  Mount,  299,  860 
Horeb,  Mount,  360 
Horizon,  the,  1 
Hormuz,  Strait  of,  846 
Hottentoto,  148,  867,  398 
Houquain,  404 
Houtman,  56 
Ho'as,  406 
Howe,  Cape,  453 
Howrah,  316 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  64, 98, 

420,  421 
Hudson,   Hendrik,  his  voy- 
ages, 62 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,  416 
Hudson  river,  424 
Hue,  328 


Hugli  river,  267,  810 
Huguenots,  47,  SO 
HnU,  178 
Huniaita,451 
Humber  river,  172 
Hungary,  81,  40,  157,  208 
Huns,  26,  208 
Hunter  river,  456 
Huron,  Lake,  410 
Huss,  John,  41 
Hus8ara,Hungsrian,  40 
Hussite  Wars,  41 
^'Hvidserk,"  or  Greenland, 

discovered,  32 
Hwang-dun-gang,  300 
Hyder  All,  00 
Hyperboreans,  21 
Hyphaais  river,  22 


Ibsriav  PnmesuLA,  224 

Iberians,  Old  Celtic,  227 

Ibn  Batuta,  his  traveU,  39 

Ibo,  894 

learia  Island,  848 

Iceland,  82, 188,  191 

Ida,  Mount,  160,  255,  348 

Iddah,  387 

Idutywa  Reserve,  399 

Igbegbe,  387 

Igharghar  Wady,  875 

lie  de  ^nnce,  406 
Hi  river,  79,  268,  282 
Ilinessa  mountain,  439 
lUimani  mountain,  445 
Illyria,  251 

niyrian  Mountains,  246 
Illyrians,  ancient,  248 
Imbros  Island,  848 
Imeritans,  Caucasus,  279, 
Incas,  53,  444,  445 
Independent  Turkistan,  842 
India,  22,  40,  84,  272,  275, 
807 
Bengal  Presidency,  316 
Bombay  Presidency,  318 
Central  Agency,  319 
Central  Provinces  of,  317 
Madras  Presidency,  318 
North-west  Provinces  of, 

814 
French    possessions   in, 

816 
independent    states   of, 

319 
Portuguese    possessions 

in.  316 
tributary  native  states  of; 
818 
Indians,  American,  412 
"  Indios  bnvos,**  418 
Indo-European  fitmily,  147 
Indrapun  mountain,  332 
Indus  river,    22,    267,  300, 

810 
Inhambane,  896 
Inn  river,  207,  209 
Innsbruck,  20r 
Interlaken,  216 
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Intra,  238 

Ionian  Islanda,  239,  240 

Ionian  Bea,  156 

Ipsus,  battie  of,  23 

Ipawich  (Aoatialia),  458 

Iqoiqae,  445 

Irawadi  river,  267,  322 

Ink  AJoml,  347 

Iran.    8ee  Persia,  344 

Irbit,260 

Ireland.     Bee  British  Isles, 

109 
Irene,  her  plains,  30 
Iris  river,  361 
Irish  Sea,  168 
Irkutsk,  281 
"  Iron  Gates  "  of  the  Danube 

157,  161,  208,  244,  246 
Iroqaois,  418 
Irtish  river,  295 
Ischl,  206 
Iseo  lake,  233 
Is&han,  846,  347 
Ishikari  river,  305 
Ishim  steppe,  262 
Iskender,  22 

Iskanderun,  gulf  of,  22,.849 
Isker  river,  252 
Islamisni,  spread  of,  30 
IsUy,  isle  of,  169,  445 
Islimve,  253 
Ismail  dynasty,  46 
Isnudlia,  379 
Isnik  lake,  352 
Issus,  22,  28,  349 
luyk-kul  lake,  268,  282 
Istria,  202 
Italy,  232 
Itas,  336 

lUtiaiossu,  410,  442 
Ivan  IV.  "The  Terrible,"  47 
Ivi^a  Island,  225 
Ivory,  AfHcan,  90 
„    caravans,  390 
,,    Coast,  386 
Uabel,  434 
Iztaccihuatl  mountain,  432 


Jaffa,  355 

Jaaellon  dynasty,  41 

Jaipur,  319 

Jalalabad,  339 

Jamaica  Island,  436,  437 

James  Town,  407 

Japan,  39,  81,  302 

Japma  river,  439,  442 

Jassy,  66,  244 

Jats,  313 

Jaof,  Oasis  of,  356 

Java  Island,  333 

Jaxartes  river,  208,  282 

Jebel   Abdularis    mountain, 

360 
Jebel  Aja  range,  367 
Jebel  Akhdar,  264 
Jebel-al-Tarik,  182 
Jebel  Amur  mountain,  350 
Jebel  AUka,  360 
Jebel  Blsshari  mountain,  350 


Jebel -esh*  Sheikh  mountain, 

849,360 
Jebel  •  esh  -  Bherah  mountain, 

350 
Jebel  es  Soda  Mountains,  361, 

374 
Jebel  Hari^n  mountain,  860 
Jebel  Hassan,  369 
Jebel  Judi  mountain,  849 
Jebel  Kurmul  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Miltsin  mountain,  368 
Jebel  Mugrah  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Nusarieh  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Buak  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Selraa  range,  357 
Jebel  Sii\)ar  mountain,  360 
Jebel  Shomer  plateau,  350, 

367,  368,  869 
Jebel  Tovreyk  mountain,  367 
Jebel  Tur  mountain,  349 
Jedda,365 
Jelum  river,  267 
Jenne,  888 
Jerez,  229,  230 
Jersey,  169 
Jerusalem,  25,  28,  29,  33,  36, 

866 
Jetishahr,  297 
Jews,  166,  204,  248,  257 
Jhalawan,  338 
Jhelam  river,  267 
Jihun  river,  362 
Jinhoa,  293 
Joan  of  Arc,  41 
Jodhpur,319 

John  o'  Groat's  House,  168 
Johore,  330 
JokuUs  of  Iceland,  192 
Jokuno  Island,  806 
Joliba  river,  363,  384 
Joloffs,  386 
Jones,  Paul,  72 
Jordan  river,  362 

valley,  360 
Jorullo  mountain,  432 
Jostedals  Brae,  160 
Juan  Fernandez,  447 
Jub  river,  364,  391 
Jucar  river,  226 
Judtea,  plateau  of,  264 
hill  country  of,  350 
Julamerik  Mountains,  849 
Julfa,  346 
Julianshaab,  415 
Julius  C»sar,  25 
Jumna  river,  267,  310 
Jungfrau  mountain,  209 
Jupiter  Ammon,  Oasis  of,  361 
Jura  Bange  Mountains,  168, 

209 
Jurua  river,  442 
Justinian,  emperor,  28 
Jutland.  188 
Jutes,  the,  invited  to  Britain, 
27 

Kabikda,  889,  890 
Kabul,  83,  339,  340,  341 

river,  339 
Kabyles,  92,  872 


Kachh,  318 

Kachhi-Gandava,  338 

KaiTa,  21,  383 

Kafirs,  88,  340,  898,  309,  403 

Kafir  kingdoms,  the,  403 

Kaflrland,  390 

Kaftvia,  399 

British,  89,  399 
Kairwan,  373 
Kaisarieh,  365 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land,  464 
Kakan,  340 
KaULntan,  826,  327 
KaUt,  338 

Kalahara  Desert,  401,  404 
Kalamata,  240 
Kalgan,  295 

Kalmucks,  266,  272,  278 
Kamalondo,  lake,  363 
Kambay,  308,  309 
Kamput,  329 
Kamtchatka,  280 
Kamtchatdales,  272 
Kanagawa,  306 
Kanakas,  455 
Kanates,  296 
Kandahar,  83,  841 
Kandy,  321 
Kanem,  388 
Kano,  388 
Kansu,  81,  296 
Kanuri,  388 
Kaolin,  Chinese,  288 
Kapuas  river,  334 
Kapunda,  469 
Kan  Burun  manh,  2 
Karachi,  318 

Kan  Da^  mountain,  350 
Kan^ah  Dagh  mountain,  349 
Kan  Kii^hU,  283 
Karakonra    mountains,   37, 

263,297 
Kan  Kum  Desert,  344 
Kan  lake,  294 
Kan  Sea,  265,  281 
Kan  Su  river,  350 
Kantegin,  343 
Karelians,  266 
Karens,  323 
Karikal,  320 
Karkhad  river,  844 
Karki,  343 
Karkof,  268 
Karlsbad,  207 
Karlskrona,  187 
Karman,  346,  347 
Kamak,  379 
Kamatic,  309 
Kan,  278,  279 
Karahi,  343 
Kamnia  Falls,  362 
Karun  river,  344 
Kasbek,  160 
Kasbek  mountain,  277 
Kasbel  Dagh  mountain,  349 
Kashan  mountains,  401 
Kashgarr299 
Kashgar-daria  river,  298 
Kashmir,  317 
Kassaba  valley,  361 
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,256 
KiUMaU,  881 
KAS\in,  347 
KsthUwar,  S18 
Kattegat,  165,  182,  188 
Kavari  river,  311 
Kawele,  8D4 
Kazar,  268 

Kebrabaga  rapids,  864 
Keei>er  mountain,  171 
Kei  river,  396,  309 
Keneh,  379 

Kenia  mountains,  301,  89S 
Kenneth,  Icing,  85 
Kepler,  112 
Keren,  381 

Kerry  mountains,  171 
Ketchwayo,  403 
Kesanlik  river,  246,  2ft3 
Keshin,  4CK3 
Kesho,  327 
Khabur  river,  351 
Khaibar  PaHti,  84,  337, 339, 841 
Khalka  Mongols,  272 
KhaUuu),  294 
Khalkis  jteninsola,  246 
Kham,  299 
Khandush  Dagh,  mountain, 

349 
Khangal,  294 
Khargeh  OaAis,  879 
Kharkof,  200 
Kharput,  365 
Khartum,  340,  380,  881 
Khas,  327 
Khatniandu,  320 
Khelat,  84 
KiakhU,  295 
Kia-yu  gate,  295 
Khidiv  of  Egypt,  86 
Khingan  mountains,  293 
Khiva,  78,  202,  270,  342,  343 
Khmer  or  Cambodians,  272, 

329 
Khoja  Chai  river,  351 
Khoja  Sala,  340 
Khojak  Pass,  341 
Khokan,  79 
Khoraasan,  347 
Khosru,  28 
Khotan,  297 
Khotan-daria  river,  296 
Khudavendigiar,  365 
Khftrd  K&bul  Paaa,  84 
Khuzistan,  347 
Khyber  Pass,  84,  337,  339,  841 
Kidderminster,  178 
Kief,  32,  268,  260 
Kiel,  197 
Kila  Pai\ia,  342 
Kilauea,  465 
Kilif,  343 
Kiliina-i\jaro  monntaln,  301, 

392 
Killamey,  longh,  178 
Kihvaft,  393 
Kiniberley,  403 
Kinghan  mountains,  263,  292 
Kingani  river,  3tl4 
Kingsmill  Islands,  464 


Kingston,  487 
King  George's  Sound,  460 
King  William's  Town,  399 
KlniBalu  mounUins,  264,384 
Kinsale  Harbour,  178 
Kiolen  heights,  160 
Kiona  mountain,  S40 
Kioto  or  Miako,  805 
Kiiwhaks,  283 
Kiptohak,  empire  of,  88 
Kirghiz,  262,  272,  279,  282 
Kirghia,  Kara,  283 
Kirm,  298 
Kishenef,  258,  260 
Kishon,  plain  of  the,  850 
Kisiwani,  898 
Kissovo,  247 
Kite,  385 
Kinngchou,  289 
Klushiu  Island,  803 
Kivinja,  393 
Kiyef,  32,  258,  260 
Kizil  Irmak  river,  849,  351 
Kizil  Kum  Desert,  262,  282 
KizU  Uzen,  river,  344 
Klagenftirt,  206 
Klar  Elv  fall,  184 
Klauscnburg,  204 
Kluitt-hev,  vol.,  264,  280 
"Kloofs,"  African,  362,  897 

401 
Knights  Templars,  36 
Knockmealdown  mountains, 

171 
Kobdo,  294 
K(P(iang,  336 
Koh-i-Baba  mountains,  888, 

342 
••  Koh-i-nur,"  69 
Kohrud  range,  264,  344 
Koja  Balkan  mountains,  246 
Koja  Chai  river,  22 
Kokan,  khanate  of,  288 
Kokcha  river,  341 
K()ko-nor  lake,  269,  300 
Kolarians,  272,  313 
Kom,  mountain,  246,  250 
Komorn,  208 
Koniggratz,  battle,  78  ;  town, 

207 
Konigsberg,  197 
Kong  mountains,  861,  884 
Konkanese,  313 
Kordofan,  86,  377,  380,  889 
Korea,  264,  299,  306 
Koriaks,  272 
Koron,  gulf  of,  240 
Korosko,  379,  380 
Korshut  Ru  river,  351 
Kos-gol,  266,  294 
Kosaeir,  379 
Kotour  valley,  349 
Krah,  Isthmus  of,  823 
Krakatoa.  333 
Krasnovodsk,  283 
KreJ,  381 
Kreli,  chief,  89 
Kremlin  of  Moscow,  258 
Krishna  river,  311 
Kronstadt,  208,  258,  260 


Kroos,  886 

KoanzB  river,  880 

Kuban  river,  278 

Knblai,  37,  38 

Kuch  Behar,  816 

Kuelan  ranges,  268 

Kuen-lun,  296,  297 

Kuka,  888 

Kukn-nor,  296 

KuUa,  79,  288,  295 

Kulugli,  373 

Kundnz,  342 

Kurdistan,  264,  344,  347,  948 

Kurd  Kabul  Faas,  8S9 

Kurds,  273,  346 

Kurian  Muiian  Islands,  356 

Kurile  Islands,  302,  806 

Knr-kara-usu,  298 

Kurkleki  mountains,  SS7,  S3S 

Kur  river,  278 

KuiTum  valley,  339,  841 

Kustendye,  245 

Kutahia,  355 

Kutais,  279 

Kutchuk  Mendere  river,  851 

Kutei  river,  884 

Kwttaes,  256 

Kyhens,  324 

Kyrcnia,  848 


Laalaito  Island,  188 
Labrador,  88,  98.  422 
Labuan  Island,  83,  332,  834 
La  Calle,  372 
Lacoadive  Islands,  322 
Lacerda,  Dr.,  73 
Lachlan  river,  454,  456 
Laconia,  gulf  of,  240 
La  Corufia,  230 
La  Cumbre  Pass,  448 
Lacus  Asphaltites,  272 
Ladak,  317,  299 
Lado,  380,  381 
Ladoga,  lake,  162 
Ladrone  Islands,  464 
Licso  Island,  1S8 
Logo  di  Oarda,  203 
Lago  Maggiore,  lake,  209 
Ia  Ouayra,  440 
Lagos,  90,  387 
Lahor,  317 
I^ibach,  206 
Laing,  Major,  98 
Lake,  General,  82 
Lama,  275 
Lamaison,  257,  275 
Laramennoor  Hills,  170 
Lampong,  332 
Lan-chou.  291,  295 
lAudau  Fortress,  200 
Laudeens,  395 
Landes,  157,  219 
Land's  End,  168 
Langebergen  mountains,  396 
Langeland  Island,  188 
Langres  mountains,  159,  218 
Laos,  272,  325,  326 
Laotian  tribes,  825,  S27 
Laotze,  275 
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liU^ji,  lake,  368 

Laiiiarote  LBland,  407 

La  Fax,  446 

La  Plata,  04,  449,  461 

Lapiw,  162, 166,  266 

LArisaa,  266 

LAristan  moontaina,  844 

Lamaca,  348 

La  Roca,  cape,  166 

La  Rochelle,  siege  of,  69 

LAaCasas,  62 

La8  Falmaa,  407 

La  Salle,  66 

L'asaa,  see  Lhaasa 

lAtakieh,  866 

Latitude,  parallels  of,  106 

lAtiam,  21,  237 

LAanceston,  461 

lAuaanne,  210 

LAzistan,  Russian,  861 

Lebanon  mountains,  264, 840, 

860 
Le  Creuxot,  222 
Leeds,  178 
Lee  river,  173 
Leeuwin,  cape,  468 
Leeward  Islands,  487 
Leghorn*  288 
Leicester,  178 
Leichhardt  river,  468 
Leir,  38 
Leipxig,  198 

battie  of,  76 
Leith,  179 
Leitba  river,  201 
Lek  river,  212 
Leroaire's  Expedition,  62 
Lemberg,  204,  207 
Lemnofl  Island,  848 
Lena   river,    262,    266,    266, 

280 
Leoben,  206 
Leon,  228 

Leontes  river,  350,  862 
LeopoldWlle,  890 
Leaghians,  267,  273,  278 
Leaseps,  Count  de,  86 
Lesser  Antilles,  436,  436,  487 
Letts,  RussUn,  266 
Leuk, 210 

Level  of  the  sea,  126 
Levuka  IsUnd,  464 
Lewis,  Isle  of,  169 
Leyden,  218.  214 
Leyte  Island,  336 
Lhaasa,  260,  298, 299,  800, 801 
Liambi  river,  364 
Liao-ho  river,  293 
Liao-ho  Valley,  264 
liao-tung,  286,  293 
Liba  river,  364 
Liberia,  91,  386 

trade  and  products  of,  386 
Llbertad,  434 

Libvan  Desert,  361,  376,  377 
Lichi,  383 
Lichtenau,  416 
Lichtenfels,  416 
Liechtenstien,  207 
Liege,  216,  217,  218 


LlfTey  river,  173 

Liguria,  236 

Ligurians,  236 

Liim  Fiord,  188 

Lille,  221 

Lima,  446 

Limasol,  848 

Limburg,  216,  218 

Limerick,  179 

Limoges,  222 

Limon,  434 

Limpopo  river,  364,  396,  401, 

402 
Lindl,  808 
Linga  Island,  382 
Linz,206 
Lion,  Gulf  of,  166 
Lipari  Islands,  283 
Lippe,  198 
LUbon,  161,  231 

Rock  of,  226 
Lithang,  299 
Lithuanians,  194,  266 
LitUe  Belt,  188 
Li,  tribe,  287 
Lin-kiu  Islands,  302,  306 
Liverpool,  161,  178 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  93,  863,  896 
Livingstone  mountains,  861 
Livingstonia,  896 
Livonians  or  Livs,  266 
Lizard,  168 
Llama,  the,  444 
"  Llanos,"  440 
Loanda,  90,  390,  801 
Loango,  889 
Lo  Benguela,  king,  404 
Lob  Nor,  hike,  260,  296 
Local  time,  106 
Lochy,  Loch,  172 
Lofoten  lBles,tl83, 186 
Loire  river,  161,  219 
Lol  tribe,  326,  320 
Lqja,  430 
Lolo  tribe,  287 
Lomami  river,  364 
Lom  river,  262 

Lombards,  their  conquests,  20 
Lombardy,  202,  234,  236 
Lomblem  Island,  336 
Lombok,  336 
Lombombo  Hills,  806 

river,  401 
Lomond,  Loch,  172 
London,  161,  177 
Londonderry,  170 
Long  Island,  428 
Longitude,  108 
Longobards.  236 
Loo-choo  Lilands,  302,  806 

Mountains,  806 
Lorraine,  77,  201 
Los  Roques  Island,  436 
Loucheux,  Indians,  422 
Louis  and  Clarke's  Expedi- 
tion, 06 
Louisiana,  06 
Louisville,  430 
Lourenzo  Marquez,  395 
Louvain,  216 


Low  Islands,  Polynesia,  462 

Lower  Cochin  China,  322, 828 

Lower  Guinea,  380 

Lowther  Hills.  170 

Loyalty  lalands,  468 

Lualaba  river,  OS,  363,  804 

Lnapula  river,  363 

Lubeck,  108 

Lucayas,  436 

Luclmow,  816 

LulUi  river,  364,  308 

Lugano,  210 

Lugnaquilla  mountain,  171 

Lukoja,  887 

Lukuga,  863 

Lunar  day,  186 

Lunda,  301 

Luneburg  Heath,  plalna,  167 

LuneviUe,  Peace  of,  74 

Lupata  gorge,  864 

Luristan,  847 

Lusitania,  34 

Luther,  Martin,  47, 107 

Lurs,  846 

Luvwa  river,  863 

Luxemburg,  216,  218 

Luxor,  870 

Luz,  338 

Luaem,  200.  210,  211 

Luzon  Island,  336 

LydenbuTg,  402 

Lys  river,  216 

Lyttelton,  462 

Lyons,  221 

Lyons,  Gulf  of,  218 


Maas  river,  161,  211, 21^  216, 

217 
Maaslnis,  214 
Macassar,  386 
Macedonia,  22,  240 

Philip  II.  of,  22 

Alexander  of,  22 
Mackenzie,  the  traveller,  73 
Mackenzie  river.  410,  420 
Madagascar,  405 

French  settlement  in,  64 
Madeira  Islands,  42,  01,  281, 

232,407 
Madeira  river,  442,  446 
Madras.  318 
Madrid.  228,  280 
Madura,  318 
Mael  Strom,  183 
Magalies  mountains,  401 
Magdala,  87,  384 
Magdalen  Islands,  410 
Magdalena  river,  438 
Magdeburg,  107 
Magadoxa ;  see  Magdeshu. 
MagalhSens,  60,  61 
Magellan,  60.  61,  602 
MageUan  Straite.  406,  447 
Magellanes  Territory,  447 
MagenU,  battle  of.  236 
Mageroe  Island,  183 
Magglore,  lake,  162,  288 
Mags,  323 
Magyars,  81, 166,  208 
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Ibhaiudi  river,  810 

Mahdi,  86,  SH,  881 

If  Ahe,  320 

Mahebouig,  406 

]fahoriB,465 

IfahratUa,  SIS 

MiihriBche  Hohe,  or  Mora- 

vian  HeighU,  159 
Maiinana,S42 
If  aimatchin,  297 
Maini,  198 
Maitland,  456 
M^orca  Island,  226 
MakaUa,  868 

Makapans  niountalns,  401 
Makatee  Kafirs,  402 
Makdesho.  893 
Makololo  Kafirs,  404 
Makran,  888.  847 
Makran  Desert,  338 
Makua  or  Welle,  882 
Malacca,  87,  50,  83,  822,  329, 

880 
Malacca,  Strait  of,  882 
Malaga,  229,  280 
Malagaraa  river,  868 
Malsgesses,  405 
MalaiUe,  391 
Malar  Lake,  187 
Malatia,S55 

Malay  nee,  148,  272,  273,  899 
Malayan  BUtes,  326 
Maldive  Islands,  S22 
Malea,  Cape,  240 
Malin  Head,  169 
Malines  or  Mechelen,  216, 217 
MalU.  183,  239 
Maltese  IsUnds,  289 
Malvern  Hills,  170 
Malwa  PUteau,  309 
Makua  or  Welle,  382 
Mamede,  Sierra  de,  225 
Mameluke  Dynasty,  38 
Mamelukes  of  Eg>'pt,  85 
Manituoth,  262,  280 
Mamor6  river,  446 
Man,  distribution  of,  143 
Man,  Isle  of,  169 
Manaar,  Oulf  of,  820 
Managua,  434 
Managua  Lake,  434 
Manas,  295 
Manchester.  178 
Mancbua,  87,  57,  272,  292 
Manchuria,  79,  272.  292 
Mandalay,  825 
Mandengas.  385,  888 
Mangalor,  818 
Mangbattu,  382 
Mangishlak.  286 
Manhattan  Island,  428 
Manias,  lake,  852 
Manica,  895 
Manilla,  337 
Manipur,  319 
Manissa,  355 
Manitoba,  98.  416.  421 
ManiUh  river.  278 
Mannheim,  200 


Mansanwar  lakes,  267 
Mans,  Le,  222 
Mantua,  238 
Manyanga,  889 
Mauyuema,  394 
Manxanas,  452 
Mao  Kebbi  river,  868 
Maoris.  462 

Maps  and  mapping,  8, 109 
Mapnta  river,  395 
Maiacaju  HeighU,  460 
Maracaybo,  Idee  of,  440 
Marafton  river,  444 
Maranhio,  443 
Marathas,  313,  318 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  67 
Marchfeld,  205 
March  river.  202,  207 
Marco  Polo,  37,  291 
Marcus  Antonius,  25 
Marea,  381 
Maree,  loch,  172 
Marerama,  164,  283 
Marengo,  battle  of,  74 
Marianne  Islands,  464 
Marico,402 

Marie-OaUnte  Island,  436 
Mariner's  compass,  3 
Maritza  river,  247,  253 
MaritSL  valley  of,  S46 
Hame-Rhine  Canal,  219 
Marocco,  49,  91,  H68,  370 
Maroni  river,  441 
Marowyne  river,  441 
Marquesas  Islands,  465 
Marrah  mountains,  381,  384 
Marseilles,  21,  222 
Marshall  Islands,  464 
Mars'  Hill.  243 
Maraton  Moor,  battle  of,  60 
Martaban,  323 
Martaban,  Qnlfof,  823 
Martel,  Cliariea,  30 
Martinique  Island,  436 
Marv.    See  Herv 
Maryland  (AfricaX  91 
Mary,  Queen,  48 
Mascarenlias  Isles,  54,  406 
Mascat.  869 
Mash-had,  345,  846 
Mashona  Range,  404 
Mask,  Lough,  178 
Masr-el-Bahari,  388 
Massilia,  21 
Massina,  388 
Massaua,  389 
Matabele  Kafirs,  404 
Matanzas,  436 
Matapan.  Cape,  155,  S40 
Matoppo  Range,  404 
Matrah,  359 
Matsumaye,  806 
Matterhom,  mountain,  209 
Maule  river,  447 
Maulmain,  323 
Mauna  Loa,  vol.,  466 
Mauritania  (Marocco),  25 
Mauritius  Island,  54,  406 
Mavro  Nero  Torrent,  240 


Mavro  Potamo  river,  240 
MazlmUian  of  Austria,  96 
Mayence,  198 
Mayotta  IsUnd.  406 
Maypu  river,  447 
Maxigan,  371 
Maandarao,  847 
Mazatlan,  433 
Mboma.    See  Boma 
Mecca,  28.  850,  355 
Mecklenburg  Grand  Duchy, 

198 
Meeklenbmg-Schwerin,  198 
Medina,  850,  855 
Medinet-el-Faynm,  889 
Mediterranean  Sea.  156 
Megalo  Kastnm,  255 
Mehedia,  378 
Mehemet  All,  85,  370 
Meissen,  198 
Me.Khong   river.    286,  SOO, 

822,  825,  328,  329 
Melacoree  river.  885 
Melanesia,  468 
Meiboome,  99.  457 
Meleguetta  pepper,  42,  386 
Melinde.  393 
Melilla,  230 
Melville  Island,  453 
Memel,  197 

Memphis,  ruins  of,  880 
Menado,  335 
Menai  Strait,  169 
Menam,  822 
Menam  river,  266,  825 
Mendere  Sn  river,  351 
Mendif,  Mount,  361,  384 
Mendosa,  449 
Mensa,  381 
Mequlnez,  871 
Merash,  355 

Mercator's  projection.  Ill 
MergiU,  823 
Meiidian,  4 

Meridian  of  longitude,  108 
Meridian,  prime,  109 
Meri-ibn-Amir  plain,  350 
Merica,  893 
Merx)^881 
Meroro,  lake,  852 
Merovingian  dynasty,  29 
Merrick  mountain.  170 
Mersey  river,  161, 172 
Mersina,  855 
Merv,  839,  842,  844 
Meshed  Ali  city,  853 
Messina,  238 

Strait  of,  234 
Mesopotamia,    262,  347,  348 

(8.  America),  450 
Mesurado,  Cape,  386 
Mestizos,  434.  439 
Meta  river,  446 
MeU,  78,  201 
Metemmeh,  884 
Meuse  river,  161,  212,  215, 

217,  219 
Mexico,  52,  94,  96.  409,  431 
Mexico  (city).  62,  482 
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Miako  or  Kioto,  805 
MSantxe  tribe,  887 
Mia  Wady,  375 
Michigan,  Uke,  410 
MicroiiMia,  404 
Middle  Ages,  the,  S3 

religion  in,  88 
Middleburg,  402 
Mikado  of  Japan,  the,  80,  275 
MikhaUovsk*  288 
Mikindani  Bays,  893 
Milan,  238 
Millet  or  Dorra,  378 
MilUin  mount^  861 
MUwanUe,  430 
Min  rtyer,  280 

MinehtnmadeldiTaXToL),  452 
Mincto  river.  233 
MindanAo  Island,  336 
Mindoro  Island,  336 
Ming  dynasty,  39,  202 
Mingrelians,  267,  278,  278 
Mlnho  riyer,  226 
Minorca  Island,  226 
Miqnelon  -  Langlade   Island, 

428 
Mira  river,  489 
Miaol  Island,  336 
Misaissippi  river,  410,  425 
Miasoari  river,  425 
Mistral  wind.  219 
Mitchell  river,  458 
Mtthridates,  25 
Mitylene  Island,  848 
Mizen  Head,  169 
Moabplateaa,264 

mountains,  860 
Moans,  824 
Mobile  river,  425 
Modder  river,  401 
Mcelar  Uke,  162, 184 
UQea  Island,  188 
Moeris,  lake,  878 
Moero,  lake,  363 
Moesia,  ancient,  252 
Mogador,  871 

Mogdesbo.    See  Makdesha 
M<^  dynasty,  46 
Mongol  dynasty,  46 
Mohammed,  28,  273 
Mohammedan  Asia,  387 

Empire,  28,  29,  93 
Mohammedanism,  278 
Mohawks,  418 
Mot  tribe,  827 

Moisture,  distribntlon  of,  180 
MolcU-el.Hadid  mines,  372 
Moldavia,  85,  243 
Molise,  287 
Moluccas,  336 
Mombasa,  893 
Mona  Isle,  169 
Monastir,  263,  873 
Monchiqne.  Sierra  de,  225 
Mongolia,  87,  298 
Mongolians,  87,  88, 147,  165, 

Monotheism,  150 
Monrovia,  91,  886 
Mons,  217 


Montserrat  Island,  436 
"  Monsoon"  wind,133, 310^811 
Mont  Blanc,  158,  218 
Mont  Cenis,  288 
Monte  Corvo,  238 
Mont  Dore,  218 
Montenegrins,  248 
Montenegro,  85, 159,  245,  250 
Monte  Rosa,  207,  209 
Monte  Rotondo,  160 
Monte  Video,  451 
Montesuma,  52 
Montpellier,  221 
Montserrat  Island,  486 
Moorfoot  Hills,  170 
Moormen,  821 
Moors,  29,  84,  48,  870,  872, 

873,  376 
MopUys,  822 
Moniva  river,  249,  250 
Moravia,  207 
Moravian  Heights,  202 
Mordvins,  256 
Morea,  239,  240 
Morena,  Sierra  de,  225 
Moriscoes,  61 
Morlachs.  251 
Morion  Bay,  99 
Morocco  (Maaritania),  25 
Morrison  monntaia,  264,  285 
Moscovy,  258 
Moscow,  258 
Mossamedes,  90,  800,  891 
Mossnril,  894 
Mostaganum,  872 
Mostar,  252 
Mosul,  855 
Motagua  river,  488 
Moume  monntains,  171 
Moxos,  Indians,  446 
Mosambique,  88,  394 
MuaU  Yamvo,  891 
Mukden,  298 

Mulahacem  mountain,  226 
MuUttoes,  485.  446 
MtUhausen,  201 
MuU,  Isle  of,  160 
Multan,  817 
Mnluya  river,  870 
Munich,  199 

Mnniong  mountains,  454 
Mttnster,  Treaty  of,  59 
Murad-chai  river,  849,  850 
Murat,  75 

Muxchison  Falls,  862,  864 
Murcia,  229,  280 
Murgh-ab  river,  880,  842 
Murong  river,  834 
Murray  river,  464,  456 
Murrumbidgee  river,  454,  466 
Murahedabad,  816 
Munuk,874 
MusartPass,  299 
Muscat,  86 
Mush,  855 

Mushinga  mountains,  861 
Musk.  801 

Mweelrea  mountains,  171 
Myrrh,  858,  391 
Mysore,  816,  817 
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Nacbtioal,  Dr.,  889 
Nadir  Shah,  69 
Nagasaki,  804 
Nsgpnr,  816,  817 
Nagunie  river,  868 
Nahr-el-Absy  mountain,  849 

Vallev,  850  ,862 
Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh  river,  860 
Nahr-el.Litany,  852 
Namaqua  Hottentots,  404 
Namaqualand,  404 
Namcho,  Lake,  288 
Namar,  216,  217 
Nancy,  222 
Nan-hei  Sea,  285 
Nanking,  291 

Nan-ling  mountains,  263,  885 
Nan-Shan,  296,  297,  800 
Nantes,  Edict  of,  48,  60 
Napata,  881 
Napier,  462 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  82 
Naples.  237,  238,  239 
Napo  river,  439 
Narbada  river,  810 
Nari,  Province  of,  299 

river,  889 
Narin  river,  282 
Narses,  28 
Nasik,  818 
Nassau,  437 
Natol,  88,  400 
Natuna  Islands,  832 
Nauplia,Oulfof,  240 
Navarre,  84,  229 
Navigator's  Islands,  465 
Nawa,  806 
Neaffh,  Lough,  173 
Necker  river.  200 
Neembncu  Marsh,  450 
Nefod  Desert.  866 
Negoi  mountain,  202 
Negritos,  149,  278,  836 
Negro  (fomily.  148,  346,  858, 

367,  874,  379,  456 
Negroland,  93 
Negroponte  Island,  240 
Negros  Island,  886 
Niemen,  162 
N^d.  The,  850,  855,  856,  857, 

858,359 
Nelson,  462 

Lord,  68,  74 

river,  410,  420 
Nepal,  819 

Nephin  mountains,  171 
Ness,  Loch,  172 
Ness  river,  172 
Nestorian  Christians.  345 
Netherlands,  The.  48,  59,  211 
Netherlands    Trading  Com- 
pany, 883 
Neuchatel,  162,  209,  210 
Neusiedl  Lake,  202 
Neva  river,  162 
Nevada.  Sierra,  225 
Nevis  Island,  436 
New  Amsterdam,  441 
Newark,  429 
New  &ltain  Ishuida.  464 
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New  Bnuiswfck,  97,  416,  418 
New  CeledooU,  4«S,  464 
NewceeUe.  178 

(AtutnOiAX  466 
New  England  Range  (Ana- 

tnlU),466 
Newfoandland,  07,  416,  4» 
New  Onnada,  04,  437 
New  Ooinea,  71.  463 
New  Hebrides  Ulandi,  464 
New  Holland,  71 
New  Mezioo,  97 
New  Muntter,  461 
New  Orleane.  430 
New  Pljmooth.  46S 
New   Boath  Walee,   61,  99, 

463 
Newton,  Bbr  leaae.  US.  113 
New  Ulster,  461 
New  Tork,  428 
New  Zealand,  74, 99,  461 

Company,  99 
Neswar,  860 
Ngaml,  Lake,  365 
Niagara  Fhlls.  417 
Niam  Niam,  880,  38S 
Nicaragua,  06,  438,  434 

Lake,  410,  434 
Niee,S2S 

Nicobar  islands,  323 
Nicopolis,  252 
Nicosia,  348 

Niebuhr,  the  explorer,  66 
Nieuweveld  mountains,  897 
Niger  river,  78,  90,  861,  868, 

884  887 
NUni-Novgorod,  260 
Nikolayef,  258.  260 
Nikschich,  251 
NUe,  battle  of  the,  68 
DelU,  862,  878 
inundations  of,  878 
river,    78.  93,  861,  862, 
878,882 
Nilglri  Hills,  300 
Nlmes,  221 
Ning-po,  289 
Nin8en,802 

Nlpon  Bassi  Bridge,  808 
Nipon  Island,  302 
Niris.  lake,  345 
Ninchwang,  289,  298 
Nisam  of  the  Deccan,  69 
No,  Uke.  862 
Nogals.  256,  S78,  348 
No-mans  Land,  400 
Noidedskidld,  naturalist,  101, 

281 
Nord  Kyn,  183 
Nore  river,  173 
Norfolk  Island,  78,  466 
Normberga,  199 
Normans,  the,  81 
Norse  colonies,  88 
North  Brabant,  214 
North  Cspe,  155,  183 
North  Channel,  168 
North.East  Fsasage,  64,  66, 

70,265 


"Northern  Ltghts,"  169 

North  German  Confederation, 
78 

North  Island  (New  Zealand), 
461 

Northmen,  the,  81, 186 

North  Pole  ezplontion,  101 

North- West  Company  of  Mon- 
treal's 

North-Weet  FMsage,  54,  70, 
74,428 

North -West  Texrltory,  06, 
416,  420 

North  Sea,  155. 167 

North  Star,  9 

Norway,  85, 182 

Norwich.  178 

Noasl  B^  Island,  406 

Noasl  Bnrra,  406 

Nottingham,  178 

Nonrse  river,  864 

Nova,  Juan  de.  49 

Nova  Scotia,  97,  416,  419 

Novgorod,  32 

Nuba  or  Barabra,  878,  880 

NnbU,  sn,  878 

Nubian  deserU,  380 

Nucha,  279 

Nuers,  879,  880 

Nueva  Guatemala,  484 

Nueva  Salvador,  434 

Nn  Gariep  river,  364, 897, 401, 
402 

Numidia(A]geriaX25 

Nnmidians,  867 

Ntlmbeig,  199 

Nutmeg  tree,  886 

Nyangwe,  394 

Nyam-Nyams,  380,  382 

Nyasaa,  lake,  98,  864 

Nyl  Strom  river,  402 

Nymegen,  214 


Oabib  of  the  Sahara,  875 
Oberland,  209 
Obi  river.  265,  280 
''Occidental  Land,"  261 
Ocestt  cutrents,  186 
Oceanic  negroes,  455 
OchU  Hills,  170 
Odenwald  mountains,  158 
Oder  river.  162, 194,  202 
Odessa.  258,  260 
Ogaden,  891 
Oglio  river,  288 
Ogow6   river,   90,  361,   863, 

889 
Ognsian  Tarks,  87 
Ohio  river,  425 
Ohtere  and  WoUktan'i  voy- 

OiSTfoch,  172 

Okanda  river,  868 

Okarango  river,  365 

Okhrida.  lake,  207 

Oland,  182 

Old  Calabar  river,  887 

Oldenburg  Fens,  plains,  157 


Oldeabnig  Grand  Duchy,  198 

OUfanta  river,  397,  40S 

Olmtitz,  207 

Oluths,  296 

Olympus,  moa&t^  246,  S47, 

848 
Oman,  86.  355,  357,  85«,  859 
Ombai  Island,  385 
Onioa,434 
Onegs,  lake,  162 
Oneyiah,  859 
Ottitsha,  387 

Ontario,  lake,  410,  416,  418 
Ookiep  mines,  898 
Ophir,  mounts  830 
Ophir,  mount  (SomatiaX  832 
Opium,  Chineee,  287 
(^orto,  122,  161 
Oran,  92,  872 
Orange  River,  364,  »«,  997, 

401,408 
Orange  Free  State,  88, 89, 396, 

400 
Ordoa,296 
Oregon,  98 

river,  425 
Orenbuiig,  260 
Organ  mountains,  442 
"Oriental  land."  261 
Orinoco  river.  410,  440 
Oxissa  coast,  807 
Mehals,  316 
Oristano  bay,  284 
Orizaba,  Peak  of,  409,  481 
Orkney  Isles,  169 
Orleans,  220,  221 
OrQefa,160 
Orontes,  mountain,  849 

river,  852 
OroUva,407 
Orsova,  208 

OrUer  Spitze  mountain,  202 
Oruba  Island,  436 
Orara,446 
Osaka.  804,  305 
Osman  Pasha,  79 
Osmanli  Turks.  39, 165,  247 
Osmer  river,  252 
Ossa,  mountain,  246.  247 
Ossetea,  273,  278 
Ostend,  217 
Ostiaks.  272 
Ostrich,  366 

farming,  898 
Ostrogoths,  the,  26,  28 
Otago,  462 

Otho,  king  of  Germany,  81 
Othrys  mountains,  248 
Ottoman  Empire,  87 

rise  or  progress  of,  46,  57 
Ottowa  river,  417 
Oudh,  83,  316 
Ourthe  river,  215 
Ouro  Preto,  448 
Ouse,  Yorkshire  river,  172 
Outeniqua  mountains,  396 
Ova  Hexero,  404 
Ovampos,  406 
Ovexyssel,  214,  215 
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Oris  Ammon,  290 

Owen  Stanley  monntaine,  46S 

Ozos  river,  79,  208,  282,  839, 

S40 
Ojapok,  river,  441 


Paoaho,  882 
Pndaa,285 
Paoaa,  825 
vising,  880 
Paler  river,  311 
FaUwan  leland,  834,  88« 
Palembang,  832 
Falencia,  288 
Paleetine.  847,  848 
Palk  Strait,  820 
Falma,  230 

ialand,407 
Palm  oil,  886,  387 
Palmenton,  469 
Palti  lake,  800 
Pamir  steppe,  268,  296,  889, 

S40 
Pampa  Anllagas  lake,  446 
"  Pampas,"  411,  448,  449 
Punplona  Pass,  228 
Pttiuuna,  Isthmos  of,  408, 409, 

488,438 
Pansr  river,  811 
Panay  Island,  836 
Pancore  Islands,  880 
Pansanl,  898 
PWD^b,  83,  267,  317 

doabs.  808 
Pai^Jim,  329 
Pai\)nad  river,  267 
Panom-peng,  829 
Pantar  fsland,  335 
Papal  Stotes,  236 
Papeete,  465 
Papho,  348 
Papua,  462,  463 
Papass.  149,  278 
Par4,443 

Pkrsgnay,  78,  94,  442,  450 
Fuamatta,  456 
Paramaribo,  441 
Faran4  river,  410, 442, 448, 450 
Paranahyba  river,  442 
Paris.  84,  76,  78,  221,  222 

treaty  of,  68,  243,  244 
Park,  Mango,  78 
ParkeV,  Port,  458 
Parma,  285 

Parnassus  mountain,  240 
Famon  mountains,  240 
Paro  Island,  242 
Parsees,  274,  345 
Pasco,  445 
Pstagones,  51 
Patsgonia,  51 

and    Tierra  del  Fuego, 
451 
PStagonian  Indians,  452 
Pstani,  826,  827 
Patbans,  389 
Patiala,  317 
Patmos  Island,  848 
Patras,  280, 242 


I^umotn,  466 
Fftvia,  battle  of,  47 
Paysandu,  461 
Peace  river,  420 
Pechora  river,  162 
Pe-chl.li  Oulf,  286 
Pedrotallagalla  mountain,  321 
Peel  Island,  807 
Pegu,  65,  323 
Pel-ho  forts.  289 

river,  80,  286 
Pelpns  lake.  162 
Peking,  87,  80,  286,  290 
Pelew  Islands,  464 
Pe-ling  mountains,  263,  285 
Pelion  mountain,  246 
Peloponnesus,  289 
Penauff,  830 

Pendulum  experiments,  118 
Peninsular  war,  75 
Peninsulas.  125 
Pennine  Chain,  170 
Pentapolis.  874 
Pentland  Firth,  168 

HlUs.  170 
Peoples  of  the  World,  146 
Pepin  le  Bref,  30 
Pepper  Coast,  91 
Pera,  254 
Perak,  380 
Peigamus,  26 

Perihelion,  position  of,  117 
Perim  Island,  73,  358 
Perm,  ironworks  of,  250 
Permyaks,  256 
Pemambuco,  443 
Perouse,  La,  74 
Persepoiis,  22,  347 
Persia,  21,  28,  84,  57,  84,  S64, 

272,844 
Persians,  358 
Perth  (Australia),  460 
Peru,  53,  94,  408,  444 
Perugia,  235 
Peruvians,  ancient,  63 
Peshawar,  314,  317,  340 
Pest,  204 

Peter  the  Great,  58,  65 
Peter  the  Hermit,  86 
Peterwardein,  208 
Petrozavodsk,  259 
Peutingerian  table,  26 
Pfiitrers,  210 
Pharpar  river,  852 
PhiUdelphia,  428 
Philippeville,  872 
PhiUppine  Islands,  830,  886 
Philippopolis,  province  of,258 

town,  253 
PhUip  II.  of  Macedonia,  22 

of  Spain,  48 
PhosnicUns,  20,  227,  235 
Phoenix  Islands,  462 
Physical  (Geography,  101 
Pic  de  Nethon,  159,  218 
Pichincha  mountain,  489 
Picts  and  Scots,  27,  35 
Piedmont,  236 
Pietermaritsburg,  400 
Plloomayo  river,  446,  448 


"POgrim  Fathers,"  83,  63 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  21 
Pindus  Mountains,  159,  240, 

246 
Pinson,  Tanex,  50 
Pimus,  242 
Pisa,  285 

Pishin  Talley,  841 
Pitcaim  Island,  71,  468,  465 
Pisarro,  Francisco,  53 
Planets,  movements  of,  112, 

114, 115 
FUtsoa,  battte  of,  22 
Flatten  See,  lake,  202 
Plevna,  79,  252 
"Plough/ 7 
Plymouth,  178 
Plynlymmon,  Mount,  170 
Po,  river,  161,  283 
Podgoritsa,  251 
Poictiers,  battle  of,  41 
Point  de  Oalle,  322 
Pola,  206 
Poland,  82,  85,  41,  68,  67,  78, 

79,258 
Polani.  tribes  of,  82 
Polders  of  Holland,  211 
Pole-star,  9, 104 
Poles,  194.  203,  256 
Political    systems    of     the 

world,  146 
Polo,   Nicolo,   and    Matteo, 

their  travels,  89 
Polo,  Marco,  his  travels,  89 
Poltava,  baUle  of,  66 
Polynesia,  464 
Polynesians,  148,  463,  465 
Polytheism,  150 
Ponape,  464 
Pondlch^,  64,  320 
Pondo  Land,  399 
Poogo  river,  386 
Pompeii,  233 
Pontevedra  Bay,  225 
Pontianak,  334 
Pontine  Marshes,  164,  233 
Popocatepetl,    Mount,    409, 

432.433 
Population  of  the  world,  146 
Porcelain,  Chinese,  288 
Port  au  Prince,  487 
Port  Darwin,  459 
Port  Denison,  458 
Port  Elizabeth,  399 
Port  Jackson,  456 
Port  Louis,  406 
Port  Philip,  99,  457 
Port  Royal,  437 
Port  SaYd,  879 
Porto  Santo  Islet,  407 
Portsmouth,  179 
Portugal,  34,  42,  49,  57,  61, 
76,  224,  231 
foreign   possessions   of, 
Airican,    88,    890, 

891,394 
Indian,  820,  886 
Poeen,  197 
Potchefttroom,  402 
Pott,  279 
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PotomM  riTvr,  4S4 
Poto«l,446 

monntaiii,  446 
Poultry,  AaUtic,  S71 
Poyerty  Bay,  71 
PovindAhi,  S40 
Poyang-hn,  Lake,  280 
Prague,  SOT 

Treaty  of,  78 
"  Prairlea,"  411,  4S5 
Pretoria,  402 
Preasburg,  208 
PreMborg,  Peace  of,  75 
"  Preater  John,"  kingdom  of, 

43 
Primeira  chain,  8M 
Prime  Meridian,  109 
Prince  Albert,  421 
Prince   Edward  laland,   98, 

416,  419 
Prince  of  Walee  Island,  SSO 
Prince  of  Walea  Peninsula, 

409 
Prineea  bland,  90,  861,  889 
Prisren  or  Prisrendi,  255 
Prishtlna,  255 
Projections,  various,  110 
Probulingo,  888  i 
Prome,  828 
Proyen^,  220 
Providence,  428 
Province  Wellesley,  880 
Prussia,  59,  78,  196 
Pruth  river,  248 
Ptolemy,  26, 108 
Puebla,  4SS 
Puerto  Cabello,  440 
Principe,  486 
Rico,  95,  4S6 
Pulo-Condor  Islands,  829 
Puna,  818 

"Punas"   region    of    Peru, 
444 
Bolivia,  445 
Punic  Wars,  24 
Purus  river,  442 
Punta  Arenas,  484,  452 
Punti  tribe,  287 
*•  Put,"  268 
Putumayo  river,  439 
Pyramus  river,  852 
Pyreniean  peninsula,  224 
Pyrenees    mountains,     159, 

225 
Pyreneos,  410,  442 
Pytheas'  voyages,  28 
I^gmies,  land  of  the,  102 


"QuADRtLATXRAX^  The,"  288 

Quarken  Islands,  182 

Quamero,  206 

Quebec,  62,  70,  416,  418 

Quedah,  826.  327 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  71, 

422 
Queensland,  99,  458 
Quelpart,  300 
Querimba,  Islands,  894 
Quetta,  84,  888,  841 


chua,  444,  446 
ulliuiane,  894 
uiuhon,  858 
2uito,  489 
lona  river,  868 


RAaAT^AUS,  871 

Radiation  of  heat,  188 

Ragusa,  208 

Rain,  distribution  of;  189 
eifesfc  of  mountain  ranges 
on  the,  142 

Rajput  tribes,  818 

Rafputana,  818 

Raleigh,  8ir  Walter,  55 

Ranoo  or  Ufen  Pass,  448 

Rangoon,  828 

Rannoch,  Loch,  172 

Rann  of  Kachh,  308 

Rinnun,  184 

Ras  Daahan  peak,  882 

Ras  el  Kerun,  cape,  860 

Rasht,846 

Ravi  river,  267 

Red  river,  421,  425 
BetUenient,  421 

Ree,  Lough,  173 

Reformation,  the  great,  47 

Regina,  421 

Reichenberg,  207 

Reinu,  222 

Reindeer.  162,  259,2n 

Religions  of  the  World,  146, 
150,278 

Religious  belief;  effects  of,  149 

Rennes,  222 

Eleshades.  876 

Reunion  Island,  406 

Reuss,  Principality,  198 

Revel,  258,  2M 

Rhaeto  Romanic  bimnch,  209 

Rhenish  palatinate,  200 

Rhine   river,  157,    161,  194, 
200,  909,  212 

Rhodes  Island,  848,  865 

Rhodope  mountains,  159, 246, 
254 

Rhon  mountains,  158 

Rhone  river,  161,  209,  219 

Rhubarb,  Chinese,  291 

"  Riachoe,"  448 

Riadh,  858 

Ribe,  893 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  59 
river,  417 

Richmond  (U.S.),  429 

Riebeck,  J.  A.  van,  64 

Riesen  mountains,  159,  202 

"  Riff,"  The,  869 

Riga,  258,  260 
gulf,  156 

Riga^SSl 

Rlgi.  210 

Rilo  Dagh  mountain,  246 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  95,  448 
de  la  Plata,  449 
Grande  river,  482,  448 
Grande  del  Norte,  485 
Negro  river,  442,  451,  452 


Rio  Pongo,  885 
San  Pedro,  885 
Vermejo,  449 
Rion  river,  278 
lUow  archipelago,  889 
Ripon  lUls,  863 
lUstigouche  river,  419 
Riviera,  235 

*'  Riverina  "  (AustraliaX  4M 
HJukand  Fos  Iklls,  1S8 
Roanoke  river,  424 
Rochester  (U.S.X  429 
Rockhampton,  458 
Rocky  If  ountains,98, 409, 4SS, 

481 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  225 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  155,  2S5 
Rodriguez  Island.  406 
Roggeveld  mountains,  307 
Rohlft.  the  traveller,  888 
Rolf  or  Normandy,  84 
Roma  mountain,  823 
Roman  Empire,  21,  28,  S4,  SS, 

27 
Romania,  85,  158,  217,   S43, 
249 
cape,  261 
Romanic  group,  165,  208,  909, 

244 
Romans,  285 
Rome,  285,  237 
Romeni,  244 
Roeario,  449 
Roses,  attar  oi;  258 

wars  of,  41 
Rofletta,879 
Rostock,  197 
Rostof,  260 

Rotation  of  the  earth,  IIS 
Rotterdam,  161,  214 
Rouen,  221 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  246,  S49, 

252 
Rousselaere,  217 
Roveredo,  207 
Rovuma  river,  864 
Rowandiz  peak,  340 
Ruahine  range,  461 
Ruapehu    mountain    (rolX 

461 
Rufla  river,  240 
Rufti  river,  364 
Rumelia,  239 
Rumili,  249 
Rupel,  216 

river,  218 
Rupert's  Land,  96,  416,  490 
Rurick  (the  ScandinaviaiOb 

32 
Russia— General,  82,  85,  40, 

57,  65,  99  157,  256,  258 
Russian  Asi»— 
Armenia,  851 
the  Caucasua,  277 
Siberia,  279 
Central  Asia,  58, 65, 66,69, 

78,  79,  84,  277,  282 
Lasistan,  851 
Turkistan,  79 
Russniaks,  208,  256 
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Rastchnk,  S58 
Bastenburg,  402 
Rathena,  208,  256 
Bathenlans,  203 


Baaoakz,  889 

Saan,  404 

SMTbruck,  iMttle  oi;  78 

Saba  Island,  486 

Baba,  Saint,  dukedom  of,  251 

Sabah,  834,  885 

Sable  laUind,  419 

Babaawar,  846 

Badowa,  batUe  of,  78 

Tillage,  207 
Safid  Kofi  moantains,  839, 340 
BaghaUen  Island,  281 
Bagaenay  xirer,  417 
BaSama  (vol.X  445 
Baban,  tbe— 

region,  141, 862,  369,  872, 

Babmelads,  256 

Baigon,  82,  828 

Bt.  Bartbolomew'i  Day,  mas- 
sacre of  ,  48 

St.  Bartbolomew  Island,  436 

Bt  Bernard,  209 

St.  Christobal,  407 

St.  Christopher  Island,  486 

Bt  Denis,  406 

Bt  Ellas,  Mount,  240,  409 

Bt  Btienne,  221,  222 

Bt  Enstatios  Island,  436 

Bt  Oall,  210,  211 

Bt  George's  Channel,  168 

Bt  Gothard  Pass,  158, 211, 288 

Bt  Helena  Island,  76,  407 

Bt   John's  (Newfbondland), 
419,422 

Bt  John,  island  of,  420 

Bt  John's  river,  899,  419 

Bt  Juan  del  Norte.  484 

Bt  Lawrence,  Golf  of,  422 

Bt  Lawrence  riyer,  410,  417 

Bt  Louis,  886 

St  Louis,  406 
(U.BA429 

St  Lncia  Island,  436 

Ste.  Marie  Island,  436 

Bt  Martin  Island,  436 

Bt  Maurice,  210 
rirer,  417 

Bt  Michael,  282 

St  Nazaixe,  222 

St  Petersburg,  66,  258,  260 

Bt  Paul  de  Loanda,  801 

St  Piene  Island,  428 

Bt  Quentin,  221 

St  Thomas  Island,  90,  369 
389,  437 

Bt  Ybioent  Gape,  225 

Bt  Vincent  IsUnd,  407,  436 

Sakalavas,  405 
Bakaria  river,  361 
SakhaUn  Island,  281 
Saladin,  84,  36 
Salado,  river,  448 
Salah-ed-din,  84 


Salamanca,  bay  of,  76 
Salamhria  river,  247 
Bailee  rovers,  48 
"  Salinas,"  448 
Salisbury  Plain,  170 
Salonica,  255 

Gulf  of,  247 
Salts,  449 

Saltholm  Island,  188 
Salto  Grano,  451 
Salt  Range,  308 
Salvador,  95,  434 
Salwatty  Island,  886 
Salwin,  322 

River,  267,  300 
Salsbuig,  202,  204,  206 
Samar  bland,  336 
Samara,  260 
Samarang,  388 
Samarinda,  834 
Samarkand,  79,  262,  288,  842 
Sambre  river,  215,  217 
"  Samiel"  wind,  358 
Samoa  Islands,  465 
Samoyeds,  162,  165,  257,  272 
Samos  Island,  848 
Samothrace  Island,  848 
Samothraki,  isUnd  of,  846 
Bamsd  Island,  188 
Samsim,  855 
Sanbok  Islands,  806 
Sandalwood  Island,  835 
Sandhurst,  457 
San  Domingo  river,  385 
Sand  Dunes,  189 
Sandwich  Islands,  72, 462, 465 
San  Francisco,  97,  426 
Bang,  province  of,  299 
Sangaiak  river,  339 
Bangar  Islands,  386 
Bangarius  river,  851 
Sanitaria,  271 
San  Jos^  (GuatemalaX  434 

(Costa  RicaX  434 
San  Juan,  889 

river,  438 
San  Luis  mountains,  448 
Ban  Marino,  239 
San  Pedro  river,  386 
San-po  river,  80,  367 
Ban  Salvador,  890,  483 
Sansandig,  388 
San-san  Islands,  306 
San  Sebastian.  230 
Santa  Cruz  Islands,  468 

river,  424 
Santander,  280 
Santee  river,  424 
Santiago  (ChileX  448 
Santiago  River.  432 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  486 
Santo  Domingo,  436,  437 
Santos,  448 

BSo  Francisco  river,  448 
Baone  river,  219 
BSo  Paulo,  443 
Saiabat  Ghai  river,  851 
Saracens,  the,  or  Moors,  29, 

30 
Saratof,260 


Sarawak  332,334 
Barawan,  338 
Sardinia,  282,  234,  237 
Barmatians,  32 
Saros,  Gulfor246 
Barpenvos  lUl,  184 
Saskatchewan  rivers,  420 
Sassanian  dynasty,  28 
Sati^  or  Suti<U  river,  22,  267 
Satpuia  Hills,  809 
Satsuporo,  806 
8avanilla,488 
Savannah  river,  424 
Save  river,  202,  245 
Savoyards,  285 
Saxe  Cobuig-Gotha,  198 
Saxe- Weimar,  Grand  Duchy 

of,  198 
Saxons,  settlement  in  Bng* 

land,  27 
Saxony,  197 

Sayan  mountains,  863,  280 
Scandinavia,  182 
Scandinavia    and   Denmark, 

32,  156,  157,  182 
Scamander  river,  351 
Scania,  plain  of;  182 
Scawfelf  hUl,  170 
Schaffhausen,  210,  211 
Schamyl,  capture  of,  79 
Scheldt  river,  212,  216 
Scheveningen,  214 
Schiedam,  214 
Schleswig,  77, 188 
Schneekoppe  mountain,  808 
Schouwen,  212 
Schwartzbuig   Principality, 

198 
Schwarzwald  mountains,  158 
Schwyz,  62,  211 
Scillj  Isles,  20 
Scindia,82 
Scotland.    See  British  Isles, 

169 
Scots  and  Picts,  86 
Scutari.  Lake,  247 
Sea  and  land,  distribution  of, 

122 
Sea,  level  of  the,  125 

of  Azof,  156 

bed  of  the,  127 
"  Sea  of  pitchy  darkness,"  88 

temperature  of,  132 

slugs,  305 
Seals,  162 

"  Sebkhas  "  or  Marshes,  869 
Sebu  river,  870 
Sedan,  78,  228 
Sego,  388 
Begura  river,  226 
Behend  Koh  mountain,  845 
Seine  river,  161,  219 
Seistan,  province,  840,   841, 
347 

Lake,  269 

swamp,  339 
Belangore,  330 
BeUinik.    Bee  Salonica 
Selenga  river,  265 
Seleuda,  358 
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Mhn,  Snltui,  46 
8«U*b  IndUns,  42S 
BemiiMLUtiiitk.  88S 
BttnlttcTflunily,  147, 108,  S47, 

Vr%  278,  897 
8emlin,S06 
fiemyen  moantain,  88S 


»«WM,  880 
BODOB],  «4,  91 

Company,  91 

river,  868,  884,  885,  888 
Beaeganibla,  885 
**  8«ptem  TrionM,**  6 
BenaBoanU,  252 
8«nio«,  217 
Bcrayevo,  252 
8«ringApfttam,  89,  817 
Benna  do  Mar,  442 
Serrano,  50 
Benao,  50 
Bert,  riyer,  851 
BervU,  85, 159,  245,  249,  250, 

255 
Benrians,  208,  248 
Betnbal  Bay,  225 
Beul,  800 
Sevastopol,  260 
Severn  river,  172 

Vale  of,  171 
Seville,  225,  280 
S^vrea,  222 
Seyehelle  blea,  406 
Beynl  or  Beul,  800 
SfluE,878 
Bhah  Jehan,  67 
Bhaikieh,  881 
Bhal  or  Shawl,  888 
Shamaniim,  257,  278 
Bhambi,  881 
Bhamer,  857 
Bhamo  Desert,  295 
Shan  Alin,  264,  292,  800 
Shanghai,  289 
Shannon  river,  178 
Bhana,  824,  825 
Bhan-ta-bon,  828 
Bhari  river,  865,  884 
Bharja,S59 
Bhat  ei  Arab,  268,  851 
Shawl.    SeeShal 
Bhea  butter,  387 
Bheliah  mountain,  869 
Bheliff,  river,  371 
Shemakha,  ^9 
Shendl,  881 
Sherboro  Island,  885 
Shere  Ali,  84,  341 
Bherian  Dagh,  349 
Shetland  Isles,  169 
Shiahs,  845 
Shields,  178 
Shisatre,  298,  299 
Shikoku  IsUnds,  302 
Bhilka  river,  266 
ShUuk  Negroes,  380 
Shimonoseki,  805 
Shingeti  salt-mines,  876 
Shing-king.  293 
Shin,  Loch,  172 


Bhlpka  Pass,  248 
Bhiias,  845,  846,  847 
Bhixe  river,  864,  895 
8hlari,806 
Shoa.  88,  888 
Shoalhaven  river,  458 
Bho-goon  of  Japan,  the,  804 
Bhamer,  857 

ShottHBl-Kebir  sands,  869 
Bhott-el-M  elghir,  860 
"Shams'*  wuid,  876 
Shumla,  86,  252 
BhutfTgardan  Pass,  889,  841 

Siam,  82,  288,  825 

Siamese,  272,  326 

Siberia,  282,  270,  272, 276, 279 

Siberia  280 

Siberian  mammoth,  282 

Bi-chwsQ,  289 

SicUies,  the  two,  86 

SieUy,  282,  287 

Sidereal  day,  115 

Sidlaw  Hills,  170 

Sidon,  20 

BiebenbUxgen,  202 

Siena,  235 

"  Sierra  *'  region  of  Pera,  444 

Sierra  EstreUa,  150 

Sierra  Quadarraroa  moun- 
tains, 159 

Sierra  Leone,  20,  78,  91,  885 

Sierra  Morena,  159 

Sierra  Nevada,  150,  409,  425 
481,  440 

Bigismund  of  Poland,  58 

Smun  Chai  river,  352 

Sikhota  Alin,  264 

Sikhs,  83,  84,  813 

Si-kiang  river,  280 

Bikkim,  816 

SUesia,  205,  207 

Simla,  817 

"Simoom**  wind,  858 

Simplon  Pass,  211 

Simpson  river,  421 

Sinai,  Peninsula,  877 

Bind,  Conquest  of,  82 

Singapore  Island,  83,  830 

Sing-hai,  298 

Singhalese,  821 

Binope,  855 

Sintu  temples,  275 

Sintuism,  275 

Sirijins,  256 

Siri-kul  Lake,  840 

"Sirocco"  wind,  164,  876 

Sistova,252 

Sitka,  428 

Sioli,  308 

Siu-san  Island,  806 

Slut,  880 

Sivas,  855 

Uiwsh,  Oasis  of,  861,  877,  879 

Skador.    See  Scutari 

Skager  Rack,  155, 182, 188 

Skine,  plain  of,  182 

Skardo,  817 

Skhar  Dagh,  248,  255 

Skipetars,  248 


Skrellings  or  Eskimos,  41 
Skye,  Isle  of,  180 
Slaves,  freed,  eoloniea  d,  9 
Slavonla,  207,  245 
SUvoniana,  82,  165, '908,  845, 

247,  248,  255,  278 
BUvs,  81,  82,  208,  165 
Slieve  Bloom  mountains,  171 
Bligo  Bay,  ITS 
SUvno,  258 
Slovaks,  208 
Slovenes,  208   . 
Smyrna.  865 

Snesuwbogen  mountains,  897 
Snowdon  moimt^  170 
Snowland  or  Iceland,  82 
Snow-line,  163 
Sobat  river,  862,  881 
Society  Islands,  465 
Socotra,406 
Solkia,  866,  896 
Sofia,  252 

Soghanly  Su  riv«r,  861 
Sofiar,  859 
Sokota,8S4 
Sokoto,  888 
Soiano  wind,  164,  227 
Solar  day,  115 
Solent,  169 

Solibrino,  battte  of,  298 
Solomon  Ltlsnds,  464 
Solothnm,  211 
SolsUce,  119 
Solway  Firth,  172 
Solyman,  46 
Bomal  Country,  88,  868,  881, 

891 
Bomal  and  Oalla,  991 
Somerset,  458 
Song-ka  river,  268,  827 
Soxata  mountain,  445 
Soudan.    See  Sudan 
Soomali.    See  Somal 
Sound,  the,  182, 188 
SoundlngB,  ocean,  127 
South  Africa,  396 
South  America,  437 
South  America,  Spaniah,  73 
South  Australia,  463 
Southern   Alps    (New    2ea- 

landX461 
South  Downs,  170 
South  Foreland,  188 
Southampton,  178 
South  IsUmd  (New  ZeslandX 

461 
South  Pole,  100 
South  Sea  of  China,  285 
South-Westem   Archipelsgo, 

838 
Soyots,  272 

Spidn,  41,  42,  40,  65,  61,  87, 

224 
fbreign  possessions  of,  57, 

73,  90,  94,  280,  889 
Spalato,  208 
Spanish  Main,  56 
Spanish  Town,  437 
Speke,  Captain,  98 
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spencer  Onlf ,  463 
Speirin  mountaiiiB,  171 
Spey  river,  178 
8pe7er.200 
Spice  Islands,  60,  8S6 
Spielberg,  207 
Spire,  300 
Spitia,  246,  240 
Splttgen  Fluu,  206 
Spree  river,  197 
SUffbrd,  178 

Staffordshire  Potteries,  178 
Stanley  Harbour,  462 
Stanley,  Mr.,  90,  98,  808 
Stanley  Pool,  888 
StanoYoi  mountains,  263,  280 
Stars,  movements  of  the,  114 
Staten  Island,  428,  448 
Steppes,  167,  256 
Btereographic  protJection,  110 
Stettin,  197 
Stevenson  Road,  896 
Stevns  Klint,  189 
Stewart  Island,  460,  461 
Steyr,  206 
Btikine  river,  421 
StU&er  Joch,  168 
Stor-Blv  river,  184 
Strabo,  the  geographer,  26 
Straits  Settlements,  British, 

822,880 
Stralsund,  107 
Strasburg,  201 
Btrathmore,  170, 171 
Stavropol,  278,  279 
Strelitz,  198 

Stromboli  mountain,  233 
Stroud,  178 
Stuart,  M'Douall,  90 
Stuttgart,  200 
Styria,  204,  206 
Styx,  the,  241 
Suakin,  880,  881 
Sual,  887 
Sucre,  446 
Suda,  Bay  of,  265 
Sudan,  86,  98,  376,  877,  878, 

884,888 
Sudetic  Mountains,  202 
Bnedia,  862 
Suez,  879 

Canal,  86,  261,  879 
Sugaru  Strait,  806 
BuUvein,  160 
Suir  river,  178 
Sukhum,  279 
Sukurlu,  river,  861 
Bnlaiman  range,  264,  808,  889 
Su^uk  Turks,  83 
Sultt  Islands,  330 
Sumatra,  66,  382 
Sumba  Island,  885 
Bumbawa  Island,  335 
Sun,  magnitude  of  the,  116 

distance  of  earth  firom 
the,  115 

the  source  of  heat,  117 

risiuK  and  setting,  114 
Sunda  Islands,  830 


Sundarbans,  268,  267,  806 
Sunderland,  178 
Snngari  river,  266,  '202 
Sunltch,  296 
Superior,  Lake,  410 ' 
Sur,  B52 
Surabaya,  888 
Surakerta,  838 
Surat,  318  • 
Surinam  river,  441 
Bus,  871 
Susa,  878 

Susquehanna  river,  424 
Sutl^  river.    See  Satl^ 
Suwo  Nada  Channel,  802 
Swabia,  200 
Swahili,  802,  405 
Swan  river,  460 
Swansea,  178 
Swatow,  289 
Sweden,  182 
Switserland,  41,  59,  208 
Sydney,  73,  456 
Sylhet,  316 

Syr  Daria  river,  268,  282 
Syra,242 
Syracuse,  21 
Syria,  85,  847,  848,  865 
Syrians,  854 
Ssegedin,  208 
Sseklers,  203 


Taasimox  Island,  188 

Table  Mountain,  897 

Tabora,  394 

TabomJaa,  384 

Tabriz,  346,  847 

Tacna,  447,  448 

Tsfllet,  Oasis  of,  371 

Tsgalas,  886 

Tsganrog,  260 

Tuus  river,  161,  225,  266 

Tahiti  Island,  61,  71,  465 

Tai-dong,  800 

Tai-hu  lake,  286 

"  Tai-ping-wang  **    rebellion, 

80 
Tai-wan  Island,  285 
Ti^jlks,  278 
Tfljiurrah,  879 
Taka,881 

Takasze  river,  862,  881 
Takla  Makan  Desert,  265»  206 
Takue,881 

Tkhtvera,  battle  of,  76 
Talcahuano,  448 
Tai6-Sap  Lake,  320 
Tamar  river,  460 
Tamarieh  Mountains,  850 
Tamatave,406 
Tamboro  (vol.),  835 
Tkmerlane,  40,  288 
Tamillans,  818 
Tkmils,  821 
Tanega  Island,  806 
Tanganyika,   LiUce,   04,  868, 

804 
Tangier,  871 
Tangntans,  208 


Tailor,  818 
Tannu-ola,  204 
Tanta,878 

Taodeni  salt  mines,  876 
Taouism,  276 
Tapsjos  river,  442 
Tkpti  river,  810 
*'Tarai,"the,264,  808 
Tara^Jis,  288,  205 
Tarapaca,  447,  448 
Tarbagatai,  296,  296 

Banges,  263 
Tarik,  his  invasion  of  Spain, 

29 
TSrim  river,  263,  260,  296 
Tarragona,  280 
T^nhiah,  21 
Tarso,  Mount,  876 
TSrtessus,  21 
Tashkeqd,  79.  288 
Tasman,  Abel  Jansen,  64 
lawman  glacier,  461 
Tasmania,  99,  460 
Tasmanian  Iidands,  453 
Tktaric  race,  88,  247, 266, 272, 

868 
Tatar,  Manchn,  67 

mountains,  264 

"Tsing"  Dynasty,  57 
Tatxa  mountain,  202 
Tkujiks,  840,  842,  845 
Taunus  mountains,  158 
Taupo  lake,  461 
Tauric  Chersonese,  21 
Taurus  ranges,  264,  351 
Tavoy.  323 

Taygetos  mountains',  240 
Tay  Loch,  172 

river,  172 
Toherkesses,  see  Cherkesses 
Tea,  Chinese,  286 
Tebus,  see  Tibbu 
Tees  liver,  172 
Tehamah,  the,  353,  858 
Tehran,  846,  847 
Tehuantepec  Isthmus,  400 
Tehuelches,  462 
Tekke,  the,  344 
Telangs,  324 

Telescope,  invention  of,  105 
Telford,  the  engineer,  184 
Tell  country,  869,  371 
Tt\  el  Kebir,  379^ 
Telugu,  818 
Tembu  Land,  899 
Temperature,  120. 180, 132 
Templars,  Knights,  36 
Temivjin,  37 
Tenasserim,  82,  328 
Tendelti,  881 
Tenedos  Island,  348 
Tenerifk  Island,  407 
Teng-chou,  289 
Tengri-nor  lake,  269,  298 
Tenochtitlan,  52 
Ten-rio-gawa  river,  803 
Tensift  river,  870 
Teplitz,  207 
"Teiai,"the,  264,  808 
Terek,  278 
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Tterek  Pms,  S97 

river.  278 
Temato  uland.  SS0 
"  Tern  AutrtUi  Ineognite, 

71 
TeMin,  211 
Tete,  395 
Tetoui,  92 

TeutonM  and  CImbri,  26 
Teutonic  Knights,  85,  M 

Btotes,  1«7 
Tens,  90 
Texel  Island,  212 
Teyma,  866,  859 
Thames  river,  161, 171 
"Thar,"  268 
Thar  Desert,  806 
Thaso,  Island  of,  246 
Thasos  island,  848 
Thebes,  ruins,  879 
Tbeiss  nver,  202 
Theodoric  kingof  theOstro- 

goths,  27 
Theodosia,  12 
Theasaiy,  247,  249,  256 
Thian  Shan  Mountains,  79, 

263,  293,  295 
Thian-shan  pe-la,  297 
Thinai,  828 
Thirty  Years'  War,  69 
ThokjalunK,  299 
Thompson  River,  421 
Thomson,  Sir  WyvlUe,  186 
Thrace,  247,  249 
Three  Rivers,  418 
Thale  discovered,  28 
Thun,  lake,  209 

ThttiSgerwald     Mountains, 

158 
TIbbn,  874,  870 
Tiber  river,  288 
Tiberias,  Lake  of,  852 
Tibesti,  861,  376 
Tibet.  65,  268,  266,  289,  297 
Tibetans,  272,  800 
Ticino  river,  209,  238 
Tides,  135 
Tidikelt,  876 
Tientsin,  289 
Tierra  Caliente,  482 
Tierra  del  Fuego  451 
Tierra  Ma,  432 
Tierra  Templada,  482 
TiflU.279 
Tigre,  888 
Tigris  river,  962, 268, 849, 850, 

TUburg,  214 
Timaru,  462 
Timbo,  888 
Timbuktu,  93,  888 
Time,  local,  105 
Timor  Island,  885 

Uut  Island,  880 
Timur-Ieng,  40 
Tinnevelli,  318 
Tioge  river,  865 
Tlppoo,  69 
Tipura  hills,  816 


Tlrii,876 

Tiniova,262 

Titicsca,  I^ke,  68,  410,  449 

Tlumen  river,  276 

Tobago  Island,  486 

Tobolsk,  281 

Tocantins  river,  44S 

Tooo,  808,  887 

Tokio,  804 

Toledo,  280 

Mountains,  225 
Tolima  mountiin,  488 
Tollposs,  160 
Toloea,  batUe  of,  84 
Toltecs,  52 
Tomsk,  281 
Tone-gawa  river,  808 
Tonga  island,  465 
Tongartro  mountain,  461 
Tong-king,  65,  827 « 
Topolias  lake,  240 
Tomea  river,  182 
Toronto,  418 
Torrens  lak^  454,  459 
Torres  Vedras,  batUe  of,  70 

Strait,  453 
Toulon,  222 
Toulouse,  76,  221 
Touraine  plain,  157 
Toumay,  216,  217 
Tours,  221 
Toweym,  859 
Trade  winds,  124 
Trafklgar,  batUe  of,  75 
TndanVwall,  248 
Tralee  bay,  173 
Tramontana  wind,  284 
Tranquebar,  818 
Tians-Baikal,  281 
Trans-Caspian  province,  288 
Tians-Caucasia,  258 
TransUtion  of  the  earth,  112 
Ttans-Leithan  Monarchy,  201 
Transvaal,  The,  88, 89,  401 
Transylvania,  202,  207 
Transylvanian    Alps,   159, 

202 
Travankor,  318 
Traveller's  tree,  405 
Travnik,  252 
TrebiivJe,  252 
Trebisond,  846,  355 
Trent,  207 
Triangulation,  106 
Trich&opoli,  818 
Trieste,  206,  206 
Trikhala,  255 
Trincamali,  822 
Tringanu,  826,  827 
TriuFdad  Island,  409,  437 
Tripoli,  86,  368,  878 

of  Syria,  356 
Tristan  de  Cunha,  49 
Trolhatta,  184 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  119 

of  Capricorn,  120 

3»pau,  207 
illo,  434,  445 
le  fly.  366,  887,  398,  402 
T^ian-po,  827 


TsinUang,  800 
■nitsihsr,  293 
Tu  oountiT,  876 
Tuamotu  Islands,  46S 
Tuareg,  876 
Tubingen,  200 
Tucacas,440 
Tucuman,  449 
Tugela  river,  400 
Tntt,258 

Tumoelan  Islands,  88t 
Tumets,896 
Tundras,  157, 162,  265 
Tungani,  81,  282,  295 
Tung-hai  Sea,  285 
Tung-ting-fau,  lake,  286 
Tungwe,  898 
Tunguses,  272,  292 
Tun&,  86,  868,  879 
Tui\|a  river,  253 
Tupi  Indians,  443 
Tursnian  lowland,  969 
Turcoman  desert,  902 
Tuifkn,  297 
Turgai,  282 
Tuigen  lake,  294 
Tuxgurths,  296 
Turin,  285,  287,  238 
Turkestan.    See  Turidstan 
Turkey,  31,  40,  47,  09,  79.  85, 
252,847 

people  of,  38,  87, 166, 947, 
2&S,  272,  853 
Tnrkistan,  79,  81,  298,  840, 

341,842 
Turkomans,  344,  845 
Turkoman  territorr,  202,  843 
Tumagain  or  Liard  river,  490 
Turtle  Ulands,  438 
Tuscans,  285 
Tuscany,  237 
Tutlcorin.  818 
Tus  Ool,  lake,  969,  852 
Twelve  Fins  mountain,  171 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  the,  804 
iTue  river,  172 
l^hoons,  287,  827 
Type,  20,  852 
Tyrol,  202,  206 

mountains  of,  283 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  186 
Tzana,  lake,  862,  382 


Ubsa-kob,  294 
Ucayall  river,  444 
Udong,  829 
Uganda.  94 

Ugrian  Mongolians,  166 
Ujeln,  319 
UJiJi,  394 
Ukerewe,98 
Ukiahie,  256,  258 
Uled  Delem  Tribes,  870 
Uliassutsi,  294 
Uliungur  lake,  294 
UUeswater,  lake,  172 
Ulm,  200 
Ulukem,  204 
Ulundo,  98 
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Um1nrU,387 
Umbrians,  235 
Um-el-RhM  rlyer,  870 
Umm-ol-bUAd,  842 
Umtote  river,  890 
Unuila  (ChlsO.  MS 
United    ProTincee    of    the 

Netherlands,  eetabliahment 

of,  48 
United  Btotes,  88,  72, 06, 97, 

424 
Union  Islands,  486,  462 
Unitarians,  84 
Untamftma  river,  400 
Unterwalden,  211 
Unyamaesl.  861,  894 
UmyanyemM,  894 
Unyoro,  881 
Upemavik,  415 
Uial  monntains,  155,   160, 

Urs]sk,282 
Urban,  Pope,  86 
Urte,  855 


Urga,296,  297 

UriTaw,  r- 


,211 
Urmia  lake,  845 
Unia,98 

Umguay  or  Banda  Oriental, 
94,451 

river,  451 
Ununiah,  lake,  269,  845 
Usben,  81,  288,  842,  848 
Ush  Tufkn,  299 
Usknb,  255 
Uspallata  Pass,  448 
Ussnri  river.  292 
Ust  Turt,  Plateau  of,  288 
Usntn  river,  895 
Utah,  Great  Basin  of,  426 
Utrecht,  218,  214 

(Africa).  402 

peace  0^  67 


Yaal  river    864,   897,   401, 

402,408 
yalais,211 
Valdai  Hills,  160,  255 
Valdivla,448 
Valencia,  229.  280 

(Venezuela),  440 
Valenciennes,  221 
Valentia,  226,  229,  230 
Valetta,  289 
Valladolid,  225,  280 
•'VaUe"  region  of  BoUvla, 

446 
Valparaiso,  448 
Van,  lake,  260,  849,  852 
Vancouver,  Captain,  70,  421 
Island,  79,  98,  416,  421 
Vandals,  the,  26 
Van  Uiemen's  Land,  64,  99, 

460 
Vanua  Island,  464 
Vapour,  189 
Varsnger  Fiord,  182 
Varangians,  82 
Vazdar  river,  247 


Variation  of  the  compass,  8 
Varna,  252 
Vasa,  47 

Vasco  da  Gama,  898 
Vascones  or  Basques,  81 
Vasco  NuAex,  49 
Vatna  Jdkull,  192 
Vaud,  211 
Vecht,  212 
Veddahs,  821 
Velasquez,  Diego,  62 
Vellar.  818 
Veneda,  286 
Venetian  lagoons,  234 
Venezia,  settlement  of,  86 
Venezuela,  94,  480 
Venice,  36,  238 
Venus,  transit  of,  71 
Vera  Cruz,  52,  433 
Vexaasano,  the  voyager,  52 
Verd,  Cape,  860,  885 
Verga,  Cape,  885 
Vermeio  river,  448,  449 
Vesuvius  (voLX  U9,  288 
Viatka,  266 
Vicenza,2S8 
Victoria,  99,  458 
Victoria  (GanadaX  421 
Victoria  lUls,  864 
Victoria  HUls,  454 
Victoria  Uke,  93,  381 
Victoria  Nyanza,  98,  862,  892 

894 
Victoria  Begia,  412 
Victoria  (Vancouver  Island), 

422 
"  Victoria,"  voyage  of,  51 
Vienna,  58,  204 
peace  of,  76 
Vignobles,  plains,  157 
VisR)  Bay,  225 
Vma  Rica,  451 
Vilna,  258 

Vindhya  Mountains,  264,  809 
Virgin  Island,  486 
Virginia,  55.  62 
Vis^ths,  the,  26 
VistuU  river,  162, 194,  202 
Viti  Islands,  100,  463,  464 
Vittoria,  batUe  of,  76 
Vivaldi,  89 
Vivi,  890 
Vizaganatam,  818 

Vladivos^ic,  281 
Vogelsberg  mountains,  158 
Volcanic  heights  of  Asia,  264 
Volga  river,  160,  256 
Volscians,  21 
VolU  river,  887 
Vdrins  Fobs  ntlls,  188 
Vorarlberg,  207 
Vosges  mountains,  150,  818, 

219 
Votiaks,266 


Waal  river,  212 
Wadai,874,S88, 180 
Wadi  Draa,  870,  871 


Wadi  Hallk,  878,  870 
"Wadis"  African,  862 
Wady  el  Arabah,  860 
Wagram,  BatUe  of,  76 
Wahabis,  85,  86,  278 
WaUaunne,  Island,  886 
WaJkato  river,  461 
Wairan  river,  461 
Waitakl  river,  461 
Wakerstroom,  402 
Wakhan,  841 
Wakhis,  842 
Wa-Kwavi,  802 
Walachia,  85,  204,  248 
Waleheren,  212 
Waldeck,  108 
Waldenses,  235 
Wales,  88.    Bee  British  Isles, 

176 
Wallace,  85 
Wallaroo,  450 
WaUis,  211 

Captain,  71 
Walloons,  19^16 
Walvisch  Ba^l04 
Wa-Hasai,  892 
Warn!  river,  364 
Wanganui  river,  461 
Wanmgong  mountains,  454 
Wairego  nver,  458 
Warsaw,  67,  75,  258 
WarsheUEh  islet,  808 
Wash,  the,  170 
Washington  City,  06,  428 

Qeoige,  72 
Water,  density  of,  185 

interchange  of,  between 
the  Pole  and  the  Equa- 
tor, 135 
Waterberg  Mountains,  401 
Waterbnrg,  402 
Waterford  Harbour.  178 
Waterloo,  batUe  of,  76 

village,  217 
Waziris,  840 
Wear  river,  172 
Welle  river,  882 
Wellesley,  province,  880 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  60,  75, 
76,82 

town,  462 
WMingUmia  gigtaUea,  426 
Wends,  194 
Wener  lake,  184 
Weser  river,  198 
West  Indies,  43,  435 
Westminster  Abbey  built,  85 
Westphalia,  kingdom  of,  75 

treaty  of,  59 
Wetter  lake,  162, 184 
Wexford  Bav,  178 
Whemslde  Hill,  170 
White  Sea,  155 

Sea  archipelago,  848 

River,  862 
Whitney,  mount,  400 
Whydah,  887 
WiboTg,  258 

Wicklow  mountains,  171, 178 
Widin,252, 
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Wi«Uoska  minM,  2M 

Wien  rlYvr,  906 

WiMb»den,  107 

Wight  lale  of,  109 

WUd  Bheep,  99 

WmiAm  moant,  464 

"the  ConqneroTi'*  86 
PrixiceofOniige,66,00 

WOloughby,  Sir  Hogh,  64 

WilnaT^S 

WindennarB  Iftks,  178 

Windhoek,  404 

Wind*,  movementi  of  trade, 
las 

Wiodwsrd  JsUndfl,  4S7 
Winnipeg  lake,  410,  490,  421 

town,  421 
Wiamar,  107 
WitolDahert,  883 
Wolfe.  Qenexml,  68.  70 
Wolfttan  and  Ohtere'a  Voy- 

agea,SS 
Woolarton  lake,  490 
Worcester,  8Q|^ 

battle  ofjW 
World,  population  of,  146 
Worms,  Diet  of,  47 
Wn-ho,  280 
Wilrtembezg,  900 
Wttnburg,  100 
Wn-song,  290 
Wynberg,  800 


ZAyxBB,  Fnneis,  64 

Zenophon.  29 

Xerei  de  la  Frontera,  battle 

of,  20 
Xerxes'  canal,  846 
Xingn  riTer,  489 


Tablovoi    Mountains,    968, 

280 
Takoba,888 


Takoob  Beg,  Khan,  Amir,  81 
Yak  Ox,  271 
Takntak,  970,  981 
Ta-lu  river,  800,  801 
Tanan,  820 
Tangi-hisaar,  807 
Tanba,958 
Yang-tBe-kiang  river,  966, 

Yantra  rirer,  959 
Yao  tribe,  987,  894 
Yarkand,  907 
Yarkand-Daria  river,  806 
Yanra-Yanra  river,  457 
Yedo,  802,  804 
Yelala  FaUs,  868,  800 
YeUow  Sea,  286 
Yemen,  28,  86,  847,  848,  852, 

865 
Yenisei  river,  965,  980 
Yeniseisk,  981 
Yerba  matt,  450 
Yeshil  Irmak  river,  851 
Yesnkal  BahAdor,  87 
Yexd,  846  . 
Yeio  Island,  808,  805 
Ylmea  Field,  160 
Ylollo,  887 

Yodo-gawa  river,  808 
Yokohama,804 
Yoma  or  Boma  moontains, 

898 
Yomdok-cho,  206 
York  Cape,  458 

plain  ot.  170 
Yoricshire  Wolds,  170 
Yomba,  887 
Yowani,  888 
Yssel  river,  219 
Yukon  river,  410,  428 
"  Yongas"  x«gion  of  Bolivia, 

446 
Yunnan,  81,  987,  825 
Yun-nan  Mountains,  966 
Yu,  province  o^  900 
YuiufiEals,  840 


2ab,    Greater   and    Leaser 

riven,  851 
Zagaxig,  878 
Zagroe  mountains,  351 
Zahrsh  or  desert,  874 
Kaidatn  plain,  806 
Zaire  river,  968,  880 
Zaisan  hke,  966,  906,  206 
Zama,  battie  of;  94 
Zambesi  river,  08,  361,  364, 

805 
Zamboanga,  887 
Zamboa,  444,  446 
Zante  Uland,  240,  249 
Zanzibar  Island,  309 

sultanate  of,  87, 302 
Zaia,  908 

Zarafkhan  river,  79, 982,  843 
Zaragosa,  980 
Zealand  Island,  188 
Zebu,  886,  887 
Zaeland,  215 
ZeUA,881 
Zenith.  106 
Zermatt,  210 
Zinguichor,  385 
Zipangu  (Japan)  diaoovered, 

80 
Zirknita,  206 
ZoUveretn,  106 
Zones,  frigid,  121 

temperate,  181 
Zoroaster,  874,  842 
Zontpansberg,  409 
Zng  hke,  910,  211 
Zulder  Zee,  918 
Zukkertoppen,  415 
Zulu  Kafirs.  80,  895, 398,  408 
Zululand,  408 
Zungarea,  207 

Zungaria,  70,265, 272, 982, 897 
Zurich,  210,  211 
Zvomik,  252 
Zwartebergen  Mountanis, 

806 
Zwickau,  108 
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Leader  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  East  African  Expedi- 
tion. With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Eeane, 
M.A.I.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  E.  G.  Raven- 
BTEiN,  r.RG.S.     With  16  Maps  and  68  Illustrations. 

rv. 
North  America.     United  States. — Edited  and  Enlarged  by  Professor 
F.  V.  Hatdbn,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.    CANADA. 
— By  Professor  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  F.RS.,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada.     With  16  Maps  and  48  Illustrations. 

V. 
Central  and  South  America.  Edited  and  Extended  by  H.  W. 
Bates,  Assistant  Secretary  i>{  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Author  of  "The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons."  With 
Ethnological  Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Eeane,  M^^L  Third 
Edition.     With  12  Maps  and  73  Illustrations. 

VI. 
Australasia.  Edited  and  Extended  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
F.RG.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  "  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals,"  etc  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by 
Professor  A.  EL  Eeane,  M.A-L  Fourth  Edition.  With  20  Maps 
and  66  Illustrations. 

"  The  six  volumes  contain,  on  the  whole,  a  more  convenient  and  instructive 
collection  of  facts  in  relation  to  physical  and  political  Geography  than  any  other 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  England,  and  the  apparatus  of  maps  and  diagrams 
with  which  they  are  furnished  is  extremely  creditable  to  those  concerned  in  its 
execution.*' — Saturday  Review, 
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Europe.  By  F.  W.  Rudler,  F.G.S.,  and  Q.  G.  Chisholm,  B.Sc 
Edited  by  Sir  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Ethno- 
logical Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keanb,  MJlI.  With  15 
Maps  and  60  lUustrationa.    Large  post  8  vo,  cloth  gilt^  price  218. 

''Tsklnff  it  M  a  whole,  this  volame  on  *  Europe'  to  the  Ywat  of  the  Reriee,  and  in  some 
respects  Indeed  to  comparable  with  the  very  beat  works  on  the  same  region  in  no  matter 
what  tongQage."-'jiocra«i4r. 

"  In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  geognphy  it  wonld  prove  invaluable." 


*'  The  volume  to  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  its  predecessors.  The  physical  geography  of 
Europe  occupies  aulte  one  half,  and  while  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  a  summary,  seenu 
to  us  carefully  and  accurately  written.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  to  devoted  to  what 
to  known  as  '  political '  geography,  while  Mr.  Chinholm  has  collected  into  an  appendix  a 
very  useftil  series  of  statistical  tablea.  The  maps  in  the  present  volume  are  many,  and  of 
much  scientific,  value.  This  '  Compendium '  as  a  whole  may  be  accepted  as  a  really  trust- 
worthy and  manageable  geographical  reference-book."— Matters. 

"The  Judgment  can  be  commended  that  has  chosen  Professor  Oeikie  as  the  main 
authority  in  preparing  the  excellent  summary  of  the  geological  htotory  of  the  European 
lands  and  seas  that  serves  for  introduction  to  the  work.  Here,  and  in  the  su4 
chapten  dealing  with  the  physical  features  of  the  CoDtinent,  there  has  been  a  su 
effort  to  give  the  results  of  moat  recent  and  aecnrate  research  in  a  popular  and  attractive 
form.  Not  less  praise  belongs  to  the  political  and  social  chapters,  where,  of  course,  the 
temptation  for  the  disptoy  of  national  anid  racial  pr^judicea  to  much  neater.  The  estimates 
of  national  character  and  idiosyncrasies  given  in  Hellwald's  publication  are  left  untouched. 
They  are,  for  the  moat  part,  eminently  Judicious  and  lUr.  To  the  British  nation  the 
Qerman  geographer  to  highly  oomplimentwy ;  to  hto  own  countrymen  he  is,  to  aay  the 
least,  not  more  than  Just    In  a  case  of  this  kind,  Iretond  to  a  capital  crux ;  and  even  the 

Giragraphs  on  Ireland  will  be  generally  acknowledged  to  bear  witness  of  soundness  of 
formation  and  balance  of  Judgment.    like  the  rest  of  the  series,  the  volume  to  enriched 
with  numerous  illnstntlons  and  with  excellent  physical  and  other  mKpB.—ScoUman, 


Asia.  With  Ethnological  Appendix.  By  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  M.AI. 
Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.  With  12 
Maps  and  73  Illnstrations.     Large  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt^  price  Sis. 

"The  design  of  the  work  to  to  supply  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  geography  as  well 
as  of  the  material  and  political  condition  of  the  continent,  and  to  present  the  reader,  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  the  magnitude  of  the  sut^ect  will  admit  of.  with  a  fUthftil  and  attractive 

Eicture  of  the  countries  of  Asia.    In  this  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  the  author,  Mr.  Keane, 
ave  attained  a  complete  suocess."— ^(  Jamaf  ChuuUe, 
"  The  admirable  series  of  maps  supplied  by  the  publisher,  and  a  copious  index  of  sub- 
jects, add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume  as  a  work  of  reference.    Indeed  no  library 
should  be  without  a  copy,  for  the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations  are  to  be  found 
recorded  in  It."— Guardian. 

"  The  work  may  be  described  as  encyclopaedic  in  its  scope,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  siae  and  cost ;  and  as  a  volume  of  reference,  as  well  ss  for  consecutive  reading,  it  wiU 
be  found,  we  think,  amply  to  ftilfll  its  punxMe  ...  A  dozen  maps,  clearly  drawn  and  dis- 
tinctly coloured,  set  before  the  reader^s  eyes  the  boundaries,  physical  and  political,  and 
the  lines  of  communication  by  sea  route,  river,  road,  or  railway.  Not  &r  from  100  wood- 
cuts illustrate  the  more  picturesque  features  of  natural  scenery,  or  the  more  characteristic 
phases  of  native  physique,  physiognomy,  or  costume.  Thus  the  work  as  a  whole  presents 
an  epitome  of  the  past  and  present  condition  and  estimated  capacity  for  progress  of  by  fhr 
the  flrdt  of  continents  in  respect  of  uxe^L."— Saturday  Beview. 
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AfMoa.  Edited  and  Extended  by  Keith  JoHir8TON,F.R.G.S.,  lateLeader 

of  the  Royal  G^graphical  Society's  East  African  Expedition.  With 

Ethnological  Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  M.  A.I.    Fourth 

Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected  by  E.  Q.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S. 

With  16  Maps  and  68  lUastrations.     Large  post  8vo,  doth  gilt, 

price  21s. 

"...  While  it  will  be  foand  of  real  Talae  as  a  reference-book  for  the  teacher 

and  the  student  of  geography,  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  well- written  nairatiTe  of 

travel." — Ti-mes, 

' '  Nothing  so  complete  on  the  subject  of  Africa  has  yet  been  published.  Every 
region  of  it — the  Atlas  district,  the  Sahara,  the  Soudan,  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Equatorial  Lakes,  the  Southern  Colonies— is  treated  severally.  Climate,  popula- 
tion, products,  are  all  separately  described.  Every  region  has  its  own  canffal 
map,  besides  a  number  of  physical  diagrams  illustrating  the  rainfall,  ethnology, 
and  philology  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  short,  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  the 
continent,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  the  track  of  recent 
discovery. " — Otiardian, 

* '  The  book  is  admirably  designed,  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  who  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  has  worked  up  the  details  with  judgment  and  ability.  Each 
division  of  the  continent  is  treated  separately,  and  illustrated  by  a  coloured  map ; 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  well-selected  woodcuts.  No  better  book  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  African  Geography,  and  it  will  be  found 
most  uaeftd  as  a  work  of  reference.*' — Oeographical  Mngaxine, 


North  America.     UNITED  STATES.— Edited  and  Enlai^  by 
Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
CANADA.— -By  Professor  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  F.RS.,  Director  of 
the   Geological  Survey   of  Canada.     With    16   Maps  and   48 
Illustrations.     Large  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  21s. 
"A  volume  of  exceptional  authority,  while  the  popular  style  in  which  it  is 
throughout  compiled  makes  it  interesting  as  well  as  usefdl.    Maps  and  illustrations 
abound.   Our  reiiders  are  chiefly  concerned  in  Canada,  and  we  can  with  safety  recom- 
mend them  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but  to  keep  it  by  them  for  reference.    The 
rapidly- increasing  interest  taken  in  Canada  causes  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  that 
country  to  be  again  and  again  questioned  upon  all  manner  of  points.  Our  own '  Letters 
to  the  Editor '  are,  week  by  week,  evidence  of  the  variety  of  questions  asked  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanford's  '  North  America'  is  really 
a  compendium  of  information." — Canadian  Oazetie. 

"  The  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
his  plan.  The  previous  volumes  have  maintained  a  creditable  level,  and  the  present 
one  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  No  more  competent  editors  could  have 
been  found  than  the  Directors  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Geological  Surveys. 
In  686  pages  a  capital  outline  is  given  of  the  geography,  natural  history,  govern- 
ment, and  social  polity  of  the  New  World ;  and  what  information  the  text  fails  to 
supply,  the  48  woodcuts  and  16  admirable  maps  go  far  to  Aimish.  In  brief,  though 
there  are  numerous  works  on  America,  some  more  pretentious,  and  many  more 
elaborate,  there  is  none  which  affords  a  fairer  idea  of  the  continent  than  the  pre- 
sent compact  manual." — The  Academy. 
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Central  and  South  Axnerioa.  Edited  and  Extended  bj  H.  W. 
Bates,  AasiBtant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ; 
Author  of  "  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons."  With  Ethno- 
logical Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Esake,  MJLI.  Third  Edi- 
tion. With  13  Maps  and  73  Illustrations.  Large  post  8vo,  doth 
gilt,  price  21s. 

"  Open  it  where  yim  will  the  attention  is  arretted,  and  yon  are  imairtibly 
tempted  to  read  on ;  whUe  its  methodical  arrangementi  with  the  copiona  index, 
most  make  it  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  volume  is  infinitely 
more  entertaining  than  many  novek  that  are  far  above  the  average,  while  it  con- 
tains in  itself  the  materials  for  any  amonnt  of  romance." — Pall  Mall  OazeiU, 

"  The  revision  and  extension  of  the  volume  in  Mr.  Stanford's  '  Compendium 
of  tocography, '  which  deals  with  Central  and  South  America,  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  more  competent  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  the  accomplisbed 
author  of  that  charming  record  of  travel, '  The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons.*  The 
English  editor  has,  in  not  a  few  instances,  improved  upon  the  German  original, 
and  all  he  pays  about  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  countries  under  consideration  may 
be  accepted  unhesitatingly,  as  coming  from  a  savarU  who  has  made  those  questions 
a  subject  of  special  study  and  personal  inquiry." — AtKenantm. 

"  A  very  elegant  volume,  full  of  plates,  and  rich  in  maps.  The  information 
is  admirably  arranged,  so  anything  wanted  can  be  found  in  a  moment,  and  the 
style  is  so  good  that  in  spite  of  its  excessive  condensation,  it  is  always  pleasant 
reading.  It  contains  the  quintessence  of  all  the  travels  and  descriptions  which 
have  been  published  in  such  abundance  of  late  years." — Guardian. 


Australasia.  Edited  and  Extended  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Malay  Archipelago,"  "Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals,"  etc.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  MA.L  Fourth  Edition.  With  20  Maps 
and  56  Illustrations.     Large  post  8vo,  doth  gilt,  price  21s. 

"  We  doubt  if  in  any  one  work  so  much  trustworthy  information  is  obtainable 
on  a  part  of  the  world  always  interesting,  and  about  which  knowledge  generally 
is  defective  and  most  inaccurate." — Times. 

''Replete  with  reliable  detail  as  to  area  and  geographical  limits,  physical  features, 
climate,  natural  history,  geology,  colonisation,  population,  production,  trade,  and 
many  minutisB  of  our  colonial  dependencies.  .  .  .  Chapters  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  treat  of  the  birds,  the  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects.  .  .  .  Numerous 
maps  and  illustrations  give  additional  zest  and  value  to  this  valuable  volume." — 
Morning  Post. 

"  A  complete  compendium  of  geography  and  travel  in  these  regions,  accom- 
panied by  numberless  illustrations,  as  well  as  by  coloured  maps.  .  .  .  The  geology 
and  the  history  of  these  portions  of  the  globe,  together  with  their  physical  geo- 
graphy, natural  resources,  commerce,  and  government,  or  state  of  society,  are  here 
systematically  treated,  so  as  to  form  a  work  for  reading  and  for  ready  reference." 
— Daily  News. 

"  Under  such  auspices  the  book  is  bound  to  be  a  good  one,  and,  indeed,  is  by 
far  the  best  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  included  within  the  wide  term 
Australasia  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  information  is  obtained  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  period." — 
Mdboume  Argus.  
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STANFOBD'S  ''LABGE"  SEBIES. 

Sise  60  Inohes  by  58. 

Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Yftmished,  13a.  each. 


The  World,  Mercator. 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  Hemisphere. 
Bnrope. 
British  Isles. 
BngUnd  end  Wales. 
London. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Asia. 

Holy  Land. 

India. 

Africa. 

North  America. 

South  America. 
Australasia. 
Victoria  (Australia). 
New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 
British  Possessions,  on  a 
uniform  scale. 

STANFOBD'S  *'INTEBMEDIATE''  SEBIES. 

Sise  34  Inohes  by  42. 

Price,  Monnted  on  Rollers  and  Yamished,  98.  each. 

The  British  Isles.                       Old  Testament  (Palestine).              Acts  and  Epistles. 
England  and  Wales.                  New  Testament  (Palestine).             Australia. 
Scotland.                                   Jonmeyings  of  the  Children           New  Zealand. 
Ireland.                                       of  Israel. 

Also  a  Map  of  the  World  on  Mercator's  Prqjection,  size  60  inches  by  SS, 
lYicet  Moimted  on  Hollers  and  Famished,  12s. 

STANPO] 

EtB'S  ''SMALLEB" 

SEBIES. 

Size  27  Inohes  by  82. 
Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Yamished,  68.  each. 
28.  6d.  each. 
Ireland. 


In  sheet,  coloured. 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  Hemisphere. 
Europe. 
British  Isles. 
England  and  Wales. 
London. 
Scotland. 

Hie  Hemispheres  can  also  he  had  mounted  as  one  Map,  size  64  inches  hy  S2, 
Price,  Coloured  on  Roller,  Varnished,  IBs, 


Holy  Land. 

Old  Testament  (PalestineX 
New  Testament  O^lestine). 
Jonmeyings  of  tne  Children 
of  Israel. 


Acts  and  Epistles. 

India. 

Africa. 

North  America. 

South  America. 

Australia. 

New  Zealand. 


North  America. 
South  America. 


STANFOBD'S  ''PHYSICAL"  SEBIES. 

Biie  60  Inohes  by  68. 

Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Yamlsl^ed,  30s. 

British  Isles.  I  Europe.  I 

England  and  Wales.  |        Asia.       |      Africa.         | 

Also,  size  84  Inohes  by  82. 

Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Yamished,  ISs. 

Scotland.  |  Ireland. 

THE  *<EXTBA  LABGE"  SEBIES. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES.    Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  76  inches  by  90.    Price,  Mounted 

on  Boilers,  Varnished,  42s. 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    Scale,  8}  miles  to  an  inch ;  sixe,  8  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches. 

Price,  Mounted  on  Boilers,  Varnished,  63s. 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    Scale,  6  miles  to  an  inch ;  6  feet  10  inches  by  8  feet    Price, 

Mounted  on  Boilers,  Varnished,  42s. 
BIBLE  LANDS.    Sise,  7  feet  by  7  feet    Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  28s. 
THE  WORLD.  IN  HEMISPHERES.    Sise,  8  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  10  inches.    Price 

Mounted  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  2es. 
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ATLASES. 

Stanfbrd'8  London  Atlaa  of  Universal  Geography.  Quarto 
Edition,  containing  44  Coloured  Maps,  carefallv  drawn,  and  beantifiiUy 
engraved  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Geography  of  the  World.  Second  Edition.  Half-morocco,  cloth  sides, 
gilt  edges,  SOs.    Size  when  shut,  12}  inches  by  15.    Weight,  4  lbs.  8  OiZ. 


1.  World  on  Mercator's  Pro- 

Jection. 
S.  Europe. 
8.  British  Isles,  Orographi- 


GONTENTS. 
16.  Frsnoe. 

16.  Spain  and  PortagaL 

17.  IUI7.  North. 

18.  Italy,  South. 

19.  Balkan  Peninsula. 
SO.  Russia  and  the  Cancasns. 

21.  Asia. 

22.  Toricestan,  West. 
28.  Torkestan,  Bast 
24.  China. 
26.  Japan. 

26.  India. 

27.  Ceylon. 

28.  Bast  Indies. 

29.  Holy  Land. 
80/  Africa. 
81.  Egypt. 


4.  British  Isles,  Hydrogra- 

phieaL 
6.  England  and  Wales. 

6.  Scotland. 

7.  Ireland. 

8.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

9.  Denmark. 

10.  Oennany,  West 

11.  Oennany,  East 

12.  Austria-Hungary. 
IS.  Switzerland. 
14.  Netherlandsand  Belgium. 

All  of  the  Maps  in  the  aboye  Atlas  can  be  had  separately.     Price, 
coloured  sheet,  Is.  6d. ;  mounted  in  case,  3s. 

The  InstniotlTe  Atlaa  of  Modem  Ghedgraphy,  intended  for  the 
use  of  Yonng  Pupils.     Containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17  inches  by 
14.    Fcap.  folio,  7s.  6d.    Size  when  shut,  9  inches  oy  14.    Weight,  17  oz. 
CONTENTS. 


81  South  Africa. 
88.  North  America. 
84.  Dominion  of  Canada. 
86.  Canada,  Esat 

86.  Csnada,  West 

87.  United  States,  East 

88.  United  States,  Wert. 

89.  West  Indies  and  Geatrsl 
America. 

40.  South  America^ 

41.  Australia. 

42.  Tasmania. 
48.  New  Zealand. 
44.  FUi  Islands. 
Alphabetical  Index  of  Towns, 

TiUages,  etc  etc 


World,  Mereator. 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Western  Hemisphere. 

Europe. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 


Ireland. 

Holy  I^nd. 
India.- 
Africa. 
South  Africa. 


North  America. 


South  Americc 
Australia. 
New  Zealand. 


Elementary  Physioal  Atlas,  intended  chiefly  for  Map  Drawing, 
and  the  Study  of  the  Great  Physical  Features  and  Relief  Contours  of  the 
Continents,  with  an  Introduction  to  serve  as  a  Guide  for  both  purposes. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthokpb,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  White- 
Isjids  Training  College.  Tenth  Edition.  Sixteen  Coloured  Maps,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress  containing  Hints  on  Map  Drawing,  etc,  4s. 

Outline  Atlae.  Containing  16  Maps,  the  outlines  of  the  Coontries 
only  being  given.  Intended  chiefly  for  use  with  the  Elementary  Physical 
Atlas.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorfe,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of 
Whitelands  Training  College.     Coloured  wrapper.  Is. 

Projeotion  Atlas.  Containing  16  Plates  of  Projections.  Intended 
chiefly  for  use  with  the  Elementary  Physical  Atlas.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Faunthorfe,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  Whitelands  Training 
College.    Coloured  wrapper,  Is. 

Blank  Sheets  for  Maps.  16  Leaves  of  Blank  F^per  for  Map 
Drawing.  Intended  chiefly  for  use  with  the  Elementary  Physical  Atlas. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorfe,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  White- 
lands  Training  College.     Coloured  wrapper,  6d. 

The  Projection  Atlas  and  the  Blank  Sheets  may  be  had  together  in  alternate 
pages  if  specially  ordered.     Coloured  wrapper,  la  6d. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  66,  CHARING  CROSS,  8.W. 
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